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PREFACE 


I N 1915 a Geographical Section \s'as formed in the Xa\'al Intelli¬ 
gence Division of the Admiralty to write Geographical Handbooks 
on various parts of the world. The purpose of these handbooks 
was to supply, by scientific research and skilled arrangement, material 
for the discussion of naval, military, and political problems, as distinct 
from the examination of the problems themselves. Many dbtin- 
guished collaborators assisted in their production, and by the end of 
1918 upwards of fifty volumes had been produced in Handbook and 
Manual form, as well as numerous short-term geographical reports. 
The demand for these books increased rapidly with each new issue, 
and they acquired a high reputation for accuracy and impartiality. 
They are now to be found in Ser\^ce Establishments and Embassies 
throughout the world, and in the early years aftdr the last war were 
much used by the I^eague of Nations. 

The old Handbooks have been extensively used in the present war, 
and experience has disclosed both their value and their limitations. 
On the one hand they have proved, beyond all question, how greatly 
the work of the fighting ser\'ices and of Government Departments is 
facilitated if countries of strategic or political importance are covered 
by handbooks which deal, in a convenient and easily digested form, 
with their geography, ethnology, administration, and resources. On 
the other hand, it has become apparent that something more is 
needed to meet present-day requirements. The old series does not 
cover many of the countries closely affected by the present ^%*ar (e.g. 
Germany, France, Poland, Spain, Portugal, to name only a few); its 
books are somewhat uneven in quality, and they arc inadequately 
equipped w'ith maps, diagrams, and photographic illustrations. 

The present series of Handbooks, w'hile owing its inspiration 
largely to the former scries, is in no sense an attempt to revise or 
re-edit that series. It is an entirely new set of books, produced in the 
Naval Intelligence Division by trained geographers drawn largely 
from the Universities and working at sub-centres established at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The books follow, in general, a uniform 
scheme, though minor modifications will be found in particular 
cases; and they are illustrated by numerous maps and photographs. 
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PREFACE 


The purpose of the books is primarily naval. They are designed 
first to provide, for the use of Commanding Officers, information in a 
comprehensive and convenient form about countries which they may 
be called upon to visit, not only in war but in peace-time; secondly, 
to maintain the high standard of education in the Navy and, by 
supplying officers with maieiial for lectures to naval personnel ashore 
and afloat, to ensure for all ranks that visits to a new country shall be 
both interesting and profitable. 

Their contents are, however, by no means confined to matters of 
purely naval interest. For many purposes (e.g, hbtoty', administration, 
resources, communications, etc.) countries must necessarily be treated 
as a whole, and no attempt is made to limit their treatment exclusively 
to coastal zones. It is hoped therefore that the Army, the Royal Air 
Force, and other Government Departments (many of whom have 
given great assistance in the production of the series) will find these 
Handbooks even more valuable than their predecessors proved to be 
both during and after the last war. 

J, H. GODFREY. 

Direelor of 


The foregoing preface has appeared from the beginning of this series 
of Geographical Handbooks. It describes so effectively their origin 
and purpose that 1 have decided to retain it in its original form. 

This volume has been prepared for the Naval Intelligence Division 
at the Cambridge sub-centre (General Editor, Dr H. C. Darby). 
It has been mainly written by Mr A. E. F. Collins, Dr J, \\\ 
Davidson, Mr Adrian Digby and Dr Raymond Firth, with contri¬ 
butions from Dr P. W. Richards. The maps and diagrams have 
been drawn mainly by Miss K. S. A. Froggatt and Miss F. Hands. 
The volume has been edited by Dr Raymond Firth, assisted by Dr 
J. W. Davidson. 

E. G. N. RUSHBROOKE, 

,, . Director of A^aval fnieli^encc 

Ueceniber t ■] 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 

LimEt^ and Size of tiic Diversity of [slAIld Group* and People?-- EconOffliC 

and PoliTicul CharactcristicB in 19-39; this Volume: SourtK Literature 

and Maps: Placc-natne?. 

Limits and Size of tue Region 

Geographically or polittcally the Western Pacific is not a clearly 
demarcated region. A broad distinccion, however, can be drawn 
between it and the llastem Pacific, especially as regards its resources 
and population. The term Western Pacific may bear several 
meanings. Geographically it is sometimes applied to the area west 
of the I Both meridian and including all the islands and island groups 
as far west as the borders of the continents of Australia and Asia, 
Pohticaily, however, the term is usually applied in a more restricted 
sense; the tendency is to regard the Philippine islands and the 
Indonesian islands as more properly part of the .Asiatic area. More¬ 
over, a different and very specific political significance is involved 
in the use of the term Western Pacific High Commission. The 
territories under the jurisdiction of the High Commissioner include 
not only some groups west of the iSoth meridian but also the 
Phoenix group and some other islands well to the easi of the meri¬ 
dian. For the purposes of this Handbook the Western Pacific may be 
defined roughly as the area west of the international date line ex¬ 
tending as far as the east coast of Australia, the west coast of XeiiV 
Guinea, and (north of the equator) long, iJo° E; the northern and 
southern boundaries are approximately lat. 30^ N and 30® s. This js 
essentially an island region, excluding such major entities as Japan, 
the Philippine islands an d New Zealand. But it includes New Guinea, 
which is ordinarily regarded as one of the Pacific islands proper. 
This Western Pacific area, though considerably leas in magmtude 
than the Eastern Pacific (voL II, p. i), is sdll of great extent. It 
measures some 3,500 miles from north 10 south and approximately 
as much in greatest width from east to west. In this area of nearly 
9,000,000 sq. miles less than 400,000 sq, miles is occupied by 
land, and of this about 90 per cent, is represented by New Guinea, 
As compared with the Eastern Pacific the islands as a whole are 
more numerous—in the Caroline group alone' for example, there are 
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said to be 549 islands—Avith shorter distances between many of them; 
nevertheless until developments consequent upon the Japanese 
aggression many of them were ver^' isolated. 

Through the region in normal tiines mn a number of important 
shipping routes (Fig. 1). One series connects Australia and New 
Zealand w'ith North America, using Suva as a major port of call ; 
another series^ passing near New Guinea^ links Australia with 
Indonesia and the Asiatic mainland, and a third series Links Japan, 
the Philippines and the Asiatic mainland with Honolulu and North 
America. In addition:^ Australia, New Zealand and Japan each has 
shipping routes of a more local type, seni^ing ihfe island territories 
most closely connected with them by economic and political tics. 
On the wrholt, compared with the Eastern Pacific, distances between 
ports in the Western Pacific are not so great, and while there is no 
one Western Pacific port equal in importance to Honolulu (vol. 11 , 
pp. 392-400), there are more ports of moderate capacity well dis¬ 
tributed throughout the area. Most important are Suva, Noumea, 
Rabaul, Fort Moresby, Koror and Saipan. But others such a$ Lautoka, 
Nuku'alofa, Vila, Tulagi, Samarai, Salamaua, Kavieng, Truk and 
Jaluit also serv^e ocean-going vessels; and some arc capable of con¬ 
siderable development. 

Until a few years ago air communication in the Western Pacific 
area was only moderately developed, Pan-American Airways had 
established a regular service between Honolulu and Auckland, vvith 
Noumea as an intermediate airport (Suva was added in 1941); a^id 
Guam and Wake Island had been developied earlier as airports en 
route between Honolulu and Manila. An air service connected 
Japaji with the Marianas, Caroline and Arlarshall groups. There 
was also an air mail service between Australia and New Guinea, 
and a highly developed air-freight service between points on the 
coast and in the interior of New Guinea. The latter was established 
in the first instance to cater for the needs of the new goldfields, 
which were almost inaccessible by land. But many of the islands 
and groups were still without air communication. 

Two important Pacific cables cross the area. In the south the cable 
from Vancouver runs to Fiji and thence to Norfolk isbnd, whence it 
branches to New Zealand and to Queensland. In the north the cable 
from San Francisco through Honolulu and Midway runs to Guam, 
whence it branches through the Bonin islands to Japan, to the Philip¬ 
pines and to Yap ; from Yap it branches again to Shanghai and to the 
Netherlands East Indies. 
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Di>"ersitv of Islakd Groups aa’o Peoples 

hkmds 

The Western Pacific, like the Eastern Pacific, is malniy tropical in 
character, but it presents a greater diversity of islands. There is 
the same "general contrast between the high islands, primarily of 
volcanic formation, and the low islands, primarily of coral formation. 
Broadly speaking, the high islands stretch in a wide arc through the 
west of the region. They^ have comparatively heavy rainfall, fertile 
soil and a luxuriant vegetation. The main groups of low islands— 
the Marshall islands, the Gilbert islands and the ElHce islands— 
he more to the east. ^Phey comprise many atolls and form part of a 
great belt which is oriented in a north-west and south-east direction 
and is in effect a continuation of that formed in the Eastern Pacific 
by the Phoenbc islands, the Northern Cook group and the Tuamotu 
archipelago. In all these atolls rainfall is apt to be light and irregular, 
water is often scarce, and the vegetation is limited to a few tj'pes of 
plants, the most prominent being usually coconut and pandanus. 

While it has many groups of islands with only small popukcions 
and few resources, the Western Pacific, unlike the Eastern Pacific, 
includes one great land mass of continental t>TJe, New Guinea, with 
a large population and considerable agricultural and mineral re¬ 
sources. Despite its proximity to Australia and its fairly long history 
of European contact New Guinea is so large and so rugged in the 
interior that large areas of it are still almost unexplored. In the 
Eastern Pacific there is no comparable terra incognita. 

Ihe total population of the Western Pacific area is not accurately 
known, but is probably about 1,850,000; of this about 1,650,000 are 
natives, the remainder being Europeans and Asiatics. 

Peoples 

The Western Pacific area presents a much greater diversity of 
native peoples than does the Eastern Pacific. Polynesians closely akin 
to those of the latter region inhabit Tonga, the Ellice islands, Uvea, 
Futuna, Rotuma and a few small outlying islands on the eastern 
fringe of the Solomons and New Hebrides. Melanesians of various 
types occupy Fiji, New Caledonia, the major islands of the Netv 
Hebrides and Solomons, some of the coastal areas of eastern New 
Guinea and most of the islands off the north-east and east of New 
Guinea, Papuans occupy the western coasts of New Guinea and 
much of the interior, while Negritos, some of w hom are of such small 
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stature as to be classed as pygmies^ live in the isolated high central 
Xcw Guinea moiinuins, especially In Xethtrlands territorji^ (Many 
of the moimtain peoples appear to be a mkiure of Xegiito and 
Papuan.) Micronesians occupy the bland groups in the north of the 
Western Pacific area^ such as the Gilbert islands^ Marshall islands and 
Caroline islands. The Chamorro, a people of Micronesian type, 
now \‘ery much mLxed with white and Filipino blood, are found in 
the Marianas, particularly in Guam. Taken as a whole, these groups 
of people show a great variety of physical type and of language; the 
essential unity' characteristic of the l^stem Pacific b lacking. 

There are also wide differences in the culture of the people. Here 
the influence of natural environment is often very apparent. In the 
great atoll region of the Z^Iarshail, Gilbert and Ellice islands, for 
instance, the limitations on agriculture and the close -assoebtion with 
the sea have produced cultures in which reliance is placed primarily' 
on coconut and pandanus for vegetable food anti great use b made of 
canoes and deep-sea fishing technique, .^s a result the way of life 
of the people throughout this region, whether Polynesians or Micro- 
nesJans, b very similar. But in many of the large high islands, 
especially in New Guinea, the range of environment b much greater 
and communication is much more hampered than it is between neigh¬ 
bouring atolls; the tendency has been therefore for much more 
specialized local cultures to develop. There Is commonly a great 
difference here in way of life and social institutions between the 
coastal (‘salmater’) people and the inland {‘bush’^) people, and 
despite the improvement of communications and pacification of 
territories in recent years there is often still a strong distrust between 
them, rhe influence of the dominant food supply is often very 
marked; not only seasonal occupations and the division of labour but 
also forms of exchange and of land tenure, ceremonial preceedings 
at marrbge, myths, legends and religious beliefs, all show its effects. 
There is very great contrast, for example, between the cultures of the 
people of many of the islands to the south-east of New Guinea 
{where the yam or the taro is a major foodstuff and the domestic pig 
is of great impormce), the cultures of the people in the centre and 
west of the Gulf of Papua (where the huge sago swamps provide the 
main food), and those of the people of savannah regions to the vi'est 
of the Fly river (where the cUrnate does not always favour agrieukure, 
and hunting and collecting are sometimes the primary' occupations). 
Differences in natural resources have led tn many cases to extensive 
native trade, cither by barter or by ceremonial exchange, not only 
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in food but also in shells and other ornaments and in maoufectured 
articles such as pots and canoes. Much of the trade is h^cen 
coastal and inland districts, but much of it also takes place by sea, 
and certain peoples such as the Motu of Port Moresby, the Ta^ 
and Siaasi of islands off eastern Kew Guinea, and the Manus of the 
Admiralty islands are noted as traders. Such trading connections, 
often betiveen peoples who otherwise live in a state of serai-hosuli^, 
have done much to mitigate tribal isobtion and to spread imtenai 
equipment, knowledge of technique, and even forms of social insutu- 
tions over wide areas. 

Before the coming of Europeans the Western Pacific peoples had 
not reached a high level of manorial technique—they used tools of 
wood, stone and shell, and were ignorant of the use of metals. But 
some other aspects of their culture were more highly developed m 
certain areas+ In political organization and chieftainship Tonga and 
Fiji had elaborate structures, which still largely function in modem 
conditions. In social institutions the kava drinking of Tonga and 
the meu^s graded societies (‘clubs^ of the Netv Hebrides ^e 
examples of very complexi sets of relationships and patterns of beha¬ 
viour. In decorative art, the geometrical curvilinear designs of the 
Massim people of eastern Xew Guinea and the anthropomorphic 
and zoomorphlc sculpture of ‘some of the Solomon islanders and of 
the Sepik river people of northern New^ Guinea show a high degree of 
craftsmanship and sesthetic perception. These are but a few examines 
of ways in which the native peoples have developed one or omer 
aspect of their culture and by so doing created and naaintained things 
which have given value and meaning to their particular of life. 

Injiuence of Wtstem CiviUzation 

But in the last half-century, in particular, the native cultures of 
the Western Pacific area, as elsewhere, have been subjected with 
increasing intensity to the influence of Western civilization. Partly 
depending on their degree of isolation and on the attitudes of resist¬ 
ance or acceptance, they have come to differ widely In the extent to 
which they have adopted the new elemcntSv At one end of the 
scale are the people of Tonga and Fiji, ivho&e more highly educated 
members are thoroughly equipped with a knowledge of the Western 
world, participate in the government of their commimities. and are 
capable of mastering all the complexities of modem economic an 
social organization. At the other end of the scale are some of the 
peoples of the interior of New Guinea, still virtually in the stone age 
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and able to manage only their oim traditional ptimitive institutions. 
In between are the great mass of inland peoples, cnany with some 
degree of education in their ow n vernacular, using steel took, Euro¬ 
pean cloth and (when they can afford them) some staple imported 
foods and a small range of other foreign goods. Although they 
usually cam' on a w ay of life w hich is still 'native’ in many respects 
and often pby little or no part in the wider spheres of administration, 
of government and social semces, their contact with cmlization has 
left its mark-—on their health and their housing, their polincal systems 
and their religion—and has often created serious problems of adjust¬ 
ment to the new conditions. 

The role of Europeans and Asiatics in the Western Pacific varies 
greatly from one island group to another. In all th^ number 
rather more than 200,000^ but they are distributed very unev'enly. 
New Caledonia has a comparatively large French population of long 
standing, and Fiji and New Guinea have each se^-eral thousand 
British residents, but in New' Guinea most are of fairly recent 
settlement. Elsewhere the number of Europeans is small and in 
general the majority of these have not made the Islands their perma¬ 
nent home. Apan from some thousands of Javanese and Indo- 
Chinese, mostly labourers in the areas under French administration 
and In the Xew' Hebrides, the two areas of Asiatic penetration are 
Fiji and the Japanese mandated islands. In Fiji the Indians, origin¬ 
ally brought in as indentured labourers for the sugar plantadons, 
have now established themselves as farmers, traders and small crafts¬ 
men, and their natural increase of population has now made them 
approximately equal in numbers to the native Fijians. In the 
Marianas, Caroline and Marshall islands, Japanese, who in 1919 
were only a few hundred, by 1939 formed throe-fif^s of the total 
population. 

Eco^^o.MJc A^^D Political Ckafacteristics in 1939 

In the economic sphere the main wealth of most of the Western 
Pacific, as of the Eastern Pacific, lies in agriculture. Apart from 
subsistence <^rops, copra is the only item of any consequence in most 
groups, but Fiji and Saipan have a large-scale production and export 
of sugar. Cocoa (In the New Hebrides), coffee fin New Caledonia, 
^e New Hebrides and Papua), rubber (in Papua) and bananas (in 
Fiji and Tonga) are of some economic importance. Most of the 
bananas and some of the coffee are grown by native producers. 
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In nearly all islands natives produce most of the copi^ b}' smail- 
scale methods. But the other cash crops are generally not in native 
hands. 

A marked feature of some Western Pacific islands b their mineral 
resources, which those of the Eastern Pacific in no way riv^d. The 
extraction of gold (in Kew Guinea and Fiji), of nickel, chromite and 
iron (in New Caledonia), and of phosphate {in Nauru, Ocean island 
and Angaur), and the search for oil (in New Guinea) have created 
techno]ogici and econotnic situations vcn- different from those of 
the agricultural areas. External capital on a large st^e h^ 
been put into mining, often by intemarional organizations—in 
contrast to agriculture, which for the most part has been financed 
and controlled either by local interests or by trading and shipping 
companies of a semi-local character, usually with headquarters in 
the nearby Dominions. , ^ 

In the political sphere the area presents a divetsity of sovereignties 
and still more of administrative systems. Though Spain annexed the 
Marianas group in e 6S6 and the Dutch acquired s nominal cession 
of western New Guinea in 1714, it was not until about the middle of 
the nineteenth century that most of the area began to be of much 
political importance to the Western Powers, France acquired. New 
Caledonia in 1853. to serve as a penal setdement, and Britain after 
initial refusal annexed Fiji in JS74. .As late as 3S83 Britain repudiated 
the action of the Queensland governmetit in establishing formal 
control over south-eastern New Guinea. But the colonial ambitions 
of Germany were rising, and in 1884 German annexation of New 
Britain, New Ireland and the north-east coast of New Guinea was 
proclaimed. In the same year Great Britain estabRshed a protectorate 
over south-eastern New Guinea, in 1S93 over the Gilbert and 
Ellice islands, and bet^veen 1S93 and 1900 over most of the Solomon 
islands, Gennany had been in dispute with Spain about the 
Caroline blands and adjacent groups, and they were transferred to 
her in 1899. But meanwhile, Guam (together with the Philippines) 
had been ceded to the United States in 1S98 as a result of the 
Spanbh-American War, By 1900 all the bland groups had been 
virtually taken under the agis of the Poivers, though certain adminis¬ 
trative arrangemeriis—as betw'cen Britain and France in the New" 
Hebrides—were not concluded until later. By 1922 the political 
situation had changed in one important respect—by the elimination 
of Germany as a colonial Power in the Pacific, and the consequent 
transfer of her territories to other Pow-ers which held them under 
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mandate from the League of Xations, In particular, the entry of 
Japan into the Caroline islands, Marshall islands and Marianas gave 
her a valuable basis for strategic and economic penetration south¬ 
wards'and eastwards. 

In 1939 there were five major sovereignties in the Western Pacific 
controlling among them about a score of territories or dependencies 
(Austraha, New 2 ^ealand and Great Britain being regarded as a 
Single sovereignty from the international point of view'). A variety of 
administrative systems was in operation (Fig. 2). Fiji and the Gillwn 
and Ellice islands were British Crown Colonies j the greater part of 
the Solomon islands formed a British Protectorate; the Kingdom of 
Tonga was bound to Great Britain by a Treaty of Friendship and 
Protection. New' Caledonia was a French colony^ and attached to it 
were the Loyalty islands; Uvea and Futuna w'ere a protectorate. 
Guam and Wake island were United States possessions administered 
by the Navy Department; Dutch New' Guinea formed part of the 
Outer Provinces of the Netherlands Fast Indies. Lord Howe island 
w-as administered as part of New' South Wales; the Kermadecs were a 
dependency' of New' Zealand. Papua, in the south-east of New Guinea, 
and Norfolk island w'ere territories of the Australian Commonw'ealtb. 
The north-east part of New Guinea, together with New Britain and 
other adjacent islands, including Bougainville and Buka (in the 
Solomons), was a mandated territory controlled by Australia. The 
Caroline islands, Marshall islands and Marianas were held as a 
mandate by Japan, while Nauru w'as held under British mandate, 
writh Australia responsible for its administration. (The British 
Phosphate Commissioners, appointed as representatives of Great Brit¬ 
ain, Australia and New' Zealand, controlled the phosphate industry of 
Nauru and of the neighbouring Ocean island in the Gilbert and EUice 
Islands Colony.) Finally, the New Flebrides were administered as a 
condominium by Great Britain and France, Some of these adminis¬ 
trations have been disturbed by the war, but the majority continue 
in operation. 

Tvvo special administrative arrangements may be noted. Else- 
W'here than in Fiji, the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific 
(an office held by the Governor of Fiji) is the authority to whom the 
administrations of specifically British (as distinct from Australian and 
New Zaland) dependencies in the Pacific are immediately respons¬ 
ible. Similarly the French Commissitire g^n^al de la Rdpublique 
/rfljffdfjTf dans !e Padjiffue (an office held by the Governor of Xew 
Caledonia) is the authority to whom administrations of the French 
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dependencies are responsible. With this office is associated that of 
Comnussatre de Fratn^e dans Its NouveIks-H 3 rides. The two High 
Commissioners control adniinistration in the New Hebrides jointly 
for the condominiuni and se\'erally forjheir own nationals. 

Plan of this Volume 

The coniplexit)' of political and administrative arrangements and 
the diversity of island groups and peoples in tlie Western Pacific 
mate it desirable in this Handbook to treat the various component 
parts under a combination of geographical and political divisions. 
This method has been followed also in the case of the Eastern Pacific 
(vol. II^ pp. 4-5). Tor convenience in dealing witb the bulk of material 
the Western Pacific groups have been divided into two sections: 
Fiji, Tonga, New Caledonia and the other islands io the south-eastern 
section^ together with some others immediately linked with them 
politicalhv are described in the present volume' voL IV deals ’with 
New^ Guinea and the islands adjacent to it, together with Guam, 
Wake island, and the islands held before the outbreak of war by japan. 
The following sections deal only with the islands described in the 
present volume. 

Source Literature and INLvps 

The literature of the Western Pacific islands is very extensive, but 
much of it is of uneven qualit>' and range. Most useful general 
sources include: the Pacific Islands Y^ar Book (wartiniG edition, 
1942) ; The South Set^ hi the Modem Worlds by F. M. Keeaing 
(1942)- and (for coasts) the Admiralty Pocij^c Islands Fiioi. Several 
British territories have issued s^uable handbooks, w^hile the series 
of Colonial Office reports and blue books, and the reports to the 
League of Nations by the mandatory Pow'ers, are also of great value. 
Important periodical publications are the scientific journals Oceania 
and yonrnal of the Polynesian Sodetyt and the scries of scientific 
Bulletins published by the Bemice Fauahi Bishop Museum at Hono¬ 
lulu ^ the latter two deal primarily with the Polynesian area. Other 
useful topical periodicals are L’Odanie FranfOise and the Pacifa: 
Islojids Monthly^ Bibliographical notes for the various island 
groups w'ill be found at the ends of chapters. 

Much sur\^ey and cartographical work still remains to be done in the 
W^estem Pacific area, and the maps given in this volume therefore 
vary' considerably in their accuracy. ’While in many cases Admiralty 
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charts have been used as the basis^ details, especially for the interior 
of islands^ have often been talcen from more recent local'surveys by 
Lands Departments or other government organizations. In some 
cases, where no official map exists, sketch maps have been given to 
indicate the geneial character of the islands. (Details of maps and 
charts for the area co^'cred by this volume are given in Appendix I.) 

Latitude and longitude have been taken from .Admiralty charts and 
Sat/w^ Dir^c/wns; in some cases thse are only approximate, since 
precis observations have not been made. Reference to the 
Dfrti’tumr will shotv that some islands are reported as being several 
miles out of their charted position. Altitudes also catmot alwaj-s be 
taken as exact; sources of apparently equal authority are apt to show 
discrepancies, and since many of the altitude have been calculated 
from observations at sea they probably include the height of the 
" vegetation. Except on a few specialised maps and diagrams, British 
units are used throughout the volume. Unless otherwise specified, 
heights are given in feet, depths in fathoms, distances on land in 
statute miles, and distance along the coast or from one island to 
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another In naudea] miles. For uniformity in the treatment of maps, all 
soalesi are given in both statute miles and kilometres (or component 
units of these). 

For the extra moner physical and social features on the maps a 
series of conventional symbo'Is has been used. The general key to 
these symbols is given in Fig. 3, WTien on port plans and other 
specialized maps difTereni symbols are used^ ait individual key is 
provided. Mercator’s projection has been used except where other¬ 
wise noted. 

Pl,\CE-NAME3 

The treatment of place-names in the southern islands of the 
Western Pacific is complicated by several factors, fn some areas the 
native place-names are Pohmesian, in others Melanesian' while in 
one area, the Gilbert isl^ds, they are Micronesian. In some areas 
English names and English spelling of native names are current, in 
others French names and French spelling of native names; while in 
one area, the New Hebrides, there are alternative English and French 
forms and spellings. Moreover, early Spanish names still in use have 
been spelt m several different ways in modem times. 

The main principles adopted in this volume are: 

1. In general, local official names, as showm on lands and survey 
department maps or in official documents, have been followed. 

a. Exception has been made in the case of certain French official 
names for which conventional English forms are in common use: 
e.g., Noumea (Noumea); New' Caledonia (Nouvelle-Caliidonie); 
Loyalty islands (lies Loyaut^s, Archipel des Loyautes). The 
official French name h given in brackets at an appropriate place in 
the text. 

3. Descriptive geographical terms are given in their English form 
in the text and on maps. Exceptions are made only where the geo¬ 
graphical descriptive term is normally used as an inseparable part of 
the native name; and in the set of detailed maps of suh-disdsions of 
Xew' Caledonia, where all names are given in the full French form to 
assist identification from French sources. 

4. Since the same native name may apply to a physical feature and 
to a nearby settlement, names of all physical features are given on the 
maps in italic lettering and names of settlements in roman lettering. 

5. The system of orthography followed is in general that of the 
Permanent Committee on Geographical Names, the R,G.S. H 
system. But the inclusion is made of the glottal closure, represented 
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as ' (inverted comma), for which no allowance is made in the Pacific 
islands lists of names issued by the cdmmittee. The glottal closure^ 
for which a special symbol is used in phonetics^ is usually repre¬ 
sented by some form of comma in scientific publications dealing 
with the area, and it has now been odicially included in the standard 
alphabet of Tonga. 

6 . In spelling, the forms on local official maps or in recent official 
documents have been generally used, and supplemented from the 
Lists of Oceanic Names issued by the Permanent Contmitiee on 
Geographical Names. In a few cases, how'ever, the official spelling 
of native names has been modified in accordance with modern 
scientific usage, or English spelling is used instead of French spelling. 
In such cases of modification the official or altemative spelling is 
given in brackets at an appropriate place in the text. 

(Further details regarding place-names are given in Appendix JL) 


Chapter 11 
TONGA 

Physical Geography: HislOiy: Growth uid Disirihution of Population: 

Tht Poople 


The Tonga group, formerly known as the Friendly islands, com¬ 
prises rather more than 150 islands lying approximately between 



Fij;. 4 . The Tonga group, showing its ralaiinn to iirighbouring islands and groups 
Based on Adinlra3t>' chart no. 'jEo. . , 


lat. and 23“ s, and long, 173“ and iTb" w, to the east and south’^ 
east of Fiji and jhc south-west of Samoa. The islands form three 
main groups, Tongatapu in the south, Ha'apai in the centre and 
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Vava*u in the north; the dlvUinn is not merely geographical, but has 
historical and administrative significance. There are also several 
outlying islands, of which the most important are I'Jiiiatoputapu, 
167 miles north of Vava'ii, and Nruafo*ouT miles north-west of 
Vava*u (Fig. 4). Though the group as a whole covers such a wide 
eTcpanse the total area of the islands is only 26^ stj. miles^ and about 
half of this is comprised in the Tongatapu group alone. 

The Kingdom of Tonga is a limited monarchy, over which Great 
Britain established a protectorate by a Treal^' of Friendship and 
Protection signed in May 1900 and ratified m February 1901. The 
Sovereign of Tonga is Her Majesty^ Queen Salote Tupou, D.B.E., who 
ascended the throne in 1918. The British government is represented 
by an Agent and Consul, who acts as adviser to the Tongan govern¬ 
ment in all matters of importance, including finance, and who 
derives his authority from the High Commissioner and Consul- 
General for the Western Pacific, at Suva, Fiji. 

PHYSICAL GEOGR.\PHY 

Structcre 

The islands of the Tonga group are not of a uniform physical type. 
Geologically, they may be arranged in three divisions (Fig. 5): 

(i) Subaerial volcanic islands, formed above the sea by volcanic 
action. 

(ii) Raised marine volcanic islands, formed beneath the sea and 
elevated (they are usually of stratified volcanic material, but 
some have limestone formations as well). 

(iii) Islands formed entirely of limestone. 

Suhaeriid Volcanic Islands 

These volcanic islands form a line running approximately parallel 
to the long axis of the group (north-north-east and south-south-west) 
on the tvesterly side of it, though Niuafo^ou is somewhat off this line 
to the north-west. They appear to be part of a volcanic chain which 
stretches from Kew Zealand through the- Kermadec islands to 
Savai*i in Samoa. Though volcanic activity seems to be extinct in 
some of these islands others are still active, and eruptions often occur 
along the chain, not only from surface vents but also from beneath 
the sea. Occasionally a new island has been formed by these sub¬ 
marine eruptions, but usually no new isl^d appears, though the sea 
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is apt to be covered with pumice and ash which float on to the beacbci 
of islands in the vicinity- 

islands in which volcanic activity may be regarded as ^tincl com¬ 
prise ‘Aia, Huaga Tonga and Hnnga Ka'apai^ Kao, Niuatoputapu 
and Tafahi. (Pylstaart). lying south-west of Tongatapu, is the 
most southerly island of the Tonga group; it has two peaks, the 
higher ha\-ing an elevation of ijibs Hunga Tonga and Hunga 
Ha‘apai, to the north of the west end of Tongatapu, are two small 
islands which are clearly fragments of an old volcanic cone. They 
stand out of the sea about miles apart, Hunga Tonga reaching a 
height of about 490 ft. and Hunga Ha'apai about 400 ft. Each island 
has a high vertical face on the inward side, with layers of black hard 
rock alternating with softer layers^ the slope being outwards and 
downwards atvay from the original centre of the crater. Kao, lying 
on the western side of the Tonga group, presents a singularly perfect 
conical outline from all points of view. The peak reaches a height of 
3,380 ft., and is known as Tokonako. This volcano has not been 
active within the whole period of any Tongan tradition, though it is 
close to Tofua, which erupts. Niuatoputapu and Tafahi lie to the 
north of Vava^u, halftvay between it and Samoa, The former, largely 
Rat but with a hill 350 ft. high in the centre, would appear to have 
been greatly denuded; the latter, reaching an elevation of about 
a,ooo ft., is cone-shaped and very rocky, rising steeply from the sea. 

Islands which show signs of volcanic activity,, sometimes of 
great violence, comprise Fonuafo‘ou (Falcon island), Toftia, Late, 
Fonualei and Xiuafo'ou; with them may be included Metis shoal, 
which for a time has been an island, of the same character as 
Fonuafo'ou. (A description of these islands is given in the section on 
recent volcanic activit}^ pp. 23^3'> ) 

Raised ilfarr'iie Volcanic Isltitids 

The islands formed from submarine volcanic material comprise 
several in the Ha^apai group and ^Eua, a little to the south-east of 
Tongatapu. The Nomnka group, which forms the southern division 
of the Ha^apai group, consists of a number of small islands which 
are the emerged highest points of an extensive submarine plateau, 
with depths of less than 50 fethoms over a large area of it. Komuta 
island itself is of limestone formation, but other islands in the 
vicinity of it, such as Mango. Tonumea. TO'nua and Xomukaiki. are 
formed of volcanic tuffs, largely stratified as a result of submarine 
action. 
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The bland of Mango is composed for ihe moat part of layers of 
volcanic tuffs, which vary much in character. At the eastern and 
western ends of the island, which is about 2, miles long, there are 
rounded hilb attaining a height of about 150 ft. above sea level. The 
summit of the eastem hill is formed of thick and approximately 
horixonid layers of fine white material wtuch b largely calcareous 
but contains also a fine volcanic residue^ The western hill is com-^ 
posed of layers of a coarse conglomerate, dipping slightly towards 
the w'est-south-west, and consisting of rounded fragments of lava 
embedded in a calcareous matrix; fragments of coral, sometsf them 
6 in* in diameter, are mLved with the volcanic fragments. Between 
the hills, layers of the two kinds of rock are found in alternation. 
Projecting to the south of the w'est end of the island is a small 
peninsula, formed of a mass of breccia traversed in s'arious directions 
by cracks, but presenting no regular stratification. The fragments 
arc embedded in a calcareous matri'c and vary greatly in size. On the 
surface are large boulders, some of coral and others of volcanic rock, 
evidently left isobted by removal of the finer material around them; 
and in a cliff which surrounds this part of the island fragments of 
coral are thickly scattered among the volcanic constituents. But 
though Mango is surrounded by a broad fringing reef, no raised 
coral rock has been found upon in 

The island appears to have been formed originally as a submarine 
bank, probably due to volcanic action, and on this corals grew* On 
a return of volcanic activity violent explosions broke up the coral 
reef and the fragments of it were mLxed with the volcanic materiab 
to form the breccias of which the island is now composed. The 
southern peninsula, where the constituents are largest and mixed 
without ?^tratification, tvas probably nearest to the point of eruption. 
The island was subsequently elevated to its present height, probably 
too rapidly to allow' of the growth of coral reefs to any extent in the 
process, and weathering reducedThe hills to their present rounded 
outline* 

A similar reconstruction would account for the formation of the 
other tuff islands of the Xomuka group, as also for Kotu and Matuku, 
a little further to the north, in some eases, how'ever, as for instance 
Nomukaiki, where the material consists primarily of alternating fine 
and coarse beds of brown and grey ashes, w'ith molluscan remains 
but no coral, the submarine layers would seem to have been formed 
under quieter conditions than in the case of Mango* 

The structure of ^Eua, which has received more study than that 
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of Other islands of the Tonga group, conforms to the same general 
category of islands composed of a nucleus of bedded volcanic 
material on which have been deposited beds of limestone. But it 
also has lava flows and intrusive dykes, and its geological histoiy' 
would appear to be somewhat more complicated than that of the 
other islands in the vicinity (Figs. 6, 7). 

The western part of the island, including the western ridge and 
the greater part of the central valley, is composed of limestone, while 
the eastern part of the island comprises both limestone and volcanic 
material. Along the seaward side of the summit of the eastern ridge 
is a curious limestone wall, varying from about 3 to 30 ft. high and 
apparently a product of erosion. From the base of this wall the 
descent to the sea is made by sheer limestone cliflts interrupted by a 
series of w’ell defined terraces, six in all. These terraces, which are 
broken at intervals, have an average altitude from sea level of 100, 
200, 340, 400, 550 and 760 ft., and difier considerably in breadth, 


o< 

Fig. 7. *Eua, Tonga: geological section. 

For ke>’ see Fig. 6. The s>'TnboU are not intended to give any indication of dip of 
the strata. Based on J. E. Ho&neister, Bernice P. Bishop Museum BulUtin, no. 96, 
Fig. 4, section B-B' (Honolulu, 1932). 

the 400 ft. terrace extending around the tip of the island as a broad 
flat, while most of the others are narrow. On parts of the ridge 
summit, however, and also in places along the eastern terraces and 
the beach below’, the limestone has been cut away, exposing the 
underlying volcanic rocks. The whole western side of the ridge 
including the upper part of the slope to the central valley is composed 
of a soft red volcanic tuff, w’ith conical or fiat-topped hills produced 
by erosion. But in places here as on the northern part of the ridge 
summit, much of the volcanic material overlies limestone, as is 
shown by sink-like depressions which in a few' cases go right through 
the surface material and expose the limestone beneath. 

This and other ev’idence reveals two distinct ages of volcanic rocks 
on the island, the tuffs of the younger presenting less angular and 
finer grained fragments, though in general composition similar to 
the older rocks. The limestones too are of two types, an older con¬ 
sisting chiefiy of foraminifera with some molluscs and echinoids, 
and a younger consisting primarily of typical corals. In general the 
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foraminiferal limestones ocair only along the upper eastern side of 
the island, while the coral reef limestones make up the western side 
of the island and also the lower seaward terraces on the eastern 
side. 

The geological history of the island may be reconstructed in 
simplified form as follov^-s. Volcanic eruptions biiilt up a mound, the 
material of which was probably re-work^ by wave action and carried 
by currents to form a submarine platform. During a subsequent quiet 
period lime-secreting organisms, chiefly foraminifera, deposited beds 
of limestone 200 ft. or more in thickness over the volcanic base. 
After renewed volcanic actiWty intermittent uplift occurred, during 
the pauses of which the terraces were cut by marine action, chiefly 
on the windward eastern side. -\nd during the entire progress of the 
uplift corals and other shell-bearing organisms were depositing beds 
of limestone .over the island in the form of coral reef veneers on the 
eastern side and thicker reefs on the western side. Later elevation 
tilted the island so that the eastern and southern sides now stand 
higher than the western and northern sides. 

Limestone Islands 

The islands formed entirely of limestone comprise: Tongatapu and 
Va\a*u; the smaller islands around Vava*u; nearly all the islands of 
the northern Ha'apai group, including Ha‘ano, Foa and Lifuka; and 
Nomuka in the southern portion of the Ha*apai group. The material 
of all of them is of coral origin, and it would seem that they have all 
been formed by the elevation of atolls or barrier reefs, though the 
elevation has been unequal at different points of the area. 

Tongatapu, the largest island of the whole group, is some 22 miles 
in greatest length, and of irregular crescentic shape, with the convex 
side to the south. The coral limestone of w hich it b composed reaches 
the surface in many places in large flat patches, though elsewhere it 
is covered wnth a layer of reddish brown clay. Extensive caverns and 
subterranean galleries have been hollow’ed out in the limestone by 
rain water which has percolated through this porous rock. Con¬ 
siderable tracts along the northern shore of the island are low and 
not above the reach of the highest tides, but the level gradually rises 
towards the convex southern side, the highest part being at the south- 
e^t opposite 'Eua, where there is a low* cliff of coral rock. To the 
north of the island there is a shallow area of considerable extent, 
with coral reefs on many parts of the seaward margin; several islets, 
some of sand and others of coral rock elevated to about 15 ft. above 
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the surface, are dotted along the reefs. Opposite the middle of the 
northern shore of Tongatapu there is a large basin (forming the 
harbour of Xuku*aJofa), while the interior of the island is partly 
occupied by an irregular and shallow lagoon communicating with 
the sea on the north. The central part of the Tongatapu area, repre¬ 
sented by the lagoon and the basin, is at a lower level than the 
circumference^ represented by the coral reefs and islets to the north 
and the higher land to the south and east. .This gives the basis for 
Darwin^s view that Tongatapu represents an upraised ^toll, though 
of somewhat imperfect form. 

Momuka, in the southern part of the Ha^apai group, is a small 
triangular island of coral limestone, with a large shallow lagoon 
' occupying a great part of the interior (Fig. ay). The land border is 
broad on the Avest 'and north-west of the lagoon, but elsewhere is 
narrow. A ridge on the western side attains a height of over 160 ft., 
but on the east the land is much lower, varying from 15 to about 
100 ft. above the sea, and on the south-AS'est it is often hardly higher 
than the top of the beach. 'I'he depth of the sea for some distance 
around is less than 30 fathoms. X^omuka is evidently an atoll which 
has been formed in shallow water by successive elevations, the ring 
having been completed only in the last stages. 

The larger islands of the Ha^apai group lie in a line extending 
from Ha'ano in the north to Alcfa in the south and constitute the 
elevated parts of a long reef which, after extending in a south¬ 
westerly direction for some 30 miles, sweeps round in a curve to the 
west and north-west, and is finally lost among the reefs and islands 
of the Kotu group. This long reef may be regarded as a barrier reef 
Or imperfect atoll which haa undergone some elevation of an 
unequal kind* 

The island of Lifuka, politically the centre of the group, may be 
taken as a tjpical example of the structure. It is alxjut ^ mile in 
breadth on the average and some 5 miles long. From the beach on 
the western side there is a very gradual slope up towards the eastern 
side of the island, which is about 20 ft. above high vvater. Near the 
eastern side there is a rather rapid fall, terminating in a little clilf 
some 10 ft. high, extending along the whole eastern shore. This 
eastern shore cliff, common to many of the Tonga islands, is known 
locally as the /iku. 'J'he rock of which the cliff is made consists of 
masses of coral of various sizes cemented together into a conglom¬ 
erate, and the cliff base is much excavated by wav'e action. The 
height of the other islands of the group varies, though not to any 
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great exteot+ those to the north and west having apparently under¬ 
gone rather greater elevation than those to the south. 

Vava'u and the small islands aroynd it, while belonging to the coral 
limestone group, are remarkable for their elevation as compared Avith 
the ether limestone islands of Tonga. \ ava'u itself, with much land 
over 100 ft. in height on the south and south-west, rises to the north 
and north-east to a maximum height of 670 ft., the coastline there 
being bordered by limestone cltfls, liftu (Plate i), 30D-500 ft, high. 
While the northern coast b fairly even, that on the south and 
south-west is characterbed by long promontories sttetching out 
from the main mass of the island, and separated by narrow, deep 
arms of the sea (Fig. aS). Off this coast are small islands, in some 
cases continuing the lines of the promontories. These off-lying 
islands and projecting points of the main Ls'and are flat-topped in 
profile (Plate 5), and the majority of them stand at one of 
Three levels of elevation aboveythe sea—approximately at 140 ft., 
260-350 ft., or 420-530 ft. Corresponding with the tops of the 
I lower islands there are terraces on the sides of the intermediate 
I and higher land, leading to the description of the islands and 
I promontories as having one, two or three storeys. The differences 
in the levels may be in part explained by an unequal force of 
elevation at the various points of the area. In some cases the 
summits of the islands, though level in profile, show well-marked 
depressions. The most striking is the small island of .\ a, which has 
an outer rim rising steeply from the sea to a height of from 85 to 
95 ft., while the interior is a flat depression only some 35 ft. above 
sea level. It would thus appear that the islet was formerly an atoll 
with a lagoon some 10 fathoms deep occupying the centre when the 
margin stood at sea level. The margin now consists mainly of rough 
masses of limesione rock, while the interior is of brown earth. 

The shape of the Yava'u group as a whole, penetrated by long, 
narrow deep inlets of the sea, suggests that it Avas formed on a much 
denuded basis, probably of volcanic nature, the surface of which 
was deeply scored by valleys previous to a period of subsidence. 
During this period the deposits which formed the limestone rock 
may have begun to be laid down, and continued during subsequent 
elevation. 

Recent Volcanic Activity 

Volcanic activity in the group has at times been of a spectacular 
natin-e. Perhaps the best known instance is that of Fonuafo*ou 
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(Falcon island)^ a recently formed volcanic mound which has 
attracted much attention through its alternate appearance and 
disappearance. 

In 1867 H.M.S. Falcon reported a shoal in about lat 30 ° 3o' S, 
long, 175° zo' w, about 30 mi]e$ west of Nomuka. In 1877 smoke 
was reported by H.M.S. Sappho to be rising from the sea at this 



Fig. 8 .. Fonuafo^ou (Falcoit island), Tonga, in 1SS9 

The major part of the island wis then flat land, with cincter ridgm. Breaks in the 
fathom lines indicate lack of data. Based on: (t) Admiralty chart no. 1385; (z) 
W. J. L- Wharton, 'Now* on a Recent Volcanic island in the Pacific", 
voU xo. p. 477 {London, 1890}. 

spot. In 18S5 a volcanic island rose from ihe sea therCj as the result 
of a submarine eruption on 14 October, and was reported by the 
Janei Nic/u^I^ a passing steamer, to be 3 miles long and about 350 ft. 
high. In the following year the U.S.S. A/oAfVeoi passed it, when its 
length was calculated to be 1^4 miles and its height 165 ft* From the 
crater on the eastern end dense columns of smoke were rising. In 
jBSy a French man-of-war reported its height to be 290 ft. 
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In 1S89 a ihorough txamination of it was made by H.M. sun-eying- 
ship Egena, Comnumder Oldhain, and it was then rr miles long 
and O'g mile wide (Figs. 8^ 10)- The southern part faced by 
clifis, the summit of which t^'as 153 ft. above the sea, and from the 
top of these a gradual slope led do^vn to a stretch of flat land crossed 
by cim^ed cinder ridges from 3 to 12 ft. high;, apparently formed by 
spring tides and strong winds. A little steam issuing fbom cracks in 
the cliffs was the sole sign of activity^ but a pool of sea water which 
had filtered through the ash had temperatures from 91® F+ to 113 F. 
and in a hole dug in the flat the temperature was 128'' The whole 
island was formed of ash and cinders, w ith a few volcanic bombs and 
blocks especially on the verge O'f the cliffs,. This loose material vvas 
being rapidly removed by wave action, under the influence of the 
almost constant south-easterly winds. It was considered that the 
original summit was some 200-300 yd, to the south of the cliffs, that 
the shallow bank stretching to the south represented the former 
extension of the island, and that the flat land to the north was due 
in part to redistribution under the lee of the island of material 
removed from the southern face. In 1890 the island was being rapidly 
reduced by the sea. 

In X)ecember the island was about miles in diameter and 
about 50 ft. high at the southern end; in the centre was a lake about 
4 or 3 ft. deep, of clear fresh water with a strong mineral chloride 
flavour. The land surface w'as composed of red and black scoriae, 
and while the sea had depths of 40 fathoms close to the island^ the 
water was discoloured for 3 or 4 miles away owing to the detritus. 
In one part the surface of the island was so hot that it blistered the 
bare feet of visitors. 

In 189S the island was reported as being only a reefj barely awash. 
In April 1900 it had re-emerged slightly as a black hump protruding 
some 9 ft. above the waves, but by 1913 it was reported to have dis¬ 
appeared altogether. In November 1921, when the sile was visited 
by H.AI.S. Veronica, there was discoloured water, with a verj' heavy 
swell and a continuous break, at the south-west comer of the area. 
The break was caused by a rock about 15 yd. in diameter and of a 
mottled greenish colour, and the bottom w^s plainly ’visible for some 
distance around. 

On 4 October 1927, however, the island was reported to be 
erupting again, and when observed three days later it was 1,730 yd. 
long north and south, 1,430 yd. broad east and west, and 305 ft. high. 
Every twenty minutes the volcano erupted for one niinute, and the 
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Steam and other matenal rose to a height of over 4^000 being 
occasionallv visible from Toogaiapu, 60 miles away. In May 1928 
the bland %vas vbited by a party, including the Fremier of Tonga, 
who annexed it for the govemment. It was then roughly circular, 
about 2 miles across and 365 ft. high in greatest elevation, on the 
west wall of the crater (Fig. 9). The crater was near the south-east 
(wtndw^ard) side of the island, nearly a mile wide, with sides con- 



Ba$ed on J. E. HoEiiiieisier, H. s. Ladd and H. L- Amng, ^Falcon island', Ajna^art 
Journal (rj 5th scries, VOl. xvin, p. (New Haven, 

stantly steaming and showing deposits of sulphur of a yellow, orange 
or white colour. There were actually parts of two craters, a younger 
one with steep walls lying wHthin an older one. The south-eastern 
wall of the crater w^as very low, and storm waves had gained access 
over a barrier of re-w-orked scoria, forming a Crater lake, part of 
which was boiling vigorously. The water was acid, with much free 
sulphur. Round the lake were flats of ash, with sulphur deposits and 
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mar ty sieam vents. The Islaxid consisted chiefly of unconsolidated 
volcanic ashj pumice and scoria, but numerous small volcanic bombs 
and blocks of solid la^'a were scattered over the crater wall, par¬ 
ticularly on the windw'ard side. There were no lava floTiVS. Already 
the sea had cut steep cliffs too ft, or so high along the windward side, 
and some of the tciaterial was being shifted to leeward aind re- 
deposited, as had occurred forty years before. The cliffs were being 
undercut by the w’aves, arid huge sections slipped from time to time 
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Fig- 10. Fonnaffl'ou (FtJeon is]sn<ij, Tonga: profiles during half b century. 

A (from west) and B (from south), in iS 39 ; C (from north-west) and D (from 
south), in £ (dircotioii not known), in JQ41D. 5 iM«d ont (1) J. J. Listci*, 'A 

Visit (0 the Newly Falcon Island, Tonga Group, South Pacific^ Pro¬ 

ceedings of the Royol Gt^aphicai Society, ncv,' aeries, vol. Kir. p. 160 (London, 
I Ggo)—for A and B ^ (a) J. £. Ho^hneistcr and H. S- Ladd, "^FaJeon, The Pacihe^s 
Newest [sl^d\ Notional Geo^uphic Mogosme, vot, uv, pp. 762,763 (Washington, 
D.C., 19:^3)—forC and D; (3) F. R. Charlton, 'Fojiuafo'o or F^con Island', Gec- 
grap^al yoitrnal, vol, KCVItt, p- 33 (London, 19+1)—for E. 

inio the sea. The leeward (north-w'est) side of the island was not 
cliffed, but there was a steep bank of coarse black scoria on which 
the surf broke. Apart from the action of the sea, the island was 
undergoing erosion from rain water^ which had scored deep gullies 
down the slopes. 

Fonuafo'ou continued to erupt atdnterv als for some years, and for 
a time its dimensions seemed to have increased, [n October 192S it 
was reported to be about 405 ftn high^ and tn October 1930 to be 
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abouE 475 ft. high. In 193.6 its maxiinum height was only about 
zoo ft. Volcanic eruptions came at intenals of about even- 15 
minutes from a submarine vent otf the south-east comer, but bv this 
time a second period of reduction Seems to have begun. In 193S the 
volcanic activity' had apparently Subsided, and the island W'as about 
li miles long, rather flatj and only about 30 ft, high. In November 
1940 its maximum height was estimated as 20-30 ft. (Fig. 10). It 
had steep scoria beaches swept by a heavy surf^ and there was no 
sign of volcanic activity, though the scoria w^as unpleasandy hot 
inland. The surface consisted of a series of low parallel ridges with 
wide shallow' depressions between, and the island had a bare desolate 
appearance. There was no vegetation other than one small coconut 
palm about 3 ft. high—possibly germinated from a nut planted in 
1928. 

To the north of Fonuafp^ou is Tofua, rising to a height of about 
1,600 ft., and with an area of about 21 sq. miles. Over 3 sq. irules is 
occupied by a crater lake known as Lofia, The island is in a state of 
intermittent volcanic activity, the vent being on the northern side, 
about zoo ft. above sea level. In September 1900, when the volcano 
was in eruption, the dull glare from the crater was Ulummated every 
few' minutes by a burst of flame, and masses of red-hot rock were 
projected into the air with deep reverberations^ 

To the north-easi of 'rofua lies iMetis shoal, which appears to 
have emerged once from the sea in the same manner as Fonuafo^ou. 
An islet 29 ft, high was reported there by the Metis m 1S75, and 
when passed by HAI.S. Sappho in 1S78 it was about 200 yd. long 
and 110 ft, high, volcanic action having added to its size in the 
interim. Quantities of w'hiie smoke were being emitted from il, and 
it was apparently covered with sulphur, it was said to have been still 
in activity in 1S86, and in 1890 its height was given as 151 ft. But 
by 1898 it liad a depth of z fathoms over it. 

Further again 10 the north-east is Late, which rises to a height of 
about 1,700 ft. and has two craters. Late is a volcano which may 
perhaps be regarded as dormant,, since it has not erupted since 1S54. 
When visited by HAI.S. Esft in 1866 and by H.M.S. Penguin in 
1898, vapour was seen issuing from a crater. Fonualei, about 40 miles 
north-west of Yava'u, and the most northerly island of the Tonga 
group proper, b also 2 volcano which remains dormant for many 
years at a time, bui breaEcs out at times into violent eruption. In 
August 1847 an eruption destroyed part of the island (which has 
since been described as a 'hopeless wTcck’) and threw out ash in 
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such large quantity that gardens in Va^n^u were spoiled and vessels 
passing 500 miles or so to the north-east received wind-bome 
material. In the latter part of 1937 Fonualei was again active^ and on 
8 July 1938 it was in violent eruption. In June 1939 smoke and steam 
were still being emitted from the siimniit, and steam was also coming 
from the south-eastern side of-the island; this side entirely 
covered in recent Uva. Spouts of water due to snbmaiine volcanic 
dismrbances were observ ed in the sea about i mile south-east of the 
island. 

Niuafo^ou, lying 211 miles north-west of Vava*u, is a ring-shaped 
island with a large lake occupying a ceniraJ crater sink. The total 
area of the island is about 19 sq, miles, of which the lake and its 
subsidiaries comprise about 6 sq. miles (Figs. 31, 32). The island 
is subject to intermittent volcanic activity', which-has proved dan¬ 
gerous to human settlement. Eruptions within historic times have 
taken place about 1814^ and in 1S33, 1867, 18&6, 1912, 1939, 
1935 and 1943. The eruptions of 1814 and r8S6 were steam- 
blast phenomena; they piled up sand islets and peninsulas in 
the lake, streived the island with dust and sand, and broke dowm 
crops w'ith mud. In 1S86, after an earthquake on 31 August, an 
explosive eruption ascended 3,000 ft. from the lake, violent lightning 
storms developved, and big steam-blast vents opened to pile up sand 
hills tvhich ultimately were from 200 to 4OD ft. high. There ivere 
three days and nights of senu-darkness, but the outbreak as a w^hole 
lasted iS days. On the leeward side deposits on the ring ridge were 
zo ft. deep, and even on the seiilcments ash lay si ft. deep. There 
seems to have been no direct loss of life. 

The other outbreaks were lava eruptions, and took place not 
within the crater ring but along cracks trending chiefly north and 
south at the base of the ring ridge on the west side of the island. In 
1S53 the village of Ahau was destroyed and a number of people lost 
their lives; in 1929 the village of Futu was ako destroyed, though no 
lives were lost since the people w'ere warned in time and fled to the 
hills. In all these outbreaks lava flows have moved down the western 
slopes, covering much good agricultural land, and in many cases 
reaching the sea (Fig. 31). The lava is a felspar basalt similar to 
chose of Hawaii, but with olivine le^ conspicuous. In the 1929 
eruption, W'hich was typical, the old cracks of the earlier eruptions 
suddenly extended northwards, and fiery slag shot up from a line 
of small Craters. Fountains of lava shot up 20-50 ft., spraying 
out in gkssy needles, spattering in lumps, and building up long 
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ridges along straight charms; torrents flovved out in solid fields, and 
among other phenomena many coconut palms were moulded by 
la^'a so as to leave groves of stone trees 5-13 ft. high. The eruption 
began on 25 July and lasted little more than a day, but in that time 
a great deal of damage done, A small eruption abo took place 
on the south side of the island in 1935* In 1943 there were more 
severe outbreaks (the last being on 26 September) which rendered 
much of the island one continuous lava held. There itas no loss of 
life, but much destruction of crops. 

Relief 

In general there is a strong contrast between the western volcanic 
islands of Tonga, the larger of w^hich are mountainous and rugged 
with steep sides^ and the eastern stratified tuff islands and limestone 
islandb, w'hich are on the whole low and comparativ'ely flat* In 
altitude Tofua and Late, two volcanic cones of the w^est^ are well 
over 1,000 ft, high and Kao reaches a height of 3,380 ft. In the east, 
on the other hand, while ‘Ena has an altitude of about 1,000 ft., 
Tongatapu is less than 300 ft* high, and nearly all small islands 
round it are less than 100 ft. high. All the Ha'apai group with the 
exception of Nomuta have an altitude of less than 150 ft, and most 
less than loo ft.; and, though Va>‘a^u reaches a height of 670 ft., 
practically all the inlands around it have heights of less than 300 ft. 
In the group as a whole, in fact, few hiUs are regarded by the people 
33 high enough to deserv'e names. 

Except on the volcanic islands, and on Vava*u and *Eua, valleys 
are few and shallow'. Ow'ing primarily to the porous nature of the 
soil and underlying rock, streams are practically non-existent. There 
is one permanent stream on Niuatoputapu and there are several on 
‘Eua, flowing in V-shaped ravines at limes as much as 100 ft. deep. 
On Tongatapu and other islands rain water finds its way to the sea 
through underground channels cut in the limestone, sometimes 
emerging m springs on the shore. 

Freshwater lakes of some size occur in the old craters of some of 
the volcanic islands, as Tofua and Nmafo'ou, and there is also a 
small and fairly shallow' lake in'the south-west of Vava*u. 

Further physical detail is given in the description of the individual 
islands in Chapter IIL 



PJaie 5. Xonh-Hiasc coo&c of Vava'u 

* 1*11 IS view shows the characierJscEcaUv Hiai-loppvd headlands and stiM^p oEilfs, wilfi occasional 
white patches caused by landslips showing thiou^h the vegctaijon. 



Plate 6 . ElowholeSt I'ongatapu 

The sprav shoots up as waves strikinp the limestone wave bench rush into cTefts and vspe t 
mingled nit and water with preat force through narrow apertures. 







Fia[f 7. Panjia imotu island, VaVa'u 

The [shad is thickly wocdetl ivEth C^jConut palms and other cutiivat^ trees and plants. 



Plate !+. Anfiaha, Niuafa'cnj. 

centre of the picture is the landitiR ith its wpra chute (PiK. tt). 'Hie wooded 

0^1^43 crater rim. The photofirapli ^^as taken before the 
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Coasts 


Coastlines In the Tonga group arc of a varied and complicated 
character^ so that a detailed description of them is best given for each 
island in turn (Chapter JII), But in a general schematic way, if 
the group be thought of as arranged roughly in a ring, there is a 
marked difference between the outer and inner coastlines. On the 
outer edge of the ring (represented by the north side of Vava'Uj the 
east side of Ha^apai, the south-east and south sides of Tongaiapu^ 
and by the more isolated islands of Niuafo‘ou, Niuatoputapu, ^Eua, 
‘Ata, Tofua, Kao and Late) the coastline tends to be nigged and 
cliff-fringed, often high, ^sithoiit major indentations. On the inner 
edge of the ring and within it (as on the south side of Vava'u, the 
west side of Ha'apai, the north side of Tongatapu, and around the 
Xomuka, Kotu and other groups of small islands lying between) the 
coastline is usually lo\\\ much indented;, and complicated by an 
elaborate reef system. On the outer edge of the ring navigation is 
simple^ but anchorage and landing are difficult; on the inside of the 
ring navigation is not easy, but anchorage^ shelter and landing are 
available. 

A feature of the southern coasts of the islands is the almost con¬ 
tinuous heavy surf resulting from the swell raised by the south* 
westerly gales in high southern latitudes. Earthquakes are common, 
but not severe as a rule, thoifgh damage has been caused on the low’ 
islands of Ha'apai, such as Lifuka and LJiha, by seismic sea weaves. 

Anchorages are given later for each island in turn. But for the 
group as a vvhole the three anchorages in most general use are those 
sendng the ports of Nuku^alofa (Tongatapu), Lifuka (Ha^apai) and 
Xeiafu (V^ava^u), the first being the principal port of Tonga. Anchor¬ 
age in Kukua'^alofa harbour is in moderate depths, and is fairly clear 
of dangers, but approach must be made through somewhat com¬ 
plicated channels through extensive coral reefs. Anchorage at I.ifuka 
is of the same type, though more limited and exposed to westerly 
winds; Xeiafii harbour, lying landlocked between the north-east coast 
of Pangaimotu and south-west coast of Xha Vava^u, is ^ily the best 
in the group from the point of view of approaches and shelter, but 
is inconvenient because of its great depth and indifferent holding 
ground. The Vav^^u group, with its deeply indented coastline, offers 
a number of other useful anchorages. Elsewhere anchorage is apt to 
be poor. 

Port facilities in the group as a whole arc not highly developed 
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and except at Nuku'alofa and Neiafu landing must be made from 
boats, either at small piers or jetties or on to the reef. Roads lead to 
the interior of the blands from any of the landings ordinarily used, 
but except on Tongatapu and in the \acinity of Xeiafu and Pangai 
they are often not fit for vehicular traffic. 

Climate 

The Tonga group, lying well to the south of the equator, has a 
comparatively pleasant climate for the tropic... The heat is less than 
in Fiji and Samoa, and cool nights are generally experienced in 
Tongatapu and ‘Eua. Humidity during the- middle of the year, 
however, is apt to be high, especially in the northern islands, and is 
trying to Europeans. 

The prevailing winds arc the trades, which blow from May to 
November, mainly from the east-south-east, though becoming south¬ 
easterly in July. From December to .A.pril the w'inds are more 
v’ariable, but are commonly from the east. In January they may blow 
from the north-east, but in February, March and .April they are 
sometimes from the west or north-w^est, with N-iolent squalls accom¬ 
panied by showers. 

Hurricanes are liable to occur from November to \Iarch, and one 
has even been knowm as late as May. These begin in the north-west, 
shift to the northw^d and eastward and end in the south-east. They 
usually last for the greater part of a day and a night. In the south of 
the group, as at Tongatapu, they are not often experienced, but they 
arc more frequent in the northern islands, where they are very 
destructive to plantations and buildings, and necessitate relief being 
sent to the people by the government. Loss of life is rare, but the 
damage is especially severe to the coconut palms, which may be 
affected for several years, whereas bananas and other short-term 
crops can be quickly replanted. The hurricane of December 1930 
destroyed almost every house on Niuatoputapu. The most disastrous 
hurricanes of recent years have been at Niuafo*ou in .April 1909; at 
Vava‘u and Ha’apai in January 1912 and February 1913; at Niuafo'ou 
and Niuatoputapu in December 1930; at Niuafo*ou in February 
1931; and at Vava'u and Niuafo'ou in March 1932. 

Temperature is on the w'hole equable. In any month the absolute 
maximum hardly ever rises above 90® F. or falls below 80® F. and 
the absolute minunum above 70® F. or below 50® F. For most of the 
year the mean temperature is between 70® F. and 80° F. The hottest 
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Fig. llx Monthly temperature and larnfill, Nuku^alofa, ToagOt *^29-33 

This diagram may be cempared with a alimlai one For Apia.,, ^amoa (vol. 1:1^ P- 
and with Fig^ 14^ gtvtng other sample ycaii for Nuku^alafln Based on data fittiTi 
Toj^o Cvrrrnmrnt Gozttte (Nuku'alofa, 1929-33)- 
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Fig. I a. Annual rainfall^ TonRatapu, 1917-40 


Based on; (1) Agrimlfwrol Dtp&rtjn^S H^part for 1917-zi, i939-4<’ (Nuku'itlofa); 
{2) Colcmial Office dnFftrajT ffe^Jrt for i9z^3-3t {London); (3) GovermwMt 

Goeetfe {Nuku’alofe, 1932*7) ? (4> Pfemi^‘f Ammat Rfpori for^l^jS {Nuku'alolh). 
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monihs art usually January, February and March^ and the coolest 
July, August and September (Fig. 11). The northern isbnds natunUy 
tend to be hotter than the southern islands. ^^Tiile the mean annual 
temperature In Nuku^alofa is about 75® F, that in Ha'apai and Vav'a^u 
is about 78° F. and in Niuatnputapu and Niuafo‘ou about So“ F, 
Humidity is considerable, but varies in the different islands pf tbe 
group. On Tongatapu and Ha*apai the mean armual figure is usually 
between 78 and So per cent. On Vava*u it is usually betiveen 75 and 
78 per cent., while on Niuatoputapu it is usually between 78 and 
82 per cent., and on Niuafo^ou between So and 85 per Cent, 

Rainfall tends to be rather low and variable^ it b much than 
in Fiji or Samoa. No long unbroken series of figures of annual rain¬ 
fall has been, recorded, but Fig. 12 shows the available results for 
Tongatapu since 1917, first at the agricultural station at Vaikeli and 
then at Xuku'alofa. It will be seen that for a period of rather more 
than twenty years rainfall has varied between 40 and So in, per 
annum, with an average of about 65 in. per aiuium. In 1930, the year 
of lowest rainfall, the prolonged drought caused a heavv" fall in copra 
"production in Tongatapu and Ha^apaj. As with temperature, rainfall 
increases considerably as one moves northwards through the group, 
until the annual average for Niuafo'ou is nearly double that for 
Tongatapu or for Ha'apai (Fig. 13). 

Rain normally falls in every month, on an average about 170 days 
in the ysr. It is customarv' to say that there is a wet season from 
December to April, with lighter rainfall in the remaining months, 
and an occasional short but injurious drought between October and 
December, This is broadly true if monthly averages are taken over 
a period of years, but no regularity can be expected in any one year. 
This can be seen from Figs, 11 and 14, where the mean monthly 
rainfalT at Nuku'alofa for the period 1929-40 can be compared with 
what actually happened in nine sample years. Rainfall has usually 
been heavy at the turn of the year, but occasionally months of this 
wet season, as Februaiy^ 1931, December 1937, and January and 
February^ t 94 ^i have been the driest of the whole year. And in at 
least two cases, 1930-1 and 1931-2, there was less rain in the 
December-April period as a whole than in the next five months. 
Moreover, though October and November tend to be the months of 
drought, in four of the years considered—1929, 1936, 1938 and 1940 
—more rain fed in these tw'o months than in June and July. Hence 
the visitor to d onga should not expect a regular seasonal cycle com¬ 
parable* say, with the monsemn of India. 
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Some meteorological records have been taken oa Tongafapu for 
many years past, but they do not give a good iadicatjon of conditions 
in the group as a whole. In 1931, however, the niunber of meteoro¬ 
logical stations was increased to five, one in each of the major 
groups, and monthly figures of temperature, humidity and rainfall 
from them are now published officially. 


Soil 

The soils of Tonga appear to be very fertile, but as yet little study 
has been made of them. Most of the surface soil of Tongatapu is 
reddish brot^Ti and of friable texture. It swehs considerably when 
wet and readily crumbles to dust when dry, so that It does not lose 
water too easily by evaporation, and has also the advantage of being 
easy to keep free of weeds by simple cultivation. Microscopic 
examination suggests that it is derived from volcanic ash. The sub¬ 
soil is paler wd more clayey in texture, but with considerable 
variation; a compact bluish clay has even been reported beneath 
reddish brown clays, but this needs confirmation. Decomposing 
coral limestone lies below the sub-soil at depths vary'lng from 3 to 
10 ft. Along the south coast, how^ever, extensive limestone outcrops 
occur, while along the low'-lying flats of the north coast the soil is 
intimately mixed with coral and shell sand. The soil suffers litde 
from water erosion, and the thick vegetation hinders wind erosion. 

On ‘Eua there is a great deal of red volcanic sod, while On Vava^u 
the coral rock is mostly covered with a reddish brown clay, in parts 
many feet thick, though in others the vegetation has helped to 
produce a black mould. On Niuafo^ou and the other volcanic isbnds 
to the north and west much of the soil is deep and black. 

Vegetation 

The vegetation of the Tonga islands is luxuriant and gives them 
the same appearance of greenness and fertility w^hich is characteristic 
of the neighbouring groups. Since there is much good soil, culti¬ 
vated land occupies a larger proportion of the area than in mpst of 
the Pacific •islands, and the amount of wild vegetation is corre¬ 
spondingly small. In former times, as at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the cultivated area may have been even larger; much 
apparently natural vegetation grows on land which was formerly 
cultivated. 

Many kinds of tropical plants arc growm, such as banana, yam. 
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Liro^ sweet potato, maiiioCj pinfiapplSj papaya^ sugar cane, andj near 
tlifi cossISt coconut palms. Maize has proved the best cereal for the 
climate^ Besides the more important crop plants> breadfruitj custard 
apple;, mangOj orange and many other fruit trees grow scattered 
among the huts of the villages^ Tobacco and kava [Piper itiethyfticiim), 
from which the national drink is made, are grown everywhere. Many 
of the useful plants are of early Polynesian introductioEL Others of 
more recent trial are coffee, cocoa and cotton; various European 
vegetables, mcluding tomato and pumpkin, do well. 

As in most Pacific islands, intr^uccd weeds run riot. The sensi¬ 
tive plant [Mimosa pudtea}, with its unpleasantly prickly stems, is the 
commonest weed by roadsides, but is less disagreeable than Ae 
grass Chrysopogon acicuiaius^ the fruits of which stick to clothing 
and soon produce irritating sores. 

The native flora is not very rich, partly owing to the lack of high 
mountains. It is be^t seen on Vava*u and the higher parts of Eua; 
Tongatapu is so intensively cultivated that httle natural vegetation 
is left. There iS a marked difference between the vegetation of the 
upraised coral limestone and the volcanic soils; certain plants, e.g. 
the w’hite-flowered shrub Melastomd dentfculaium and certain ferns, 
are rarely or never seen except on the volcanic areas. 

Vava'u still has a considerable area of forest, though most of it is 
probably secondary, growing on land which has at some time been 
cultivated. Along the low southern coast there is some mangrove 
swamp and in many places a belt of beach forest formed of trees 
such as ThsspesiOy Calophyllum iaopfiylium and Gymnosporium 
vtiiense^ Creepers bind th^ forest into a solid wall so that little of 
the interior of the island an be seen from the sea. Towards the liku 
(the northern coast) the country^ is open and the uplands are covered 
with grassv savannahs sprinkled wdth pandanus and casuarina trees. 

The vegetation on the higher parts of ‘Eua is unlike anything in 
the rest of the group. The eastern ‘side of the main ridge consists of 
bare hmestonc cliffs broken here and there by sleep forest-covered 
slopes. In contrast to this the western side has wide open stretches 
of savannah covered with coarse herbage and scattered pandanus 
trees, Altemating with the savannah and usually following the 
valleys there are patches of luxuriant rain forest. Seen from the ridge 
above, the great crowns of the tree ferns form a striking feature. 
The edge of the forest is covered with a mass of creepers, among 
them convolvulus with sulphur, puqjle or blue flowers; but once 
within the forest one has no difficult^' in making one^s way about. 
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Along the east coast of ‘Eua the ptu palms {Priuhardia patip£a)^ 
with their fan-shaped leaves and stems ^ fL or so high, make a fine 
sight. Other beautiful trees of the islands are the red-flowered 
feidka {Eug^ma mida^cmshy the Tahitian ‘chestnut*, the coral tree 
{ETythtina) and the graceful t{ruahi {Rhu^ tmtemis). 

Fauna 

The native fauna of the islands is comparatively scanty. Snakes 
are unknown, but there are several species of Lizards. Insecls are 
numerous, including mosquitoes, and there are also centipedes. 
Apart from fruit bats (often called 'flying foxes*) there appear to be 
no mammals not introduced by man. Pigs, fowls and rats seem to 
have been brought to Tonga many centuries ago, before the coming 
of Europeans. Captain Cook presented the first horses, cots's and 
sheep to Tongan chiefs in 1777 ^ cattle were known as Xook^s 
pigs* by the people, thus giving rise to the statement that Cook 
brought pigs to Tonga, Goats and other domestic animala, as Tvell 
as turkeys and other poultn,', were introduced by other Europeans 
later. One of Cook*s most notable introductions was a pair of land 
tortoises, the male of which still survives (though he is blind) and is 
treated with great respect by the Tongans, who have given him the 
chiefly title of Tu*i Malila. 

Birds nati%e to the islands include an owl, a swamp-rail, a king¬ 
fisher and a fruit pigeon padficQ ^-—though the last is said 

to migrate from Samoa to Tonga in large numbers in October and 
to return in March. Pigeon-snaring was in former times one of the 
most popular sports of chiefs, and the birds might be eaten only bv 
them. 

HISTORY 

Traditwrtal Political System 

Some knowledge of Tongan tradition and political organization 
is necessary to an understanding of the modem history of the islands. 

Until comparatively recent times, the supreme chief in Tonga was 
the Tu i Tonga, a sacred king who Tvas the highest representative of 
the gods on earth, and to whom annual tribute and flrstfruit offerings 
were made from all the islands of the group. The first Tu'i Toni 
according to myxh, was the son of the god Tangaloa and a woman of 
Tongatapu. Various subsequent holders of the office met violent 
deaths, and finally, m approximately A.O, 1470, the twenty-fourth 
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Tu‘i Tonga changed the political system. He reserved for 
and his successors the spiritual status and leadership, but handed 
over the burden of government and the temporal power to one ot 
his brothers, who began a new line under the title of Tut Ha a 
Takalaua Henceforth the Tu'i Tonga remained the divine king, but 
ineWtably his real influence declined. At this time also governor 
were sent to control ^Eua, Ha‘apai, Vava'u, Niuatoputapu and 
Muafo^ou. In the time of the sixth Tu'i Ha‘a Takakua a simdar 
splitting of authority took place, this temporal ruler creating for his 
son a new title, that of Tu'i Kanokupolu, and giving him the burden 
of ruling and collecting tribute, while keeping for himself pn^^es 
of higher rank. This event took place about a.d. 1600. The holder 
of the ofEce of Tu'i Kanokupolu thus became the effective temporal 
ruler of the islands. The position of Tu‘i Ha'a Takalaua tended to 
become redundant, so that in 1799 the senior title beame merged 
in the junior one, though the men who would otherwise have suc¬ 
ceeded In turn as Tu'i Ha'a Takalaua were still held in great respect. 

In the changes consequent upon the coming of Europeans to 
Tonga, the office of Tu'i Kanokupolu grew in stati^. Fin^l>^ the 
holder assumed full sovereignty over the group, effectively displacing 
the Tu'i Tonga entirely, since the religious functions of the latter 
had disappeared mth the acceptance of Christianity by the Tongan 
people. The last Tu'i Tonga died in 1865, and after his d^th the 
tide was absorbed with all its reniaining dignities by the Tu'i Kano- 
kmpolu, who by then had become King. The present sovereign of 
Tonga. Queen Salote, thus represents the ancient offices of Tu'i 
Tonga and Tu'i Kanokupolu. Through her and her consort, the late 
Prince Tungi, who would have been Tu'i Ha'a Takalaua if the tide 
were still current, her son the Crown Prince combines m himself 
all the three most eminent chiefly line^ in the state. The modem 
political system thus preserves'a continuity with the ancient poUt> 
of the group. 

Period of Upheavai 

European contact with Tonga began in 1616, with the visit of Le 
Maire and Schouten to Niuatoputapu and Niuafo ou. More extensive 
was the visit of Abel Tasman in 1643, ' Ata, Tongatapu and Nomuka 
being described by him. In 1767, Wallis, the first Englishman to 
visit Tonga, callecfat Niuatoputapu, while Cook called at the islan 
twice on his second voyage, in 1773 and 1774, and again on hi:, t ir 
voyage, in 1777. On this last occasion he discovered Eifuka, in t e 
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lln'apai group, jnd called it Friendly Island, a name afterw’ards 
applied for a long time to the group as a whole. Cook stayed in the 
Tonga group for over two months, witnessing among other customs 
the presentation of firstfruits to the Tu*i Tonga at Tongatapu, 
From this time on, to the close of the century, various other voyagers 
visited the group, including MaurelLe in 1781, La Perousc in i787» 
Bligh in 17^, Edvrards in 1791 and D'Entrecasteaux and Labillar- 
difere in 179J. In 1797, ten missionaries from the London Missionary 
Society were landed from the Their arrival practically coincided 
with the outbreak of a period of disorder and ci^il war in the islands, 
so that their work proved ineffective. Three of them were killed 
when hostilitiea began in 1799, one had already abandoned the com¬ 
munity and joined the entourage of a Tongan chief, and the others 
were taken off to Sydney by a passing vessel in iSoo, without Eiat^ing 
obtained a single convert. 

Affairs in Tonga at this time were dominated by the rivalries of 
ambitious chiefs, and were precipitated by the murder of the Tu'i 
Kanokupolu in 1799, at the instigation of Finau Ulukalala fl, one of 
the chiefs of highest rank in Vava'u. As the primary seat of the Tu'^i 
Kanokupolu (as also of the Tu'i Tonga) was in Tongatapu, the 
ensuing warfare tended to assume to some extent the character of a 
struggle between these northern and southern islands, though 
partisans of the \’ariou3 leaders were to be found all through the 
group. Fighting in one or other part of the islands was almost con¬ 
tinuous till 1809, Finau Ulukalala, a skilful and unscrupulc us leader, 
succeeded in gaining unquestioned rule over Va^na'u and Ha'apai, 
and in intermittent conquest of Tongatapu. In 1809, however, 
he died, in popular belief because of his irreverence towards the 
ancient gods. During the greater part of this decade, as the result 
of the wars of Finau, and of other chiefs among themselves^ the 
people of the islands, especially Toftgatapu, tended to desert their 
open dw^ellings and concentrate in forts for protection. Cultivation 
declined, famine was prevalent and many of the people perished 
from this alone. Tonga became notorious because of attacks upon 
European vessels, the desire of the chiefs being to secure stores, 
tools and guns, fn 1S06, the Port-itu-Pnrtre, an English privateer] 
was cut off at Lifuka by the orders of Finau, Among the few sailors 
spared wa.s a youth, William Mariner, who remained in Tonga for 
four years under the protection of Finau, and whose record of his 
experiences and of life in Tonga at the time forms one of the most 
valuable accounts of contemporar>^ conditions. 
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After the dtr^th of Finau Ulukalala, affairs became more settled in 
\'ava‘u and Ha'apai, but spasmodic figblirig continued in Tongatapu, 
where the office of Tu*i Ton^ lay in abeyance from tSio dll 1S27; 
that of Tu'i Kanokupolti i^-as I’acant from 1800 to 181:1, and again 
from 1820 to 1826. The power of the former office had so declined 
thatj when the last of the Tu'i Tonga title-bearers was appointed in 
1827, he no longer received the tribute which had formerly been 
compulsory^ 

Ri^e 0/ Ti^ou 

From 1S20 onwards a new power began to arise in Tonga^ that of 
Taufa'ahau, son of the late Tud Kanokupolu. This man^ aftenvards 
known as Tupou (Tubou) I, became the creator of the modem 
Tongan state. Till 1833 he wws occupied mainly in consolidating his 
rule in Ha^apai, a district which he had inherited from his father. 
His chief opponent w^as Lauffiitonga, who later became the last Tu'i 
1 onga. At first merely a struggle on the part of Taufa'ahau to retain 
his inheritance, the fighting later assumed the form of a w^ar between 
the representatives of a new order, including Christianity* and those 
of a more: conservative stale of affairs. After an abortive beginning 
in 182 2, the W^^lcyan mission had become established in Tongatapu 
in 1828 and 1829. In 1S31, Taufa^ahau was baptized under the name 
of George (Siaoai) and his wife under the name of Charlotte (Salote), 
these names being chosen in imitation of George III of England and 
his Queen. In 1833, Taufa'ahau w'as accepted as ruler of Va\'a'iJ:, and 
by I S3 5 both Ha^apai and Vava'u were nominally Christian. Tonga- 
tapu, however, was still divided, partly by religion and partly by the 
weakness of the Tu 4 Kanokupolu (nominally a Christian), whose 
rule was not very effective* In 1S37 and in 1S40 he called on his 
nephtwv Taufa'ahau for help, and the non-Christian chiefs and their 
followers w'cre defeated on the first occasion with considerable 
slaughter. From contemporary records, it is impossible to see how 
far Taufa'ahau was actuated by modVes of political aggrandisement 
and how far by the desire to extend the gospel, but both were 
present, 'rhese interests were certainly paraUel. In 1845 the Tu^i 
Kanokupolu died, and Taufa^ahau was chosen as his successor, 
assuming thereby the famiiy title of Tupou, and becsoming King of 
□n Tonga. When in 1865 the Tu'i Tonga also died, Tupou was 
invested at Vava*u with that title and its honours. But he preferred 
not to use it, and Tu^i Kanokupolu remains the hereditary title of 
the Tongan monarebs, as evidenced in modern proclamations and 
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m the formal kava ci^reinonies. The holder of what was onginally 
the third office m the land has thus become the supreme ruler* 

George Tupou I was a remarkable personality. Bom in 17971 he 
lived til! 1893, being acknowledged sovereign of Tonga for nearly 
fifty yKirs. Under his able reign, the land emerged from heathenism 
and disorder to a settled, ChiistLan, and comparatively peaceful state i 
it had a code of laws, a constitution, and a political organization 
which maintained it on the whole in a noteworthy condition of in- 
dependence at a time w'hen the other kingdoms of the Pacific were 
fallin g one by one under direct European rule* 

Shortly after his accession, however, Tupou had to fight to main¬ 
tain his ascendancy. The desire of some Tongatapu chiefs for in¬ 
dependence, accentuated by the cleavage between Christians and 
heathens, led to the last Tongan w ar, in 1852. ITie situation was 
complicated by the presence oi Roman Catholic priests, who had 
established themselves among the heathen at Pea in 1842, and who 
had gained among others the Tu‘i Tonga as a convert. The contend¬ 
ing parties were not clearly differentiated along sectarian lines, but 
the result of the struggle, in which the King's opponents w^ere soon 
deebively defeated, was the end of heathenism and also of Roman 
Catholicism in the group* Protestantism and the Sovereign 
triumphed together* 

In 1853 the King visited Sydney, receiving there roany ideas, 
notably on the system of land tenure, w^hich he put into effect in 
Tonga on his return* Two years later he went to Fiji, where he 
assisted King Thakombau to restore his authority (p* 132.)- In 1855 
also he signed a treaty with France, promising among other things 
protection for French subjects in Tonga and assistance to French 
ships in Tongan watem* The treaty was signed by Tupou under 
some degree of compulsion, but it was the first offidal recognition 
of his sovereignty' by a foreign Power. 

Siiihtlizaliem of th& Kittgdom * 

The King was now free to turn hb attention fully to internal 
affairs* A& early as 1839 he had promulgated a code of laws for 
Vava^u, drawn up with the advice of the missionaries but largely 
of his-own'eomposition. This* the first body of written law in Tonga, 
had directed the chiefs to give land to their people, who were in¬ 
structed to cultivate it properly, and laid down regulations about 
pi^^p marriage, the selling of alcohol and the establishment of 

monthly courts. Crude though its formulations were, they primarily 
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defined in simple clear language duues already recognized by the 
people as reasonable. A similar code w‘as applied in iS5^ whole 
of Tonga. This in turn was enlarged in 1S&2. Following the example 
of Haw^i and on the advice of the missionaries the comrEion people 
were set free frotn forced labour for their chiefs, and from making 
compulsory cxmtributions to them^ and were given complete control 
over their ovvn propert)'. At the same time a Parliament of chiefs and 
repnesentarives of the people was set up, poll tax and land rent were 
institutedt and the principle laid dowm that ofGcials were to be paid 
and all other national expenses also met out of government revenue. 
The coijle was passed by the new legislators at Nuku^alofa, the 
capital, to the accompaniment of feasting which lasted nearly two 
months and accounted for 9^000 pigs. Parliament met infrequently, 
however, and for fourteen years there was no Cabinet and no 
Premier. In effect the King continued to rule as before. 

In 1875 the code was developed still further into a constitution, 
and Tonga became in form at least a limited monarchy on the 
British model. The main pro^hsions of thc-consdiution, which like 
the earlier codes owed much to mission influence, were a declaration 
of rights in regard to freedom of property and worship; a definition 
of the form of government in terms of King, Privy Council and 
Cabinet, Legislative Assembly and Judiciary'; regulations about land 
holding; and law's of succession to the throne and to titles of nobility. 
In the foUowing year the principal Cabinet and other officers 
were appointed and the first Government Gazette was issued, in 
English, 

In 1S76 a treaty with Germany was signed. In it the independence 
of Tonga and the sovereignty of Tupou were recognized, and the 
main provisions gave to Germany the right to a naval coaling station 
on Vava'u and rights of trade. In 1879 a treaty tvas signed with 
Britain, giving trade rights and the right to the British consul to 
try' British subjects m certain cases. This was ratified in 1881. In 
iSSS a treaty with the United States of America also provided for 
trading rights and a naval coaling station. 

Patitical Di^ictdiles 

In the formulation of the new' constitution and the treaty negotia¬ 
tions, as well as, in other acts of the government, Shirley Baker, a 
missionary, played a prominent part, A man of ability and great'force 
of personality, he had come to acquire considerable influence over 
the ageing King, In iSSo be resigned from the \l(esleyan ministiy' 
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and became Premier of Tonga, Miniater for Foreign Affairs and 
Mmister of Lands, holding these and other positions till 1S90 and 
becoming almost a dictator^ His power lay at the discretion of the 
King, but the secret of it lay primarily in the King's fear of losing 
the independence of Tonga to a foreign country {as that of Fiji had 
been lost to Great Britain) if he were deprived of Bater’^s advice. 
Under Baker s aegis 3 number of far-reaching changes wece made. 
In iSiSdt for instance^ hereditary estates were conferred on thirty 
nobles and six non-chiefly officers (inatapuleyj and in iBSz the 
government established the government college and took over the 
primary schools of the kingdom from the missions. But the most 
spectacular event was the setting up of the new Free Weslej^ 
Church in 18S5. The King and people for some time had had a 
grievance against the Wesleyan Conference in Australia, which con¬ 
trolled Tongan church affairs. Every year the Tongan mission 
collected for church purposes large sums that were not spent in 
Tonga but were transferred by the Conference to some other more 
needy circuit. It was felt by many Tongans that this money ought 
to be spent for the benefit of those who had contributed it. Refused 
a separate conference, with control over its own finances, the King, 
backed by Baker, set up a new Free Church which was joined by 
the majority of Tongans. A minority, however, remained adherents 
of the old Wesleyan Church. In rSS6 an attempt was made to shoot 
Baker, the reason being political rather than religious feeling, but 
on the latter excuse hundreds of men w'ere brought from Vava'u and 
Ha apai to attack the people of Tongatapu who had refused to join 
the Free Church, After much disorder and persecution 200 Wes- 
ieyans w-ere exiled to Fiji, and others were sent to uninhabited islands 
such as Tofua and Tonumea, Six men had already been tried and 
shot in connection with the original outrage. 

For some years past British High Commissioners had looked 
askance at Baker s despotic rule, but they had not removed him from 
fear that such a course would lead to a breakdown of law and order. 
The reports received at this time Jed to a further considemtion of 
the matter. The High Commissioner visited Tonga. He reported 
chat the constitution had been violated, and that assaults, robberies 
and irregular imprisonment had been allowed to occur for some 
months past. He warned Baker but still did not care to remove him 
In 1S90, however, as the result of continued malpractice and the 
slanderous allegations he issued about the authorship of the attack 
upon him, Baker was deported from Tonga. SUosi Tuku^aho, a 
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relative of the King, was ap|>ointed Premier, wi^ Mr (after\%ards 
Sir) Basil Thomson as Assistant Premier. 

Thomson, seconded from the Fiji service, had the task of ordering 
the finances and the laws of the country, which Baker had thoroughly 
disorganized. He had kept no proper accounts and had issued many 
unsystematized la^%’s, some published in English only, and some not 
printed at all. In their discontent many people had refused to pay 
taxes and the revenue position of the government was most serious. 
Under Thomson’s guidance it was enacted that any man liable to 
pay poll tax and neglecting to do so for three years lost his land; the 
poll tax was thus virtually turned into a land tax. Rent for land 
leased from the hereditary estates of nobles was ordered to be paid 
to the government, who refunded it to the landlords. The laws were 
also compiled and rearranged into the code of 1891. 

In 1893 George Tupou I died, having by his strong personality 
and wisdom guided his countrj^ through a difficult period of transi¬ 
tion, accomplish^ her unity, secured for her at least a form of 
independence, and provided her \sith the elements of parliamentary 
govenunent, educational facilities, and a very useful land system. 
His successor, George Tupou II, was his great-grandson. 

Protection by Britain * 

By the end of the century Tonga was again in financial difficulties, 
and to obviate annexation of the country by another foreign Power 
Great Britain resolved to take Tonga under her protection. The 
Treaty of London between Germany and Britain in 1899 conceded 
to Britain any former rights held by Germany in Tonga, while 
Britain consequently withdrew from Samoa in favour of Germany 
and the United States of America. With Tonga a Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship and Protection was signed in 1900 and ratified in 1901. By this 
Tonga agreed to leave all relations with foreign Powers in the hands 
of Great Britain, and in return for protection to allow British war¬ 
ships access to Tongan ports at all times and the use of any places 
as coaling stations or forts. The British Agent and Consul was not 
to interfere in internal affairs except where the interests of British 
subjects were concerned, but could advise the King on local policy, 
and had the right of trying British and other foreign subjects in the 
Consular Court. 

In 1905 a review of these provisions veas made in consequence of 
continued maladmin istration, particularly in financial matters. Sir 
Everard im Thum, High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, 
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Visited the group and found that the constitution, whiJe admirable 
in tenor, was too advanced and complicated in. form, and moreover 
was being added to and interpreted at will by the King and a small 
group of his advisers^ The Cabinet was a family afi^, and officers 
had been selected for important legal and other posts^ often with no 
knowl^ge of the subjects required. Payments were often made at 
the will of the King and' his associates without reference to the 
estimates, and no accounts w'ere published. But the mg ip Qjf 

trouble was the land situation. The assignment of lauds instituted' 
by Tupou I had not been completed; some portions of land assigned 
had been taken away from holders or their heirs and reassigned; 
when land was leased not only was the lease arranged by the govern¬ 
ment but the King retained the rent ; the rent from public lands 
reserved to meet public e-\penditure was drawn upon by the King 
for his personal benefit; and portions of land reserv ed for the govern¬ 
ment were assigned by the King to j>rivatc individuals. Faced with 
the prospect of his own removal and the annexation of Tonga, the 
King accepted an agreement supplementary^ to the treaty by w-hich 
these financial and other matters were regulated, and the advice of 
the British Agent and Consul w'as to be taken with especial reference 
to the estimates. The latter^s consent to the appointment of any 
European to tHe service of the Tongan government was also made 
necessary. 

From this time the course of Tongan political history has been 
comparatively smooth. In 1914 the number of members of Parlia¬ 
ment was reduced to seven nobles and seven representatives of the 
people in addition to the Cabinet, and from then on Parliament has 
met annually. During the war of 1914-18 a number of European 
residents and English-speaking Tongans enlisted with the New 
Zealand forces and large sums were raised for patriotic purposes. 
In 1916 the Treaty' of Friendship with Germany was annulled and 
German firms in Tonga were closed down. In igrS George Tupou II 
ffied. and w-as succeeded by his daughter, the present Queen Salote 
Tupou, who married Prince Tungi. In 1953 the Prince Consort 
became Premier; he died in 1941. 

Polity 0/ Development 

During the last twenty years an active policy of economic and 
social development has been followed by the Tongan government 
though hampered by the economic depression of 1930 and sub^ 
sequent years. The population of the islands has been increasing and, 
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while it has been ebticnaled that there is still plentj' of available land, 
the gavemrnent has endeavoured to promote more efficient methods 
of cultivation and to distribute the population more evenly, Export 
markets for the local products^ particularly bananas^ have been 
sought by the government^ and communications^ health and educa¬ 
tional services have been greatly developed. In tS24> ^ interests 
of Tongan uniiyy the Queen attempted to reuiute the Wesleyan 
Church to the Free Wesleyan Church, of vrhicb she was a member. 
But this aim was only partially achieved, since a minority of the 
latter body refused to enter the union and formed a separate church. 
The yonngtr members of the Royal House have been educated to 
take a practical part in the affairs of the kingdom. The Crown Prince 
Taufa^ahau Tupouto^a, having graduated in Arts at the University 
of Sydney, continued to take a degree in Law', and in 1543 became 
Alinister of Hducadon in the Tong^ government. One of hLs 
brothers has been trained in agriculture, also at Sydney. But w^hile 
adopting the forms of government and material advantages of 
European civilization, the Queen and her ministers and chiefs have 
striven to retain all that could be useful in Tongan institutions and 
ways of hfe, recognizing their value a^nst the traditional back¬ 
ground and natural environment of the people. 

GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 

The population of Tonga does not seem to have suffered that 
devastating reduction in numbers so characteristic of many of the 
Pacific island communities after the coming of Europeans. On a 
careful estimate* the popubtion of the three main island groups, 
Tongatapu, Habpai and Vava^u, probably never exceeded 25,000 
before the advent of Europeans, The statements of Captain Cook, 
which would seem to indicate much larger numbers of inhabitants 
in t777, have apparently neglected the way in ^vhich people from 
other islands would tend to be drawn by the novelty of his visit to * 
assemble at the spot where he was. An estimate by the Wesleyan 
missionaries in 1S40, cited by Captain Wilkes, allows only 
18,500 for the popubtion.,of the whole archipelago, including the 
outlying Niuatoputapu and Tafahi but excluding Niuafo'ou. Con¬ 
sidering that the country was still suffering at the time from the 

• E. W. Gifford Btrmce P. MnsfiMt Bulletin, no. 6 l. p. 4 (Honolulu, 

15^^). Basil Thomson (DiiertWiis of a Prime ^7^ London, iS^) 

did. not believe that the papuJ&twn Ton-fifi ciief j^reiitiy exceeded 2 . 0 ^ 000 , 
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effects of the imeraecine wars which began about the beginning of 
the century', this figure i$ possibly not an iinderestiniate. in jrecent 
times a census has bfien conducted at intervals by the police. Though 
the method may seem somewhat haphazard, in a oounti}' where 
every individual is personally known (if not related) to the enumerator 
not many omissions are likely. The results from 1890 onwards, 
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Fi{;. 15. Growth of Tongarii pOpulaCiDn, 18^-1939 

Tht fimph Ls BcbcmatiK«i; Raps in dates at the baUonn of the figure indicate lack 
of infonnadon. TKe poputarion for fitjm a misaiori estimatie, cxc!ud« that of 

NLuafo'ou. Some of the curlier figures are also esEknate^, but most are from the 
police census (since 1931 taken annually). All Egurw except ditrac fur 1804 am said 
to refer CO 'full-blooded' Tongans only. B^ed on: (| ) E. W. Gifford, Bftttice P. Buhop 
Miofum Bulletin, no. 61, p. 6 (Honolulu, 1930); (2) A. H. Wood, HBtifry ami 
G«Jg7*tpA>^o/ Tonga, p. 90 (Nuku'alofa, 1932); (3) Colonial Office /Irmual Rep^rl for 
^913-38 (l-ondon): (4) Tor^a Goz^emment Gazette (Nuku'alofa, 1912-41). 

together ^vith certain estimates, are given in Fig. 15, which shows 
that the native Tongan population has increased by approximately 
70 per cent, in the last half-century, the rise being most rapid in 
recent years. A serious epidemic of measles reduced the popula¬ 
tion in 1893, and a fall occurred in i^iS-ig as a result of the 
influenza epidemic. 

Elements other than native Tongan are comparatively small, repre- 
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renting at the present time little mote than 5 cent, of the total 
population* In the ceiisus of April t 93 ® there were 407 Europeans* 
477 ^haU-eastes' (mainly of mUted Tongan and European blood), 
302 natives of other Pacific islands* and 198 others (mostly Asiatics). 
The only element that shows indications of fairly consistent increase 



Fiji, Tongwi binh and deaih igzi-jS 

Birtij, dfiulh tnd infent mortBlit)' nili^ a« all eompaml directly prr thousand of 
popLilatiDn. Oft d-fkEA fpoffl- {Nllku alofn^. I91Z--4E)" 

is that of the mixed-bloods, who numbered only 235 m the census of 
1921. Intermarriage between Europeans and full-blooded Tongans 
was never common* and is even less frequent today; the increase of 
mixed-bIo€Mls is due primarily to the union of ‘half-castes' with 
Tongans* But the iithltradon of white blood by this means is tending 
to grow, and a recent observer states that a considerable proportion 
of those officially classed as ‘full-blooded Tongans' have some 
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admixture of foreign blood (mostly European). The effectual pro¬ 
hibition of ownership of land by foreigners, however, tends to obviate 
any large scale fordgn settlement and consequent racial inter¬ 
mixture, Asiatics in particular are not attracted to the Country, and 
those who have come in recent years are mairdy Japanese store¬ 
keepers and photographers, and Indian tailors, saddlers and house 
servants. The Europeans are primarily government officials and men 
engaged m commercej with their families. 

The trend of the native Tongan population may be seen further 
from Fig, 16, which shows the comparative movement of birth and 
death-rates per 1,000 of population during the period 1922-3S. 
In general the birth rate has risen slightly during this period, while 
the death rate hffs declined to a rather greater extent. Both rates are 
much higher than those prevailing in countri^ such as Australia and 
New Zealand. The infant mortalitj^ rate is aJso high, reaching a peak 
of 293 infant deaths per 1,000 births during the period under con¬ 
sideration, but dropping away in recent years to an average of about 
75 deaths per r,coo births. Considering, however, that the actual 
number of births per annum is not much in excess of 1,000;, much 
weight cannot be given to small fluctuations In the infant mortality 
rate per mille of births. In Fig. 16 the infant mortalitj' rate is show-n 
per i,cco of population, thus giving direct comparison with the 
birth rate. This shows that after the heay>^ incidence of infant 
mortality in 1925 the proportion of infant deaths ha$ been fairly 
constant at about to per cent., though it has displayed a slightly 
rising tendency in recent years. 

The density of population for the group as a whole is moderately 
high; as calculated from the census of 193S it was 123 persons per 
sq. mile, But nearly one-fifth of the toti land area consists of un¬ 
inhabitable or practically useless islands. If these be excluded the 
density of population in 193S w as 149 per sq. mile. But the dis¬ 
tribution of population among these inhabited Islands is uneven, 
the heaviest concentration by far being in the Ha^apal group, and the 
lightest in 'Eua. The following Table shows the area of the inhabited 
islands and the density' of the population in each group or large 
island at three representative periods since the beginning of this 
century. (Full-blooded Tongans only have been considered.) 


GROWTH AiVD DISTTRIBUTION OF'POPDLATION 

Arte and Density of Population at Three Perioth 
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DciJaity of population per sq. mile 

1900 

1918 

1938 

Toogitapa 

'Ena 

1 HA'lipHi 

1 Va^'a'u 

Nluatoputapu 

Niu»fo‘ciUi 

! 

3:1^7 

19 '8 

46'0 

7 1 

19 '4 

76 

13 

265 

IDO 

99 

58 

96 

i± 

311 

1x3 

115 

5* 

T 4 = 

14 

3W 

176 

-3 

67 


Based on: E. W. Gifford. BenHeg P. Bishop Museiai BuUgiin,^ 6i.^ P-^ 
(Honolulu, [9x9); A. H. Wood. History and Geasraphy 0/ Tonga, p, loS (^Nuku alo^ 
1^33)+ GoceTTOJfrtf Gasetlt. 


For thfi QiRjor groups^ FoTiig3:tapu^ \ avs n and Ha apa-U tte pre^iit 
densiirv' of population is inversely proportional to the size of the 
groupt but the trend’of increase since 1900 is tending to some extent 
to redress the balance. While the increase of density in Tongatapu 
has been about per cent, and that of Vava'u about 75 - 

that of Ha'apai has been less than 40 per cent. Little change has taken 
place in the density on the other islands. 

One feature of the Tongan popubtion (in recent years at least) 
has been a fairly constant excess of males, who represent about 5s per 
cent, of the total as against about 4^ per cent, of females. No adequate 
data are available on age distribution or on differential sex mortabty 
at different ages, but it would appear that the excess of males occurs 
mainly among the younger section of the population. 


Settlements 

The population of Tonga for the most part is distributed in 
villages of moderate sbe and with one or more churches and stores 
or trading stations. The distribution on Tongatapu is shoTam in 
Fig. 17. Only four settlements in the group are large enough to be 
termed towns. These are Nukti'alofa and Mu^a on Tongatapu* 
Pangai on Lifuka and Neiafu on Va^'n'u (Plate j). 

Nuku^alofa, the capital of TongSt with a population of over 3,000, 
is situated on the flat, low northern side of Tongatapu. Public 
buildings and private houses arc set among trees and flowering 
shrubs, and many of the streets are wide and turf-covered, with open 
green 'spaces. The Royal Palace (Plate 9) and Royal Chapel are 
conspicuous* close to the beach, and behind the British con- 
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sulate is a small hill knox^Ti as Zion, the site of an old fort described 
by Mariner, and now crowned by a church overlooking the town. 
The town is the centre of trade for the whole group, and the* principal 
port. From it good roads lead out to the other parts of the island, and 
motor-cars are available for hire. There are no hotels, but a boarding 
house pro\'ides accommodation for visitors, and there are amenities 
including clubs, and supplies of fresh meat, milk, eggs, poultry and 
ice. Fresh vegetables are readily obtainable, except from December 
to .April, when they arc scarce. 



Mu‘a, situated to the east of the deep inlet known as Fanga ‘Uta, 
was the ancient capital of Tongatapu. Near it arc the remarkable 
series of Langi^ the tombs of the ancient kings, terraced pyramidal 
structures built'of blocks of stone, the largest of which weighs 30 
tons. Mu* a consists of two villages, Tatakamotonga and Lapaha, 
which have a total population of rather more than 1,000. Pangai, 
with a population of nearly 1,000, is the principal settlement of 
Ha‘apai, and scr\;cs the port of Lifuka. It was formerly the home of 
King George Tupou I, and is now the residence of the Governor 
of Ha'apai. Nciafu, the principal port of VaN'a'u and the residence of 
the Governor of the district, is beautifully situated on an arm of the 
sea, running up between ‘U.U Vava‘u and the island of Pangaimotu. 
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It has a population of nearly 2,000. Good roads radiate out from it 
to the other settlements on the island, and motor-cars are a\'ailable. 


THE PEOPLE 
Physical Type 

The Tongans belong to the Polynesian ethnic group, and corre¬ 
spond most closely in their physical characters to the Samoans, 

though showing rather more variation of t>'pc. , 

As a group the Tongans are among the tallest of ma^nd. In a 
sample the average stature of men was 5 ft. 8 in., with a range 
between 5 ft. 3 in. and 6 ft. i in., while tMt of women was about 
4 in. less, with a range between 4 ft. 11 in. and 5 ft. iij in. In 
physique the people are well developed, though often inclined to 
stoutness m Uter life. The Tongan head form is long and broad, 
with an average cephalic index of about 81. In some cases the 
cephalic index is as high as 92, but this may be,due to artificial 
flattening of the skull, possibly through the use of the w^en 
pillows which arc stUl in vogue. The face as a whole is broad and 
massive, the nose is large, w 4 th somewhat oval n(»^, 
lips are of medium thickness and well formed, often with a chiselled 
appearance. The eyes are dark browm, with a considerable amount of 
conjunctival pigment. The epicanthic fold (which gives an oval, 
‘almond-shaped’ appearance to the eye) is absent in the majonty, 
though there arc a few marked examples, and traces of it can be seen 
in about 30 per cent, of cases. Normally the ^es arc less widely 

open than those of Caucasian peoples. ^ 

The skin of Tongans is of a medium yellowish browm shade 
where it is not exposed to sun and wind, but the cxp<^d parts may 
reach a very dark chocolate brown colour. The hair is black, of 
medium coarseness, and is either straight or slightly wavy. Though 
liLXuriant on the head, it b only moderately developed on face and 
body. 

Language 

Tongan b one of the major languages of the Polynesian group. 
Phonetically it has much in common with Samoan; for instance, they 
both use the consonant / instead of the r used in Tahitian and in 
Maori, and / and v instead of the corresponding Maori tch and xo. 
Thus for the Maori whore (house) and wai (water) the Tongan uses 
fale and vai. But Tongan has several phonetic differences from 
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Samoan. It uses the k sound ^vhete Samoan has only a glottal 
closure. The Tongan the favouiite beverage* thus corresponds 
to the Samoan *flra, Tongan also uses the k sound freely where 
Samoan employs s or has ho consonant at all. The Tongan w'ord 
hala corresponds to the Samoan sola (error)* as well as to the Samoan 
ala (path or road)» But, on the other hand, Tongan inserts a glottal 
closure in man y words from w^hich it is absent in Samoan; the word 
hdu (come) in Tongan is represented in Samoan by sau. 

Difficulty has arisen in the past over the spelling of Tongan words, 
In reducing the language to wxiting the early Wesleyan and Roman 
Catholic missionaries who wrere responsible did not follow the native 
pronunciatioQ consistently. They did not omit the glottal closure* 
as was commonly done by missionaries in Tahiti and other Eastern 
Polynesian areas. But as in Samoa and some other parts of Oceania 
they wrote the nasal ng sound (as in the English sing) as a This 
became the accepted usage* in government publicadons as welL 
Thus the name of the group, though always pronounced Tonga, was 
written locally Toga and appeared in this form on postage stamps. 
The spelling was also complicated by failure of the missionaries to 
agree among themselves how certain other Tongan sounds should 
be represented. In Tongan the difference in pronunciation of p and 
b is not as marked as it is in most European languages; normally 
indeed only one sound is used* intermediate betw'een our p and A* 
but rather closer to the former. The Roman Catholics used the 
symbol p to represent this sound, whereas the Protestants used 
sometimes p and sometimes though tending mainly to prefer the 
latter, which became customary in most government publications. 
Much the same occurred with a dental sound of the i type which 
is apt to be palatalized before the vowel L This was sometimes 
written as f, but in recent times more often as j or/; thus the Tongan 
form of the English name George has appeared as Siaoai, Jiaoji and 
occasionally as Tiaoti. Here* it seems* the position has been com¬ 
plicated by a change in Tongan pronunciation itself* by which an 
original syllable it came to be given a sound intermediate between 
ichi and tsi, and finally dropped its dental and emerged simply as jj. 

Efforts at clarification of the spelling were made, but traditional 
wTitten forms were hard to abandon* and for a long time no uni- 
formity was reached. Recently* however* new proposals by the edu¬ 
cational authorities have received agreement, and the rules for the 
spelling of the TongM language in all official publications and in all 
teaching in schools were published in the Tonga Govermn^t Gasetle 
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of J1 March 1943. The symbols ? and r arc now standard 
the^glonal closure (glottal stop, represented by ) r^tves o 
recoinidon. its omission eren before capital vowels being r^ded 
as an error as serious as the omission of any other con^nant wouW 
be. (The spelling of Tongan place-names and other Tongan words 
in tL volume is in conformity tvith these ful«.) It is “o' 
that the new system will be at once adopted by the mass of the pwple, 
especially old« Tongans. nor that the earUer htetature will ahmys 
be reprinted in the new form. Hence the visitor to Too^ r^y stdl 
find v^ani spellings in use. Thus the name of the principal dand, 
in addition to its new official form Tongatapu, may occur as lo^- 
tabu or Tongatabu i and a fairly commonplace name Parvg^ 

‘3 meeting place*) may be found also as Pagaj, Bang^ or 

The elomenta of Tongan grammar, like those of all Polynesia 
languages, are simple, and inflected forais of words are few. But 
while k is consequently fairly easy to acquire a rudimentary working 
knowledge of the language, the many idiomatic expressions and 
homophones (words of the same sound different meanmg) render 
mastery of it difficult. The position is complicated fisher by the 
use in pure or classical Tongan of different words and expressions 
when addressing or referring lo persons of different social sm^g. 
For instance, the head of a chief of the highest rank isjangi, that of a 
chief of medium rank while that of an ordii^'P^^i^son is 

ulu. the word 'to go^ when used of a high chief is haek, but is 
for a chief of medium rank and alu for a coroner. There iS a grow 
ing tendencT nowadays for these distinctions to break down, and 
ordinarv villagers are apt to use among thctnsclv^ the words formerly 
Tescr\'ed for the chiefs of medium status. But m formal gatherings, 
as at the Tongan Court, politeness demands that the correct speech 

^^T^^an is the ordinary language of everyday life, among nobles m 
well as the common people, and is the medium of instruction m all 
the primary schools. Literacy in it is almost complete. In addition a 
number of the younger people in the towns (and almost all 
ment officials) read and write English, and some speak it perfectly. 

The Tongan language is practically uniform for aU the major 
islands of the group, and for the outlying island of Niuatoputapu. 
The people of Niuafo'ou, however, have in their speech a lew 
dialectal peculiarities. The common Polynesian ^cle te. 
exists in modem Tong^ only in composition, and m one or 
proverbs, is freely used m Niuafo'ou. as abo some forms of personal 
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pronouns not found in Tongan. There are also some phoneuc 
differences in common words, as ‘aiiM instead of the Ton^m 
chief J and fenua instead of the Tongan /owwn, land or island. 

Culture 

Tongan culture of today has a strong individuality. It has incor’ 
porated man y elements of European and American civilization such 
as typewTiters, telephones, horses and carts, motor-cars, the cinema, 
representative parliamentaiy' government and Christianity. But at 
the same time it has preserv ed many elements of the traditional 
social system and is proud of them. The people as a whole and 
especially their leaders are very community'-conscious, and nadonal 
feeling is strong. Foreigners are appreciated for their technical skill 
and their help in coping ivith the complex demands of the modem 
world, but the)^ are regarded as advisers and instructors rather than 
as controUers of the Tongan people. ^Fhe Tongans realize that they 
are not yet ready to become independent of this external assistance, 
but their attitude may be summarized in the feeling of ^Tonga for 
the Tongans^ They do not look upon themseU^es as being ‘natives^ 
subservient to the white man, and they take great pride in the fact 
that alone among the Pacific peoples they have managed to maintain 
a separate state with a large degree of political freedom. Naturally 
this attitude is most marked among the urban Tongans, especially 
those of Nuku^alofa, and among those who have received higher 
education. Bui it exists to no small degree also even among the rural 
people of the more remote areas. It is impossible to understand Tonga 
without bearing all this in mind. 

Village Life 

In former times the Tongan people lived not in towns or tillages, 
but in houses dispersed among their plantations, with many lanes 
giving easy communication. About the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuT)', how'ever, the breakdown of central authority and the inter¬ 
necine w-ars forced the people to duster together for mucli of the 
time in fortified villages, known as halo. With the final pacification 
of the islands in 1S52, the last of these lost its fortress character, 
but the habit of concentrated setdement persisted, aided by the 
religious enthusiasm which centred on the local church, and by the 
canalization of much of the economic life through the copra trade. 
The modem rural Tongans live m villages (still called Ao/o), most 
of which have several hundred inhabitants each. 
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A pian of a fairly typicd Tongan village, iLat of Pan^i in the 
island of Pan^imotu in the district of \'ava^u, is given in Fig^ iS. 
This Tp^llageT which lies about two hours' ^'alk away from XeiafUj 
the capital of Va^'a^u, is a relatively sdf-contained social and economic 
unit. The vilbgcrs visit Neiafu frequently^ especially on the half- 
dozen occasions in the year when vessels call there to load bananas 
and copra, and send a few of their youths to school in Xuku^alofa, 
but othenvise rarely have personal contacts with the outside world. 



FiK. iS. SlccTch. pkn of Pargai, & T{>ngan villa;^. 

The pisn ihent dEstribiatEon of European-styk and Tongan-style houses; the 
former are usually bulk VL'hen they can be afforded. Each of the four religious 
sects in the village has iT 3 0>in cbuich. No scale is available, but the main Street 
(running horizontally across the plan) is several hundred yards long. The recnrtgles 
indicate apprOKintatc town lots. Based OtI E. and P. Beaglehole, ‘Fkngar Village 
in Tonga', MtmJiirj a/ thf Polyaaian Society^ ™ 1 . XVIII, p. 9 tWellingtori. 

ITiey hve by cultivating their plantations and by fishing, paying the 
usual tax rental to the government for the use of their lands, which 
in this case form part of the royal estate of Pangaimotu island. 
"Fhere is no chief or noble living in the village, and general super¬ 
vision over the lands of the estate Is exercised by a resident overseer, 
who gives leadership in agriculture and acts as a kind of govenunent 
representative. 

The village, which has about 250 inhabitants, comprises about 
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forty rectangular h.ouse-plots* the whole covering an area of about 
20 acres. It Is. intersected by two main roads, of which one arm leads 
down to the beach close by» and the others give access to the planta- 
tions and to neighboining viUages. These roads are ao ft. wide, but 
are grass-grovi'n for the most part, wiih a narrow track down the 
middle carr> ing foot or horse tt^c, and are thick in mud during the 
rainy season. 

The plan show’s also the distribution of types of house. The 
Tongan dwelling of traditional style is built of wooden posts, with 
thatch and wall screens of coconut leaf, the whole secured with 
coconut sennit instead of nails. Such houses are cool and com¬ 
paratively easy to build. They are also fairly cheap, though even for 
a small house at least 6^000 ft. of sennit b necessary, and if the work 
is to be done %veD, the services of an expert builder are engaged at 
a fee varybig from £2 to or more. These houses are of elliptical 
plan, widi rounded apsidai ends, but the builder^s fee is calculated 
according to whether the rectangular centra] portion of the house 
is I fathom, 2 fathoms or more in length. But even in these rural 
areas there is a preference for rectangular houses of a European t^pe, 
with walls of saw^n timber and roofs of corrugated iron. These houses 
are more costly to build and less cool to live in, but they have the 
advantage of being freer from insects and more resistant to gales, 
^loreover, they have the prestige of modernity. From the point of 
view of economic resources and social values, then, it is interesting 
to obser^'e that in this village, typical of many others in Tonga, about 
70 per cent, of the houses are in the Tongan style and the minority 
in European style. Throughout Tonga, however, there is some 
hybridism in construction; according to taste and means a house¬ 
holder will retain the Tongan shape but use iron instead of coconut 
leaf matting for roofing, or substitute boards for wall screens at the 
sides and rounded ends. Nearly every dw’elling house has its separate 
cooking house (of Tongan form and materials) close by, and meals 
are taken either there or in the open air. 

The tillage is served for w'ater by concrete cisterns, on the average 
O'ne to every three or four dw’ellings ; rain water is collected in them 
from the houses with iron roofs. Most of the house plots also have 
a latrine, of the t>’pe introduced to lessen the inddence of hook¬ 
worm and other tropical diseases. 

The village is well endowed with churches, there being four of 
these buildings, each serving a separate seel. The Roman Catholics 
and the members of the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga (the largest 
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of the three Wesleyan sects) have each a chunch building in European 
style i the others have buildings in Tongan style. 

This description gives some idea of conditions of bring in rural 
areas. In the few towns there are many more dwellings and govern- 
mcotl^uildings of European construction, and in the whole kingdom 
approximately half the houses arc now of wood, with iron roofs. 

Social OrgamzatioJi 

The Tongan people still govern their community life by many of 
the principles of their traditional social organization. The indiridtial 
family of parents children is the basis of family lifcj but children 
of kinsfolk often also share the dwelling* and a form of temporary' 
adoption of c hil dren is frequent. The most common size of household 
is five to six persons, but households of ten persons and more are 
found. In general^ a woman goes to live in her husband'^s house at 
marriage. 

Tongan society lays great stress on kinship duties, and on the 
forms of respect towards kinsfolk. The basis of the system lies In 
the relations between brother and sister, but the wide use of these 
tenns for people whom we would class as cousins introduces many 
complications. Those whom the Tongans class a$ brother and 
sister may not sleep in the same house* drink from the same coconut, 
or eat from the same helping of food, nor must they gossip about 
each other or quarrel. Formerly they might not sit together or talk 
tO' each other at close range, and the sister had to avoid her brother's 
house altogether. Nowadays these last rules are relaxed to some extent. 
To a less degree the same ^avoidances' must be practised between 
sisters-in-kw. 

In many social afiPairs, one who is called 'sister^ is regarded as 
being O'f higher rank than her brother. These attitudes of respect are 
perpetuated in the next generation,, w'hen the people concerned 
marry and have children. The sister, as paternal aunt to the children, 
receives from them many marks of deference, including an extra 
large share of food when they hold a feast. By virtue of her influence 
and authority over her brother, she holds a very' real control over the 
hves of her nephews and nieces. Conversely, the brother, as maternal 
uncle to her children, is expected to help them in many ways, as by 
hospitality and gifts of food, clothing and money. In this role, he 
is termed by the Tongans ‘male mother'. His sister's children stand 
towards him in what is termed the fahu relationship. (In Fiji the 
similar relationship is known as vasui see p. 153.) They have full 
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liberty to help themselves to his propem*—to go, for instance, to his 
gardens and take whatever bananas, yams or taro they require 
without asking permission. These relationships, important for com¬ 
moners because of their economic aspect, are still more so for the 
families of chiefs, and for royalty, because of the authority and respect 
that they bring in their train. Thus in ancient times, the Tu‘i Tonga, 
the supreme ruler, con^only took as the royal wife, to be the mother 
of his successor, the ^ughtcr of the Tu‘i Ha* a Takalaua or (later) 
of the Tu‘i Kanokupolu, the e.xecutive ruler. This meant that each 
Tu‘i Tonga in turn was fahu to each Tu*i Ha'a Takalaua or Tu*i 
Kanokupolu. As such, he was entitled by all the rules of kinship to 
respect, to assistance, and to all the privileges which a maternal 
nephew’s position gives. The Tu‘i Tonga in turn, however, had to 
pay respect to his o^ti eldest sister, and to her children, in par¬ 
ticular to her eldest daughter. From the seventeenth century onwards 
the eldest sister of*the Tu*i Tonga was known as the Female Tu‘i 
Tonga, and was of higher rank than her brother. Normally, she was 
married to one of two high chiefs of Fijian descent, either the Tu‘i 
Lakepa, or the Tu‘i Ha'a Teiho. And in turn her son, succeeding 
to his father’s title, might marry the ne.xt Female Tu‘i Tonga, so 
perpetuating a system in which the members of only one or at most 
two families had privileges over the Tu‘i Tonga. The eldest daughter 
of the Female Tu*i Tonga was known as the Tamaha. She was the 
person of highest rank in all Tonga, the great fahu of the Tu‘i Tonga 
himself. To her he made obeisance, just as the rest of Tonga'did to 
him. By a loose usage, all the children of the Female Tu‘i Tonga 
were called Tamaha, but as a specific title the term was applied only 
to the eldest daughter after appointment to the position. But the 
rank carried with it one prohibition—the Tamaha w'as not allowed 
tor marry. Lovers she might have, but any children she bore were 
illegitimate, and had comparatively low rank. This convention was 
very useful to the Tu‘i Tonga and limited the range of persons to 
whom he was bound to pay respect by the rules of kinship. 

This very brief account shou*s how the Tongan kinship system is 
part of the fabric of the social structure, and how in former times 
it reinforced the political organization. Nowadays, with the absorp¬ 
tion of the titles of Tu*i Tonga into the royal family, and the abolition 
of that of Tu‘i Ha'a Takalaua, the political situation has changed. 
But it is of significance for the loyalty of the Tongan people to 
their Sovereign that Queen Salote is not only of the Tu‘i Kanokupolu 
line, but also is a descendant of Lavinia Veiongo, who would have 
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been Femalt I’u'i Tonga if the title had continued; and that the 
Crown Prince through his father is the direct represeritarive of the 
old Tii^i Ha'a Takalaua line as well. Moreover^ the Royal tlouse now 
includes in addition the line of the Tu'i Pelehake. whose first 
ancestor was a celestial half-brother of the first Tu*i Tonga^ and 
whose title has always been held in the highest respect. 

The Tongan social system still pays great attention to rank. 
There are many gradations, but broadly speaking three major classes 
are recognized: chiefs (‘eifei) and members of their families; titled 
men with ceremonial functions f^matapuie) and members of their 
families; and commoners (lun). The chiefs in general trace their 
descent either from offshoots of the Tu'i Tonga and allied Lines, or 
from noted iiminigTants from Fiji and other island groups. All can 
claim relationship to the first Tu*i Tonga. Among the members of 
any chiefly family only one person can hold the actual title at a time. 
The appointment, which is at the discretion of the Soivereign, is 
made usually in virtue of seniority of descent. In olden times chiefs 
had many privileges^ varying according to rank, and they sdll 
receive tokens of respect from their inferiors. The offspring of a chief 
and a commoner are spoken of as 'half-shell*; they do not succeed 
to chiefly titles as a rule, but cryoy special consideration. The mat^- 
pulf are, properly speaking, men who are not of chiefly family, but 
who hold ancestral titles as ceremonial attendants to chiefs. There 
is very considerable range in their power and influence, wWch 
depend largely upon the rank of the chief whom it is their traditional 
function to servs. They act primarily for the kava ceremony, at 
which on formal occasions they are indispensable. Even a chief of 
high rank may present kava to the Sovereign at such times only 
through the medium of a matapule. Their appointment, like that 
of chiefs, is an official matter, though in the same way the senior 
representative of a family is usually chosen to hold the title. One of 
the functions of certain matapule is that of being official navigators 
to the Tu*i Kanokupolu and (in former times) to the Tu'i Tonga. 

The status of chiefs and mai^pule has been affected to some extent 
by modem developments. In theory, the mat^jpule of highest rank 
are inferior to the lowest titled chiefs, but the inclusion of several of 
them in the class of nobles— tiopel^^ created by George Tupou I, and 
endow'ed with hereditary lands—'has given these matapuk a position 
superior to that of many chiefs who are without such lands. 

Commoners in ancient times were the feudal retainers of the chief 
upon whose lands they lived, and in many cases were able to trace 
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their kinship v^-ith him, as verj'junior members of the same ultiimte 
stock. Nowadays, however, with the abolition of the feudal rebttem- 
ship, the pacification of the state, and the opportunities of personal 
advancement given by constitutional govemment and the new- 
economic forces, the attachment of commoners to their chiefs has 
lessened considerably. On the one band, mirny commoners are 
unaware of or uninterested in their kinship tits with men of rank. 
On the other hand, their clear-cut position in the social stratification 
is tending to disappear, and the description of individuals as ^com¬ 
moners* is a breach of good manners. Nevertheless, the traditional 
bonds are often still strong. 

Land Temae 

In ancient times aU land was in theory the property of the Tu‘i 
Tonga, who bestowed it upon the various chief^, or confirmed their 
ancestral control over it, as each chief received his appointment as a 
title-holder. The chiefs in turn apportioned land to their maiapvie 
and the commoners under their protection. Normally a tract of land 
so granted remained in the possession of the family concerned, 
though a chief might dispossess a commoner or transfer him to 
another tract at any time. Under this feudal system each holder of 
land paid tribute to his superior. 

The sy'stem of tenure introduced by Tupou I, with its modifica¬ 
tions subsequently, is described in the section on land policy 
(pp+ 7 ^’ 4 )‘ This, however, meant a change in form rather than in 
substance, though it put the nobles in a position of advantage by 
securing to them hereditary^ rents, paid through the government. 

Occupaitofa 

The majority of the Tongans Uve by agriculture, with secondary 
dependence upon fishing. Within the ordinary village there is a 
major di^dsion of labour on the basis of sex. The men do most of 
the cultivation of foodstuffs and prepare most of the copra, bring 
food and firewood into the village, tend the animals, build and thatch 
houses, construct canoes, and carry out aU sea fishing and reef 
fishing with spear and net. The women help with cultivation at 
times, do most of the cooking, tend the house and the children, make 
bark cloth and coconut oil, plait fine mats/ baskets, fans and wall 
screens, collect fish and shellfish from the reef, and prepare kava 
for the many drinking parties. This pattern, which makes up most 
of the daily rnutine, is fairly constant throughout the year, save that 
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Sundays are devoted to rest, sleep» church-going and kava parties. 
Much cultivation is done by groups of men in working parties. Such 
a team may work for a day in turn on the land of each member, 
being fed by him as his turn comes; or it may be organized by the 
owner of a piece of Land to dear or plant for himj and be rewarded 
by a feast of vegetables, pork, fish and chicken. Working alone is 
not a common Tongan practice; the presence of compamons gives a 
stimulus. Co-operative labour is also used in netting or trapping 
fish. On occasions as many as a thousand people assemble for a large 
fish-drive, under the direction of a body of experts. 

Nearly every village has its speciaLists, craftworkers such as canoe 
builders and carpenters, or experts in fishing and in Tongan medicine. 
In former times the Tongans had several types of large sea-going 
craft, some of w^hich were introduced from Fiji or built on Fijian 
lines. But nowadays the canoes made are numerous small dugouts 
used in inshore fishing and a few plank-built sea-going craft used 
exclusively in catching bonito. .411 are very simikr to Samoan types, 
but in general are more roughly constructed (voL II, p. 6:15), 

Most of the specialists are men, but women also have their own 
crafts. The manufacture of bark cloth is important, since it is still 
largely used as bedding, and is necessary for presentation on many 
formal occasions such as a marriage, the naming of a chdd, or a 
reception to a person of rank. The work is frequendy done by the 
women of a village in an organized group, while their menfolk 
prepare a communal meal. Such a group may make several hundred 
fathoms of the doth in a day, and each household tries to keep alu ays 
on hand a hundred fathoms or more, to meet the demands of cere¬ 
monial. The cloth is beaten out from the inner bark of the paper 
mulberry tree, and either coloured over patterned w'ooden blocks, 
Or painted with free-hand designs. These blocks are laborious to 
use and C-tpensive, costing from to new', according to the 
intricaqr of the design. Consequently, painting is tending to oust 
them, Just as aniline dyes in bright colours, bought at the store, are 
tending to supplant the traditional Tongan black and reddish brow'n 
vegetable dyes, which need more trouble to prepare. 

and Social Garherings 

Ceremonial afFairs, such as marriage and funerals and the re¬ 
ception of visitors, show a blend of Tongan and Eiirapeari elements. 
Marriage, ^or instance, involves not only a licence and a church 
ceremony in European style, but also the presentation of fine mats. 
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bark doth, and cbthing by each of the mo families to the other, 
and the provision of large quantities of food as feasts to the many 
relatives assembled^ Xhese relativ'es may ’ have assisted with gifts 
of mats, and must be later repaid in kind. Without the elaborate 
exchange of gifts, and the feasting, the marriage would not be re¬ 
garded as properly solemnised. Tongan custom is followed also in 
the common practice of delaying consummation of the marriage 
for sev'cral nights out of consideration for the bride, and in the pre- 
paration of a special feast if proof of her vLrginiw is obtained. 

In all Tongan gatherings the drinking of kava is a basic feature. 
Kava is not only the national beverage, it is also the token of hos¬ 
pitality. On formal occasions it serves as the medium for an elaborate 
ceremonial, which ex-presses many subtle points of etiquette, and 
which is closely linked with the whole system of rank in the com¬ 
munity. (Compare the kava ceremony of Samoa* voL II, pp. 617-19O 
Any visitor to Tonga should therefore be aware of its imponance. 
There are many grades of kava part) , from the informal gathering 
of friends or villagers, to the highly formal drinking on ceremonial 
occasions* culmmating in the kava circle o-f the Tu 1 fvanokupolu, the 
So^'ereign. 

In the Ullages* especially when men of rank arc not present, kai.-a 
drinking b primarily a social activity* giving an easy opportunitj' 
for discussion of current events and* in particular, allovsbig the young 
men to pay court to the kava-maker, who b often a girl of marriage¬ 
able age. Such parties are held very frequently. The kava root, from 
a plant of the pepper family, is either obtained from a man's ow-n 
stock, or more commonly bought from a store at about sixpence per 
pound. The root is crushed betw'een stones by a man and placed 
in a large wooden bowl, which is a prized household possession, 
often obtained from Fiji. Water is then added, and the crushed 
material is saturated, squeezed and removed from the bowl with a 
strainer of coconut fibre by the kava-maker, who should be a 
w'oman. The drinkers sii in a semi-circle facing the kava bowl. 
When the drink is ready, the man on the left of the kava-maker calb 
out the names or titles of the people present in turn, and each is 
given a cup of the liquid. As his name is called, each man claps his 
hands together nvice in acknowledgment; when he receives the cup, 
he is expected to swallow' the draught without drawing breath. He 
then returns the cup by passing it back or, if he is expert, sends it 
spinning along the floor so that it comes to rest by the, kava bowl. 
In general, men alone form the kava circle, though the women of 
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the hqa^hfild listen to the talk. The kava-matcr does not drink, nor 
is she supposed to take part in the convereadon. 

As men of higher rank take part, the ceremonial of the kava circle 
becomes more strict. Particular attention is paid 10 the seating of the 
participants and to the order in which they are served* In many 
cases^ indeed^ these rules are already laid down by tradition. On 
important formal occasions the title-holder of highest rank presides, 
directly across the circle from the kava bowd, and with one or two 
exceptions no chief may sit in the circle vvidiout an attendant 
mdtapule. The kava-maker, on these occasions a man, follows a 
dehnite procedure according to ceremonial directions by the mald- 
ptile on the right of the president. Wlien the kava is ready it is 
served according to the rules of that particular circle ; the order in 
which a chief gets his cup depends on w^ho is the presiding chief. 
In the Tu‘i Kanokupolu's kava circle, the first cup is usually taken, 
to the maiapule on the right of the president, the second cup to the 
matapuk on the left, and the third cup to the Tu‘i Kanokupolu* 
After this, the chiefs and the remaining matapule are served* In 
the circle of the Tu*i Tonga in former times he received the 
Second cup* On state kava occasions certain chiefs have their place 
behind the kava bowl, not in the circle, either because of their 
special functions, or because they are near kinsfolk of the presiding 
chief. Other rules govern the way in w'hich the kava cup must be 
handled, the procedure in regard to the seats of absent chiefs, when 
one may talk and smoke, and so on. 

The ka^Ti liquid, which has a mildly astringent peppery flavour, 
is said to be narcotic to a small degree, though much must be con¬ 
sumed before its effects are felt. TTie Tongans believe that occa¬ 
sional kava drinking is good for the health, an idea ivhich may spring 
from the fact that it is a mild diuretic* The drink is ver>^ popular for 
its own sake, and there are some cases of men who have become 
addicted to it as if it w'ere a drug. 

Religion 

All the formal structure of the ancient Tongan religious system 
has now disappeared, and- the people are enthusiastic Christians. 
The old religion involved belief in an unseen world, Pulotu, con¬ 
trolled by the great deity Hikuleo, and m a large number of other 
deities with special functions and often attached to particular 
islands. Nbw^adays, these deities are referred to as ierah^ a Tongan 
rendering of the English word ‘devil.’' They manif ested themselves 
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through priests or pricsresses, and also ofien appeared in the form 
of birds, animals or fish. Even today occasional manifestations of 
this kind are announced, showing chat belief in the ancient gods is 
not entirely dead. In addition, there is a widespread conviction that 
many illnesses ate caused by the ghosts of the dead, either through 
malevolence Or desire to keep contact nith the living, A great deal 
of Tongan native medicine, which employs massage and herbal 
remedies, is concerned with warding off or expelling the&e ghosts 
from the body of the patient. This native medical treatment is for¬ 
bidden by law', but is widely used in preference to European medicine 
for many complaints, since it cateia for the psychological as w'ell as 
for the physical elements involved. 

The religious history of Tonga since the coming of Christianity 
has been complicated by sectarian differences and by the desire of 
a large section of the people to be free from external control in 
church affairs. Reference has already been made to this (p, 4 h^), 
At the present time the majority of the people belong to the Free 
Wesleyan Church of Tonga, the body' formed in 1924 under the 
influence of Queen Salote to unite the two Wesleyan sects** The 
relative strength of the varioiis sects, according to the census of 
193S, is as follows (considering name Tongans only); 


\V«kj'an Chuu-h of Tonga 
Free Cbuich of 
Roman Catholic 

Leaner Day Saints, Sc^'imih Dav 
Church of Engtand 


Per Cent. 
56-0 
27 'S 

iz'5 

AdventUitS, 


4-0 


Doctrinal differences between the Wesleyan sects are slight and 
vague. Competition between sects and faiths is keen, and Tongan 
villagers not infrequently change their church membership. 


* Putlshed accounts often differ in the names given for the various Weslevan 
sects, A judgment givien by Chief Justice Sttongc GcvfrimiTii Giatftf 

no. nx Nukualofa, 19Z7) dc«riS>4a the urtHIOal church as the AustralasUn Wcgl 
lej'an ftleihodist Church, that founded by King George Tupou t as the Wtslcj an 
Free ChUKh of Tong^ and that formed by Queen Stloto to uiuic them as the 
Tonga. Kine Tupou'g church is generally known lu, 
the Fret Church of Tongs or simply the Free Church, V^hile after 1014. the 
muwmj ^ho still oonstLlured its ad^reriis were tenned for a time the Coht^uinE 
^ree ChurcK Recent wnieti describe three groups of Weslcyaiw and sneak of I 
dis^dcntminon^'. the Church of To^ga, distinct from the Free Wesleyan^urch 
of Tonga, and the Frco Church of Tonga. No details for the Church of Toncra 
are given m the census of 1938. * u.ign 
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Stone Monuments 


nt limes the Tongans used stone extensively in building 
platforms, mounds for chiefs^ resting places^ mounds for 
pigeon snaring and gratae mounds* Many of these structures stUI 
remain* In their construction masses of loose earth and gravel were 
usually supported by retauung ts'alls of either natural or dressed 
stone* Basalt was used occasionally, but limestone, being more 
easily procurable, was much more common. The limestone ordinarily 


Fig* 19. Ha'ftnn,ong 3 Maui, TongaMpu 


7 Tii 3 l^imiDUS Imiestonc frilithon 
Hiilory and Ge^raphy of ’Tw^a„ ^ 
Brmict P* Bithop Muirum BuHetm, 


figured* Bas^ on: {i) A- ti- Wood* 
^u^u'&lDfa, 1931); (1) W, Cr McKern, 
pp. £3-6 (Honolulu, 1939)^ (3) other 


used (locally cahed ^sandstone') consists of a consolidated stratified 
lime sand, which was easily quarried and worked; the reef Bmestone 
sometimes used for the largest blocks was more difficult to extract* 
Lapge blocks of stone were often carried considerable distances over 
w^ater* Stones were often roughly dressed but fitted with some care' 
no mortar was used in bud ding* 

Among the moat impressive Tongan stone structures are the 
grave mounds of members of the Tonga family. Throughout 
the group there are 45 of these family cemeteries, known as 
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according to native records. In Tongatapu there are 37* while Ha^apai 
has 6 and Vava'u only 2. The majority of chose in Tongatapu are 
near Mu‘a (p. 5 a). The im^ is normally a reclangubr platfoim or 
succession of platforms of stepped pyramid type, with rebiinuig walla 
of dressed stone, and one or more stone burial vaults near the flat 
top. Some of the largest are more than too ft, long on each side and 
about 10 ft. high. 

Another notable stone monument is the triiithon tnown as 
Ha^amonga b Maul (or shortly, Ha'amonga), which stands near 
Kolonga, on Tongatapu. It consists of an arch of three huge rec¬ 
tangular blocks of non-stratified limestone, carefully squared, with 
the lintel fitting loosely into a square-cut mortise at the top of each 
upright (Pig. 15). The archw^ay faces north-south. According to 
myth, the culture-hero hlaui brought the triiithon on a pole on his 
shoulder from Uvea—hence its name, ‘the carrying pole burden of 
Maui’. But a more plausible tradition states that it was built at the 
instance of the Tu’i Tonga Tu’itatui (possibly about A.l>. 1200}. 
Its purpose is not really known, but it may have been a gateway. 
Tradition holds that it was erected to symbolize the unity of the sons 
of the ruler. 

(For Bibliographical Note sec Chapter III.) 
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GOVERNMENT 

Centrdi Government 

Under various treaties arid agreements Great Britain has under¬ 
taken to protect Tonga against external attack^ jurisdiction in major 
matters over nori'Tongans is vested in the British Crown; and pro¬ 
vision 13 made for the appointment of a resident British representa¬ 
tive, mth the title of Agent and Consul, to be the medium of com¬ 
munication between the British govemmeitt and the Tongan 
government, and to exercise certain important local functions. 
These functions include advice to the Tongan government on 
external affairs; direction of finance (vdth a right of veto on expendi¬ 
ture^ ; approval of the appoin^fn^it^ Europeans in the Tongan 
government service; and judicial powers in respect of British 
subjects and foreigners. The Agent and Consul is a member of the 
British colonial administrative service and is responsible to the High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific, He is assisted by a European 
clerk, who is usually recruited locally. 

Subject to these provisions, the internal administration of Tonga 
is in the hands of the Tongan government, which consists of the 
Sovereign (a constitutional monarch), the Privy Council, the 
Cabinet, and the Legisbtive Assembly (Parhamenl), 

The Privy Council normally consists of the Sovereign (who acts 
as President), the Speaker of Parliament, the Premierj the Minister 
of Lands, the Minister of Police^ the Goii'emors O'f Vava^u and of 
lia*apai, the Chief Justice and the Treasurer, Only the last two are 
Europeans," The members are appointed by the Sov'ereign, The 
Pri\T Council ad'-ises the Sovereign on affairs of state, and in 
inters'als betw een Parliaments makes ordinances which become law 
if the following Parliament confirms them. The Privy Council also 
prepares the estimates and sends them to the Agent and Consul for 
his approval before they are submitted to Parliament, 

'fhe Cabinet consists of all members of the Privy Council except 
the Sovereign antJ the Speaker of Parliament, and its chairman is the 
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Premier. It is really a committee of ParlLament charged especially 
with the control of govemmeoc property and appointments to the 
public ser\'icej one of its duties is to decide terms on which leases of 
land may be granted. 

The Legislative Assembly, commonly known as Parliameni, 
consists of the Speaker and the members of the Cabinet, together 
with 7 members elected by the 3.3 nobles of the kingdom and 7 
members elected by male taxpayers of y^rs of age and over. 
Three of these last representatives are elected by the people of 
Tongatapu, Niuatoputapu and Niuafo'ou; tw^o by those of Ha'apai; 
and two bj" those of Vava^u. The seven nobles represent the nobles 
of these districts in the same proportion. Parliament meets each year 
about the end of June, the session lasting about a month, ^ch 
section of the House—ministers, nobles and representatives of the 
people—sits at a separate table, but discussion Is common, Parlia- 
ment receives reports from the \"anous administrative departments, 
enacts laws, deals with the ordinances passed by the Privy Council 
and considers the estimates.. Petitions may be presented to it through 
members, who may also propose motions themselves. 

This political machinery, entirely foreign to Tongan ideas and 
practice when first introduced, and for a long time a somew'hat 
formal imitation of British usage, now' appears to function effectively 
and to be really representative of the w'ishes of the people. 

AdtmnistratioTt and Local Government 

In the administrative system the work is divided among a number 
of departments. The Minister of Lands controb the lands and 
survey departments, the Minister of Police the police, gaols and 
traffic departments, while the Premier as the head of the govern¬ 
ment administers the departments of foreign affairs, medicine, 
public works and agriculture, the printing office, the government 
vessels and telegraphs and telephones* In this work he is assisted by, 
among others, a Chief Medical Officer, a Director of Agriculture and 
a Superintendent of Works. Education, formerly in charge of the 
Premier, is now controlled by a separate minister* The Chief Justice, 
in addition to his judicial functions, registers births, marriages and 
deaths. "^The Treasurer is responsible for the collection of taxes and 
the expenditure of public money, is Controller of Customs and of 
the Post Office, and is in charge of the Savings Bank. 

In Ha*apai, Vava'u, Niuatoputapu and Niuafo'ou the central 
government is represented in each case by a governor* The appoint- 
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ment of the govemor Ls msde by the Sovereign^ though the^ is in 
practice ofteu a strong hereditaiy^ basis for succession to the title . 

Local govemmeat in the villages is not highly developed- In most 
villages a chieft a noble or a resident overseer of a royal estate acts 
in some sort as agent of government. The/ono, the public assemblj , 
is still used as part of the machinery of local government, but it 
serv^es rather for imparting to the people the decisions of the executive 
than as a deliberative institution. 

Lans and Justice 

The bws of Tonga, after some v-icissitudes (p. 45), were re¬ 
codified in 1S91 and have been published w^th various modifications 
in several editions since then. The judicial system is in many respects 
based on the British model, and trial by jur\' is provided for by the 
constitution in cases which come before the Supreme Court. 

There are two jurisdictioiis in Tonga. Under the treatv of 
civil jurisdiction over British subjects and foreigners is exercised by 
the Britbh Agent and Consul, as a Deputy Judicial Cornmissioncc 
for the Western Pacific. In criminal matters British subjects and 
foreigners were, till November 19:28, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the High Commissioner's court for offences other than those ag;amst 
Tongan law's relating to customs, taxes, public health and police. 
After this date, however, by an amendment of the treaty of 190O, 
the Tongan courts have had their Jurisdiction extended over British 
subjects and foreigners to cover offences against the laws and regula¬ 
tions of Tonga other than crimes punishable by death or by imprison¬ 
ment c-xcceding two years. A European Chief Magistrate was 
appointed in pursuance of this extended jurisdiction. 

There are four courts in Tonga* The Police Magistrates Courts 
try offences virhcre the penalty is not more than £,^0 or imprisonment 
for two years (mostly breaches of traffic regulations, petty theft, 
failure to clean road frontages, etc.) and small civil cases such as for 
debt or non-payment of taxes. They act also as Courts of Inquiry in 
more serious cases. These courts sit every* w'eek at Nuku alofa and 
the other chief centres, and appeal lies from them to the Supreine 
Court. The Supreme Court, over which the Chief Justice presides, 
tries the more serious cases, including actions for divorce. .Appeal 
lies from the Supreme Court to the (Tongan) Privy Council, the 
final court of appeal, and in cases involving British subjects two 
. European assessors are present. There is also a L>and Court with its 
own judge, and appeal lies from his decisions to the Privy Council. 
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Serious cases involving Europeans are tried in the Commissioner's 
Court of the British Agent and Consul. The Tongan police, where 
called upon to do so, assist this court in making arrests and enforcing 
judgments. 

Serious crime is very rare in Tonga, and the majority of cases 
before the Supreme Court concern charges of theft and fraud. 
Prisons are in charge of the Minister of Police. There is one main 
prison at Kutu^alofa, where all long-term offenders are confined, and 
there are also gaols at Ha'apai and Vava'u. According to a long¬ 
standing Tongan custom, prisoners are employed on road-making, 
preparation, of copra, and tree-planting for the govertuncnt, and on 
other public works. At an earlier period the convicts mostly lived at 
home, and their hardships were so light that several sets of regula¬ 
tions were introduced to make imprisonment a more effective 
punishment. 

Land Po^iry 

The Tongan land system is in some respects unique. George 
Tupou I, partly in assertion of his sovereignty and partly in resistance 
to pressure from Europeans desiring to acquire land, incorporated 
into the constitution of 1875 the provision that all the land of the 
kingdom belonged to the Crown and could not be alienated; only 
leases approved by the Cabinet could be recognised. But, subject 
to these provisions, the people were entitled to land for residence 
and cultivation. In actual fact much of the land of Tonga w^ held 
by the great chiefs. In 38S2 the situation was regularized by the 
King, who granted large areas of land as hereditary estates to the 
nobles he crated. He thus confirmed in most cases the great chiefs 
in their ancestral holdings, but added certain other non-chiefly title- 
holders to them as landowners. In 1894 the list of hereditary lands 
was increased by George Tupou II, and in 1919 the holders of the 
heredilarv" estates were again confirmed in them by Queen Salote. 

In 1S90, however, on the advice of Basil Thomson, the Crown 
was made responsible for the collection of rents, the granting of 
allotments and the eviction of tenants on these estates, thus reserving 
for itself the ultimate control over them. 

Apart from these estates granted to the nobles, every male Tongan, 
on attaining the age of 16 years, that is on becoming a taxpayer, is 
entitled to a tax allotment of 8^ acres for culm'ation and to a town 
site of 132 sq. yd. for residence. On his application to the Miruster 
for Lands he is granted the ajlotment either Out of the estate of the 
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noble on which he resides, or if no land is available there, out of 
government land elsewhere. For the cultivation allotment he pays 
annual rental of 8s., which b remitted to the noble or retained by 
the government according to the ownership of the land. Xo rent is 
paid for the town site. Provision is made for the ejection of the tenant 
for non-payment of rent or for failure to comply with the planting 
regulations, which stipulate that within one year of receding his 
allotment he shall plant 2.00 coconut palms, spaced 30 ft. apart. In 
1S90 the poll tax was \’trtually converted into a land tax by making 
the land liable to forfeiture if the tax was not paid for three succ^ivc 
years. 

Provided that the conditions are properly observed, every tenant 
is entitled to keep the grant of land made to him for his lifetime; his 
widow has a similar life interest, and at her death a son may choose 
to carry on the occupation of his father*s holding, though in no case 
may a man occupy more than one allotment. The general effect of 
the sj'stem is thus to secure a permanent settlement O'f the people on 
the land, while rcsening to the govemment all rights of alienation. 

The interests of Europeims arc not greatly encouraged, but they 
are provided for on a small scale. Areas up to several hundred acres 
arc obtainable by them on lease at annual rentals of from 4a, to los. 
per acre, for periods not exceeding 50 years, with an option of 
renewal after that time at increased rentals. 

Though the broad alms of Ihe Land system have been realized, its 
success has not been complete. In 1927, for instance, though by bw’ 
the area of allotment was SJ acres, it had been exceeded in many 
cases. On the other hand, there w^ere many Tongans who did not 
take advantage of their statutory^ right to land. There w^ere several 
reasons for this. Some of them lived in the towns and pursued other 
occupations than agriculture; some lived on their father^s cultivation 
allotment to which in time they hoped to succeed; and some appeared 
to be dbinchned to leave the island where they were living, pre¬ 
sumably on their relatives^ land, to take up an area allotted them 
elsewhere. U'his failure to take up land has growm in recent years. 
In 1927 approximately 5,500 allotments were held, and only 700 tax¬ 
payers had not applied for allotments; in 1930 approximately 7,000 
allotments were held (including 329 by ividows) and 1,235 taxpayers 
had not applied; and in 1936 about 6,750 allotments were held 
(including 723 by widoivs) and' 2,484 taxpayers had 0,01 applied. 
The reason is not a scarcity of land for the group as a whole. In 1930 
it w^as estimated that if every taxpayer was an allotment holder 
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approximately one-half of the land of the kingdom would be still 
available for distribution. Local scarcity of land in the more favoured 
areas, however, does seem to be an operating factor. Various efforts 
have been made to remedy the situation. In 1927 provision was made 
to enable any male Tongan to receive on application, in lieu of other 
grants, an area of i2g acres of land in the bush for a rental of 4s. 
in this case he would not be eligible for a town site. It was hoped 
by enlarging the area and reducing the rent to induce people to 
live on the land rather than in the villages, and to relieve the con¬ 
gestion on some of the blands. By 1934, however, only 23 applica¬ 
tions for these blocks had been received. In this year the scheme 
was enlarged still further. Provided the executive considered that 
sufficient land was a\^ilable to meet ordinary tax allotment needs, 
the chiefs were enabled to grant an applicant in lieu of other lands 
an area of 15 acres on their estates, made up of a tax allotment of 

acres, a town allotment of if acres and a leased area of 5 acres 
(for 50 years at a nominal rental). The object of this too was to 
induce Tongans to live on their farms. No information as to the 
success of this provision has yet been published. 

Finance and Taxation 

The Tongan financial year ends on 30 June. The general financial 
position is sound, there being normally some excess of revenue over 
expenditure; and there is no public debt. Surplus funds are con¬ 
siderable, amounting in 1937-8 to over ^170,000 Tongan currency. 
Some funds are invested in government stock in Australia and New 
2 ^ealand, and in Nigeria, Straits Settlements and other colonies; 
and some arc held on fixed deposit, primarily in the Bank of New 
Zealand in Sydney. During the past decade revenue has averaged 
about £(yj^QOO and expenditure about ^£65,000 per annum. In 
1939-40, however, revenue was only 5^54,867, while expenditure 
had reached ^^69,687. 

The main heads of revenue are customs duties, poll tax, rents and 
interest on government property and investment, port and w'harfage 
payments, licence fees, court fees and fines, and post-office revenue. 
Customs duties, from which about one-third to one-half of the 
revenue is derived, include an export duty oi £i i>cr ton on copra, 
and general import duties of 124 per cent, on goods of Empire 
origin and 33^ [>er cent, on goods’of foreign origin, ad valorem. A 
few Empire goods enter free, and the corresponding tariff for 
similar foreign goods is 20 per cent. This tariff, the result of a 
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revision in 1937-8, was designed to increase the margin of preference 
for goods of Empire origin and to reduce the duty on certain articles 
used mostly in agriculture. The poll tax, from which about one-fifth 
of the revenue is derived, is payable by every male Tongan of 16 
years of age and over. Prior to 1937 it was at the rate of 36s. per 
annum, but it was then reduced to 32s. per annum. The tax is paid 
in quarterly instalments to the district tax clerk, by w hom a register 
of taxpayers is kept and revised annually. Exemption from tax may 
be granted on account of old age or sickness. 

The only bank in the kingdom is the Government Savings Bank, 
established in 1926. By 1930 annual deposits had reached a level of 
over ^23,000, as against withdrawals of less than £1^,000 for the 
‘year. The coming of the economic depression, however, led to a less 
favourable position, but in 1938 the total amount to the credit of 
depositors was approximately j^20,ooo, and the bank had consider¬ 
able invested funds. In this year there w’cre 1,238 Tongan and 183 
European depositors. 

British and Australian coin was made the currency of Tonga by a 
statute passed by the Tongan Parliament in 1906. In I9r9 the Tongan 
government issued its owm notes, the issue being secured by an 
investment rcseirc, and in 1938 notes to the value of about ^25,000 
were in circulation. In 1934 it was made unlawful to import silver 
coin exceeding £2 in value into the kingdom except by sp>ecial per¬ 
mission. 'rhe Tongan treasury had suffered heavily through the 
importation of Australian coin, wrhich had been accepted at the same 
value as British coin, though at that time Australian currency w'as 
depreciated in relation to sterling on the world market. The Treasury 
Notes Act of Tonga in 1935 adopted an exchange standard system 
based on Australian currenc)'. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 

Medical Services 

The health of the Tongans is comparatively satisfactory for a 
Pacific islands community. The major diseases are filariasis, yaws 
and tuberculosis, and eye conditions such as conjunctivitis and 
trachoma. Malaria is absent, and leprosy is rare, though in 1927 
thirteen lepers were transferred to the \Iakongai leper as)'lum in 
Fiji. The incidence of hookw'orm >vas formerly heavy, but has 
lessened greatly with the adoption of a system of cement latrines as 
part of a vigorous campaign conducted by the government with the 
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asskt^ce of the Rockefeller Foundation. By about 1930 every 
village thus equipped. Typhoid and dysentery^ have been preva¬ 
lent in the past, especially at Ha'apai. Here as in practically all 
other places in Tonga the people depend for an unpolluted supply 
of drinking water on rain catchment, but m times of drought they 
often use well water for general domestic purposes. Concurrently 
with the campaign against hookworm the government combated 
these other diseases by repairing and enlarging the village concrete 
cisterns. In former times the Tongam had a religious objectiotTi to 
using the water from the roof of a church, but by 1930 this antipathy 
had disappeared, and the efforts of the government w ere thus made 
easier. These improvements in the water supply reduced the incidence 
of typhoid and dysentery considerably. 

During the last decade antenatal clinics and infant welfare clinics 
have been established; free food for infants is supplied if required- 
All Tongans receive free medical attention, and dental treatment is 
also available. There are three hospitals, one each m Tongatapu, 
Ha^apai and Vava^u; Niuatoputapu and Niuafo'ou are each sensed 
by a dispensary* The Vaiola Hospital in Tongatapu is the main one 
in the kingdom, and is equipped with a fairly modem operating 
theatre. It is administered by the Chief Medical Officer, a European, 
with a European sister in charge, and five Tongan nurses, while a 
Tongan medical practitioner who is attached to it also visits outside 
patients. Niu*ui Hospital in Ha'apai and Ngu Hospital in Vava^u 
have also European and T.ongan staff. The dispensaries are in charge 
of Tongan medical practitioners, of whom altogether there were 7 
in the group in 193S. 

Educatirm 

The early history of education in Tonga is closely assisted with 
the activities of the Christian missions* The Wesleyans began 
educational work in iSab, and the Roman Catholics followed not 
many years later. But long before the close of the nineteenth century 
the government of Tonga, in advance of those of many Pacific 
islands territories, began to take an interest in establishing state 
schools. Statutes dealing with education were included in the 
various codes of law', and King George Tupou I, who had founded 
Tupou College as a Wesleyan institution in 1866, founded Tonga 
College—the government college —in rfiSa, making it a personal 
gift of a valuable site and endowing it with a large area of planting 
land. 
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In 1937 a comprehensive act was passed;^ divjdmg the schools 
into primary, middle and high schools. The primary schools are 
attended by all Tongan children bcixvcen the ages of 6 and 14,. 
education being compulsory for this period, and free* llte missions 
and the government share this work. In 1940 there were 65 govern¬ 
ment schools and 5^ denominational schools,, with about 4,000 
pupils in each group. Till 1930 the buildings of the government 
schools were provided and maintained by the taxpayers of each 
village, but since that date the}^ have been a charge on general 
revenue. .411 these primaiy' schools give elementary education in 
the vernacular, and at most of them boys atnd girls attend together. 
No middle schoob had yet been established in 1940. 

The high schools, which are residential, pro\dde secondary 
education, with English as the medium* The principal high school 
is the government college at Nuku^alofa, with nearly 200 students 
in 1940^. It is co-educational and is the main source from which the 
governnient obtains its clerks, teachers, medical practitioners and 
other public sers'ants. An annual course of instruction for head 
teachers of the primary schoob is given here duKng the long vacation, 
and evening classes in English are conducted for non-coilegiates 
throughout the year. Tupou CollegCt a Free Wesleyan Church school, 
provides mainl y school teachers, who go into government service or 
to the mission schools* In igar the boys’ section of this school was 
transferred to KafuaJu, the girls^ section remaining at Nuku^alofa. 
Api Fo'ou College, founded by the Roman Catholic mission in 18SS, 
exbts primarily to train selected boys to be teachers in their parochial 
schools. Secondary education for Roman Catholic girls is provided 
to some extent at the Nuku'alofa convent. Beulah College, con¬ 
ducted by the Seventh Day Adventbt mission, was granted recogni¬ 
tion as a college by the government at the end of 1937; and Makekeke 
College, conducted by the Latter Day Saints (Mormon) mission, 
was granted recognition at the end of 1940. Both are co-educatiooal. 

The staff of all these colleges comprises both English and I’ongan 
teachers, and the principal of the government coUege is also the 
Director of Education for Tonga. Instruction b given in the ordinary 
academic subjects, but in addition carpentry b taught at the govern¬ 
ment college, and m all cases the native foods consumed are grown 
on the college plantations by the boys under the superintendence of 
their teachers. The policy of the administmdon has developed in 
the direction of giving an agriculturai bias to boys' education 
and a domestic science bias to that of the girls, and a greater 
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interest is now being shown in Tongan arts and crafts. In this 
way it is hoped to fit the young people for the life which the 
tnajoritj' of them will take up. Since 1924 apprentices in agriculture 
have been employed at the agricultural stadoU;, w'here they are 
taught about plant diseases, etc.* and instructed m improved methods 
of cultivating native foods. In 1927 a scholarship scheme was 
instituted to allow Tongan students from the college to go abroad 
for secondary and university education, and a number of students 
have continued their w'ork in Australia under these auspices. Young 
men are also sent to the Central Medical School at Suva, Fiji, to 
receive training as Tongan medical practitioners. 

ECONOMICS 

With the exception of fisheries, which are important for the domestic 
food supply, but which play no part in external tradef the resources 
of Tonga are entirely agricultural. Hunga Tonga and Hunga Ha^apai, 
north-west of ''rongatapu, are reported to contain deposits of 
phosphate, but have no anchorage, and apparently would not repay 
the trouble of working. In the latter part of the nineteenth century- 
some coconut oil was extracted, and a figure of too tons, valued at 
3^7,000, has been given as the annual export, but this process has 
long been abandoned on a commercial scale. "iTiere are no secondary- 
industries w'hich serve an export market. 

AgricuUurE 

One of the main occupations of the Tongan people is growing 
vegetables for honae Mnsumption, the chief being yams, taro, 
tapioca, sweet potatoes and plantains. The approximate area under 
these crops is difficult to determine, but in 1931 it was estimated 
that the root crops alone occupied about 8,000 acres. The census 
gives exact figures of the number of plants of yams, tapioca, sweet 
potato, etc., each year, but the results must be subject to a con¬ 
siderable margin of error. However, they give some idea of relative 
production in the three major groups. Out of a total of nearly 
3 million yam pbnts in 193S Tongatapu grew- more than two-fifths, 
Vava'u one-third and Habpai less than one-fifth. Of sweet potatoes, 
totalling over million plants, Tongatapu was again the greatest 
producer, with nearly three-fifths, while Ha'apai grew a^ut a 
quarter and Vava'u little more than one-tenth. With tapioca, how¬ 
ever, Ha'apai is the heaviest grow'er, ha\-ing a large majority of the 
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Soo,ooo plants. Thia difference is probably due to the drier, more 
sandy soil of Ha^apai. 

OAer agricultural products of importance are coconuts, bananas 
and pineapples. The coconut is an important article of native diet, 
and it has been estimated that about 20 per cent, of the coconut crop 
is consumed locally. According to the census of 1938^ there were 
nearly 3,^150+000 palms in the kingdom, about one-third of them in 
Tongatapu, with Vava'u and Ha'apai each hat'ing about one-quarter. 
Only a very small proportion of the palms—about per cent.—are 

owned by Europeans and other non-Tongans> The chief product 
from the coconut is copra, which is the mainstay of the Tongan 
export trade, and its maintenance is supported by the requirement 
that every holder of a tax allotment should plant coconut palms. 
The production of copra is affected not only by hurricane and 
drought+ but also by fluctuations in international prices, and l>y 
shipping difficulties in times of world disturbance. In 1914 the trade 
suffered through iatemipcion of shipping due to strikes in .■Australia 
and New Zealand; and in 1917 there was complaint of poor copra 
prices owing to high middlemen's profits, and nationalization of 
copra dealing was proposed by the Premier; in 1919 carriage 

was again difficult; in 1921 there was a heavy fall in price after the 
boom conditions of the war; in the latter part of 1926 and in 1927 
copra production w^as affected adversely by the 192.5-b drought; 
in 1930 there was another slump in the copra market, accentuated 
in Tongatapu and Ha'apai by a prolonged drought, and these con¬ 
ditions continued in the following year. Finally, after a recovery 
during the past few years, the scarcity of shipping during the present 
war has given the industry' a further setbacks In addition to these 
troubles, Tongan copra production was also threatened for some 
years by the rhinoceros beetle, a dreaded pest which attacks the 
palms. This was discovered on Niuatoputapu in 1922, but was 
eradicated before it had time to spread, though not finally until 1929. 

The export of copra over a period of years has averaged about 
io,ocx> tons per annum (Fig. 20). 'ITie quality is not very high, and a 
Copra Act of 1926 made it a statutory offence for a trader to have bad 
or damaged copra in his possession. Govemmeni efforts at improve¬ 
ment by the introduction in 1937 of kiln driers of the Malayan wpe 
have not proved very successful, despite their cheapness, partly 
because of the low' price of copra in 193 8+ The copra is sold to traders 
and merchaiita in individual transactions; there are no native ^co- 
operative societies w'hich take part m the marketing. The rt^sons 
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for rapid fluctuations in world prices of the product, naturally 
enough, are hardly grasped by the Tongan peasant, and a sudden 
fall in price b apt to react severely upon production. The slump of 
1921, for instance, caused many Tongans on Niuafo*ou to refuse 
to prepare copra — they said they would rather feed the coconut 
meat to their pigs and grow pork to eat than buy the white man’s 
tinned goods—suspecting that somehow the maricets were being 
rigged against them. 

Thb brief account shows the danger to the economic welfare of 
the country of relying upon copra as the sole exportable commodity. 
The government has therefore tried for long to encourage other 



Fig. 20. Export of copra from Tonga, 191^1-40 

Based on: (i) Colonial Office Annual Report for 1923-38 (London); (2) Premier's 
* Annual Report for 1914-40 (Nuku'alc^). 

types of production which would act as a cushion in bad times. In 
1931 cocoa and cotton were introduced experimentally; in 1940 the 
low prices of copra stimulated trial shipments of baric cloth to the 
United Kingdom and the United States and of ground-nuts to New 
Zealand. Sweet potatoes and pineapples have also been exported to 
New Zealand in small quantities for a number of years. 

But interest in finding a secondary pr^uct to copra has centred 
mainly on bananas, for the cultivation of which Tonga b well suited. 
In the first decade of thb century the export of fruit, principally 
bananas, to New Zealand, was an important item. In 1908, for 
example, the fruit export was over ioo,cxx) cases, valued at 14,000. 
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In 1909, however, restrictions were put by New Zealand u^n this 
trade, which then began to decrease,* though regular shipments 
continued until the last war, when lack of communication killed it. 
Attempts to revive it on several occasions failed. In 19*4 Gros 
Michel variety of bananas was introduced to cater for the foreign 
market. But the Tongan does not use the commercial banaiu to any 
great extent as food, and any production over market requirements 
tends to be used by him for feeding stuff for his pigs. The lack of 
direct steamer communication with New Zealand and the difficulty 
of obtaining regular supplies of bananas from the native growers 
reacted upon each other, and apart from a small export in 1923 
trade remained negligible until I 93 t* Satisfactory transport arrange¬ 
ments were then made by the government. A considerable export 
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Fig. 21. Export of banana* from Tonga, 1930-40 

The weight of a case is about 40 Ib. Based on: (i) Colonial Office AmtuaJ Report for 
1930-8 (London); (2)/V.mier’l Anmtal Report for 193 I ‘40 (Nuku'alofa). 

immediately sprang up, limited only by occasional adverse weather 
conditions and by the New Zealand quota system. By the end of 
the year approximately 1,600 acres had been planted in bananas. 
In 1932 arrangements were made with the New Zealand government 
whereby a combined quota w'as allotted by the Dominion to Fiji 
and Tonga of 12,000 cases a month from May to September ^d 
15,000 cases a month for the rest of the year, the Tongan share being 
20 per cent, of the total. The amount of the quota \'aned somewhat 
in subsequent years in accordance with the New Zealand demand, 
the Tongan export sometimes falling below its allotted share owing 
to hurricane or drought, and sometimes exceeding it owing to 
shortages elsewhere. In 1939 and 1940 the average export was about 
30,000 cases of a value of about £13,000 (Fig. 21). Europeans play 
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only a very small, part in the trade, aithough in 1940 the European 
shipment averaged 52 cases per head as aga.ln$t the Tongan average 
of 13 cases» 

Other forms of agriculttiral praduction Include the growing of 
tobacco and of kava in small quantities for domestic use and sale, 
a little vegetable growing for sale to Europeans, and in particular 
the rearing of livestock. In 1939 Tongans alone owned 5,000 hoises, 
900 cattle, 5,000 goats, 20,000 pigs and 57,000 fowls and ducks. 
The keeping of cattle by Tongans is a habit of modem growth, but 
pigs have long been regarded as an essential part of the economy. 
Nearly every household has several, and they are used not so much 
for ordinary food as for feasts at times of birth, marriage and death, 
or the visit of relatives. As a rule the pigs are not sold. 

In 1940 the policy of the government in the economic field ^vas 
integrated and expanded by the Agrictiltural Organization Act, 
This provided for the organization of producers into groups to be 
known as Local Producers^ Associations, each electing a committee 
annually to see to the proper cultivation of the land. Such associa¬ 
tions, it was hoped, might form the basis of co-operative societies. 
A Council of Agriculture w as also set up to advise the Minister of 
Agriculture, and an agricultural and induatrial development fund 
was established. The aims of this policy w^ere to encourage the people 
in the adequate phmting of food and cash crops, to control the market¬ 
ing of export products and their quali^-, to seek new markets, and in 
general to develop agriculture and industiy. 

Land Tenttre 

Tonga is essentially a countT)' of peasant producers. Europeans* 
interests in land are small, and there are only a few European 
planters. Though leases of small amounts of land can be had, in 
1933 the 1,634 Lutopean leases comprised only 7,422 acres, mostly 
in the form of residential lots, store sites and trading stations; there 
does not seem to have been much change since then. 

The general system of land tenure has already been described on 
its legal and administrative side (pp. 72-4). All the lands in the king¬ 
dom are m the last resort the property of the Crown, but from the 
standpoint of tenancy they are of three main t^'pes, 

(a) Tofiaf the large estates of the government, the Royal House 
(the Queen) and the nobles. The distribution of these estates on 
Tongatapu is shown in Fig. 22, and a somew^hat similar situation 
obtains for the other major areas of the kingdom. Of the 39 estates 
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into which Vava'u is divided, 17 are government property', 16 belong 
to nobles and 6 are royal estates. In recent years the island of Nomufca 
and some other lands have been granted as estates to the CroisTi 
Prince. In Fig 2a the estates of Tungi have been shown separately, 
since, while strictly speaking his family belongs to the heredity 
nobility, by his marriage to the Queen his lands in effect have 
passed into the control of the Royal Family. 

(6) Api /eo/'o, village or towm lots on which dw^ellLngs are erected. Each 
male taxpayer b entitled to one of these for himself and his family. 


It«c& art omiTtcKl, and 
rnOE given. Bnundnrie^ 

1941) his estates 
ministered for him by 
P. Biikop Musfurn ijifiUrirn, 


the small islands off the nartk COflSt is 
Since the death of Tiiogi (in 
Tnpouto’aj they were dd- 
lime. Based on: (i) E. W. Criltord, Bmriire 
61, p, 173 (Honolulu, 1929); (2) A. H. Wood, 


HUtory and Gtography of Toj^u, pp. 95"9 (Nuli^alofa, 1932)- 


(r) Api 'w/fl, termed more briefly api, the sections of the brge 
estates held on grant or lease by indmdtial taxpayers for purposes of 
cultivation. A man is entitled to a personal grant of only one api, but 
some men hold more by lease or inheritance. 

The policy of the government is to make available to eve^' Tongan 
man an area of land adec^uate to support him and his family, and to 
allow' scope for individual enterprise by giving facilities for obtaining 
extra land by lease. This aim has been largely achieved. But the pull 
of the towns, the inequalities of uiheritancc, the attachment of people 
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to places where they have been brought up, and differences in the 
concentration of population, have led to some unevenness in actual 
land holding. Thus in a sample case of Pangai, the small village near 
Vava'u described earlier (p. 57), 36 men each hold an apt of sm^l size, 
about 8 acres; 6 men each hold a large api, about 16^20 acres; 3 men 
hold or control 2 apt each; and i man controb 3 apt. In this area 
all available land for cultivation has been taken up, so that young 
men as they reach maturity will either have to arrange to share the 
produce from an api controlled by a kinsman or will have to seek 
land away from their home village. Non-resident tenancy also occtirs. 
Of about 80 api surrounding the village only about 50 are controlled 
by present residents, and the remainder are held by people living 
in other villages, mainly on Vava'u. These non-residents all con¬ 
tinue to pay rent pn these lands, either having been at one time 
residents of Pangai or having inherited the land from kinsfolk there. 
Most of them cultivate the land for food or prepare copra from the 
coconut palms there. With more intensive cultivation it is probable 
that the number of persons supported by an api could be increased, 
though this might mean a diminution in the income from copra. 

Labour 

The number of people employed on wage labour in Tonga is ver>- 
small, and consists mainly of men from the Solomon islands, Niue 
and Fiji, w orking on plan^tions or in the stores. Thej’ receive a w’age 
of about a month, with food. A few Tongan men take up 
employment as stevedores or store-workers at a wage of about 
8s. a day. They do not engage in domestic service, but Tongan girls 
do, at a wage of £2 los. to £2 a month. Alien bbour, apart from 
that of the other Pacific islanders needed, is not encouraged, and the 
Undesirable Immigrants Act tends to restrict the coming of aliens 
by providing for a deposit of £^0 on requesL 

Income and Indebtedness 

The general average of Tongan income per head is low by 
European standards. The cash income of the head of a family 
through the sale of copra and bananas is probably in the region of 
£10 per annum on the average, though some men supplement this 
by the sale of tobacco and garden produce and by occasional paid 
employment. The cash received from all these sources goes to buy 
clothing, kcrosinc, soap, matches, tobacco and some tinned meat, 
flour and sugar; and to pay rent, tax and church contributions. 
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Rural indebtedness is not a serious problem. Lack of security 
tends to lead to purchase of store foods in cash, and where credit ^ 
is given it seems to bear fairly lightly on the Tongan debtor. An 
index to this is given by the fact that on one occasion ^1,000 worth 
of book debts of a Neiafu store which closed dovrn fetched only £5 
at auction, after an opening bid of 5s. Mortgaging of growing crops 
is forbidden by law, and there is, therefore, no system of crop liens 
(as obtains in Fiji) by which the cultivator may fall into the hands of 
the trader or money-lender. 

Trade 

The external trade of Tonga depends primarily on the export of 
copra and to a less extent on that of bananas; as the prices for these 
change so docs the volume of imports tend to fluctuate. In recent 
vears copra and bananas together have represented about 98 per cent, 
of the total .export. The total trade of the country is small, ^e 
average value per head being only about ^5 in 193^* majority 
of the trade takes place with the British Empire. Bananas go to New 
Zealand and some of the copra to Great Britain and Australia, 
though before the war much of it went to unspecified European 
countries. Of imports, Australia and New' Zealand supply about one- 
quarter each, in the form of flour, tinned meats and tobacco; Great 
Britain supplies hardw’are, machinery and cloth, representing on 
the average about 15 per cent, of the total imports. The United 
States supplies mainly oil; Fiji, sugar; and India the gunny bags in 
which the copra is packed. Before the w’ar Japan supplied a quantity 
of cheap drapery, and her share of the imports had been rising 
from about 7I per cent, in 1932 to almost double this in 1937 
though it fell again in 1938. Most of the trade is handled by branches 
of large European firms with headquarters in Sydney or in Suva, 
though there arc some local European traders. 

Internal trade is confined mainly to the buying of copra from the 
Tongan producers and the sale of imported goods to them. The 
prime agency for this is the village store or trading station, under the 
control of a European manager in the larger centres, and of a Tongan 
or ‘half-caste’ in the smaller ones. There were also formerly some 
Japanese storekeepers. Complaint has been made that Tonga is 
over-supplied with stores, every village having at least one, and some¬ 
times t^vo or three. There is keen competition among traders for 
copra, but overhead charges are high, reacting on prices. 
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PORTS 

The ports of entry in Tonga are Nuku*a]ofa and N*iafu. Lifnka is 
the only other port of any interest. 

Nuku'alofa 

Nuku^alofa^ on the north side of Tongatapu, is the chief port of the 
group (Fig. 23). 

Approofltes 

The approaches to Nuku'alofa arc complicated, since coral reefe 
and shoals extend for some distance from the shore and numerous 
coral islets are dotted about on them. There are three channels by 
which anchorage may be reached: Ava Lahi (Great Passage), Piha 
passage and Fgerla channel. Piha passage is the only one recom¬ 
mended for vessels of more than 22. ft. draught, but Egeria channel 
is much less difficult for vessels of lighter draught than this. Ava 
Lahi is not safe for any but vessels of light draught. 

Ava Lahi passage is entered from the northward and proceeds 
south-east and then south-west, with many coral heads in or near 
the channel. Egeria channel lies north-east of the north-west tip 
of Tongaiapu, and leads out of Maria bay. It is short and the tidal 
stream sets fairly through, but it is narrow and has a least depth of 
only 30 ft. in parts. It is especially useful for vessels up to 22 ft. 
draught approaching from the west. Piha passage is entered from 
the east. The channel between ‘Eua island and Toogatapu which 
leads up to it is wide and deep, and the passage itself is about 7 miles 
long, with a width of rather more than miles at the eastern end 
near ^Eualki, but narrowing in, with coral reefe on either hand, as it 
proceeds. Finally a sharp turn is made out of the passage, to the 
north-west, through the Narrow’s to the east of Makaha^a bbnd; 
here the tidal stream runs strongly and may be irregular. Nuku^alofa 
harbour then lies to the weit, 

AneJuirage 

Nuku^alofa harbour lies on the north side of Tongatapuj it is of 
moderate depth and is free of dangers, the few reefs being clearly 
visible. Anchorage for large vessels is obtained to the south and east 
of the western reef in 12-14 fathoms, on a bottom of coral patches 
with coral and sand between them. Betw'een November and April 
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Fig. 24. Nviafu harbour, Vtt^u'u 

Tht tayuul of ihff TOiv n &hawn in the main &trerl plan; more recem rxiad ex- 

Itfnstons are probnblv. Hiigtd on Admiralty ehart no. 3097. 
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more shelter and better holding groitnd are to be had in the eastern 
bight of the harbour. 


Port 

A causeway of coral blocks has been built out to the end of the 
reef in front of the government bmlding3> and at the end of it is a 
T-shaped jetty built of concrete faced with wooden piles. The berth 
is 7.00 ft. long, with accommodation for vessels of 2Z ft. draught. 
For vessels exceeding 200 ft. m length anchors have been embedded 
in the reef and facilities given for securing mooring wires. A tramway 
runs doivn the jetty, and there are landing steps for small boats at 
the outer end on the western side. Government sheds stand at the 
inshore end of the causeivay. 

Facilities include three towing launches and sLx lighters. Neither 
cod nor fuel oil Is obtainable, but drinking ivater may be had from a 
pipe on the jett>% Beef and bread are plenoful; other provisions may 
be obtained, though vegetables are apt to be sc^ce. There is a 
W/T station at Kuku'alofa, and a quarantine station on Makaha’a 
island. 

Lifuka 

Lifuka is the only port of consequence m the Ha*apai group, and 
lies about 100 miles from Nuku^alofa, on the western side of Lifuka 
island (Fig. 26); 

Approach 

The numerous reeft and shoals within the lo-fathom line render 
navigation difficult, and despite guidance given by buoys and 
beacons it is often not isasy to distinguish the reefs at high tide on a 
smooth day. The outer anchorages, beyond the lo-fathom line, are 
approached fairly directly from the west. The inner anchorage is 
best approached either by the Ava Muikuku channel from the north 
or the Ava Tupu channel from the west. The Ava Muikuku, south, 
of Hakau Muikuku reef off the north-west of the Island, has depths ^ 
of not less than 22 ft., and is the channel ordinarily used. The Ava 
' Tupu, about 400 yd. wide in the narrowest part, has 3 depth of 27 ft. 
A southern approach to the inner anchorage is given by tbe Ava 
Lima Moto, which, however, is only just over too yd. wide at the 
narrow'est part for depths over 3 fathoms, and has many growing 
coral patches. It should be used only by vessels with local knowledge. 
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Anchorage 

The Faka^amumei anchorage, to the north-west of Muikuku 
point, has a depth of i6 fathoms^ mth a sandy bottom. Off the 
middle of the island the only safe anchorage for vesels drawing 
more than 19 ft. is off the entrance of the Tupu, in fathoms, 
with about 600 yd, swinging room. The inner anchorage, off the 
town of Pangai^ is only about 1,500 by 1,000 yd. in e^^tcnt, and in the 
best place the depth is about 4! fathoms. AU the anchorages are 
exposed to winds from the west; since the low^-lying reefs afford 
little shelter they arc therefore apt to be bad from November to 
April. 

Port 

Vessels lie at anchor about J mile or more from the shore, and 
cargo and passengers are landed from boats at the small pier, to 
which there is a boat channel in the shore reeh The town, Pangai, 
lies close to the landing. Pigs and fowls are fairly plentiful, hut beef, 
vegetables and other supplies are scarce. There is a W/T station 
in the towm, 

Neiafu 

Neiafu, the port for Vava^u, lies about 170 miles from Nutu^alofa, 
It is the best harbour io the group (Fig, 24, plate 3). 

Approach 

The Ava Pulepulekai, a channel between the islands of Hunga 
and Nuapapu, is used when bound to Neiafu bom the south and west. 
It is over a mile wide, and is deep and clear of dangers, with the shore 
steep-to on both sides, Faihava, a deep-water channel separating 
Hunga from *Uta Vava*u, is also clear of dangers, and offers a good 
passage from the north-west* 

Anchoritge 

Deep anchorage in about 29 fathoms may be had in these channeb, 
on sand and coral. Anchorage b also available off the town of Neiafu, 
south of the wharf, in 18 fathoms, on sand and coral bottom. This 
anchorage is very sheltered, being land-locked between the north- 
cast coast of Pangaimotu and the south-west coast of ‘Uta Vava*u. 
But the holding ground is said to be indafferent, and the general 
depths of the harbour as a w^hole, from 25 to 29 fathoms, are too 
great for convenience. 
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Port 

Vessels ^vith draught up to 23 ft. He alongside the wharfs which has 
a seaward face 200 ft. long. There axe also small jetties for boats,, 
several tn the eastt^ard and one to the westward of the wharf, each 
having alongside depths of 5 ft. or less. Facilities at the port arc 
few. There are 5 lighters, of a total capacity of la tons, and a 
small quantity of supplies and water may be had. There is a WiT 
station in the town. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

For external contacts and internal communiotmos within the 
group Tonga relies prtmanly on sea traffic. In the nineteenth 
century it was hoped for a time that Tonga would have been included 
as a port of call on the regular trans-oceanic route across the Pacific, 
but the development of Fiji prevented this. Till 193^ ^ passenger 
steamer of the Union Steam Ship Co. of New Zealand sailed monthly 
from Auckland, calling at the three Tongan ports, as well as at Suva 
and Apia. After some changed due mainly to the trade depression 
Tonga was omitted from the schedule, and in 1934-5 the group was 
without regular communication with New Zealand or .Australia. 
Since 1937, however, the motor vessel Matuoy 3 ' 5 ™ tons, has run 
to a regular schedule, and connected the ports of Tonga, Samoa, 
Fiji and the Cook islands with New Zealand. Other vessels, mainly 
British and Scandinavian, called occasionally till the outbreak^ of 
war to load copra and dilschatge timber, parafGn and other goods. 
Inter-island communication is proiided by a few' small trading 
vessels, mainly cutters, and by the government M.S. Hifofimj which 
makes regular runs bel^Yeen Nuku'^alofa and Neiafu, w'lth occasional 
calb at Lifuka, ‘Eua, Kiuatoputapu and Niuafo'ou. 

The major islands of the group are plentifully provided ivith 
roads, but most of them are of earth surface, not suitable for any 
heavy traffic in the wet season, and many are still not much more 
than tracks fit for horse or pedestrian traffic. (The road sj^stem as a 
whole is sho^vn in Figs. 23, 26, 29; but it has not been possible to 
differentiate betw'een the classes of road.) On Tongatapu, how'ever, 
there were in 1937 about 45 milea of metalled road suitable for 
motor vehicles (Plate 4), connecting Nuku^alofa with other 
settlements; and Vava*u had about 15 miles of metalled or tarred 
road leading out from Neiafu. The metalling material b coral lime¬ 
stone, the only material avatbble. There were then about too motor 
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vehicles in the group, mostly on Tongatapu and Vava*u, about two- 
thirda being private cars and the remainder commercial vehicles. 
The majority were owTied by Tongans. 

There are no railw'ays in the group, nor prior to the w^r were 
there any airfields, though some air facilities now exist. 

There is a Tongan government W,'T station at Nuku'alofa, with 
sub-stations at Neiafa (Vava*u), Pangai fHa^apai)* Niuatoputapu and 
Kiuafo'ou, the last three having been opened in 1930, The Kuku^alofa 
station communicates with Fiji and Samoa, whence messages are 
relayed to Australia and New Zealand. There are no telegraph 
stations in the group. A telephone system has been established at 
Nuku^alofa. Postal communication with the outside world depends 
on the calls of visiting vessels^ mainly the fruit and copra steamers, 
and may be irregular. Inter-island mails are carried by the govern¬ 
ment vessel and by cutters. The collectors of customs act as posN 
masters at Kuku'alofa,. Pangai (Ha^apai) and Neiafii. British postal 
orders are issued and money orders for transmission through 
Australia, 

TOXGAT.^PU GROUP 

Tongatapu {Fig. 23J 

Tongatapu, the principal island of the Tonga group, lies approx¬ 
imately in lat 21^ 10' s, long, 175*= 10' w. It is roughly horn¬ 
shaped, with the base of the horn to the south-east and the tip 
curving round to the north and north-east. The greatest length is 
about 18 milea and the greatest width about 9 miles. The name of 
the island means Sacred Tonga, and ivith other names, Great Tonga, 
Chiefiy Tonga, also used by the people, it indicates how the island 
has been the primary centre of the religious and social life. Modem 
investigation, supporting native tradition, points to a settlement of 
Tongatapu before that of Ha^apai and Vava*u. 

In relief the island b low, with a surface generally level or slightly 
undulating. There are only two hills of note: Popua or fiolohuiki, 
known also as Cookes hill, loS ft. high, and Veiongo or Fungasia, 
known also as mount Zion, 60 ft. high, both near Nuku*aIofa, The 
former by native tradition was cast down from the sky by the god 
Tangaloa "Eitumatupu*a to provide good garden soil for his son 
^Aho'eitu, the first Xu 4 Tonga. In elevation there is a slight trend 
from the east and south, where the bnd has a maximum height of 
about 270 ft., towards the west and north, where the land is very 
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little above sea leveL There are no rivers or permanent streams of 

any size. 

Coasts 

The coastline may be considered in t«'o main sections: the western^ 
southern and eastern sections; and the northern section. 

In the north-west the island ends in Niuannofo (\^an Diemen 
point), a low cliff of coral rock, wath coconut palms and other trees 
upon it. From here the coast trends first south-westward* then south¬ 
eastward, and for nearly 15 miles it- is low and rocky, with long 
patches of white sand and a steep-to fringing reef extending out¬ 
wards for a short distance offshore. Towards the south the aspect 
becomes more sharply defined. At the end of the road from Houma, 
about 8 miles from the north-'West point, the shoreline is bounded 
by hard jagged limestone cliffs about 35 ft. high, with a wave bench 
of firmly cemented limestone from 100 10 200 ft. wide at their base. 
A short distance back ftom the sea the land tends to rise to heights 
of too ft, or so, and is covered in trees and scrub. As the southerly 
point of the island b approached the character of the coast becomeg 
more rugged and the rfiffa rise. A special feature are the blowholes 
resulting from the sea breaking wdth great force against the wave 
bench and rushing into holes and clefts from which columns of spray 
shoot up (Plate 6). At Houma Toloa (Cook point), the southern 
e.\tremity of the island, which is rounded, rocky and wooded nearly 
down to the waterb edge, the cliffs are more than 200 ft. high, and 
the land behind rises to about 270 ft. above the sea. Here the fringing 
reef extends off the coast to an average distance of 200 yd. The cliffs, 
known locally as the Uku, are almost every"where precipitous, and 
only along the courses of the stteams which flow' down in ivet 
weather is ascent possible without difficulty. At Hufangalupe, west¬ 
ward of Houma Toloa, stream erosion has broken domi the sea cliff 
and from the shore access to the plateau above b easy. Eastwards of 
Houma Toloa the same formation of broken rocky cliffs and sand 
patches continues, but the height of the cliffs diminbhes again. On 
this part of the coast there are some caves, the entrances to which 
are 40-60 ft. above the sea; they contain fresh water up to 8 ft. deep. 

The northern section of the coast from Mui Hopohaponga, the 
eastern extremity of the island, to NLuaunofo, is in strong contrast 
to the rest. It is bordered fay land about 5 ft., above sea level, and 
protected by a series of offshore reefs which extend to the north¬ 
east for about 9 miles, and which enclose about 20 small isLaods 
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and islets. The chief of these islands is Atata, with, an area of about 
130 acreSi. lying about miles westward of Ava Labi passage. It is 
low and wooded, and has about 50 inhabitants. The others, to the 
south-east and east of Atata, are all uninhabited, low, and’smaller 
still' the principal ones are Poloa, Fafa, Onevai, Makaha^a, Pangai- 
motu and Oncata. In addition to these, outside the reef system to the 
east of Piha passage, is ‘Euaiki. This island, about iSo ft. high and 
with an extent of 260 acres, is inhabited by nearly loo people j it vvas 
formerly the pilot station, but landing and embarkation are at times 
so difhcnlt that use was discontinued. About ^ miles west of AluJ 
Hopohoponga the north coast is broken by the entrance to an 
extensive shallow' lagoon, known as Fanga ‘Uta in the inner reaches, 
which run far into the land. This lagoon is accessible only to boats. 
Deep within the western reach is an island, Kanatea, about 125 acres 
in extent and uninhabited. At the western side of the entrance is 
Nukunuku, a low island about i mile long and * mile wide, separated 
from the mainland by a narrow' depression a few- hundred feet wide, 
most of which is above water at high tide* The shore of the island is 
not bounded by a coral reef, but b a sandy fiat submerged at high 
tide and running seaward for about J mile, with large limestone 
boulders at the outer edge, llie island carries a small popularion. 

From the entrance to the lagoon the coast runs w'estw'ard, with a 
fringing reef about ^00 yd* in width, as at Nuku^alofa. The main 
arichoragc lies off this reef. Westwards again, for about 5 nules to 
Niuaunofo, the reef broadens into a wide flat, with its outer edge 
about 4 miles offshore. Behind it is an extensive mud or sand flat 
submerged at high water and in places dry at low- water. The shore¬ 
line here takes the form of a wide bay, but the flat prevents effective 
access from the sea. 

Anchorages 

The Nuku'alofa anchorages have already been described (pp. 87-S) 
In addition, anchorage may be also had in Maria bay, which is 
sheltered from northerly seas by the reefs which continue to the 
northeast from Kiuaunofo. The passages leading into the bay are 
deep, and it affords anchorage wesuvard of Atata in 6 to la fathoms. 

Settlement and Communications 

Three main roads traverse Tongatapu from east to west, and 
there are also a number of roads crossing these. They are shown on 
the map (Fig* 23), together with the position of the main towns and 
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villages. The principal settlements, Nukti'alofa and Mu'a^ have been 
described (p. 51). Other places of interest are Koloval in the north¬ 
west, where the Tu‘i Kanokupolu formerly invested with office, 
a village noted for the thousands of fruit bats which live in the trees 
there; Ha^atafii in the extreme north-west, where a monument 
marks the landing-place of the first Wesleyan missionaries in i Sa6; 
and Heketa, near Kolonga in the extreme east of the island, where 
stands the famous trilithon Ila'amgnga ‘a Maui. 

‘At.\ 

Th« nno&i «OLi[h<t 1 y uinnd □£ the Ti-ktigan grernp, lies in Ini. zo's, long. 
176" iz^ W, about 85 miEts iouch-iicst of TonfcatapU- It was. sighted by Tasman 
in 1643, ^ he saiEed New Zeatend, and he gave iC tlic name* of Pylataavt 

(Tropic-bird) island. The native name means reftecEion. The island, which 13 I ^ 
long. Is of volcanic eiigiil, buc volcanic activity is cstinct, and the island now 
displays two lofty peaks, the northern one 1,165 high and the southern 1,159 ft- 
htgh, h is. steep and woDdE:d. 

'Ata has deposits of phosphate, but ihe lack of a harbour has hindered their 
development. The island is now uninhabited. It formerly had a small population, 
the origin of which is vnriousiy attributed ta drift voyagers from Tofua and from 
Houma in Tongatapu; to refugees from Atsta fleeing from ins^ion; and to an 
elopement with a. daughter of a Tu'i Tonga. .All these may have contributed 
elements. The island was peopled before the end of the eighteenth century, the 
single settlement being know'n as KolomaiEe, with a maximum population of 
about ZOO- In 186a or 1S63, howev^er, a Peruvian slaving vessel kidnapped a 
number of people by trickery, after which King George TupOu J ordered the 
remainder to be removed. Their descendants now hve in "Eua. The isolation of the 
island and Each of a barbour have not attracted setllemenE again. 

There is said to be anchorage on the west side of the islurid, and from a lacaeh 
there a trait leads up the hiU sEopc. 


'Eua 

'Eua lies at the southern end of the Tonga amhipelago, in Eat. zi® aO’' s, long. 174” 
S 7 ' W. Its long axis lies nearly north and south, and its glVattSrt dimensions am 
about izj miles by 4i miles (Fig. zs). The geology of the island has already been 
described (pp. iS, 3l). 

"Eua is dominated by an eastern ridge, about to miles long, and T mile wide at 
its broadest, in the middle and south. The southern half of the ridge is in most 
places ZQ0-Z50 ft. higher than the northern half, the highest points having an 
elevation of about i,ooa ft. above sea level. As a whole, the top of the ridge is an 
open grass^cov'cied area, on which herds of semi-wild horses run, but there are 
scatiened patches of dense vegetation, indigo, lantana weed and even large trees. 
The ccntzie of the ridge is very nigged, with high, round-topped treeless hills. 
Erosion here is rapid, and there art many small stream-beds which contain winter 
only at times of heavy cainfail;; most flow to the west. These stream-beds are 
covemd in by dense vegetation, which hides thetf V-shflped channels, In places as 
much as loO ft- deep. Ihe south of the ridge is marked by a high narrow backbone 
of bare limestone, flanked by Steep clifls to seaward but sloping on the Other side 
to the undulating surface of the main pun of the ridge. In many places this back¬ 
bone is no more than a thin wall of limestone 4 or 5 ft. above the genetal level. 
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but in parts it is ja ftr high and 50 ft. br^ad at ic* bitset to the west of it arc many 
limestoiK pinnacles prrftnjding from the soil, ftoin i-m high. The northern 
part of the ridge is rdativcly level, but a. single hid kiiawn. as Te Moa rises from 
the getlerHl surface W a height of 740 ft. On this pan of the ridge are patches of 
thick scrub and isolated pandanus and coconut palms- Sinks, i.e. solution-depres¬ 
sions in the iimestonCT are numerous, and a fc\\' tiny lakes e^ist in the volcanic 
areas. 

Along the seaward aide of the whole eastern ridge the descent to the sea is made 
by sheer limestone edifis interrupted by a scries of wcll-dc£ned letraces, n'hich 
give the impression of a gjijantic staircase (Fig. 7). These are namjTrV and broken 
in parts, but elsewhere are over 1,500 ft. broad. Their surface is genctaUy smooth, 
though some ha\'e limestone pinnacles, but they ate covered with such dense 
vegetation that thefj' one dtSiculc to traverse. There are only two smad screams on 
this side of the island. One, the Vaingana, near the south side, cuK pan way across 
the 400-ft. terrace, goes underground, and emerging from the side of the cliff at an 
elcs^adon of about 160 ft. plunges as a small waterfall into the sea. 

The western side of the main ridge is very different, being composed of a red 
volc^ic tuff. Heic ■ gentle slope heavily wooded leads down to a central valley, 
but is broken by a vertical limestone cliff from -fO TO So ft. high, facing eastwards 
and marking the junction, of the volcanic material with the limestone. Three or 
more permanent Streams occuT in the middle of this slope. One of ibem plunges 
down as a waterfall into a funnel-shaped sink hole known as . 4 tia Aha, the Smoky 
Hole, from the spray, and must ultimately £nd its way out to the sea through sub- 
lemnean channels in the limestone- 

The centcal Vadey is a gentle depression, with its deepest part aboui 170 ft. 
above sea level, opposite the village of 'Ohonua. The valley bottom is covered 
with dense brush and trees, with open grassy spaces at mter^'ala. Through it runj 
A deep ravine made by the main stream which ulEtmaiely emerges at ^Ohonua. In 
the ravine, which is about 400 ft. wide at the top, are lianas, tree fcrCA and other 
thick vegetation- 

On the other side of the central valley lies the w'estem ridge, with a maximum 
elevation of 400 ft., fbt-iopped and with moderate slopes. It is composed almost 
entirely of coral limestone. 

'Eua presents very largely a cliff coast. Along the eastern side, where the cliffs 
arc from 1*0 la 400 ft. high, the waves have cut deep clefu and caves. The most 
notable of these is the MateJanga near the southern end of the island, where the 
sea has exposed the volcanic tuff in a deep cave, leaving the limestone as a natural 
bridge about S* ft. thick above. On the western side of the isEaitd the cliffs are less 
steep, with a height of 20-30 ft. There are many beaches around the island, at the 
fool of the clifhs^, or where no ctiflfe are present. One of the largest of these is in the 
vicinity of 'Obonua, extending northward about i mile from the village and south¬ 
ward about a rmic. On the eastern (windward) side the beaches are made up largely 
of boulders-or cojfal blocks, but on the west side there is commonly a narrow strip 


Fig. 'Eub, Tonga: relief and settlement. 

Main terraces on the eastern side of the island arc shown, but informalion is 
lacking for the central part of the eastern side. Smali teiraces at too ft. and 34* ft- 
have been omitted. The.relief of the western part of the island con be further seen 
from Fig. 7- The streams in the central patx of the island disappear in the de¬ 
pression. (In the place-names 'Ohonua and Ha'scuai, glortal steps have been 
omitted.) Based on: (l) J- E, Huffineiaicr, B^nrict B. Bitfutp ^ilusaim BuBftirt, 
no. gfi. Jigs, I, i (Honolulu, 1933); (2) .A. H. Wood, Hisiciy and Geography 0/ 
Tonga, p. 77 {Nuku'alofa, 1931); (3) J- J. Lister, "Notes on the Geology of the 
Tonga Islands’, JfotffTMtl <if r/jc GfolfiHffif a/ Society Lifmlon, voL Xi.t'lt, p. 590 (London 
1891). 
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of Mihitie tind. The beach, iifproach, hoTi'«-fir, » made soin«vli8t difficult by the 
pr»5tKe of an outer edge of old fringing reef, several bundred fert wide, and 
eln-ated Kune i-4 ft, above hiRh tide. This old reef bu 8 very rough pltt^ surface, 
with lornjous channels running throuRh it, and beyond it is the present fringing reef 
of Eiving coral and Other organisms, with an average width O'f too ft, oil the castem 
side of the islafKi, and 200 ft, OH the ’western side. At the outer ^gc of this reef 
plaifoftn, where the surf strikes on it, is the common lithoifumnioni ridge, rismg 
from a few inches to several feet above the reef itself, and formmg with its knobby, 
spong}- growth of flJgae a proteciion for the cOrols behind. 

The best anchoraga is In English road, where Captain Cook first anchored m 
October 177J, This is on the nOith-wesE side of the island. Opposite the village 
of 'Ohonua, anchoraEc being in about ig fathoms about boo yd_ oB^re, It is 
unsafe, however, with westerly winds OF swell, ^ 

There are four villages on "Eua, all on the W'estem side of the island, "Ohonua 
is the chief one. Three of them, Houma, ‘Ohonua and Pangai, are connected by a 
govcmmenl road which crosses the western tidge in several places, reaching 8 
height of about 350 ft, above sea level south of Pangai. 

Hung A Ha‘.\pai and Hung a Tonga 

Two gmnll islands lie north of the north-west point of Tongitapu, Hunga Ha'flpfli 
being gt milca distant, and Hungs Tonga 1 mile 10 ihe .nonh-™t again. Both are 
uninhabited. Phosphate deposits anc said to eiist there, but in the absence of 
anchorage they have not been worked- On Hunga Ha*ap<[u a ridge 400 ft. high at 
the northern end and 340 ft, at the southern end runs the length of the island and 
falls in high diBs to the sea on the eastern side. The WKtem side is a set of grassy 
slopes with sparse bushca and a few coconut palms, with low cbl^. Hunga Tonga 
has steep d hrTs abo^’e which the ground rises in a ridge with a peak 4^ ft. high 
at the northern end, 

Fokuapo'ou (Falcon Hland) 

A product of submarine cmpliofl, its Tongan name means 'New Land^. This has 
been altematcty a shoiil and on island^ since it is formed only of volcanic 8sh and 
scoria, which IS easily washed down by the wind and waves. It ts, of course, un- 
mhabired, and no animal or vegetable life exists there; no growing corol has been 
found. Its history since the Erst report is given, in Chapter Ill (pp, 24-S). 


HA‘, 4 PA 1 GROUP 

The Ha'apai group ii a scattered archipelago of small islands 
which form a number of sub-groups: the MomuJiia group iri the south j 
the Kotu group in the centre; Tofua and Kao to the west; and the 
Ha'apai group proper to the cast. The former are sometimes treated 
quite separately from the Ha‘apai group proper, and various other 
arrangeTnents of the islands in grouiis are sometimes given. The 
eastern islands as a whole stand upon a bank of irreguUr shape 
bounded by the loo-fathom line (Fig. 26)^ but many of tiie others 
rise abruptly from deep water^ w ith depths in some cases of more 
than 200 fathoms around them. For the most part the islands are 
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simiLar in character—-loWi, flat-topped and woodcdt \vith white sandy 
beaches, and entirely surrounded by reefs. Exceptions to this are 
Fotuha'a^ Lofanga and Mo^unga^one, which are rather higher, with 
a coastline of cliffs and little or no reef; and Tofua and Kao, which 
are in the same btitude but stand well to the west, and are high 
volcanic cones. Coasts, anchorages and approaches are best described 
for the individual islands as they occur, but it may be mentioned 
here that anchorages are few, that the main one is off Lifuka island, 
and that the principal approach to it b through the barrier reef on 
the eastern side of the group, by Ava Matamata Vika. 

The Hfl'apai group proper, known also as the Hahake or Eastern 
group in relation to the other sub-groups, comprises three major 
blands, Lifuka, Foa and Ha'ano to the eastwards, and a number of 
s mal ler ones to the south and west. The main islands in effect stand 
on a long barrier reef which outlines the eastern part of the group, 
and which extends south to shelter the Kotu group as welL Through 
thb reef are two passages, Ava Ahanga Mea, about the centre, and 
Ava Matamata Vika to the south. The former is Soo yd. tvide, but 
has a shoal with only 3 or 4 fathoms over it in mid-channel, and this, 
combined with the swift tides, renders it suitable only for small 
vessels in favourable conditions; it can be highly dangerous for 
boats. Ava Matamata Vika is about 1,2.00 yd, wide, ivith depths of 
20-35 fathoms in the centre; it has also strong tidal currents but is 
the only navigable passage for large vessels. Anchorage inside the 
chaiuiel may be found in 18 fathoms on sand and coral bottom to 
the westward of three blets on the reef. 


Lifuka 

Lifuka, the principal island of the group, b 4J miles long and very 
narrow', tapering from i 4 miles broad at its southern end to less than 
■J mile at the north. On the eastern side there are low cliffs (liie /rAu), 
especially to the north and south; on the western side the land rbes 
gradually from the water^s edge, and there are many reefs and shoals 
offshore. The northern end of the island b known as point Port au 
Prince, from the English privateer which was attacked at Lifuka in 
1S06, The north-ivest point, off w'hich Cook anchored in 1777, is 
called Muikuku. {For description of the anchorage see p, SS.) 

Roads of coral limestone, mostly suitable for motor traffic, run 
from north to south, linking up the villages. Lifuka is thickly 
popubted and practically the w'hole of the island is under cultiva- 
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tion. Probably as a result of the comparative land scarcity the people 
of Lifuka, in common wth the others of the Ha‘apai group, are 
skilful navigators and fishermen. The chief settlement is Pangai, 
with population of about i,ooo; it has a W/T station and a hospital. 

0 

* Foa 

Foa, lying about 800 yd. to the north of Lifuka, is of similar 
character. It is 4 miles long in a north-east and south-west direction, 
and about if rnilcs wide. A low cliff forms the eastern shoreline, 
but the western coast is a sandy beach wth rocky p>oints. The shore 
reef on the western side is much broken up, and there arc several 
coral patches lying close by. The island has a total ^pulation of 
about 1,000, distributed in four villages. 


Ha*ano 

Ha*ano, the northernmost of the three major islands of the group, 
lies about I'mile to the north of Foa. It is 3^ miles long, north-west 
and south-east, and ^ to ^ mile wide. This island is of the same 
general type as the other two, and carries a population of similar siae. 

‘UlHA 

*Uih«, lying 5 miles north-eastward of Ava Xlatamata Vika, is miles long and 
about 100 ft. high. There are about 500 inhabitants, living in two \'illages on the 
western side. ‘Uiha was the burial place of a number of great Tongan chiefs, and 
the finest burial mound in Tonga is situated in the north-west of the islaiKl. Tatafis 
and Luangahu, two small islands, Ue to the north-west of ‘Uiha, on the south side 
of As-a Ahanga Mea. 

UOLEVA 

Uole\-a, on the northern side of A\’a Ahanga Mea, is nearly 2) miles long and 
covered with trees. It is uninhabited, but formerly bore a population, and on it are 
a large number of mounds used by chiefs in aixricnt times when trapping pigeons. 


Ofolanga 

Ofolanga is the northernmost island of the Ha'apai group as a whole. It is low 
and } mile long by about i mile wide, with a sandy coastline. It is uninhabited, but 
the people of Mo‘unga*one visit it for fishing and have built some huts on the 
southern shore. The island is surrounded by a barrier reef, which encloses a lagoon 
of some size. 

Southward of Ofolanga the barrier reef forms an indentation, where anchorage 
in 13 fathoms on a sand bottom may be obtained about 400 yd. from the reef. 
The anchorage is protected from northerly and easterly winds, and landing may 
be made through a break in the reef near the south-east comer of the island. This 
is practicable for boats except at low water or when there is much swell. 
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Mo^unga^one 

AIo^iuigB'Qiic lies 2 miles south-'Wcst of OfblanRB., with el deep channel bcmcen 
ih«in. It i& A flat-topped weedeui islaind, i mile long and j mile wide, with a roclty 
CDSstline of low c|i^. Frinj^mj; reefa arc absent except on the south-east aide, 
whece there iia a sandy beach fringed by & reef which extends about soo ycL from 
<hc shore. The loo-fethom line lies about J mile from the shore, end there h no 
Bltchofagc. I^anding may be coHde only in fine weather. The popuJatron is about 150. 


Niniva 

Ntniva, a flai-topped wooded island, uninhabited, with an uea of about lao arns^ 
lies in the southern part of a lagoon about r z miles to the u'cstward of Lifuluu Thb 
lagoon is fertned b^^ Hakau Houmaulu, a reef about 3 mtles long and i mile wide. 
Ava Houmaulu, a deep channel about r mile wide, separates Hakau Houmautu from 
Hakau Lahi, and A'V'a Maim Nukupule, another channel, separates Hakau Lahi 
from Lo&ngs- 

Mcama and ^ubupule are tw'o islets, with area of 5 acres and $ acres respectively,, 
lying in a lagoon about 2^ miles long and [| mils wide, some 3 mils to the east¬ 
ward of Niniva. The lagoon is formed by Hakau I^ahi, a continuotis reef, ^ih 
islets are uninhabited. 

Lofanga 

hjifangu, lying about 3 miles west of the south-west point of Lifuka, is an island 
1 mile long with an area of about 360 actes; it is Hai^toppcd and wooded, and 
about r 50 ft. high to the tops of the trees. The shoreline ennsisH of Jow cliEs, and 
a narrow fringing reef borders the eastern and southern xidoa. This reef aflbids 
somre protection to boats, and landing may be made on the southern side, where 
there is a irLllagc. The population is about 250. 


FOTtiHA^A 

Fotuha'a, lying about ■5 imleE westward of Lofanga, is an island about t mile long, 
east and west, Hat^topped and wooded, the tops of the crees being about 300 ft, 
above sea le^'Cl. Clifls So-90 ft, high form ih* shoreline. Landing is possible only 
in fine weather, cither in a smaU cove on the itOuthem side or by climbing the clifii 
at 8 Spot on the norih-casum aide. There is no anchorage. The island has t popula¬ 
tion of about 100. 

Fatuinangi, about z miles north of Fotuha'a, is a small ftai rock iO ft, high ^ it is 
uninhabited. The passage between this and Fotuha'a is called Ava Tauoli. 


No.muka Group 

The Nomuka group (known also as the A.Iu'omu'a group) U the southerrunaat 
of the Ha'apal sub-groups, with its own reef system. The whoJe area within this 
group is studded with reefs and shoals and is not suitable for flavigatian except 
when favourabk light allowa the dangera 10 be seen. The variahle direction and 
strength of the currents add to the dUhculty. 

Nomuka (Fig. 27), the principal island of the group which bears its name, hes 
in Jar. 20* 16" s. long. J74" 4B" W', It hi of coral formation in the ship* of an 
equilateral triangle, with sides 2 miles long, and has a large saltwater lagoon, 4+3 
Bom in extent, in the middle, Wciit of the lagOon ihcre is 8 ridge, with peaks 1 &6 Ft, 
r.nd ida. ft. high at the northern and southern ends respectively, ,A narrow cocal 
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rwf frins» the island^ but there are breaks in it by which boats may approach ihe 
shorn. The island has a population: of about 500 tad is w ell cultivated, with many 
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counut palms. It was visited extenatvely by the early voyagerSf and the pond of ftrah 
water from which Tasmar], Cook^ Bligh and Others toolt supplies is still pointed out. 
Momuliaiki (the name meaniuR ^Little Namuka'} lies 1 mile south-westward of 
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its Isx^r neighbour and is I ini]« tong und i inile wide, ming to a height of 147 fi. 
at it* SOtithem part. The uilancl surTOUnd«d by t CCMl reef, which forms a 
dan^rous SdJteni id dit south and east. It is uninhahitedr 

Nuinuka harbour Uea between the two ialands, with anchoraj^ in I3:-t4 bthotlU 
on cnnl sand. It may be approached either from the We« or from the cast. The 
harbour is open tD the north -Westward, but js well protected in Other directions 
by islands and reefs. 

Mango, tying about 5 miles south-east of Nomukl, is about i mile long and 
I mile wide, and reaches heights of t;}$ and 141 ft. at its uorth-wmem and south¬ 
eastern ends respectively. It supports 0 population of rather less than lOP, with a 
village on the northern aide. There is good landing opposite the village, and a 
amall boat-harbour lies about >’d. W the eastward. Small islets in t}« vicinity 
to the north arc Manguiid, Nukufaiau and Nuhutula, all uninhabited. 

Femoifua, lying about h miles north-east of Moiigo, with an area of about 40 
acres, is a low island rising to a cliff 67 ft. high on the northern shore. It supports 
a small population, and there is a village in the centre of the smith. Cusst where 
there is a boat landing through the reef. Xano'a, on islet about | mile to the soutb- 
w-and, is 57 ft. high, and has a good boat harbour in the reef on its uorth side. It 
Is umnhabiced- 

Tonumea (lai. lO" 38' S, long. 174“ w'). In the southern part of the group, 

Is 13S ft. high and thickly' wooded. It has an area of about 3.0 acm and is un- 
mhabited. Water of ptwr quality may be obtained in Small amounts from a wed 
about half-way along the cliff on the w-e*iem side. Landing may be made through 
a break in the northern side of the reef, except in northerly winds, Kelefesia, of 
about the same siie and IS3 ft. high, lies nearly 3 miles to the south-east of 
Tonumea, with no safe passage betu'een them. It also is wooded and uninhabited. 


‘Otu Tolu 

This group comprises three small Islands situated on the same reef s>'Stem os the 
N^uka group, of which it is really the usiem fringe. The islands he about I g 
miles eost-^uth-east of Nomuka. They are low, level, wooded and uninhabited, 
and there is no fresh W'ater On them. The northernmost, Tclckhava'tj, hu no 
spedal fearures. Good landing can be made on l^alDna on the northern end, and on" 
Tclekitonga, the SOUlhcmmosC, to the north of its south-weat end. FetokopUnga 
is sometimes included in this group. 

Kotu Group 

A subsidiary of the main Ha'^apaj group, this IS sometimes treated as a pan of the 
Lultinga or Wealem Ha'dpai group. ]i comprises a cluster of smalt low islands, 
the principal of which ore Kotu. Ha'afeva, Tunqua and 'O'ua. There are no good 
anchorages in this group, depths off rhe islands being gencially from 30 to 40 
fathoms. Ava Fonusika, a break in the reef to the weal of Fonuaika ialand, a- the 
best channel from which to approach the group from the southward, while from 
the caatHvard it may be approached by .Ava Mfttomata Vika, which is the main 
passage for the Ha'apai group as a whole. Kotu, lying in lat. 57' 5, long. 
174* 48' is the wcaterrunost island of the sub-group. It is about i mile Jong and 
i mile wide, low, Hat-topped and thidcly wooded. iSie Southern end ia faced by 
reddish cliffs about 50 ft, high, but the northern part is low, with a sandy shore. 
It comes a population of rather more rhan^ lOo inhahilanta. Putuputua, a sand 
ea^about la ft. high, stands on a reef about 3 m||» north-esst of Kotu, and is the 
moat northerly island of the group. 

Ha'afeva, 4^ miles east of Kotu, is the largest island of the Kotu group. It a 
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aW li miJ« loiiR and I mile fUt-mpp<d. with * «mdy saline. A 
reef surrounds the island for the most paEl, and on the aouEh-rastem side Jl ts 
more than i mik ofkhorc, forminE a deep-water bay. \ esscEs can anchor 
27 fathoms^ on sand and Corel, and ihroujfh t narrow fnnRing reef on the eastern 
side of the island a boat channel Ws lO the viUs^- The island ^ ^ 

inhabtEants. T«upa snd Fetoe are islets in the vncm.ty Macuku. 

Koni and Ha^afet-a. is about i mile lonR. w llh an area of aenra. It is 
topped artd wOoded. wilh reddish chff* at the eastern end. It has a 
rather lea* than i«. Tungua (lat. = 0 * Oi' S, long- 174 4 ^ '*') >» Circular m 

shape, with a diameter of about 1.500 yd. It 13 low and flat, with cl^ on ^ 

Hc^m side. There a« about 300 inhabitants. In anCiCTi tni^ was the 

residence of the Tamaha, the person of hisheat rank tn Tonga (p- 60}. about 

4 miles to the east of Tungua, is about 3 ^ acres in exftm, wi^ a coas^e of tow 
cliffs and an cilcnsive reef surrOUndinK it, making appr^h difficult. It has a 
plSution of about iso; oranges form part of its Other ^ill 

in Ehe south of the gSQiip are Tokulu, Fonoaika and Lekaleka, all uninhabned. . 

Tofua 

Tofua tlai. +5' S. long. 175® 05' w) h situated to tlw w estward of the 
croup proper and is separated from Kotu by a deep channel 13 mil« wide. The 
island is about 5 miles long and 4 miles wide, and appears flaE-topp«l from the sea, 
with hills from 1.500 to i.bw ft. high, rising Steeply fn^ the Qcept on E^ 

north-west side- Here the slope IS more gradual, and forms the walls of a large 
crater in which there is a large freshwiiter take. The islimd IS a volcano. Whrchj^ 
in active eruption in 1890; in J939 sream wis nsmg fmm 

hetahl. On che south and south-west sides the hills are wooded *0 the Sumf^ 
but the north and north-east slopes are hifTen cueist for W^i^ed ^Vin«, ^ 
the caiieni point of the island anchorage may be bad m 14 fathoms b™ >d. on¬ 
shore, though a little further out the ledge slopes sternly from 15 fathoms mto 
deep water. On the southern and eastern sides of the island there are numerous 
beaches on which landing may be made in Ent iveathen 

Tefua was inhabited in olden times, the village being called 
Bligh and his men, after being cast adrift from the Bouir/y, called at To^ to g^t 
water and were attacked by the natives, the ctuartermastcr bci^ J^lcd. The island 
has been without permanent settlement since 1854, when King Grtrge lupou 1 
ordered it to be abandoned because of the danger from eruptions, ComnUl palms 
(rrow on the lower slopes, however, and the island is frequently VTSiCed by people 
from Fotuha'a. Matuku and Kotu* who cultiv-ate gardens there, hunt the wild 
piBS and take away black volcanic atones to use as grave decorations. In ancient 
rknea the gmJ of Toftm w-as Mid to have been a chiefs son who committed suicide 
by drowning and W as then transformed into a huge man-eatuig *l^h. To mod^ 
Tongana the volcano is one of the entrances to the underworld of spirits after 
death. 

Kao 

KflO, lying a miles northward of Tofua, hss an a^ of nearly 5 sq, miles. 
extinct volcano, with a conical peak riaing to a height of 5,380 ft. and easily visible 
from Lifuka. 35 miles to the eastward. The lower slopes ire wooded, but the upper 
slopes arc barren except in^the deep wooded ravines. There a« two craters, one on 
the notthem aide and another on the southern side, the latter having a pool of 
fresh water, which IS the only source of drinking water on the island. The COast is 
rocky, with cIlHe at lurny places, and is steep-to aU round. There is no anchnnie*. 
but there is a landing place at the southern end of the island. 
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Kao ivaa inliabited, the viHaiic bcmg near the thore» probably on the norths 
wcstcrrii mide. But like Tofua il tiOw farxics no pcfmanciit population, though it 13 
visited for cultivation by p«opl« from ihe acighbouriixg islands. 

Late 

Late, in lat. iS’^ 4S' S, lonR. 174” 39' W, is 8 high voleonjg Ultnd Situated about 
53 miles north-nonh-west^'srd of Ha'ano. It has an am of over 6 sq. miles, and 
the land rises symmetricaity to a peak 1 ,700 ft. high. There Stt twrO craters^ a small 
one near the east Coast, with a lake in it, and a large one iminediately below the peak. 
Both are dormant, though 3 little smoke has been ohseHi-ed at dmes cmcrKinE from 
the sides of the laj^r ccaitcr. On the south, east and north Sides, the Upper slopes 
are hare and rugged, with deep fissuies, but scrub on the lower sEopesv On 

the west side the island is well wooded, with some COCOnui palms. The Coast 
comuis mainly of cliffs^ 

Off the north side of the island anchorage may be had on a shelf in tj fathoms on 
sand and stones. The landing place is also on the north, in a small indentation of 
the coast, but it is poor, a jump having lO be made lO a rock from a beat lying 
alongside. Late w'as formerly inhabitrd and served at times as a place of refuge 
for political exiles. The people of Late had a feud with those of Mo‘iinga''QPe, and 
a fort with a stone wall, of which the leEmiins still stand, was built against raidcis 
from that islancL The descendants of the former inhabitants now' Ih'c on Himga 
in the VavVo group, and people from Vava'^u occasionally visit the island to 
collect coconuts and bananas from their cultivations there. Wild pigs and pigeons 
are abundant. 


VAVA'U GROUP 

The Va’i'a'u group, lying about 60 miles north-east of the Ha'apaj 
group, consists of the large island *Llta Vava'u, which comprises 
about three-fifths of the land area, and about 40 smaller islands 
lying immediately to the south and south-west of it (Fig. 28). The 
islands are comparatively high, flat-topped or undulating, thickly 
wooded and very fertile (Plate i). 

‘LTta Vava‘u 

'Uta Vava*u (kt. 18^ 37's, long. 174“ 00" w^) was the last part of 
Tonga to be discovered by Europeans i it was first seen by Maurellc, 
a Spaniard, in 1781. The island is composed of ele’vated coral lime¬ 
stone, the greatest height being 670 ft. above sea level. The most 
prominent hUls are Mo'ungalafa (610 ft.) at the south-west end of 
the island, and Talau (430 ft.) l^hind Neiafu to the west of the 
towTf. To the north-east of Mo'ungalafa lies Ano lagoon, shallow at 
its eastern end but very deep at the western end. 
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Caojts 

The nortHcm and -southern cos^ts of ^Tjta Vava u are in strong 
contrast. The whole northern coast from Muitoulo, the bold head¬ 
land forming the w'estem end of the islantit to Nukumalolo* the 
south-east point of the island, is bounded by steep cliffs. They 
range from 200 to 600 ft. in height and are generally covered in 
vegetation, with landslips show’ing here and there in white patches 
(Plate 5), There are no very' deep indentations in this stretch and 
little fringing reef. The soudiem coast is comparatively low, deeply 
indented and fronted by many small islets, while reefs are numerous. 

On the northern coast, the most prominent feature after Muitoulo 
headland, which is 645 ft. high, is Houmafakalele, a narrow pro^ 
montory 370 ft. high, w ith Vaiutukakau bay separating them. From 
Houmafatalele the coast trends to the north-east for about 2 miles 
to Matakiniua, a grassy knoil 550 ft, high near the edge of the cliff, 
and thence eastwards for another 2 miles to Mata*utiiliki. From this 
cape the coast then turns southward and the cliffs tend to decrease 
in height. Tw o small bavs open here, but their eastward exposure 
and rocky bottom render them useless for anchorage; they are 
fringed with reef at the heads. 

From Nukumalolo, the south-eastern point of the bland, the 
coast proceeds in a general south-west direction, but is broken by 
four long bights. .\11 of them are unsuitable for navigation. Three 
are fronted by coral reef w^ith sandy flats behind, which either dry 
out at low tide or impound large stretches of sbaUosv water. The 
fourth, leading to the tillage of Makave, is very deep. After about 
5 miles A bangs passage, a narrow opening, separates ‘Uta Vava'u 
from the adjacent island of Pangaimotu. This passage, 50 yd. wide, 
is almost blocked by reefs and b possible only for Iwaats near high 
water. It leads into a narrow inlet between the two islands, and the 
northern part of the inlet constitutes Nelafu harbour (p. 88, Plate 3,). 
\ little to the westward of Neiafu harbour the coast of ^tJta Vava'u 
is marked by a promontory, on w'hich rises Muitalau, a flat-topped 
wooded summit. Northward of this promontory^ a narrow arm of the 
sea, Vaipu'ua inlet (Plate a), cur^^es round inland and to the west 
for about zi miles, with a ridge of hills along its w'estem side. One 
of these hills, Kafoa, is a conspicuous summit wath a crown of 
casuarina trees. South-west of the promontory, across a bay, lies 
Teleti point (130 ft. high) with a narrow fringe of reef bordering it; 
thence a rocky coast with low cliffs trends fouth-west and then 
south to Fata point, the south-west extreme of ^Uta \ava u, imme- 
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diately beneath Mo'ungalafa. From thb point the coast runs north¬ 
westward to Muitoulo, with Port Refuge, a shallow indentation, in 
betw'ecn. 

Anchorages 

Throughout the Vava‘u group, the water, except in shoal areas, 
is very deep, and anchorages are few and indifferent. The principal 
anchorage is in Neiafu harbour, which has already been described 
(p. 8o). Anchorage may also be obtained in Vaiutukakau bay, on 
the north-west side of ‘Uta Vava'u, in 20 fathoms, about 500 yd. 
from the shore, but it is subject to violent gusts from the high land 
when the wind is fresh. Port Refuge, on the west side of ‘Uta Va\'a‘u, 
despite its name, is an inconvenient anchorage since it is fully 
exposed to w'estward and the depths are great (between 30 and 50 
fathoms a short distance offshore). 

Landing 

Landing may be made from boats at several points on the 
south coast, but apart from Neiafu the only place with facilities is 
Tu‘anuku, a village about a mile south-west of Teleki point, where 
there, is a stone jetty alongside which small craft can lie. 


Communications (Fig. 29) 

The villages on *Uta Vava'u are connected by a sj'stem of roads. 
For the most part these are little more than tracks suited for foot 
and horse traffic and become very muddy in w'et weather. .Around 
Neiafu, however, there are about 15 miles of metalled or tarred road 
suitable for motor traffic. 

Other Islands 

From the south-eastern end of ‘Uta Va\’a'u two parallel chains of islands extend 
southwr'ards for about 4 miles. The eastward chain consists of Koloa, Faioa, Umuna 
and Kenutu, connected with *Uta Vax-a'u and one another by reefs, and f^ed 
for the most pan by steep cliffs. Koloa, the largest, has an area of about i sq. mile 
and carries a population of about 150 living in two villages; the others are un¬ 
inhabited. The westward chain consists of Okoa, ‘Olo*ua, Mafana and Ofu. All 
but Mafana have a small number of inhabitants, and Ofii, the largest island, has 
an area of about 4 sq. mile. To the south of these two chains, for about to miles, 
there stretches a succession of reefs with a few islets upon them, the largest of these 
being the wooded but uninhabited Taula and Maninita. These reefs form an 
eastern barrier to the southern part of the Vava'u group, and though a channel, the 
Ava Fonua Unga, is shown on the chart, it is not suiuble for na^-igation. 

South of the centre of ‘Uu Va\'a‘u lie the two islands of Pangaimotu and 
Utungake. Pangaimotu. with a greatest ele>*ation of 290 ft. and an area of about 



Ptatc! g. Ruva^ Palace^ N uku'alof]), Tonga 

Thi* buiSding is of iivood. The wide verandnhfi urr ohuractenstic of mosi; dwtlliiiKi in 
European Stjle in. ihi: Pacifici though the high roof and upper storey are anu^^ual in the 
i$3andj^. 



Plate CO, Leviika in i£7'j 

This view shows the town when it was rhe administr^ti'^'e and commercial centre of Fiji, 
Most of the butidintrs were creered durinit the boom years of the cotton tmde. 




Plait II. View in the nurth of Viti Lci u 

ik-tncr^- •n-pical of ihat o^Jl (ht rrtad ffofrt Ta\Toa io NanJiarivBtu. Ii ahoii^i ihe taiasiri^a 
CauntTj- with cane aiaaa and csccasiunnl patches of ivotiJlund. 



A vjeit of the hill staiion. 
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3 1 M, miles, k clcreelv coiwccted Vilth the nuinland by a Coral r«f, and helps to 
foim KeLafw harisour. The island is of very tireipilar shape and is welt wood^. 
Wfdi much tultiration. It carries a jwptilaiion of nearly 4™^ Pangai on tlw 
west and Utuld on the north as the main iriJlage^ (Plate 7 )r Utungake. practiCTlly 
a westward citenslon of Pangaimotu, is long and narrow, with a greatest hcjghi of 
ago ft- Its northern point, Hitutamole, is h sandy beach with rocks off it, and this, 
Lotuina «let and Muitafuna, itie sandy northern point of Pani^OtU, constitute 
the rnain fcatiires on the eastern side of the near approach to Newfu harbout- 
Tq the south-w est of Pansaimoai lies Kapa, fl iarfre island with an area of lathw 
more than a sq. miles, rising to a Rmtest height of 345 ft, on a plateau m the io^- 
wesi Mount Teisina, a prominent hHI 315 southern end. The 

coast consists mainly of cliffs, with a few sandy beaches and conjl teefe at ntany 
parts. To the north the island is connected with UtWigate by » reef, thUHlgh which 
there is a boat channel south of the little wooded islet of ^la!a. A bay on the w^m 
aide forms Port Maurelle, but this Is too confined and has too great depths (over 
30 fathnuiE a hide dktance offihoie) 10 be" a convenient anchorage. The island has 
a population of 01,-ef 500, distributed in several villafjes. 

About a mile to the south-east of Kipa lies Tuimga. a Email irregular shaped 
island about qo atr« in area, surrounded by corsl reef*. It has a poputaiion of 
about lOD. Westwards of Kapa are the two small steCp-sided uninhabited islands 
nf Av a and Ota, while a little ftirther still, about 1 1 miles from Kapa, is the narrow 
and greatly indented island of Nuapapu. This is camparatively flat-topped, with a 
greatest hei^t of ziO ft,, and has a COflStUnc of Steep cliffs, ciCepl pn the souths 
side, where there is a broad sandy beach. %Ulpapu is w<^ed. and has a popularion 
of about 200. living in two villages. On the north-w‘«t is Mariner S Cave, a cavern 
TO be entered Only by diving, and famous in Tongan tradition as a refuge. Vaika eitu, 
to the south of Nuapapu and conpected with it by a coral reef, has a greatest 
elevation of about 200 ft- and an area of about 150 actes^ The western and muthe^ 
coastline consists of cliffs, and most of the remainder Is fringed by coral reef. The 
island is uninhabiied. Southwards of Valia'eitu lies Ovaka, with a greatest elevation 
of 150 ft, and an area of about J sq. mtle. TTie coast is cliffed and steep-to at itl 
western end, and a reef cstends for some 3 mttes to the easttvard of the island, 
with several islets upon it. Chi'aka is wooded, and has a populatton of about 2;oo. 

To the westward of Nuapapu and Vaka'eitU lie Hunga and Fofea, the mo«r 
westerly islands of the Vava'n group. Thev^ form practically one island and rogethcr 
extend for nearly 4 tnilcs in a south-westerly direction. The greatest elevation of 
Htinga is 24s ft-I that of Fofna is ft. The coastline of boih consists mainly of 
Steep cliffs. The SOUcb-wcst part OI Hunga with the nOTth-easl pan of Fofoa tod 
the islet of Kalau on the w est between them encircte a sheet of water w ith depths of 
over 30 fathoms- entrance to this, however, is barred by rcefe. Hunga, with an 
Bxea of nearly 2 aq. miles, is well wooded and haa a population of about 200; Fofoa 
is uninhabited. 

fn the south of the group there are a number of other smalt islands, mostly low, 
flat-topped and %vOoded, vvjxh fringing rttefs around them and deep water separating 
them ffH>m one another. The highest and most conspicuous of thein is Euskafs. 
This really forms part of the same reef system as Oii-alia, from which \ 1 1 its 3 
to the eastward. ''Euakafa has a greatest height of 27** ^ flat-topped; it has 

an area of rather more than i oq acres. It has no inhabitants at the present tiine^ but 
formerly had some population. The great comb of Talaiitiva, wife of the Tu J 
Tonga Telc'a, who ruled about the beginning of the seventeenth cenrury. is on 
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FONtlALEI 

Fonualci. mil® nOith-WBi of \Wu, ws!i d^errd in 17S1 by 

"" Amarcrn^bmcmBs’) b™u« of his dHappoinmicnt nt ftOE 
food and water wland la of t olcank Orijjin. Around a centml^ater 

a luiR of hiUa which have bien broached on the iiDrth-wc3t«m side ihtia 
Giving a««s to the crater from (he shore. On sooth side a smiD rid« runs east 

vv f iT rises to a sharp, well-defined soimnit 

6^ ft l^Gh, which l.ght-Bie> ^coloured difis fell steeply to the sea. On the W Ht 
side ot ihe ul^d a broad barren ndae of Java rises la a heipht of too ft - a lower 
"is aide Cliffs ring the coast «cept ofthfno^ w^ X 

where a artlaU highl wrtli a beach of jand and shingle aJJaiw of landing in line 

ktae/TT" tl^Irth^east, south and 

Wd a depth of about 20 fathoms, On which anchoraRC may be found. 

^ ts!imd w.as formerly cultivated by people of Totu, but the 
^pCriMp™.*^* * habitation there because of i» liability to xok^nic 

Toku 

(]iit. iS^ 09 s, long, 174“ I r W) is a smaU isfand lying la miles south^t 
^ Fomialei, ft is Jow, ^t^topped aaid wooded, iviib the tops of the trees about 

^ut ™’^dT is endrded by a fringing reef, whkh etlends 

SDOut 5CXJ yd- to th^ north of li, 

T >«^bitt^ by people from Tongatapu, who went there for 

D^^fornSdenlTh^ ^ government prohibited the u« of the island as a 

place of tesidenec, the people then w ent to h^e at Utulci, in Vava’u. 

Niuatoputapu (Fig. 30) 

°i '’""v,”' '(^snic acivity. For tht mosi part the 

faiflj flat, but in the centre it nses to about t;o ft Off th* noFth ►Jr 

h^'h' ^ ^ theTl"^ W 

by a boat passage which hai a depth of j ft at low- w^r^r i ' V 

round the nonhem side of the island, about * mile offebot^ ^Ton 1^1 
ward edge is Kaum'utu u, a smoU islet abouE io ft. hiEh. A ftiAainir reef 
an^teep-to, proEccts the «st side of the island ft™, te prSaTg 

Nijrr 

Discovered by E* Make and Schouten in i6i6 the 
by Wallis in lyhy- The population, which 
ntimbeced in 1939, Production of copra for Kiport is 

Bcth ity. ^ "port IS the mam commercial 

Tafahi 



Fig. 30. NiuaLopiitiipu and TaTahJ^ Tonga 
The exiatcn4;» of the W/'F station at Hihifo » doubtful- Based oa: { t) Admir¬ 
alty' chan no. 979: (a) .A. H. Woodj Hutory and Cfojf'nfiJiy of Tonga^ p. 75 
(Nuku'alofn^ 
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rocky There lire two lixidinj^ (he northern one being the better, xhough 

either is difEculi. 

**^_*'^ “ co'^'ered. in ii‘egetation end supports a small piopuUtiorL {47 people 
in 1941} living in a single village- Tafahi was the fini part of the whole Tonga 
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Sit< eF dfrtTL^ymd tmptinn 

LinioFTmatl rrarerj. IJyip 
lav^ emtajy and tvfvn 

Idvd fliiwtt tSI2 
lava Fhfos, t^29 


Fig- 31. Niuafo'ciu, Tonga 

■^e isla^ is represented before the last eruption in 1543, Ahau waa dettroTed in 

ni. J.slT I SS.S" i’,'™? W r** 


group seen by Europeamt it was discpvetcd hy Le Maire 
and was named Boscawen by Wsliia in 1767, 


and Schouten in 
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Niuafo*od 

Niuafo'oij (lui. 15“ 34 ^ Si 1 “"?- 175'jS'lies abour no milea nonh-west of 
Va^n'u. 1( is ring-shaped, with a laiigr lake in the centre suirminded by a lidEe of 
land which is cliilcd on its inner side» and descends on its onter side in gentU 
slopes to the sea (Fig, The ridge reaches its greatest height (S53 ft,) on the 



Figr 33, Niiufo'ou, Tongas pxoEle stmctunc section 

Verti ca l scale and dtp of the slopes lire exaggerated twice. Note the difference in 
lake level snd sea levelr Based on Tfte V^icom J^Mer, nO- 31S, p. i (Hawaii, I93l)r 


eastern side. The island is of volcftrilc formation and is subject to periodic erupdiona 
(pp. 29*3^'). Irt cross-section it is Composed of ash and agglomerate alternating 
with thtn -bedded Ilia flows (Fig. 31). The lake ii 1 Ctster (ink fed by lamw^tcr 
and ntadc somewhat brackish by hot I'olcanJc gas springs, by ctiaporation and 



Fifi- 33, Landing at Angihi, Niuafo^ou 
Eased on photographs. 


probably by some connection with sea water. Known as Vai Lahi (Great Watei), 
it lies 70 ft. above sea lei'cl and is about 275 ft. deep. In 1932 there were four islets 
in the lake. 

Anchorage is possible off Angaha, on the north Side of the island, but it is not 
good; it U better in 7-10 flthoms on the western side, about 200 >’d. off the former 
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vilUge of Futu. Leading on Nmafo*<nl is usually difficult and tan be doni^tiDLU. 
The coaat is rOcky and la ctnmnonly attept by a heaTiTp EMtll. 'Die normal Lulding 
plate is on ihe north side near Angaha (Plate 8) oti a ihclf of rock uhcpc a rope 
secured m an anchor allows a tthaleboai [O bc held fairly steady. A small derrick 
facilitates the landing of cargo, and S wooden chute from the high ground is used 
to bring'down sacks of copra to the landing plate (Fig. 33), Tlie island is subject 
to hurricanes beTtvcen November and May, One of great severity oconned in 15^1. 

The soil of Niuafo'ou ia black and sandy from diaintegtaCed ll^‘a intermixed 
with later volcanic ash and some humus. It is very fertile. Banana, yam and plantain 
arc the major plantation crops; the bieadfmit yields up to four crops a year (the 
usual number in Tonga being two). Copra is the maul iietn of export. 

The islnnd wBS discovered by Captain Hdwarda iri H-M.S. Pantlara in 1791 and 
was named by him Pmby island, but it was probably also the Good Hope of 
Schouten. In 1932 the population was r,366, including a few Europeans, There 
are nine villags, of which two are on the coast and the remainder on the stretch 
of Itvd land between the soa and the hills of the ring ridge. One of tlie^e, 'Alele^iua, 
^'Bs built to house the people who fled from Putu ilt the 19^9 erupcion. 

Sea communication with rsiuelb^ou is irregular. Schooners from Tonga call 
occasionally, and before the war mail ateamerTt phased neat by ert rouif from Samoa 
to F(jL For a number of years letters were carried between steamer and island by 
swimmers, since the sea was often toO rough for canoiSr The outgoing mail was 
wrapped in oiled paper, and the irttvaid mail was sealed in a tin. Hence the practice 
was popularly referred to as the 'tin Can mail', and the island as Tin Can Island', 
The swimmers used poles of light wood of a type used by the local Eshermen. 

A road with a sandy surface encixcEes the island below and on the . outer side of 
the ring ridge; it is u^ for hO|:se and foot traffic. A track runs round the crest of 
the rjdge ov'erlooking the lake. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

There is no modem comprehensible book on Tonga, The most useful general work 
is A, H. Wood, Hittoiy and Gecgrafdty qf Tongii (Nuku'alofi, 1931; revised ed., 
193S), which includes short sections on government, education^ economics, etc. 
A brief general accouTtl is also given in the Patijk frianJj Year Book (Sydney^ 
1939; wartime edition, 194a). Much infonrlatLon on conditions is conmined in 
the Colonial Office .dKnuoi Report on ifie Social and ^onDFiru: Progress of th^ Ptopli 
^ th£ Toiigait Isiostds Protectoratt (London), issued earlier as Ctdoniai Riporii — 
Aiuiaolt Tosigan Isiands Prolecioralt. 

The moat important geological publications arei J. Edward Kofimeisicr, 
^Geology of Eua, Tonga^, .^eTmire P. BiriiOp Muifitm nO. 96 (Honqtulu, 

(932,)j J. J. Lister, 'Notes on the Geology of the Tonga Islands", Journoi of the 
Geotogicai Society of Lortdr)7i, vol, xj_vii, pp. (London, j£gi); J. M. 

Ostergaard, ' Recent and Fossil ^'lariiie MolluSCa of Tongotabu", Bentiet P, Bishop 
Museum Bulietm^ no. 131 (Honolulu, igjs), %'QlcanLC activity is described in. 
W. J. L, Wharton, "Notes on a Recent Volcanic Island in the Pacific’, iVomre, 
vqI. xli, pp. xyd-S (London, iSgo}^ J. J. Lister, Visit to the newly ennerged 
Falcon Island, Tongti Group, South Pacifioi Prxeetlingi 0/ thi R^-ut Gec^aphicat 
Society, voL xjt, pp. 157-60 (London, 1890); T. Boyle Somer^'ilLe, '.Account of 
a Visit to Niuafou, South Pacific", GeogTapltico! Joumai, yol, vn, pp, 63-71, 
(London, 1896); J, Edward Hoffmeisier, Harry s. Ladd and Harold L, .Ailing 
‘Falcon Island", Ammcan Journal of Science, Sth series, vol. XVllI* pp, 461-71 
(New Haven, 1,929); F. R. Charlron, 'Foouafo'ci or Falcon Island^, Gea^apiUcat 
Journal, voL SCVIII* pp, 33-4 (London, 1941). Several popers in Tite Voiiana 
Letter —including: "The Island Volcano Niuafociu", no. 312, pp. ^4; and 'Geology 
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and Geography of Niuafoou VokAno\ no, JiS, PP- l -3 (Hawaii, 1931)—^ also 
valuable. A good popular account of the geography of Nniafo'ou, including vut- 
canlsm^ js Eiven in C. S. Ramsay and C. P. Plumb, Tin Caa hlaiui (London, n.d.>. 
Coasts ajc described mainly in 'ie Admiralty' Pijct^ hl^ds Pilol, vol- ti (London, 
I93ii with supplement* 19+2) and United States HydrogTaphic Office Sailing 
Directwni far ihe Poc^ Islcmdiy VoL II (jtb ed., Washington, 194 °) No full 
imaljsis of climate has been published, hut monthly hgurea of tempera^re, rainfall, 
humidity and barometric pressure from a few stariaiii are published in Tb^a 
Cwtrmnent GaztiU. The moat useful sccounls of vegetation are by Sorting 
Hemslciv 'The Flora of the Tonga or Friendly Islands'* JoWTOif 0/ thi Linnean 
Socitty: Botany, vol. ?Ot!t, pp. tsS'll? {London* 1S95); and I. H- Burldll* 
♦Flora of Vavau* one of the Tonga Islands'. Joumsf o/ the Linnean Society: Bolany\ 
voL ;^KKy, pp. 20-65 (London, igoi). 

A good summary account of the htstmy of Tonga since the coming of Europeans 
is gis-en, by A- H. Wood (above). Older source W'orks include: G. Vason, An Authentic 
iVarrflrrre of Four Years at TongOtaboo, one of the Friendly /rhmdf m ihe South 
SeO (London. iSto); William Mariner, An . 4 ccoimt of the Notices of the Tonga 
Islands (ed. by J. Martin; London, 1B17); Sarah S. Farmer* Ton^U itW Friendly 
Islands (London, 1853); B, Thomsan, DiveTeiora of a Prmte Minister (London, 
1894); B. Thomson, Socage Islttnd, pp. 152-228 (London, 1902). 

The physical anthropology of the Tongan people is examined by Louis b. 
Sullivan, ♦A Contribution to Tongan Somatology’* Serniee P. Bishop Museum 
Memoirs, vol. vUl, no, 4 (Honolulu, 1922)- Tongan culture in general is described 
by E. \V. Gifford* ’Tongan Society', Bmtke P- Bishop Museum BtiUetin, no, 61 
(Honolulu, 1929); E. w. Gifford, *Euro-Ainerican Acculturarico an Tonga'* 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, vol. SMI II. pp. 2S1-92 (Ne«' Plymouth, 19^4): 
Ernest and Pearl Beaglehole, ♦Pangai V'^Ulage in Toi»ga\ Polynesian Society 
Memoirs j vol. StVlll (Wcllingtcn, 194O. Publications dealing with speciec aspccta 
of the culture include; E. W. Gilford* 'Tongan Place Names'* Srrroff F, Bishop 
Museum Bulletin, no. 6 (Honolulu* 1913); E, GiSbrd, 'Tongan Myths and 
Tales'* Betmce P. Bishop Museum Bulletin, no. 8 (Honolulu, 1924); W'. C. McKem, 
'Tongan Archaeology'. Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin, OO. 60 (Honolulu* 1929)1 
E. E. V. Collocott* ‘Tongan Astronomy and Calendar', BmifCtf P. Bishop MuSeurn 
Occasional Papers^ voL «ii, no. 4 (Honolulu* 19“); a>id a series of papers by 
E. E. V. Collocott m the Jaumai of ihe Polynesian Society, vols'. MX-X 3 L'tIV 
(New Plymouth, 1921-5). 

Information, on government and the social servkes at various periods is given 
in E. im Thum, Report ofl Tanga (London., 1905); Western Facffic High Commis¬ 
sion. PkjWir 5e7tT^ Reorganisation Report, 1937 (Sydney, 193S): Colanial Office 
Annual Reports^ and 'rarioilS local department^ peporta, the most impomnT being 
the Premier's Artttuoi Report. Of interest also ia the Last of Tanga (Nuku'alcfa* 
revised ed,, 1929). 

For miips see .Appendli I. 
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Chapter IV 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE FIJI GROUP 

Physical Gco{^phy: Uiiioryi CompositlDn and DLsmlmtioii of Population: 

Peoples 


The Fiji islands (Fig. 34) lie between lat. 15“ 42^ and 2 t“ 02* s and 
long. 176^ 53" E and 178® 12' midway between Samoa and New 
Caledonia. They comprise the two large islands of Viti Les^i and 



Fig, 34. The Fiji group 

reef systems are shown by a pecked line. The islands of Vatoa and 
tmn 1 Lau he off this mop. about 70 mites and 110 miles respeciivcly soutLwanl 
of Kambaia. Based on Admiralty chart no. 2691. 

Vanua Levy; the lesser islands of Taveuni and Kandavu^ and nearly 
260 small islands, mostly in the Lau group;, to the south-east of 
Vanua Le^ii. The total land area is approximately 7^000 sq, miles^ 
of which Viti Levu comprises 4,053 sq. miles and Vanua Levu 
2,137 sq. miles. Only about loo of the islands are inhabited. 

Politically, the group, together with the island of Rotuma {Chapter 
VII) about 300 miles to the north-west of the Yasawa islands, forms 



























PHYSECAL GBOCPAPHT 

thft British Croii^Ti Colony of Fiji. The Governor is also the High 
Cofrunissioner for the Western Pacific, and Fiji is the centre 
which the umtories of the High Commission are administered. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Geolocv 

The rocks of Fiji show more i-'ariety than those of most Padfic 
islands and represent a longer period of geological history. Our 
knowledge of them, still very inadequate, is ba^d mainly on studi^ 
of Viti Levu (Fig. 35) and of some of the Lau islands. (Figs. 36, 79)* 
But it is evident that in most parts the rocks are predominantly of 
volcanic origin and that some have been formed above and others 
below the sea. In some areas, hoigi'ever^ limestones of coral formation 
arc dominant. The relation of the rocks b often complex, deposits 
of different types occurring in close juxtaposidonn 

The oldest rocks appear to be those of slaty characterj ^ ^ 
the Wainimala series. These are found in the middle of Titi Levu^ 
but are not known from Vanua Le’^m or the smaller islands. Their 
original nature has not yet been clearly established, but they probably 
represent a series of volcanic and other sediments of Mesozoic age 
which have been metamorphosed by heat and pre^ure. In placts 
they have been invaded by magma (rock in a liquid state), whi^ 
crystallized to form the granite and other coarse-grained rocks 
known as the lliolo series. (It has been su^ested that at that time 
the Fijian region may have formed part of a now vanished Melanesi^ 
continent, hut this view' has been questioned.) 1 he area then suffered 
erosion and widespread sinking, accompanied by the deposition of 
volcanic rocks both above and be'ow sea level upon the eroded 
platform of the older Wainimala rocks. These deposits are known 
as the Sambeto series. Resting upon the Sambeto series are 
deposits of limestone of early Tertiary age, formed during a penod 
of prolonged submergence. These limestones, known as -the iti 
formation, were overlaid in later Tertiary times by a series of fossdif- 
erous tuffs and so-called ‘soapstones* known as the Suva formation, 
this W'as the result of renewed volcanic activity wrhich rorngled ashes 
with the marine deposits. Finally, in Quaternary times, these 
deposits were all raised above the sea, and the present landscape 
evolved as the result of subacrial erosion. 

Thb geological summary refers primarily to Viti Levu, but in its 
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laier stages applies also to Vajiiaa LfCvu and to Kandavu, In Tcrtlaxv 
times each of ibesc latter was a chain of volcanic peaks which then 
constituted separate islands; but later they were united by the 
emergence of submarine deposits surrounding them. The uplifted 
marine deposits of Vanua Levu are comparable with those of the 
Suva formation of Levu. 



, a&xifj ^ 


Suva, fprmatifm 


VVlrarLii: 
SrStTAinitji,^ 
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Fig, 33. Gcologtctli Ekctch map of Viii Lei'ui 

Ba^ on H. S. I,4dd, Bmtke P: Biihop Muictim no. 119, p. 16 fHooo- 

luJu, 1934). 


Volcaflic action m comparatively recent times has been responsible 
for the conical peak of.Mbuke Levu (mount Washington), at the 
western end of Kandavu, and for the structure of a number of 
islands. Taveuni, the only one of the larger islands with no sedi¬ 
mentary rocks, is entirely volcanic in origin; the mountain ridge that 
runs centrally along the island has four large volcanic cones, with a 
lake in the crater of one of them. All the Yasawa group, with the 
exception of Yasawa i Lau, which is possibly of elevated limestone, 
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are of volcanic origint as also are Moala and the varioi^ other 
scattered islands between Viti Levu and the Lau archipelago. 
Ovalau and Moturiki, on the Viti Levu submarine platform, are 
surrounded by shallow' water^ but Moala^ Totoya^ Matuku most 
of the others are the tops of individual volcanic cone£ rising from 
the sea floor from depths of 2,000 to 3,000 fathoms. Some have been 
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Fig. 36. Mango. Fiji-, geologicol plan and section 
Based on E. C. AndrewTi. NdWi on the Limestones 

^Islands’, BulUtin of tkt ^ ZoSlogy at Harvard Ctriltgf. 

vol. MCJCViii, plates I end 2 (Cambridge, Mass.. 1000). 


heavily eroded by wave aciioD and Totoya is clearly the rim of a 
crater that has been breached on one side by the sea. Volcanic a^vity 
in the region has now almost entirely died away, the only evidence 
of it today being the hot springs of Vanua Levu and of some of the 

smaller islands. * t u i?--- 

Limestone formations are important throughout most of the biji 
region. They are most common as fringing reefs of recent growth, 
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but in some areas, especially in the Lau islands^ they occur as older 
ele^'ated masses. These raised limestones are often interspersed vnth 
other types of rock. The Lau islands^ for instance, are composed of 
t^v'o main types of rock: limestones containing remains ef coral and 
moUusca; and volcanic rocks such as diotite and olivine basalt. 
In origin they probably go back to Tertiary times* when volcanic 
material was heaped up along a north-south line of weakness in the 
sea bed* and islands such as Yalhata, Tuvutha and Vatu Vara 
represented the highest points reached. Coral reefs formed around 
these high points* and when the land subsequently rose they became 
raised coral limestonet frequently in beds more than 200 ft. thick* 
Some of the islands show limestone formations only* either as solid 
elevated masses (such as Vatu Vara)* or as typical atoUs with a more 
or less continuous ring of land enclosing a lagoon (such as Fulanga). 
In some islands (such as !ttango) the phase of elevation wag followed 
by one of volcanic activity which burst through the limestones and 
threw up domes of lava and coarse agglomerates (Fig. 36). 

Relief 

The topography of the Fiji igbnds is varied. Detailed treatment of 
individual islands is given in Chapter VI, but Ln general character 
they may be described as fairly rugged* with mountains of only 
moderate height* many valleys and an abundance of streams, 

Viti Levu (Fig. 69) and Vanua Levii (Fig. 75) possess long moun¬ 
tain ranges, mostly situated weU inland from the coast, with many 
peaks from 3,000 to 4*000 ft. high (Plate ii)* Extensive areas of 
undulating plain form, part of the coastal lands. Viti Lew. has also 
large hilly uplands (dissected plateaux] rimmed by the mountain 
ranges in the interior (Plate la). In Kandavu (Fig. 77) and Taveuni 
the mountains form relatively simple central spines ^ they rise 
directly from the coast, so that coastal plains are small or non¬ 
existent. The drainage system of Viti Levu (Fig, 70) is elaborate* 
with long rivers that frequently change direction before reaching the 
sea. Vanua Levu (Fig, 76) has a simpler system, with shorter rivers 
that flow very directly from their sources to the sea. On the smaller 
islands* in the absence of coastal plains, streams are little more than 
torrents radiating from the mountain peaks* 



Plate 13. CtifFon the wesi coast of Vatu Ltflc 

This cliff is of coral Itmesione. ft. high. It ha& heen undercut at its l>39C by 

marine erosion which has formed a terrace, npw partly obKUted by vegetation ^ and 
ktinuTi locally as the "great wBlk\ 



Plate 14. Beach on the irOfth shone of Konio, LjiU islnriJs 
The rocks in the foregrourd are of volcanic agglomcrare crantoinmg numerous [argC 
boulders. 






l^hiK' Mhcimua 

'I'liit; luLrbuur, sitLiJtfit -Ml, Ihv s-rtifli'iiiint -Hiik' <ti' MljtriH«ci irtlwml, is foniit'il l>y tk-i-p biiy^ ^yith (lit-’ fi(T-lyin(( isk-H ->f M-Jiurihi pnm'clinx Jts 
h pnjviik's nfkt'itt^rc'it Hiicln>rnHi‘ i’ur ninsill cnifl. 
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Coasts and Anchorages 

The ^"ariety of size, shape and formation of the islands makes it 
difficult to generalize about their coasts. Fringing coral reefs are 
common everywhere except on part of the coast of Taveuni and in 
the neighbourhood of river mouths and deltas on the main islands. 
Most small islands have also a barrier reef, the same reef frequently 
enclosing several neighbouring islands. A vast barrier reef to the 
north-west of ^^ti Levu and Vanua Levu stretches round the outer 
border of the submarine platform ; it is known as the Great Sea reef 
(Fig* 34)* There are several complete circuits of reef which do not 
enclose any bnd* or surround at most a few uninhabitable rocks* A 
good example is Mbukatatanoa, known also as the Argo reefs, in 
the Lau group. Feiv of the reefs dry out at lovr tide. 

The coasts themselves are very varied in height and in degree of 
indentation (Figs* 73, 74,82, 83; plates 13, 14, 15, 34)* The narrower 
bays generally have sandy beaches at their heads but are frequently 
choked with coral. Taveuni has the least indented coastline, while 
Kanda^ai at the other extreme has almost land-locked bays* Viti 
Levu and \''anuaL Levu both show considerable variety, from the 
almost unbroken south coast of the former to the deeply indented 
north-east coast of the latter* Further contrasts are provided by the 
precipitous cliffs of parts nf Kandavu and the lovv-Iying mangrove 
swamps and alluvial flats of the Rewa delta area of Viti Le\'u* 

*'\nchorages are fairly numerous and are well distributed round 
the coasts of the main islands; many of the smaller islands also have 
at least one of value* As a rule these anchorages occupy a channel or 
lagoon between the shore and the barrier reef; the entrance passages 
are frequently opposite the mouths of rivers. Such anchorages are 
well protected in most weathers. Othens, fairly open, are roadsteads 
at the mouths of the main rivers (such as the Reii\'a or the Mbs) or 
merely on an open coast near European plantations (as on the south¬ 
east coast of Taveuni)* 

Climate 

Since Fiji lies well wi thin the tropics and is surrounded by a large 
expanse of ocean, its climate is of maridme type; the coasts are washed 
by the w'arm equatorial current. 

For most of the year the pnevading winds are from the east or 
south-east. Fig. 37 records the winds at Suva during 1936- As the 
morning winds are affected by the land breeze, their prevailing 
direction at 0800 hr. is north to north-east. During November, 
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December and JanuaiY, Fiji experiences low pressure and calms 
or light variable winds; thunderstorms accompanied by hea^'y rains 
are frequent, while the north*we$t monsoonal winds occasionally 
culminate in violent cyclonic storms commonly known as humcanes. 
These, with winds of 75-100 miles per hour^ do much damage 
to crops, boats and the flimsier type of building, but they are less 
dread^ now*that news of their apprc^ch is received by wireless 
telegraphy and emergency measures can be taken in time- On the 
average^ they affect the group seriously much less than once a year. 



Fi^n 39r Rainfall at srlcctnl ftCHtioiiS, Fiji 

Tht scale can be KauRcd from ihai for Nandorivaiu, where the second columii (for 
February’) represents 37 in. Averages for most stations j^own aie from statistics 
co^’cring periods of ilO ycara or more. Based OH data in Fiji Blue Book (Suva, 1940). 

There is little diflerence between temperatures at sea level on the 
w'indward and leeward sides of the main islands. The monthly 
figures for Suva (Fig. 3S) are therefore typical of chose for all low- 
lying stations. Temperature on the coast seldom rises above Si“ F- 
(in February) or falls below 73® F. (in July). Temperatures at hill 
stations are appreciably lower; at Nandarivatu (over 2,000 ft. above 
sea level) it is nearly 10“ F- lower than on the ct^t. 

Rainfall is heav^, mostly in the form of prolonged showers. 
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which on the larger islands -frequently fall in the afternoon* 
The greatest daily fall ever recorded was 26-5 In. Fig* 39 shows 
the average monthly rainfall at i 3 stations. Considerable local 
variations are revealed. Vfith few exceptions (which can gener- 
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ally be explained by altitude) most of the stations with heaviest 
rainfall are located on the windward sides of the main islands 
—i.e., on the south and east of the mountain ranges* But the 
north-westerly w inds of November, December and January, coming 
across the equatorial seas, are heavily moisture-laden* Striking first 
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the fiorth-^westeni slopes of the niain islands,^ they deluge these 
otherwise relatively dry areas with rain in this season (as at Nanda- 
rivatu). 

The variation from year to year m the figures of monthly means 
for Suva is shown in Fig- 40, while Fig, 41 gives the annual totals 
for that station for a long period. 

Humidity is not particularly high for an oceanic climate. On the 
windward sides of the larger islands it averages 72 per cent,, though 
frequently it rises for short periods to 95 or too per cent. 


ANNUAL ft AIN FA LI,, SUVA 



wi <iat« in Fiji Mht B<tok 

Pressure is relatively uniform throughout the year» In 1939 at 
Suva it ranged from a minimum of i,ood mb. in January to a 
maximum of 1,016 mb, in September, the average for the year being 
1,012 mb. 

In consequence of the h^vy rainfall, water is abundant on all the 
larger islands; catchment areas and reservoirs have been established 
to ser\'e the largest population centres (pp. 214-19). Only on some 
of the small limestone islands where rainfall is relatively low and the 
Soil is very porous is there any shortage, A few water holes there 
provide brackish water, and in recent y^rs the government has 
erected concrete reservoirs ^ 
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Soil 

M the underlying rocks include such different types as basalts, coral 
limestones, soapstones’ and alluvial deposits, the sods derived from 
them considerably, from the very sandy deltaic soils of the 
^uthala bay arM to the red clays of the Suva neighbourhood. The 
Igneous rocks of the mountains'also tend to form lateritic soils of 
a hea^ type. Much of Taveuni has a three-foot layer of rich soU 
dmved from vWcamc rocks. A type of black soil derived, like the 
red cUy from the ’soapstones’ of the Suva formation U very fertile. 
It has a fair prop^ion of lime, a high nitrogen content and a moderate 
potash content. Other Fijian soils are generally slighUy acid. As in 
most damp tropical coimtries, the luxuriance of vegetation does not 
neces^ly indicate a high degree of fertility everywhere. 

Soil erosion Im not so far been serious, since few of the steep 
mountain slopes have yet been cleared of forest. 

Vegetation (Fig. 42) 

The flora of Fiji is broadly speaking Indo-.Malayan, and the 
majonty of the plants are either identical wth, or nearly related to 
species found m New Guinea and the other islands to the north- 
\%est, as well as in Tonga and Samoa. 

beaches the vegetation consists of herbaceous plants 

‘high* islands of 

the Western Pacific. Further back this low-growing vegetation gives 
pbee to a strip of beach forest or to scattered trees and biShes 
which are common to most parts of the Pacific. ITiey comprise 
^ly coconut. Calophyllum inophyUum, Barringtania, The^ 
subcordata, Scaevola fruUscens and Hibiscus 

Mangrove swamps form narrow strips in sheltered places on manv 
parts of Ae coast; and m the deltas of the .Mba and Rewa in Viti 
Levu the Umb^ i„ Vanua Levu they spread ou'^d cove, 
a considerable area (Figs. 71, 72). A curious feature of the Fiiian 
n^pove swam^ is that both the Asiatic Rhiz«phora murromite G 
the Amen^ R. mangU grow in them together. The mangrove 
forests which cover about +8.900 acres in the group, are of^^ 

' Bn^ag^nhha proi^m 

a gi^ tim^r; and t^hora with its stilt roots makes go^ 
for house building, fishing stakes, etc. But the main imj^^ rf 
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the mangroves is as a source of firewoc^: in Suva the fuel for domestic 
use and for bakeries and other industrial purposes is almost entirely 
mangrove wood. 

The most striking feature of the inland vegetation of Viti Levu 
and the other blands is the sharp contrast between the wet and 
windward side, much of which is covered with evergreen rain forest 
(about 2,300,000 acres in the whole group, of which rather more 
than half is in Viti Levu), and the dry, mainly treeless leeward side, 
the talasinga (or sunburnt land), as the natives call it. 



Fig. 42. Vegetation of the main islands, FijL 

The open grassland is commonly known as tedasinga. Some islands have been left 
blank owing to insufficient data. Based on:ii) R. A. Derrick, The Geography of^ the 
Fiji Islands, pp. 73, 105 (Nda\’uile\xt, 1938); (2) G.S.G-S. map no. 4295 (Cassini’s 
projection)—for mangroves. 

The rain forest extends to the tops of the highest mountains, 
though much has been destroyed and much cultivated and allowed 
to revert to secondary forest. At first sight the Fijian rain forest 
looks like that of Malaya and the Indonesian blands, but the 
number of species of trees in it b much smaller. It consbts mainly of 
a mixture of broad-leaved evergreen trees, but at higher altitudes 
conifers become more and more common. Here and there, cs|>ecially 
high up, Metrosideros, like the New Zealand rata, makes a 
splash of crimson in the prevailing sombre green when in flower. 
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Many species of trees are equally abundant from sea level to 
3,000 ft. 

The underg^o^^’th is not very dense and in most places the forest 
is easy to penetrate. Among characteristic plants of the undergrowth 
are a small species of pandanus and a fern with short trunk and giant 
fronds. EpiphjTic ferns, orchids and woody lianas arc common. 

With increasing altitude the forest becomes less tropical in 
character and eventually changes to montane rain forest. On the 
ridges at about 3,000 ft. the trees become'much lower and more 
gnarled; epiphjTes become much commoner. At 3,500 ft. there is a 
low' mist forest in which the trees are covered w’ith soaking masses 
of moss. Orchids and many other strange and beautiful plants grow 
in these mossy forests of the summits. 

The talasinga country of the lee side of Viti Levu consists largely 
of rolling grassland covered with a dense growth of the reed-like 
Miscanthus japonicus. The native paths run like tunnels through the 
tall grass. Thickets of drought-resistant trees such as casuarina are 
scattered here and there and in places the scene is brightened by 
the gladiolus-like flowers of Phaius. The Fijians frequently bum 
these grasslands, and it is possible that originally they were all 
covered w'ith woodland. 

The rain forests of Fiji contain no timbers of outstanding merit, 
but there arc some good hardwoods and a few softtvoods. The most 
useful timber trees include, among conifers, the Fijian kauri pine 
Agatkis vitiensis (which may form up to 35 per cent, of the stand 
by volume), Dacrydium and two species of Podocarpus; and among 
the broad-leaved trees, two species of Calopkyllum, Guettarda 
speciosa (which produces a very durable w hite-ant-proof w'ood) and 
Inisia bijuga (which is in increasing demand for house building). 
The timber volume per acre is much below' that in normal rain 
forest. 

Much of Viti Levu is covered w'ith introduced w’ecds, many of 
w'hich are of American origin. 'ITie road from Suva to the Rew'a river 
passes interminable thickets of ‘wild lemon’ (Citrus), guava and 
lantana. The fruits of the guava are distributed mainly by mynahs 
and bulbuls. Efforts are being made to check the spread of l^tana 
by introducing insect enemies wrhich eat the fruit and flowers. 
Other weeds which have become serious pests are the Mile-a-minute 
(Mikania scandms), Kocstcr’s Curse (Clidemia kirta) and, in the 
cane fields, jhe Johnson grass (Sorghum /w/ep«we),^ which was 
originally introduced about 1895 as a fodder plant. The last is kept 
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in check only by the constant vigilance of the Colonial Sugar ReHning 
Company. 

Vanua Levu shows the same sharp contrast between the vegeta¬ 
tion of the wet and dry zones. In the wet zone there is rain forest in 
which GironnUra celtidifolia is the dominant tree below 2,000 ft. On 
the summits the forest gives way to compact giurled bushes of 
Metrosideros, Tristania, Sideroxylon, etc. In the dry zone there are 
miles of Miscanthus japonicuSy with thickets of candlenut, PkyllwtthuSy 
Alphitoniay etc. The smaller islands of Kanda\'u, Taveuni and Koro 
arc similar to Viti Levu and Vanua Levu in their vegetation, though 
the flora is not so rich in species. In Moala the vegetation is like 
that of Koro and the neighboring islands, except that the summit 
of the island is an open plateau covered with sedges, bracken and 
shrubs. Here and there are casuarina and other small trees. Part of 
the plateau is marshy, with deep pools surrounded by thickets of 
Pandanus odoratissimus. 

In Kambara and Fulanga, which arc limestone islands, the 
vegetation is somewhat different. The former has forests of large 
trees, including the useful Intsia b^uga. On the small lunestone 
blets in Fulanga lagoon the graceful Pritchardia pacificay a palm 
peculiar to Fiji, is a striking feature. On Vanua Mbalavu, which 
consists partly of volcanic rock and partly of upraised limestone, the 
flora of ^e limestone part is botanically interesting, a characteristic 
feature being the way in which a dense vegetation of trees and shrubs 
gains a foothold even where soil is almost completely lacking. 

Fauna 

The fauna of Fiji, like that of most Pacific islands, has suffered 
considerable changes since the coming of Europeans, especially 
through the introduction of new' species. The indigenous fauna has 
many points of interest. Land mammals native to the area are 
scarce; they comprise five species of fruit bat, and possibly.a rat, 
though the latter, like the pig, may well have been introduced by 
human agency. There are few kinds of reptiles—about ten speacs 
of snakes, all non-venomous; a chameleon and four other species 
of lizards. One of these, Chloroscartes fasciatusy is over 2 ft. long and 
of a beautiful green colour. Three species of turtle ocbr in Fijian 
w'atcrs. 

Birds are w'ell represented, in numbers and in variety of kinds. 
Including introduced birds and migratory birds there are at least 
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ii5 species, of which about iqo are indigenous. This abundance b 
due probably to the weJl-devcloped river systems of the larger 
islands. The mongoose, however, which vf^ introduced to combat 
the rats^ has played havoc with the grovmd-ncsting btrd$. Types of 
birds include owls and Itinghshers and, among birds of prey, an 
eagle-ha\yk, two species of harriers, a black falcon and a goshaw'k. 
The varied of honeyeaters Ls Noteworthy: they range from a tiny 
species about the size of a humming bird to one over 11 in. long- 
Many of the birds^ such as the flycatchers, are brightly coloured, hut 
most brilliant of all are the various kinds of parrots* panibcets, and 
fruit pigeons, which are often remarkable for their iridescent 
plumage. Ducks w'cre once abundant* but European hunters and the 
mongoose have greatly lessened their numbers. The shore birds are 
mostly migrants- 

Insect life is abundant. Mosquitoes are common* but do not 
mclude the tnalaria-cartymg Anopheiei* 

Introduced fauna includes some Indian birds such as the mynah 
and the bulbul* and several Australian birds* and also domestic 
ducks and fowls. Figs* probably introduced by native voyagers not 
long before the arrival of the first Europeans, are common in every 
vdlage,-and cats* dogs, sheep, cattle and horses have been introduced 
by Europeans (pp, ao5-6). 


HISTORY 

Ducontry 

At the end of the eighteenth century' Fiji was still largely uncharted. 
In 1643 Tasman had sighted the tionh-eastem part of the group, 
including Taveuni and parts of Vanua Levn, which he named the 
Prins Wyllem's islands. But the importance of his discovery 'vas 
not recognized. From this time Fiji remained unvisited for over 
130 yearn, until in 1774 Cook discovered the isolated bland of Vatoa. 
TTie first navigator to pass through the centre of the group was 
William Bligh in tySg* in the open boat in w'hich he and his com¬ 
panions had been turned adrift bv the Bounty mutineers. He visited 
Fiji again iu 1792. In these two voyages he sighted nearly all the 
more important islands. Only minor discoveries—such as that of 
Vanua Mbalavu in 1797 by the mission ship or of Ono i Lau 
by Bellingshausen in iSiO—remained to be made* Another half- 
centuiy' passed before, the islands were regularly surveyed. Long 
before that traders had penetrated the group^s reef-strewn waters. 
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It Ls they, rathtr than the explorers, who opened Fiji to ’Western 
enterprise. 

Tfie Tro^e 

For centuries Europeans in the East had been trading in the 
scentful sandahvood^ Supplies w'ere limited and the price was high. 
European visitors to Tonga leamt that somewhere in Fiji sandalwood 
was grooving, but for long no one knew where. Then in iSo i a Sydney 
trading vessel, forced into Fiji to undertake repairs, anchored at 
\Ibiia bay in Vanua Lievu and found that sandalwood was growing 
there. For five or six years the location of * Sandal Wood Island 
remained a close secret. But in 1807 a rush began. Many ships tvere 
sent from Sydney, and others from America and India; Vanua Levm 
and many of the surrounding islands were searched for supplies. 
Sailors who had left their ships began to act as intermediaries 
bet\veen the Fijians and the Europeans, and soon a regular pmeedure 
for the trade was built up. The Avood was cut by the natives and 
brought to the sea coast or the bank of a navigable stream, Avhere it 
Avas bartered for iron tools or scrap, muskets and ammunition, 
whales^ teeth and other articles in general demand. 

But there were also less desirable tneihods of obtaining the wood. 
Help was somettmes given m native Avars in return for it; and 
intimidation and deceit were used. Fijians then became increasingly 
less anxious to trade, and Europeans went ashore in groAving fear 
for their lives. Along Avith the diminution of supplies, this mutual 
ill-feeling becarne a major factor in bringing the trade to an end. 
The last two voyages were made in 1813 ^ud iSi4' Both led to 
serious disputes, resulting in bloodshed with toss of life to both 
sides. 

The Coming oj the Missionaries 

For Over ten years Fiji remained undisturbed by European 
visitors. Then, in the late ’twenties trading vessels began to return; 
and shortly afterwards another Europeain influence began to make 
Itself felt. In 1830 Tahitian native teachers of the London Missionary 
Society Avere landed in the Lau group, Avhere they were joined Jive 
years iater by European Wesleyan missionaries from Tonga. Some¬ 
thing vA'as alreadv' known in Fiji of the work of the missionaries 
elsoAshere, In 1S35, before they had even seen a missionaiy-, the 
people of Oho i Lau decided, after aiA epidemic had carried off many 
of their number, to seek the protection of the new god Jehovah, 
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But this was exctptioual j nearly cveiyft'here else the struggle to 
convert the people long and arduous. The native teachers sent 
out from the early mission centres were often stoned^ nearly staned 
and frequently driven from their homeS} and many times the 
European missionaries w'ho followed them retired from advanced 
stations in anticipation of trouble. 

Compared with Hawaii, Tahiti, or even Tonga, Fiji was backward. 
Native society still held together against European influences, and 
there was dishke of a creed the adherents of which refused to up 
arms in local wars. But the manifest wealth of the Europeans, the 
power of the guns carried by their warships, the medio! knowledge of 
the missionaries, and the steady growth of commerce, proved too strong 
an argtiment in the end-Ma^afu, the Tongan, whose Influence in the 
eastern part of Fiji was rising rapidly, had become a Christian before 
emigrating from hb own country; Tui Nayau, of Lakemba* waa con¬ 
verted in 1849 ; and—the greatest victorj' of all — Thakombau of Mbau, 
the most powerful chief in all Fiji, accepted Christianity in 1854. lire 
decisive victory of Thakombau "s forces, supported by those of the 
Christian King of Tonga, over a heathen army at the battle of Kamba 
in 1855 w'as the turning point in the history of the Fijian mission. 
Mass conversion followed, and only the people of the isolated 
mountain districts of Vili Levu remained unaffected. Within a year 
Or tw^o over two-thirds of the population was accounted as Christian i 
shortage of teachers, rather than the antagonism of those who 
remained heathen, set a limit to the further expansion of the church. 

jV-roaf Fwjjfj 

Before 1835 the only naval vessels to visit Fiji had been those of 
the explorers Bligh, Bellingshausen and Dumont d'Urville. After 
that time they called much more frequently, often spent much 
longer in the waters of the group, and occupied an increasingly 
important part in the relations between Europeans and Fijians 
They settled outstanding disputes between their narionals and 
natives, and they performed hydrographical work. 

The first chart of Fiji wdth any approach to accuracy had been 
that published in London by Arrowsmilh In 1814. It had shown 
fairly correctly the "Sandal Wemd Coast’ of western Vanua Levu 
and the reefs and blands passed by the sandalwood ships, but ebe- 
wbere it was grossly erroneous. The first systematic survey of tbe 
entire group was made by the ships of the United States Exploring 
Expedition, under Captain Charles Wilkes, in 1S40. The expedition 
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spent four months in Fiji, and the results represent a splendid 
achievement. The work of amplifying and correcting Wilkeses charts 
has been performed principally by British officers, from Captain 
Mangles Denham in 1S55-6 dovsTi to the present time, 

TVk Trade in Biche-de-Mer 

At the time of Wilkes’s \isit the trade in biehe-de-mer was reaching 
its highest point. This trade had been begun by the Americans about 
1837, Its principal centre was the north-west coast of %^anua Levu, 
where the reefs were particularly rich. On arrival a trader made an 
agreement for labour with a local chief. Then buildings were erected 
—a pot house (for boiling the fish), a batter house (for dryung it after 
cooking), and a trade house (for storing muskets, cutlasses, iron tools 
and other articles of barter)* An army of workers went out to the 
reefs, and for sl\ or eight hours’ labour earned a hoop-iron chisel or 
a few beads. This continued for some months until the ship had 
obtained a full cargo* 

Success depended upon the ability of the trader to maintain good 
relations with his native w'orkers, and a reliable interpreter was 
invaluable. About 1835 a few Europeans setded at Levuka, on the 
island of Ov^alau, and at first made their living by serviug in this 
capacity' upon visiting ships* Later they built small cutters, traded 
on their own account in biche-de-mer and tortoiseshell’, and eslab^ 
lished a new trade in coconut oil. On the domestic side this settle¬ 
ment was unusual in the Pacific. Scarcely any of its members had 
brought European w'ivea to the islands, yet they contrived to main- 
lain higher standards of order and comfort than were commonly 
found when white women were absent* A$ a result their half-caste 
children began to play a significant part in. the further advance of 
Western influence in Fiji, They serv'ed as sailors and traders and 
acted as navigators and interpreters on ships from overseas. Levuka 
has been ever since the centre of a considerable and relatively pro¬ 
gressive mixed-blood community. 

Thakomhau and Ma^afu 

'rhe decline of the beche^de^mer trade after about 1853 was caused 
by the unsettled state of Fijian society* As in most other parts of the 
Pacific, the conunig of Europeans had brought about a gradual 
modification of the older tribal system of government. Abler chiefs, 
with the help of European weapons and often of Europeans tKem- 
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stives, had begun to extend their sway over neighbouring com- 
murtkies. 

The islet of Mbau, off the south-east coast of Vili Levu, had first 
become important when Thakombau’s ancestors had occupied it in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. In 1S03 a very able man, 
Naulivou, succeeded to the office of vurtrvaJu (war chief) of the 
island. He persuaded a number of European sailors to settle under 
his protection, and one of them, Charles Savage, a Swede,, performed 
great deeds with the ordy musket then in the hands of either of the 
opposed forces. He had a sedan-chair made of plaited sennit, in 
which he was carried into musket range of the enemy’^s positions, 
and from which he picked off their sentinels until the garrison fled. 
Before long many tribes possessed muskets, but the people of Mbau, 
from their close association with Europeans, maintained their 
advantage. The coastal villages opposite Mbau were early subdued, 
then the islands of Lomaiviti were absorbed, and gradually Mbau 
influence spread round the coast of Viti Levu as far ivcst as Mba 
and entered eastern Fiji in Taveuni and Lau. 

The death of Naulivou in 1829 checked this advance, but with the 
rise of Tbakombau about ten years later another great period of 
conquest and successful intrigue began. In Vid Levu the powerful 
state of Rewa was sacked, while in eastern Fiji Somosomo was 
assisted to conquest of territories forming the present prorince of 
Thakaundrovc. By 1850 Thakbmbau had begun to be addressed 
by foreigners as Tui Mti (King of Fiji). 

But Thakombau's ambitions were beginning to imperil the 
stability of his position. In 1851 he ordered a le^y of biche^e-mer 
throughout his dominions to pay for two vessels he had ordered; 
such a demand found no sanction in native custom, and it was con¬ 
temptuously refused. Gradually, too, old obsequious chiefs w'ho had 
accepted his victories gave place to younger men eager for renewed 
independence. Retva revolted, and was soon joined hv the coastal 
villages of Viti Lc^tli from Kamba to Namena; the island of Ovalau 
reasserted its Independence; and disaffection spread to many of 
the chiefs of Mbau itself and to lliakombau‘5 personal serfs. The 
w^hitc settlers of Levuka also w'ere on the side of the rebels. In battle 
Thakombau's forces were repeatedly defeated. In this extremitj^ he 
decided on aS .April 1854 to embrace Christianity, The immediate 
result w as a further extension of the rebellion. But his fortunes began 
to turn. An American vessel sold him arms; the chief of Rewa died; 
and as the final stroke of good fortune King Siaosj (George) Tupou 
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of Tonga, a Christian, visited him with a strong force of warriora* 
In April 1855 the two Kostik alliances met at Kamba. The Tongans 
wTth their fine discipline and novel tactics turned the battle into a 
rout. Revva and its allies were finally defeated* 

This victory cleaved the gtnutid for the final struggle betiiV'een. 
Tbakombau and Ma‘afu* The latter, a son of King Siosaia (Josiah) 
Tupou (Aleamotu'a, Kanohupolu) of Tonga, had come to Fiji 
in 1848* He built up a considerable army from Tongans already 
settled in eastern Fiji and from later inimigrants* and used his 
influence to undermine the position of Tui Nay an, supreme chief 
of Lakemba, and other chiefs of Lau* The battle of Kamba, in which 
he had allied himself w^th King Geoige in support of Thakombau, 
marked his entr^^ into the affairs of western Fiji* He turned to 
account the increase in Tongan prestige which resulted from it by 
systematic intervention in tribal quarrels throughlSut the group, and 
was able within a few years to make himself the greatest power in 
the land* Thakombau watched with growing anxiety; the mis¬ 
sionaries continually expected the outbreak of general war; and the 
settlers feared a total disorganization of trade. 


The Coming of Pntchtird er Consul 

At this stage W. T* Pritchard arrived in Fiji as the first British 
consul. Since he believed that Fiji had an important future as a 
producer of a great variety of tropical commodities, he desired to 
see its annexation by Britain* Be therefore set himself the task of 
bringing this about, and of maintaiiiing peace and order during the 
’ intervening period. 

He found Thakombau, who was troubled by claims for reparations 
being made on behalf of American citizens, amenable to the proposed 
cession* A formal offer was made in October 185® 
sailed for England at the beginning of Xov^ber in the hope of 
persuading the government to accept it* He returned a year later, 
and at a meeting of chiefs iivhich he convened at Levuka he obtained 
confirmation of the offer of cession and the grant to himself of the 
necessary" poivers. The task ahead of him was formidable; for 
though he had brought the rivals Ma'afu and 1 hakombau together 
at Levuka, their underlying enmiU" was undiminished* Nearly all 
Fiji was involved in the network of intrigue which they had created. 
Not even traders or missionaries had been able to avoid taking sides* 
With extraordinary patience and skill Pritchard gained a knowledge 
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gf of the secret ?nd often conilicttiig alliances and prevented 

□ ny serious outbrealt, of war. 

The principal work of the consukte^ however, lay in its attempt 
to control the Europnean tsommunity. Encouraged by the possibility 
of cession^ many new' settlers were arriving from Australia and Xew 
Zealand. At Le\'uka grog-shops began to spring up, and in many 
parts of the group settlers were buying land. Regulations for registra¬ 
tion of land titles and for other purposes had to be drawTi up and 
methods for enforcing them devised. The consulate staff was 
increased, a ^Mercantile Court^ was formed at Levuka {with the 
support of the American commercial agent and of leading settlers)j 
and ^ small cutter tvas maintained to enable the consul to visit the 
missionaries and planters scattered throughout the groups Late in 
1861, however, the British government decided against annexation 
and recalled Pritchard. 

7'he Progress 0 / European Settlement 

Until 1S60 the European community' in Fiji comprised mis¬ 
sionaries^ traders and beachcombers, and numbered probably under 
a hundred members^ excluding half-castes (who were probably 
between one and two hundred). The increase which took place after 
1R60 represented a new class of setderSj and the beginning of an 
economic dev'elopment of basic importance. 

The activities of the Manchester Cotton Supply Association and 
other bodies had drawTi attention to the possibilities of South Sea 
islands as centres of cotton production. 

The enthusiastic reports on Fiji—notably those of Dr Berthuld 
Seemann, who was sent out by the British government to report 
on the subject—seemed to show that the group peculiarly 
suited to the crop. The great rise in price ivhich foUow'ed the out¬ 
break of the American Civil War provided ample incentive to 
intending settlers, even after the prospect of Britbb annexation 
receded. The European population increased to over 300 by 1865 
and reached in iSyo- 

By then Levuka, with a permanent European population of 
several hundreds:, besides a constant stream of settlers and intending 
settlers passing through it, possessed important business houses 
which catered for all the needs of the planters {including the supply 
of credit). There were also numerous hotels and taverns,, a news¬ 
paper., and several churches (Pbte 10). Elsewhere (notably at Rewa) 
there w^erc embryo townships and well-stocked traders" stores. 
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Cotton plantations were scattered throughout the islands, especially ^ 
in Taveuni (over too) and in the Rev.^ district of Viti Levu (between 
6o and 70). But many of the l>est individual plantations were in 
more isolated parts, as on the island of iMaTTigo, in northern Lau- 
A notable consequence of this increase in European, settlement had 
been the rapidly growing demand for native labour. This was 
supplied in part by the Fijians. By 1870 probably about 2,000 o 
them were working on plantations- Only in Lau and Taveuni, how- 
e%'er, for which they w’ere recruited in the relatively distant \ iti 
Leva, were they regarded as really satisfactory. In other areas it 
was usually possible for them to make their way home when they 
tired of work. For this reason the planters had early begun importing 
men from other parts of the Pacific. Between 1864 and 1868 over 
1,000 labourers were brought into Fiji, nearly aU from the ZSeii^ 
Hebrides. As the traffic increased other areas—notably the ‘Line 
Islands.^ (as everything between the A'larshaJls and the Tokelau group 
was designated) and the Solomons—were drawn upon. 

The Government 0/ Fiji 

The problem of Fijian government was becoming of increasing 
importance- After 1S60 rivalry of Thakombau and Ma'afu wm less 
active j but new and more complex problcrus resulted from the influx 
of European settlers and of 'foreign' labour- After about 1867, 
forced by circumstances, the British acting-consul, J. B- Thurston, 
was exercising powers scarcely less wide than those Pritchard had 
assumed eight years before. 

Some form of local government was clearly necessaiy' m the 
interests of all sections of the Fijian community'. Between 1865 and 
1870 manv proposals vrerc put forward, and some reforms were 
carried out In 1869 Ma afu formed the * Uu Confederation', which 
with the help of European advisers provided a fairly effective 
government for the eastern part of the group. Thakombau, though 
faced with greater difficulties, had brought much of the native 
population of the western areas under the control of a rough system 
of law and had established a poll tax. The settlers also had promoted 
various schemes. Some, concerned with settler interests alone,^ 
proposed a police force to maintain order within the principal 
regions of white settlement and a regularly constituted authority 
to co-operate vs'itb the native rulers: Others envisaged a central 
administration I, governing both settlers and natives. 

The project which finally succeeded was developed without 
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general consulution with the settlci^. The man mainly responsible 
for it was George Austin WockJs. a retired naval officer who had 
come to Fiji to surv'ey a passage through the group for mail steamers 
He gained the support of Thakombau and a group of Levuka 
merchants. In June 1871 they issued a proclamation over the signa¬ 
ture of Thakombau as Tui \ iti, announcing the formation of a 
govcmnient and sumiAoning an assembly of delegates to consider 
the constituiion. 

Many of the chiefs resented Thakombau’s new claims to 
sovereignty, but all of them (including Ala'afu) were persuaded 
to give him their allegiance. The settlers were at first ej^er to support 
him. Most of the anticipated consequences—security of land tenure, 
cheaper credit^ schemes for public works and the development of 
communications — were of great importance to them. Since all the 
ministers were members of their own community' they could be 
certain of sympathetic treatment of their interests,' and the con¬ 
stitution provided for a parliament in which the elective chamber 
was representative of the w'hile community alone. 

But settler opposition soon raised its head. There was much 
jealousy over public appointments, dislike of paying ta-ves, and 
criticism of the mimscers and other officials. Eady in 1S72 the first 
of several revolutionary movements became active. Keyse's Hotel 
in LcMika w^iS fortified by a group of men known as the *Ku KIuje'^ 
and guns were trained on the Parliament House at the other end of 
the tow'n. Eventually a British warship forced the rebels to disband, 
but the inability of the gpvemmeni to deal with the situation had 
cost it further prestige. Within a year opposition was even more 
w idespread. Cotton prices had fallen, and the planters were extremely 
hard pressed for money. They refused to pay taves; their attitude 
towards the labourers they could no longer pay, and tow^ards natives 
generally^ became increasingly despotic; and they began to see the 
debts of the government as threatening their min. At the end of 
1S72 leading settlers had formed the * British Subjects^ Mutual 
Protection Society'* to 'overturn a Usurping Ministry bv -Armed 
Force, if necessary’. In 1S73 they staged a revolt in the Mba district 
of Viti LevUj and once again the government tvas forced to call in 
a British man-of-war. In these circumstances, the ministers relied 
less upon the support of the Europoiin legislative assembly and more 
upon that of the King and the native troops. 

Meanwhile, Thurston, who had joined the government in 1872, 
had written to the British Foreign Office asking whether Great 
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Britain wss prepared to annex Fiji. TTie query treated as a definite 
offer of cession, Two commissioners were sent out+ and they reported 
that -he offer should be accepted. From this time, early in 1874? 
the government virtually’ceased to function. Tn September of that 
year Sir Hercules Robinson^ Governor of Xcw South Wales, anived 
in Fiji 10 determine with the King and chiefs the terms of cession. 
On to October the formal deed of transfer was signed. 

The PoHey of Sir Anfmr Gordon 

The first Governor of the new colony was Sir Arthur Gordon, a 
man of high abilitj% enterprising and unconventional. Through 
family connections he had influence with many political leaders at 
Home. In the West Indies and in Mauritius he had already dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a fearless champion of the rights of non- 
European peoples. He went to Fiji concerned with saving the Fijians 
from the more evil consequences of unregulated contact with Euro¬ 
peans. He had no faith in the settler government and was prepared 
to build anew from the foundations. But the situation on his arrival 
in June 1875 was even worse than he could have imagined. An 
epidemic of measles had swept aw ay a third of the entire population. 
The Fijians were "a prey to all sorts of rumours as to the new- govern¬ 
ment's intentions and as to its possible responsibility for the epidemic. 
The Europeans also, impoverished by the continued decline in 
cotton prices, were greatly disheartened. The government itself was 
almost without funds. It had inherited a considerable debt; its 
current expenses far exceeded its almost negligible revenue; and the 
Home government was prepared to help only by a temporary loan, 

'ITe three basic aims of the new administration were thus those 
of regaining the confidence of the Fijians, assisting the economic 
recovery of the settlers, and balancing the budget. The first aim was 
regarded as initially the most important. Sir Arthur Gordon^s period 
of rule was therefore most remarkable for its native poUc)'. The 
primary purpose of this policy was the prevention of ^moral shock^ 
to the individual and 0/ disintegration m societ3i^ Immediate adjust¬ 
ments w'ere to be made, as far as possible, by the government rather 
than by the natives. The Fijians were not to have conferred on them 
the usual rights of British subjects (which in any case were only 
partly understood by them), but the Governor and his principal 
officials w'ere to assume a place at the head of native societj^ 

system of native administration w’as worked out in accordance 
with this principle. Existing native institutions were developed so 
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as to pro^^de a chain of authorities extending from the village head¬ 
men to the Governor. In nearly all essentials this system still remains 
in operation. 

Closely connected with it t^'as the system of native taxation. The 
impecunious government was forced to raise as much re\^enue as 
possible from the Fijians. Bui it u'as reali icd that a money tax would 
put the natives at the mercy of the merchants and planters^ and a 
labour tax wss- administratively impracticable. The government was 
therefore thrown back upon one payable in kind. Every year the 
Legislative Council of the colony made an assessment, lii terms of 
money, for each province. Tenders were then called for the purchase 
of commodities in which the tax would actually be paid; and the 
Roko Tui (provincial chiefs) were informed what quantities would 
therefore be required. Apportionment within the province was left 
to the native authorities. In practice many provinces paid more than 
the assessment. This was encouraged; any surplus was refunded and, 
though much of the money was undoubtedly wasted, much was 
spent in making useful purchases, as of boats or cutter?. 

The success of Gordon’^s methods of regaining the confidence of 
the people was soon proved. In 1S76 the government was faced with 
a revolt by some of the mountain clans of Viti Levu, which had not 
vet been brought into contact w^ith the government, I,.ooking back 
to the sullen state of native society^ in the previous year many pro¬ 
phesied a prolonged struggle, such as that w hich the Xew^ Zealand 
government had only recently concluded against sections of the 
Alaori. But the leading chiefs rallied solidly to the Governor; and 
the trouble was settled with remarkably small loss of life. This 
‘Little War* (as the revolt came to be known) was the last organized 
resort to force on any scale in Fiji. 

The attitude of the European settlers towards the government was 
very different. They had hoped that annexation would lead at once 
to recognition of their land claims, to an ample supply of plantation 
labour, to the expansion of trade and commerce, and to the influx 
of fresh capital and further settlers. Instead, land claims were settled 
only after careful and slow' inquiry; the recniiting and employment 
of both Fijian and 'foreign^ native labour were controlled by strict 
regulations; and the extortionate profits of the narive trade were 
wiped out by the system of taxation. Official action to help the 
settlers, such as Gordon*^ experiment of introducing Indian labour, 
was often of little use because of their poverty. The plight of many 
of them, as a result of their losses in cotton growing, was such that 
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no practicable help could have saved them; but they found an outlet 
for their disappointment in vlUficalion of the Governor and his 
officials. 

TAtf Period of Stringettry 

In Gordon’s lime the resources of the Fijian government had 
always been smalU but soon after bis departure m 1880 things 
changed for the worse. Loan funds were exfiansted^ and the Home 
government refused to allow any fresh borrowing. For a time it was 
hoped that the newly established sugar industry would relieve the 
colonv'^s major difEculties, but in 1S86 sugar prices fell disastrously. 

The burden of sustaining the administration finally feU, on Sir 
John Thumon, First as consul, then as a minister in Thakombau’s 
govern mentj and later as Colonial Secretary^ under the Crown, 
Thurston bad been concerned continuously for over twnnt)' years 
with the problems of Fijian government. He had a unique position 
as an authority upon native affairs. With a small staff and a total 
colonial revenue of httle more than £60,000 in some years, he governed 
efficiently. Officials, from the Governor downwards, travelled among 
the remote villages, maintaining contact between government 
and native authorities, and making the latter work effectively. The 
functions of government had thus been reduced almost to those of 
maintaining law and order. There was almost no money for public 
w'orks, such as roads or bridges, and very httle for social services. 
But a solid foundation had been laid for later advance, and the 
recovery^ of the sugar industiy after 1S90 gave renewed confidence. 

Tlie Federation Controversy 

During Thuiston's administration, which w^s terminated by his 
death in 1S97, the dissatisfaction of the settlers had found fewer 
outlets. At the turn of the century, however, there was a renewal of 
political agitation, the basic cause being probably the return of a 
measure of prosperity to the islands through the development of 
the sugar industrv. Much of the profit of this industry went not to 
the planters but to the sugar refining companies. I he replacement 
of the administration by some form of self-government under their 
own control thus scented to the settlers to be more than ever desirable, 
in order that they could redress the economic balance. 

Their programme took the form of a demand for federation with 
Xew Zealand, This demand had been raised unsuccessfully in 1SS5, 
but in 1900 the visit of the New Zealand Premier, Richard John 
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Scddon, to Fiji resulted in an organized campaign. The Governor, 
Sir George O’Brien, opposed this, but many Fijian leaders who 
disliked the Governor on other grounds sided with the reformers, 
and O’Brien was virtually recalled. In the meantime, the Fijian ‘ 
settlers had decided at Seddon*s suggestion to make local self- 
government, instead of federation, their immediate objective.' Upon 
this basis the Home government was prepared to meet them and the 
agitation soon came to an end. 

A Netc Phase of Expansion^ 1902-10 

During the rule of the next two Governors, Sir Hcnr)* Jackson 
(1902-04) and Sir Everard im Thum (1904-10), many important 
reforms were introduced. These were made possible by the changed 
economic fortunes of the colony. In 1895 the value of sugar e.xported 
had been j(]2o8,889; ^ *905 iC539i594* value of copra 

also showed a large increase. Government revenue in Im Thum’s 
first year of office was 85 per cent, above the figure in Thurston’s 
last, eight years earlier. 

On the constitutional side there was reform of the Legislative 
Council in 1904; an electoral system was introduced for the return 
of European unofficial members. Five years later Suva was formed 
into a municipality; and this change placed its administration 
effectively in the hands of the settler community. The most important 
change of all from the j>oint of view of European residents was 
perhaps the abandonment of the prohibition on the sale or long lease 
of native land. 

These reforms were expected to benefit natives as well as 
Europeans. Both Jackson and Im Thum believed that, for the 
future, the emphasis in native policy must be less upon the pre- 
scr>'ation of native institutions and more upon the adaptation of 
. Fijian ways of life to those of the European world of which inevitably 
the Fijians were becoming a part. Native taxation was reduced, in 
the hope of stimulating interest in production for private profit; 
the payment of taxes in cash instead of kind was introduced in some 
areas for the same purpose; and more land was opened up. .^t 
Nasinu, near Suva, a school was established for the education of 
the sons of chiefs. The members of the Great Council of Chiefs 
were persuaded to agree to a system whereby they w'ould nominate 
several of their number as a panel from which the Governor could 
elect two as members of the Legislative Council. 

The years between 1902 and 1910 thus saw the birth of modem Fiji. 
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Modem Fiji 

T'he perifMi ffom 1910 to the pres*ini day has seen the gradual 
reali^fodon of changes which were implicit in the earlier situation. 
The opening up of native land permitted a great extension of sugar 
cultivation; and the growth of this industry has entailed the final 
eclipse of the European planter class which had been, so pow^erfiil 
m former times. The franchise, so laboriously won, has been of 
benefii principally to Europeans in the towns—traders^ profes¬ 
sional men and civil ser\"ants. The sugar industry has been primarily 
responsible also for the grow'th in numbers and in prosperity of the 
large Indian community. It has made out of Fiji a ‘plural society 
of an unusual kind^ in w'hich a great and progressive Australian 
company, enjoying a monopoly position, controls the major industry 
but w'orks in conjunctiotif wnth Indian tenant farmers; in which 
smaller European firms (mostly locally owned) maintain a dominant 
position in commerce and the lesser industries; and in which the' 
native Fijians maintain themselves principally as subsistence farmers 
and as wage labourers. The significance of these changes is con¬ 
sidered more fiillv in following sections of this and the next chapter. 


COMPOSITION AXD DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 

The population of Fiji was 195,639 according to the last census in 
1936; according to the latest available estimate, in 194X1 it was 
227,^80. Tlus figure includes the population of Rotuma (approx¬ 
imately 3>ooo), w-hich has been excluded from the 1936 figures. 
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The population is noi homogencouSi, but consists of several 
and cultural elements, of which the chief in numbers are the Fijians 



Fis^’43. Density and difCiil&UTicria of total populatton in the msin islands, Fiji 
Bawd "on map no. I in A Rfpcrrt ofi the Fi/i Caaut. (Suva, 193O). Piojcction 
as an Fig. 42. 
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and the Indians. No complete racial or ethnic analj-sis of the popula¬ 
tion has been made, but a broad classificaticin on the basis of com¬ 
munity origins dlow some generalizations to be drawn. 
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POPUL.\TION DENSm' 

Density of population is in general not very high, the average figure 
for the colony as a whole being 28 persons per sq. mile. Local 
differences are considerable. Fig. 43 shows the density and dis¬ 
tribution of the total population by provinces; the density ranges 



Based on map no. 2 in ^ Report on the Fifi Census, 1936 (Suva, 1936). Projection 
as in Fig. 42. 


from 213 persons per sq. mile in Rewa province (due to Suva, with 
its population of over 15,000) down to only 9 persons per sq. mile 
in Namosi pro>'ince. 

There is also considerable variation in the way in which the 
different ‘racial’ groups arc distributed. Fig. 44 gives the disiribu- 
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tion of Fijians. It should b€ noted that this is fairly even over Viti 
Levu and Vanua Levu; the valley settlements extend right to the 
head waters of the rivers. Indian distribution (shown on Fig. 45) 



revels the concentration of settlement in the main sugar-producing 
areas with very little scattered settlement outside these areas. 


Population Trends 

The native Fijians were estimated to total 200.000 in 1859; 170,000 
in 1868; and 140,000 in 1871. \n epidemic of measles in 1875 
reduced them again by more than a quarter. By 1891 they were 
106,000. 'I he annual figures from that date tp 1940 are given in 
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Fig. 46. It vdw be noticed that the decline continued till i905^>9, 
when the total fell to SyiOOO. From then till 191S a slight rec&verji'^ 
set in. but this was followed by a sudden drop to 83,000, oci^ioned 
by the influenza epidemic of that year. From 191^ until today 
recovery has proceeded slowly bui at a gradually accelerating pace 
to an estimated total of 105,000 in 194^^ 

The Indians have growm steadily in numbers since their introduc¬ 
tion in 1879 as indentured labourers to work the sugar plantations. 
From this date to 1916 the Indian immigrants averaged ^,ooo per 
annum. About ho per cent, came from the United Provinces, about 
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25 per cent, from ^iladraa and the remainder mainly from the 
Bombay Presidency. The growth of India.n*population from 1891 to 
1940 IS shown in Fig. 4&. Throughout the period of indentured 
labour the immigration rate greatly exceeded the repatriation rate. 
For many vears the birth rate of the Indian population was greatly 
limited by the small quota (at first 25 per cent, and later 35 percent.) 
of W'omen among the immigrants. But the increase of population 
after 1921 has been due not so much to continued small-scale 
immigration as to the tendency of the sex-ratio to become more 
even. 

The Europeans have always been a small group, numbering 
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4,824 in 1911, 3,873 IG 1921 and 4,010 in 1936. The mbted-blooda 
(atyled in the census * persons of mLved European and Native descent^ 
have grown rapidly in numbers in recent years—from 2+781 in 1921 
to 4,524 in 1936, 

Birth Rates ani> Death Rates 

Birth rates and death rates for the Fijian papulation are given in 
Fig, 47, It will be seen that with the exception of 1919 when the 
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Fig. 47. Fijioft birth and ■deaih ratc% 1315-40 

BaEcdonl'Cl) Fiji Blue Book (Sut.’qL, i9i6-4[); {s) L^ilhth e Cami^it Paper, luj. 40, 
" 1933 {Sirr-a). 

effect of the influenza epidemic made itself felt, the birth rate had 
fluctuated between 32 and 38 per thousand w-ith no very marked 
trends* The death rate, which in 1891 was 52 per thousand, had fallen 
to about 27 in 1915 and to below ao per thousand in 1940. Infant 
mortality (i*e,, that of children up to five years old) has fluctuated 
between a maximum of 16 per thousand and a minimum of 4 per 
thousand in 194^, The mortality of children under one year (rate 
per thousand live births) has shown a marked decline in the last 
decade; from an annual average of 163 per thousand in 1925-7 and 
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155 per thousand in 1929-31» the rate has fallen to 80 per thousand 
in 1939-4,1. This reduction by nearly one-half seems to be largely 
due to the infant welfare campaign begun in 1928. 

The Indian birth rate has been fairly consistently higher than the 
Fijian late^ and this advantage has h^si greatly increased by lower 
infant niortality among Indians. Comparable figures of Indian 
death rates for all ages arc not available for all periods, but the 
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Fig, 46. Age-gremps of Fijian^ Indians, mjKcd-bloods and Europeans in Fiji 

Thft term 'percentagp of population* means percentage of eaoh section (Fijton, 
Endian, etc.), <ind rtot percentage of the total popuJutian of the oolony. Based on 
tables in v 4 i>J tftiFiji Cftma, 1936 (Suva, 1936) ' 


1940 figure of 8-15 per thousand contrasts strikingly with the 
corresponding figure for Fijiai^ of 15*77. 

The European birth rate from 1934 to 193S fluctuated between 
9 and 17 per thousand. Mixed-bloods show 3 birth rate similar to 
that among Indians, 


Age .and Sex Distbibution 

Fig. 48 sbotvs the age and sex distribution of the four main groups 
in the population. Of these, the Fijians and the mixed-bloods show 
the most normal distributions Viith sexes well balanced and a pro- 
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grcssive duiiinutiori in. siiic of the agir groups, thuis reflecting a stable 
population. The IndLins on the other hand show a maied pre¬ 
dominance of men in the older age groups due to the conditions of 
immigration of Indian labour already noted. The age groups up to 
thirty’ show an even babnee of the sexes, and by the steep side of 
this lower part of the ‘pyramid' reveal their relatively high fertilin 
— exceeded only by that of the mixed-bloods. No such relatively 
simple picture is presented by the Europeans. Here, except in the 
age groups up to twenty, there is a definite preponderance of males. 
This can be explained mainly in terms of the relatively unattractive 
living conditions for women in a tropical territoiy^ and the few 
careers open to them. The marked diminution in the age groups of 
ten to twenty years is due to the custom of sending children between 
these ages to schools in New Zealand and Australia. 


peopt.es 

Fijians 

The native Fijians are an agricultural and fishing people. Their 
economy in pre-European days was mainly of the subsistence t>pe, 
but w as elaborate enough to permit of some degree of craft specializa¬ 
tion. The advent of Europeans has meant that the Fijians have 
adopted a money economy and begun production for the tvorld 
market. Their culture today 15 a complex and not very harmonious 
blend of traditional and European-inspired elements. In the remoter 
^eas such as the interior of \iti Levu and some of the outlying 
islands less change has occurred, and conflict bet^veen ancient and 
modem w^ays is less marked. 

Phytical Appearance 

The Fijians are the most easterly representatives of the Melanesian 
physical t>'pe (Plate 16). Being near Tonga, there has been some 
admixture of Potymesian blood, particularly in the Lau islands. 
The bulk of the population is typically Melanesian w ith an average 
stature of 5 ft. 'y in. (171 cm,) in the case of men and 5 ft. 2 in. 
(159 cm.) in the case of women. Their skin is dark, ranging through 
shad^ of chocolate to almost black in the inhabitants of the interior 
of Viti Le\Tj. Their heads are of medium width (the cephalic index 
averages 81*5). The percentage proportion of breadth to length of the 
face is 84-7, a sunilar ratio 10 that of Polynesians, But the latter rarelv 
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have the broad nose and long frizzly hair of the Fijians^—hair which 
the latter sometimes bleach with lime or colour red with dye from 
the bark of a cree+ 


Langwig? 

As one moves from east to west across the Pacific one passes out 
of the Polynesian linguistic area into the Melanesian. The language 
of Fiji, with its Melanesian grammar and phonetics, and mixture of 
Melanesian and Polvnesian vocabulaiy', is to some extent a bridge 
between them. Fijian has several dialects, but in modem times that 
of Mbau has become the official language and is taught in the native 
schools. The other dialects have therefore tended to recede before 
ii. Modem Lau, for instance, is a mixture of the ancient Lau dialect 
now' known only to a few' old people, the Mbau dialect and Tongan. 

The spelling of Fijian presents some difficulties- In ancient times 
there was no system of w'riting, and the first alphabet was drawn up 
bv Wesleyan missionaries, who partly for tj'pographtcal reasons 
used a somew^hat arbitrary' system of representing the native sounds. 
Its most notable features w'ere: 


c for 
g 

q „ 
d 


th (pronounced as in the English word they) 

”g ( ,, M 

«£? ( .r 

nd ( . „ ,, ,, , end) 

mb { „ „ „ „ camber) 


This sy'stem is still in use in mission publications and in most 
official publications, but an alternative orthography, using the com¬ 
bination of letters as in English, has been frequently used and is 
employed on most recent official maps, (This system, which ig 
supported by the Permanent Committee on Geographical Names, 
is follow'ed in this Handbook,) In other respects the spelling is simple; 
vowels have approximately Continental values, while consonants are 
pronounced mu'fch as in English. The sounds /, p and J have now' 
been introduced into the language to facilitate the use of foreign 
words, but Fijians often confuse/ and p with each other and with 
andj (usuallv pronounced tch) is often confused w'ith (. The name 
Fiji itself b a form of. the name Viti, adopted by Europeans at an 
early date from Tongan, where the ti was given a sibilant sound. 

Fijian, in common with other Melanesian languages, relies for 
its structure gready on particles, prefixes and suffixes, but does not 
use declension or conjugation as these are ordinarily understood. 
Nouns have no special ending for the plural, and tense distinedons 
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for verbs are shown by placing small w'ords such as na (ii^dicating 
fuiurt) and a (indicating past time) before them. Words arc ver\' 
plasdc in function i many which are primarily nouns can also be 
used as adjectives, and many which are primarily verbs can be used 
as nouns. In many cases a noun is formed by placing the syllable / 
before a verbal root. Thus i kehkele^ meaning ^anchor’ or *3nchorage\ 
is formed from *to anchor’. Suffixes attached to verbs indicate 
that they^ have a definite object^ or give a slight change of meanings 
Thabe means ’to go up’; Tfu^ta^ ’to go up ... (a hill^ etc.)’; lhabe- 
taka, make ... go up’, i.e., push or cam^ the thing up. KatM, ‘to 
cair, gives kaihivaj ’to call . . . (someone)’, and kathwaka^ ‘to 
announce’. Prefix and suffix can be used together. From i^iitakaj 
‘good’, comes Tokapmiikiiiaka, 'to make good', ‘to mend’. Much 
of the apparent complexity of long Fijian words is due to this u^ 
of prefixes and suflixes and to the free use of reduplication of 
sylbbles. 

Fijian pronouns have forms unusual to Europeans, In the first 
person there are inclusive and exclusive forms, one set referring 
to the person or persons spoken to, the other not doing so. (In 
English there is no such separation: Sve’ can mean either 'you and J' 
or *he and I', etc.)* Then there are three ways of indicating more 
than one person—a dual* a trial and a plural. Thus: keirau means 
’we nvo’; kfitou, ‘we three’ or Sve feiv'; and AeiWmi, ‘we many’— 
in each case the person spoken to is included. 'You' and They’ 
are similarly split up. This usage, which correct Fijian demands, 
seems complicated, but is in fact fairly simple to master and does 
give more precision than English usage. (Polynesian languages also 
have both sets of dual and plural pronouns, but do not have th? 
trial forms.) 

In vocabulary Fijian has many words closely related to common 
Polynesian forms* e*g.* vakt ’house’, akin to the Samoan /^iZe, Maori 
jvhare, etc.; tcatigg^iy ’canot’, akin to Samoan Maori tsaka, etc. 
Many other words, however, are of a type more closely akin to forms 
found in the Melanesian languages to the west. Such are mail 
(bark cloth), instead of the PolyTiesian tapa^ and yanggonHj the drink 
from the root of a pepper plant* instead of the Polynesian 

Cuiture 

yiliages (Fig. 49) 

The houses of old Fiji had some variet>^ in general outlines and 
methods of construction, due to differencta in local tradition and 
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materials, and in the amaunt of contact with other islands. Th^ 
could be classified as dwelling houses, sleeping hous^ for the 
bachelors and village elders, and temples. The last, ser^ong also as 
general council chambers, were usuaUy built on an ^cial pbtforra 
of rock. These traditional forms are still to met in most districts. 
As a rule the houses are rectangular, with wooden framework 
thatched with reeds and sometimes having an outer covering of 
grass or leaves (Plate 2^). Walls are from 4 ft. to 10 ft. high and vary 
in thickness from the width of a single reed to 3 ft.; the mnermost 
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Fig. +9, Sketch plan of Tokalail village, Kambaia, Fiji 

A cv'Pical coastal villaEt showing the irrcKuIar lay-out of bous^ 
filling The name "Lomaichi' U a fom typical of^c Lau dialect; rhmisM 
^tch" sound in llw Mhau dbicet (p. T49)- Based on L. Thompson, emnctf P. Bahop 
Museum BuUetm, no, ib2. p. i3 tHonotnlut 1940L 


layer of reed is often decorated with pattern* in sennit cord. In the 
Lau islands, where timber U abundant, houses front 6o ft. to ^ ft. 
long by 30 ft. wide were commonly built, though these are now being 

replaced by others of the Tongan oval type. 

A villace of native houses looks rather like a collection of oblong 
havricks with holes In the sides (Plate iS). The houses are i^uaily 
grouped round a village green of short grass m which stand br^d- 
fruit trees planted for shade and food. In the last few decades there 
has been an increasing tendency^ to replace the thatch with corrugated 
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Iron; as in Tonga, the degree to which this taken place is a fair 
index of the extent to which a district has been subjected to Western 
influences. The proportion of iron-roofed hous^ ranges front 4 per 
cent. in. Tholo North to over 60 per cent, in Lomaiviti, 

The average village shelters 50 to 100 people, most of whom are 
members of one kinship group, either a clan or sub-clan, MTiere. 
however, as in some islands of the Lau group, government policy 
has compelled several villages to concentrate their population at a 
single centre, the village has become a unit embracing several clans. 

In the ^bush"^ adjacent to the vilbge are the gardens of the people. 
Those nearest the houses are usually worked by individual families 
for their own use, w hile the rest are village lands, cleared and ^vorted 
by communal labour. The produce from these is used for village 
undertakings such as a feast or the purchase of a boat. 

Social Orgmisntion 

Fijian social organi2ation is difficult to describe briefly, since its 
basic principles have been complicated by temporal change and local 
variation. In essence, however, the system lays primary emphasis 
on decent through the male line, and recognizes a series of groups 
to which people belong through kinship. These groups in descending 
order of size yavusa (which may be termed 'tribe'); matanggaii 
(clan); tokotokn (sub-dan); and the individual family* 

The individual family of parents and their children is the normal 
household unit, and for all ordinary purposes is the main producing 
and consuming unit. The marriage system formerly permitted a man 
to have more than one wife, though in practice only chiefs and a few 
other wealthy men could afford a poIyg> nous household. Marriage 
usually took pbee between the ages of 18 and 25 years, and from 
puberty' till the time of marriage the youths of the family slept in 
the village men's house, together with the elders, strangers and 
husbands of women suckling young children. Nowadays as the result 
of missionary influence the men's house as an institution has fallen 
into neglect. 

The clan {matanggali, comprises a number of families all of which 
trace descent through the male line from a common ancestor, a real 
or fictitious per^n. Yet despite this principle of blood relationship 
underlying clan membership there is provision whereby widows, 
orphans and illegitimate children may be transferred from one clan 
to another by means of an adoption ceremony. The elan is an 
exogamous unit, its members being permitted to marry only people 






PJattf iJi. Namosi Vtfi Levnj 

Thia viSlagc, akuiiKii m a mcky porsc near rhe JieailwjHMa of the: Wairvdma river 
of the ir^ditionai type, thatched houses. Behind the hous« arc breadfruit trees. ' 



?la[e 15 . Bearing £ongs 

GDtifjs of (his lype, hoHoned OLit from wciions af tree [rujiL. iieiv uieJ re*iiiur[v in 
former [lines for conveytng signals from tillage to village. 
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of Other claos. It is also patrilocal' that its male members on 
noarriage set up house m the village of their fathers, while its women- 
f folk leave the village to live in those of their husbands. But though 
the paternal kin are thus stressed in the clan organization, the 
maternal kin are not ignored, A person always enjoys a privileged 
relationship known as fiZfu with his or her mother’s brothers, and 
through these men with the mother's clan in general. One of the 
privileges of vasii is to be able to appropriate property' of one mother’^s 
clan without asking permission. Linked with thb b also the Fijian 
form of cross-cousin marriage^ by which a man has ihe right to 
demand one of hb mother^s brother's daughters as a wife. The clan 
is important ns a land-holding group, since it often acts as a body 
in matters of tenure. But one of the major functions of the clan is 
its role on ceremonial occasions. Betrothal, marriage^ the ’iisit of a 
chief of another clan, and similar social and political events are 
signalized by a feast. At such times the energies of all members of 
the clan are taxed in the joint effort to produce huge quantities of 
vegetableSj pigs and yanggona (kava), and the provision may be so 
lavish that some is wasted. At the feasts /deke, rhythmic chants 
accompanied by dancing, are performed. 

When a clan is very large some of its social and economic functions 
may be more conveniently taken over by sujj-groups intermediate 
in size between it and the family. These are ihe tokaioka, which may 
be termed sub-dans. The members of a sub-clan may occupy a 
village; they are commonly the group which exercises immediate 
control over land; and they co-operate together in agriculture and 
other tvork. 

But the clan itself is a sub-group of a larger social unit, the yaima 
(tribe), which normally comprises about five or six clans, each 
tracing descent back from the ance^ral founder of the whole group. 
The yaviisa is a territorial unit, having general interest in the lands 
of its constituent clans, and at times functioning as the direct owner 
of land, it is also a political unit, being associated with the system of 
chieftainship and rank. In someyemra, though not all, the clans are 
ranked and have specialized functions: the clan of the highest status 
provides the tribal chiefs; another provides the executive ofEcbls 
who carry out the commands of the chief; still others in olden times 
provided the hereditary priests and warriors. The jffEMira also appears 
to have been in former rimes a religious, unit, the members being 
bound together by common respect for certain birds or animals 
as totems, and for the tribal ancestor, ivho w'as considered as the 
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divine founder and guardian of the group. AJl who successively 
held the office of tribal head were regarded as being in some measure 
reiiiGamations of the original ancestor, and endowed with some of 
the supernatural powder {mana) attributed to him*'The authority of 
the living chief therefore rested on a supemaiural sanction. Because 
of the political and religious changes resulting from the coming of 
Europeans the functions of the ymmsa have tended to undergo con¬ 
siderable modification during the last cerrtui^', and the tribal group 
as such has lost much of ks former importance, 

A political unit combining a number of tribes was formerly the 
iDontta^ or confederation. Such confedemtioiiSj as those of Mbau or 
Rewa, which arose in the late eighteenth and earlj'^ nineteenth 
centuries, were war-making groups the growth of which w-as fostered 
in their later years by the use of firearms obtained from Europeans. 
The bonds uniting the various tribal units into a confederation ^vere 
aUegiance in war to a ruling dynast^' and the prospect of valuable 
support in wmr with tribes outside the confederation, A further 
V political unit which emerged in the nineteenth century was the 
matanitu, or kingdom (pp. i3i'3)' 

Chieftainship 

In former times the organiaation of many social and political 
activities was dependent upon the chiefs, and they stid exercise 
important functions, often with the assistance of elders and officials 
wi^ special duties, such as heralds* The position of a chief is 
hereditary', and succession generally follows from one brother to 
another, then reverting to the eldest son of the eldest brother. 

Tribes commonly possessed two chiefs in former times. One, the 
roko tin, whose person w'as sacred* was the patron of the priests; he 
did not engage in ivarfaie. The other, the vuitwaiUj was the war 
chief; he also had taboo prhileges* but had not the sanctity of the 
roko till. Questions of law and order within, the tribe w'ere settled by 
the roktj tifi* In disputes he was the sole arbiter and against his 
deebion there was ho appeal. The many taboos surrounding him, 
bis acts and his property, eusuied respect and support on the part 
of his subjects* He was thus placed in a very pow'erful position, but 
abuse of his power was checked by public opinion and the possibility 
that his people would refuse to co-operate in any tribal undertaking* 
Chiefs of clans often exercised important powers in communal 
economic undertakings. Under the kUa system the chief had the right 
to assemble hb clansmen at short notice to carry out a piece of work 
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for tht clan in general, such as building a council house or preparing 
for a feast. The chiePs herald announced every evening the joint 
tasks for the following day. Sometimes such a mobilization of labour 
would originate m the request of an ordinary clansman for help, and 
in this way duty to chief and cbn was balanced by enlisting through 
the chief the support of fellow-clansmen. 

Nowadays, with the absence of commoners from the villages as 
wage labourers or independent farmers, the chiefly power has tended 
to lose its sanctions and the cbn labour force has been depleted, in 
some areas the communal bbour organization has broken down, and 
through the bek of it plantations are not properly tended and houses 
have bilen into disrepair, Aloreover, the Iras of respect for the old 
taboos, and the great political changes, have weakened greatly the 
buttresses of the system of hereditary chieftainship. 

Land Tenure., Property and Inheritance 

Throughout the larger islands of the Fiji group good land has 
always been abundant, even when account is taken of the shifting 
culti^'ation practised by the people. In the smaller islands, par¬ 
ticularly the limestone islands of the Lau group, cultivable bnd is 
scarce- Everywhere bnd is divided into the three categories of 
garden land, village bnd and bush Und, and whether utilized or not 
is ultimately owned by tjie cbn and administered by the clan chief- 
Cbn members enjoy the rights of occupancy and usufruct of the 
sections of village land where thej^ build their bouses and grow- 
their crops for family use. Such plots are inherited from father to 
son within the clan, as are fruit trees planted on them. Young men 
cultiwte their fathers' lands undl marriage, after which they are 
allotted their own shares of bnd. A tnsn has strong claims to the 
bnd which he has cleared, though it is held ultimately to be the 
property of the cbn. When family lines die out or cultiination is 
n^lected, land is redistributed to other members of the clan. In 
former times, if local bnd hunger arose owing to the growth of 
population, a frmily would cut itself adrift from its cbn and migrate 
to another locality, where in due course a new clan linked to the 
parent clan and worshipping the same gods would arise. Disputes 
over bnd were one of the most frequent causes of the former inter- 
tribal warfare. .Although in the inheritance of land the patrilineal 
system underlying cbn structure is usually followed, it is occasionally 
waived in bvour of the matrilineal principle. A man's vara rights 
do not allow him to appropriate bnd from hts mother's cbn w’ithout 
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permission, but if the due forms of ceremony are obsen'cd* such a 
request is sure to be granted. In excepcional cases where a man goes 
to live in his wife*s village, his children often inherit land from their 
mother s clan. T.^n inhabited but fertile islets are often owned and 
exploited by ckns on neighbouring islands. Clan members can freely 
exploit tine bush lands belonging to their clan for timber, wild 
yams, etc. 

In modem times land tenure and the whole Fijian concept of the 
value of land have changed. By the deed ol cession, Fijians retained 
all their rights to land, though they were prohibited from selling it 
to non-Fijians. The resulting leasing of land meant that from being 
of value only for the crops it could produce, it came to have a 
monetary' valuer clans which leased Hand to Europeans or Indians 
enjoyed an unearned cash income in the form of rent, and although 
much of this income has been invested in goods such as sailing 
boats, there remain the dangers of idle landlordism. There has thus 
been liule incentive for clans to embark on the growing of export 
crops for cash, while individuals have been discouraged from such 
enterprises by abuses of the kerekere system of soliciting gifts 
(P- 157)* ihough the communal system of land tenure and pro¬ 
ductive organisation still retains much of its strength, the govern¬ 
ment has provided for enterprising individuals w ho desire it a method 
of escape from their clan responsibilities ^ they may become "exempted 
men with more definite rights to individual plots of land. In some 
parts of Viti Levu and Vanua Levu settlements of these individual¬ 
ists have grown up. Details of their farming activities arc given on 
pp. 197, 206. 

Fishing rights are clan property, so that sections of the reef 
opposite a tillage are claimed as the property of the kinship group 
living in the village. Co-operative systems of fishing being common, 
individual fishermen are expected to seek permission to fish from 
the master fisherman lest their operations prejudice the success of 
communal fishing drives. 

Movable properly is owned partly by clans and partly by indi¬ 
viduals. The items jointly owmed include those objects resulting 
from communal work: houses, canoes, saib, rolls of bark cloth. 
Things made mainly by individuals or single households are con¬ 
sidered the property of the household where they are made. Certain 
houses and canoes which are constructed bv communal labour but 
have been paid for by a feast which has been organized by one man 
are held to be his property. 
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Fonnul Exchange 

In Fiji, 35 in rfl05t Oceanic communities, formalized systems of 
exchange of goods between individuals and groups are well developed. 
These systems are typical of an economy lacking money, though they 
still function nowadays^ when money has come into general use, 
because nf their social functions. The nearest equi\'^ents to money 
in the old Fijian economy were the highly prized sperm whales^ 
teeth (tambua). These were in a category' of value by themselves, and 
among Fijians there were few objects considered as proper to be 
taken in exchange for them^ they were kept mainly for ceremonial 
occasions. 'Fatnbua are still highly' valued. The possession of them 
confers prestige on the ovmcr, and they are the most important 
items in gifts to chiefs. 

The group exchanges known as solevu were necessitated by 
differences in local resources. Coastal groups concentrated on the 
productiorr of salt and mats^ while those inland would bring pottery 
and yanggona root down to the coast in exchange. Sole^-n was a formal 
preseniadon of goods by one clan to another, and the method was 
usually similar w'hether the goods changed hands as tribute or reward, 
or in free exchange. Technically the goods were presented to the 
chief, but he distributed the greater part among his people or applied 
it to their common advantage—for example, by purchasing a new 
political alliance. The carriers of the goods at such exchanges were 
alw'ays entertained to a feast. 

In exchanges between individuals the equh'alent of the soisvu 
is the kerekere. This has been described by Europeans as *begging\ 
but it is really a kind of exchange of gifts in which each party asks 
for what he wants^ and the return request is often long delayed. Any 
object which is not taboo can be solicited from another person, 
particularly from a kinsman. If the owner should refuse to give it 
up he would lose face; by giving it he gains prestige. The recipient 
is" then under an obligation to the donor, who may later ask for 
something of greater value in reUim. Property of all types, from 
tobacco to pigs or canoes^ and rights or priv'ilegea, such as the use 
of garden land, thus change hands. The system has the social effects 
of reducing tlie accumulation of wealth by any individual or group, 
and promoting continual redistribution; of putting a premium on 
generosity and open-handedness; and of‘creating an elaborate 
netw'ork of claims and obligations which make for communal 
solidarity. But now'aday’S, with the decay of clap, sanctions on 
conduct and greater freedom to evade the duties of the return 
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gift^ the system has become open to abuse, and has evoked official 
disapproval. 

At the present day, with the growing of produce for sale, the 
working for wages and the payment of rents in cash, these formal 
exchanges of the sohvu and kerekere type are being mcreasingly 
replaced by money transactions- Individuals buy and sell goods and 
services, and crops grown by communal effort may be sold for cash 
w hich may he used to build a village church or help to buy a sailing 
boat for the province. 

Agriculture and Fishing 

-Agriculture and ffslung prmdde the main sources of food, though 
forest products are important in some of the outlying islands where 
suitable soil for gardening is scarce. Several varieties of green leaves 
are collected by the women and prepared like spinach; the wild 
arrowroot is a staple food ou some islands; the Tahitian chestnut is 
utilized; and in the grassy dry zont^ of Viti Levu wild yams arc dug 
up, the grass concealing them being burnt off. Forest produce is 
especially abundant during the rainy season^ from December to 
April, when most of the fruit trees bear. 

Agriculture is carried out on small plantations which are cleared 
by burning and felling the forest. These patches are cropped for 
several years and then fallow ed to restore their fertility. Cultivation 
was formerly done with a simple digging-stick, but European iron 
tools including ploughs and harrows are being increasingly used with 
horses and draught cattle for traction. The clearing and subsequent 
cultivation, are performed by joint labour with sub-clan or clan as 
working unit. The chief crops are taro (locally known as fidah}^ 
yams, bananas, breadfruit, sweet potatoes and sugar canc. Of these, 
taro and yams are the staples, though in many districts taro is no%v 
being replaced by the more easily grown manioc, which also has the 
ad^iTiTiitage of resisting drought. Both 'wet' and 'dry' taro are grown, 
but the elaborate irrigation systems formerly used have now been 
largely abandoned. Ax least thiny^ varieties of banana are grown. 
Sweet potatoes have always been a popular crop and the introduction 
of new v^arieties during the nineteenth century has increased their 
importance. 

All the operations io gardening are done by ihe men. The pre¬ 
paration df food is shared by both sexes; the women boil food in 
earthenware pots, and the men make and tend the large earth ovens 
in which flesh and vegetables are steamed. 
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Animal husbandry Is the cbief source of meat in Fijian diet, 
though the methods employed are very simple. Pigs are kept; 
formerly they fended for chei^lves, feeding on the fruits, vegetables 
and insects of the bush. Fences were erected to keep them from 
invading \nllage3 and houses. ,\'ow, however, on hygienic grounds 
and for the protection of crops, the government insists on their 
being kept in sties. --Vs a result pig keeping has declined, since the 
Fijians arc unable or unwilling to grow additional crops for pig food. 
Foivlft of various breeds are also commonlj’' kept. Little flesh food 
is obtained from wild life. Fijians are not allotyed to use firearms, so 
that wild pigs are hunted wnth spears and wild fowls and pigeons 
are trapped bv various methods. 

Fbhing has always played an essential role in the native economy 
and as in most Pacific islands has been the basis of a system of 
exchange between coastal and inland tribes. The local waters are 
rich in fish of a very wide range of species and habits, so Fijian 
fishing technology and organization are correspondingly varied. 
Fishing with multi-pronged spears from the reefs and several 
elaborate and relatively dangerous methods of turtle fishing from 
canoes arc done exclusively by^ men. Hook and line are used by both 
men and women, but the various other methods—netting, stupefying 
bv means of an infusion of poisonous twigs, diving for shellfish, 
etc.—are all female pursuits. 


Canoes 

The canoes of Fiji were formerly among the most seaworthy of all 
those built by Pacific islanders. There were four main types: the 
takia, iambilai, thamakaa and ndnia ; all but the last are still in use. 
The iafdii is a small undecked dugout with single outrigger and no 
washstrakes i a variant of this craft is the ti^angga vakatau, on which 
washstrakes and covers for each end of the hull are fitted. The 
tambilm^ another dugout, is provided with outrider and has both 
ends cut square; several feet at bow and stem are left solid. Fhe 
thatnakaii is a sea-going vessel wdth dugout hull on ^Yhich Hanged 
planking is built up to increase the freeboard. Both ends are decked 
and the central part is raised to give additional freeboard where 
there is a deck carried on the outrigger booms. A mast 50 ft- high 
carries a large Oceanic lateen sail with yard and boom each half as 
long again as the mast. Such craft have been built up to too ft. long, 
though 50 ft. is a more normal length. With the wind on the quarter 
a speed of 10 to 15 knots is possible, though the craft is very slow 
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down wind as she is contintially buT^ ing her bo\v‘s. The ndrua^ whidi 
is no Icin^er usedj had a deck-house and ^vas of the same general 
build and dimensions except that flie outrigger was replaced by a 
second and smaller hull^ it w'as thus, in a sense, a double canoe and 
was used for overseas voyages. On war expeditions up to 250 men 
were carried on a single ndrua. The* last craft of this type w'as built 
in 1913, 

With the grownh of European influence over the past centttr>'’, 
boats and cutters have ’been steadily supplanting all but the smaller 
types of dugout. Canoes w'ere regularly exported to Tonga from the 
Lau islands, which produce greenheart, the best w'ood for their 
manufacture. 

Other ’\'atrve 

Before familiarity with the products of \\ estem commerce l^d 
led to the decay of craftsmanship, Fijian craftw'ork v\'as of a high 
standard. Bark cloth was beaten by women from the bark of the 
paper-mulberry tree; for ceremonial occasions continuous rolls 
several hundred feet long were prepared. Houses w^ere well buQt 
and commodious. But the two outstanding arts in Fiji were wood 
working and pottery making. The achievements of the hereditan 
carpenters wtdi stone and shell tools compel admiration. Yanggotia 
bowls two or three feet in diameter, perfectly regular in shape and 
with four or more feet cut out of the solid wood, were ao.:ed into 
shape from ironwoend. Other fine achievements in wood carving went 
the heavy', highly polished wooden clubs used in warfare. Their 
heads were cut into a great variety of shapes—some knobbed or 
spiked like a mediaeval mace, others made with sharp edge and broad 
blade. Large gongs were also carved out of the solid wood (Plate ig). 

Pottery making, one of the feminine crafts, reached veiy' high 
technical levels. Local clays tempered w ith sand were modelled by 
hand into a variety of globular shapes, often with small necks, 
based perhaps on gourd prototypes. Incised ornament w'as profuse 
on the upper parts and round the necks of the vessels. A frequent 
practice was to make groups of small pots linked together by their 
handles like a cluster of t%vo or three coconuts. When meant to hold 
liquids the pots were coated with resin after firing. 

Another important feminine occupation was the plaiting of fine 
mats of various ty'pes from coconut and pandanus leaves. Dyed 
strips were intenvoven with plain ones to produce many kinds of 
geometrical pattern. Canoe sails w'ere always made of matting. 
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The decline in quantity and quality of craftwork has been con¬ 
siderable in the last few decades. Double canoes are no longer built. 
Pottery is made only in a few remote villages on the t\^’o main islands, 
and bark cloth is now made on a very much reduced scale, solely for 
ceremonial occasions, being replaced for everyday wear by calico. 

Fijians no longer wear the bark-cloth kilts and grass skirts of pre- 
European days. Cotton kilts {lavedatd) or short -trousers ^often with 
shirts as well) are now the rule for men, and cotton print dresses for 
women. 

Warfare 

In early times warfare was probably little more than skirmishes 
between neighbouring tribes arising from disputes over land and 
w'omen or insults to chiefs. Cannibalism took place in war, though 
prior to the rise of the confederacies the eating of human flesh was a 
prerogative of those of high rank and occurred only after ceremonial 
sacriflees in celebration of victory or the launching of a chiePs canoe. 
Later, however, feasts came to be considered incomplete without 
human flesh, and by the early nineteenth century, if missionary 
accounts are to be believed, the taste for human flesh was itself a 
main cause of wars. Participation in cannibal feasts w’as even throw'n 
open to commoners. Still, at this period when wrarfare was at its 
height, the annual slaughter was probably less than 2,000 out of a 
tntal population of about 200,000. The warring tribes fortified 
themselves in stockaded villages with earth and stone ramparts and 
would lay siege to their enemies only when supported by favourable 
oracles from ^eir priests. Cunning and treachery rather than courage 
to fight in the open were the rule, and the victims included both 
sexes and all ages. Heavy wooden clubs and barbed spears w’ere the 
standard weapons until supplemented and later supplanted by 
muskets obtained from Europeans. The armies of even the largest 
confederacies rarely exceeded 1,000 men. .\llies were sought in 
tribes connected by marriage or by possession of gods in common. 

The abolition of warfare has meant a change of great moment in 
Fijian society. Weapons are no longer carried by the men, stockades 
are no longer maintained round the villages and cannibalism has 
ceased to be practised. The position of the chiefs has been aflected 
by the cessation of their functions as war leaders, and the establish¬ 
ment of peace has allowed security for travel and for social and 
economic life. 
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Itli GENEEIAL REVIEW OF THE FIJI GROUP 

Religion 

All Fijians tod^y are noinijiially Christians^ TTie ancient Fijian 
religion contained several sets of beliefs practices, the variety 
of which can perhaps be attributed to different groups of people, 
Melanesian and Polynesian, who arrived at various periods in Fiji- 
The system of ancestor vvorship is reminiscent of Polynesia, while 
concurrent "^^ith this was the more typically Melanesian system of 
totemism in which the various trib^ and clans believed that the 
spirits of their ancestral founders became manifest in various 
animals and plants- The rites connected with this belief generally 
took the form of a prohibition on the killing and eating of the totem 
of one*s own group. Other supematnral brings included various 
types of spirits which at times entered into and possessed their 
devotees. The Fijians believed that aifter death a man’s soul travelled 
along the great Spirit Path of Vid Lewi, w'hich crossed the w'tstem 
half of the island- 

Priests formed a kind of hereditary caste. They officiated at 
sacrifices to the ancestor gods and by inducing a state of mental 
dissociation became possessed by the gods concerned and thus acted 
as their mouthpieces- Through them the chiefs could consult the 
oracles before undertakmg any ambitious project. As exorcists they 
performed the role of healing magicians, appeasing and banishing 
evil spirits. 

The present-day Fijian mligion represents a fusion of Christian 
and ancient Fijian elements. Ancestor worship and therefore much 
of the power of the chiefs has been swept away, but the various 
spirits of the old religion have become cither alternative powers to 
be resorted to when the Christian god appears to turn a deaf ear, 
or evil spirits leagued with the Christian, devil. As elsewhere, the 
Christian religion has been the pioneer of education (pp- t , 

Indians 

Indian immigrants were first brought into Fiji because of the 
brutality and grow'ing iiiade<jiiac)" of the labour traffic among the 
Pacific islands. Thus, being valued only as field hands and not 
regarded as permanent colonists, they suffered many hardships. No 
attempt was made to establish a satisfactory ratio between the sexes- 
(As late as 1931 the number of males bertveen the ages of 20 and 40 
was almost double that of females-) Xo regard was paid to their 
religion or to thrir education- They were usually housed in groups 
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of long wooden hutments, drean' and crowded, generally described 
as ‘cooUe lines’. Often they were in charge of harsh and ignorant 
overseers, who saw no need to learn their languages and who relied 
upon the whip to maintain order. In return they acquned the Mces 
natural to their condition. The murder and su»cide rates rose far 
above those of India; the normal code of behavnour in sexual mattere 
was widely disregarded; and there w^ much petty thievmg ^d 
cheating. But in the course of time many obtained a serare position 
in the life of the colony; educated Indi^ came to Fiji and helped 
to shoulder the burdens of leadership; and close (^perarion was 
re-established with the leaders of religious and political Ufe m India. 
At the same time, Christian missions in the colony began to do more 
to help—establishing schools, urging the ne^ for a general improve¬ 
ment in conditions and exposing abuses. The Indi^ popuktion of 
Fiji is now notable among Indian emigrant communities for its rapid 
increase in prosperity and social well-being.^ ^ 

The first immigrant ship, the Leonidas, arrived in 1879. By the end 
of 1888 the Indians in the colony numbered 6,370; ten years later 
their number had increased to 12,397. Under agreement with the 
Government of India all recruiting was done by the Fijian govern¬ 
ment and immigrants were allotted to private employers under 
official supervision. The agreement provided for five years’ w^ork 
under indenture, followed by five years spent in the colony m free 
labour; at the end of that period a free return passage to India would 
be prorided for the immigrant and his family. In spite of the hard¬ 
ships, from the beginning a large proportion did not choose to be 
repaaiated, for life in Fiji, once the period of indenture was over, 
offered economic opportunities far greater than those they had 
known in the peasant conunumties of the United Provinces and the 
Madras Presidency, or in the depressed quarters of the great cities 
of Madras and Calcutta. Of the 481 immigrants by the first voy^ 
of the Leonidas only 148 made use of their return passages; and during 
the last fifteen years in which labourers were brought in under 
indenture, 1901-16, the number introduced averaged 2,497 per 
aimum and those repatriated only 9^ annum. Further, many of 
those who returned home found a resumption of their old life either 
unattractive or impossible and came a^in to Fiji, as free settlers 
(if they still possessed money to pay their fares) or once more under 
indenture. A further element in the Indian population the one 
which is now of dominant importance—consists of those bom in 
Fiji. In the 1936 census the total number of Indians w’as found to 
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be 84,983; and of these 60,644, cent., were recorded as 

bom in the colony. 

Occupatiotts 

At the present time about two-thirds of the entire Indian com¬ 
munity is dependent upon the sugar industry. The number of cane 
farmers alone is estimated at nearly 9,000. The most important, and 
on the whole the most prosperous, group consbts of tenants of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, Others lease land from Fijians, 

A further 7,000 Indians art engaged in agricrulture—mainly mixed 
fanning. The most important crop is rice, for which there is a ready 
market among all sections of the Indian community. Maize is a!si ft 
largely grown, as are peas, beans, and other vegetables. Tobacco is 
grown in suitable areas near Indian markets, yai^ena by Punjabi 
farmers near Suva, and cotton in the drier farming areas. The keeping 
of cattle also forms an essential part of, the Indian economy- Oxen 
are used as draft animals; milk and ghee are important items in 
Indian diet; and near the towns Indian farmers take a large part 
in supplying milk and butter commercially. Goats are al^ kept 
by many. 

Many Indians also—to the number of about 8,500 in 1938—are 
engaged in various non-agricultural employments. They owti moat 
of the small retail stores m the more thickly populated parts of the 
colony and manage many of the branches of the larger European- 
owned merchant houses. They almost monopolize the tailoring and 
shoe-repairing trades and jewellery manufacturing. The}' own most 
of the motion-picture theatres. In 1935 they drove about So per cent, 
of the motor vehicles used for public purposes; and they are similarly 
employed on the railways. Many Indians also are in the public 
scr\'ioe as clerks; and a few' are engaged in the professions. 

The Indians have organized weekly bazaars in the principal centres. 
The bulk of the goods offered for sale are foodstuffs—sacks of grain 
and pulses, rice, mangoes, egg-plants, turmeric, chutney, ghee ; but 
tobacco and silks and other textiles are available, and much locally 
or Indian made jew'eiler}' which is valued both for display and as a 
means of storing wealth. Barbers art present to ply their craft. In 
places such as Suva, Lautol^, Nausori and 1 >amha.sa the bazaars 
are the occasion for the gathering of great numbers of Indians from 
the Surrounding settlements and farmlands. They play an important 
part in the social as well as the economic life of the Indian com¬ 
munity. 
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Lvmng Conditions 

Th* way of lifs of the Indiajis in Fiji is still deeply coloured by the 
heritage of poverty in their homebnd and of restriction and semi- 
servility in the colony. They are industrious and frugal, seeking 
security and improved social position by the acquisition of wealth. 
Only among the children brought up in the easier conditions of 
present-day Fiji is there a tendency to adapt hours of work and 
standards of living to those of the other commumdes. 

The normal daily round of the Indian farmer begins between 
about 5.;^o and 6 a.m. In the season, he uses the cool hours of the 
morning (until about 10 o'clock) for ploughing. During the heat of 
the day, while the oxen rest^ he milks his cows, hoes his crops and 
cuts fodder for his stock. In the late afternoon he ploughs again. 
Work ends between 5 and 6 o'clock. His food is simple: for breakfast, 
roti (a bread made from flour fried in ghee) i for lunch, rice or curry i 
for supper, rice, curry and chutney; wdth milk or tea to drink at 
each meal* His house is built of rough tunber, of poorrugated iron, 
or of reeds in the FyLan manner, with one or two rooms (Plate 21), 
and often with beds as its only articles of furniture. 

Members of the Indian community have saved much money and 
sent much back to India. They have invested heavily in tools and 
livestock, and spent lavishly in ways which would bring prestige— 
in celebrating the birth of a child or the marriage of a daughter. 
But this strenuous quest for security and social advance has not 
saved them from the burden of debt. The money-lender is a f amil iar 
figure in Fiji, as in India, The rates of interest he charges often keep 
the boirower permanently in his grip. Since recent legislation, 
(p, 177) removed the Indians' major difficulti^ in obtaining secure 
tenure of their land, the problem of indebtedness remains the chief 
impediment to the further advance of the Indian farming com¬ 
munity. 


Sociai Orgonhaiion 

^ As the Indian communitv has become more settled and more 
wravaanS'^ returned in considerable measure to traditional 

increased lias been demonstrated most strikingly by the 

tendencv to 1 t *^hgious rites and observances and by the 

primarily purposes through societies 

84percent.^ihelnd!m^‘ -'^“‘’."‘‘"'8 «'be > 9 ^ census, about 
Muslim community was Hindu, about 13 per cent* 

e remaining 3 p^j. divided betw'een Sikhs and 
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Lk ing Conditions 

'I’he way of life of the Indians in Fiji is still deeply colotucd by the 
heritage of poverty in their homeland and of restriction and semi- 
servility in the colony. They are industrious and f^gal, seeking 
security and improved social position by the ac^juisition of wealth. 
Only among the children brought up in the easier conditions of 
present-day Fiji is there a tendency to adapt hours of work and 
standards of living to those of the other communities. 

The normal daily round of the Indkn farmer begms between 
about 5.30 and 6 am. In the season, he uses the cool hours of the 
morning (until about 10 o'clock) for ploughing. During the heat of 
the day, while the oxen rest^ he milks his cows, hoes his crops and 
cuts fodder for his stock. In the late afternoon he ploughs again. 
Work ends between 5 and 6 o'clock. His food is simple; for breakf^t, 
roti (a bread made from Sour fried m ghee) i for lunch, rice or cuny'; 
for supper, rice, curry and chutney ^ with milk or tea to drink at 
each meal. His house is built of rough timber, of corrugated iron, 
or of reeds in the Fijian manneT, with one or two rooms (Flate 21), 
and often wdth beds as its only articles of furniture. 

Members of the Indian community have saved much money and 
sent much back to India. They have invested heavily in tools and 
livestock, and spent lavishly in ways which w'ould bring prestige— 
in celebrating the birth of a child or the marriage of a daughter. 
But this strenuous quest for security arid social advance has not 
saved them from the burden of debt. The money-lender is a familiar 
figure in Fiji, as in India. The rates of interest he charges often keep 
the borrow'er permanently in his grip. Since recent leg^lation 
(p. 177) removed the Indians' major difficulties in obtaining secure 
tenure of their land, the projblem of indebtedness remains the chief 
impediment to the further advance of the Indian farming com¬ 
munity. 


Social Organization 

the Indian community has become more settled and more 

it has returned in considerable measure to traditional 

w'ays an demonstrated most strikingly by the 

increased attention to xmiw . . . j u. 

^ j ft. ntes and observances and by the 

tender^ u> act for poltQcal attQ ^ 

primarily religious in ongm. According to Ke ,„6 census, about 
84 per cent, of the Indian community was Hindu, about 13 per cent. 
Muslim and the remaining 3 per cent, divided between Sikhs and 
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’^1'* have been 

active, remples and mosques have been buUt In many districte- 

pnests ^ve come from India; there has been vigorous dispute as to 
p nciples and pranices between different sects within each com- 
mumty-as between orthodox Muslims and adherents of the 
A^diya «ct m 1933, or between Sanatan and . 4 rva Samai Hindus 
a htde earlier. Religious festivals have come again to be among the 
most important events in the year for the Indian community. The 
rehgious sociMiK have also been active in education (p. loi) In 
the KhooU which th^ control, prayers and sacred songs and wVtings 
still form an essential part of the cortioda 

senrofi^^t" Indians have gradually recovered some 

^nse of imity. In many Indian settlements the organiaation of the 
pmehayei, or council of elders, has been in part rmived: 3 etoup of 
respected men is appointed by the inhabitants to settle minor dis- 
putcs among them, so as to avoid resort to the courts. Sometimes 

th^ mU also decide as to the form of social functions, such as feasts 
and concerts. 

But tlwiigK much has thus been recovered of former wavs, much 
has also been changed permanently by experience in Fiji. The'leneth 
and number of religious festivals have been reduced, particularlv 
among Hindus. Women no longer wear the veil, and men have 
adopted European dress. Hindus of high and low caste sit together 
in the spools or at meetings and live in close proximity to one 
another, restrictions on occupation have been greatly weakened 
Hindus and Muslims work together on committees and attend each 
others marriages and other social functions. Experience as a racial 
rmnont}' has heightened the sense of Indian nationality, at the same 
time as it has modified and simplified the practice of the relim™..; 
and social code learnt in India. ^ 

In colonial TJohtics, still largely the preserve among Indians of a 
sraaU educated minority, this ^nse of Indian national unity naturailv 
finds its eldest expression. To some extent it is imposed bv the 
constitution, since Indiana (like other sections of ihe population) are 
represented m the Legislative Council on a communal basit i 
Indian politicians follow closely the actions and f^mnoancements of 
the Indian National Congress. The policy' ut/iich they have advocated, 
to some extent under Indian central direction, has been similar to 
that put forward by leaders of Indian. immigTant communities in 
other colonies, such as Kenya, It is superficially paradoxical that at 
the centre of that policy is the demand for a common electoral roll 
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with Europeans and Fijians. But rius demand indicates no desire 
thai their group should lose its separate identity. Instead, it springs 
from the belief that communal separatism, legally enacted, denies 
them some of the influence which would be theirs under normal 
representative government. 

Europeans 

During the last 35 years the European community in Fiji has 
remained between 3,500 and 5,000 in number. The 1936 census 
showed 4,010 persons classified as Europeans. Of these 36 per cent, 
were bom in Fiji, 40 per cent, m Australia or New Zealand 
16 per cent, in the British Isles. These figures represent roughly the 
divisions into which the community' can be divided hy interests and 
outlook—those who regard Fiji as their permanent home; the more 
recent, and often temporary , immigrants from the neighbouring 
Dominions; and immigrants from Great Britain. 

Among the first group many are descended from settlers of the 
cotton-growing period of 1S65-75. In former times they were largely 
engaged in plantation agriculture; but gradually they were forced 
out by economic difficulties, until by about 19^0 they retained an 
important interest only in copra production. Since then this also has 
diminished. At the present time they are principally interested in 
trade and commerce, the professions and the civil service. They have 
always provided most of the local political leaders and have fought 
most vigorously for the development, and more recently the retention, 
of representative forms of government. They have clung longest to 
the ideal of a future in w'hich the colony’'s resources would be 
divided between the native Fijians and a flourishing European 
settler community'. They have watched uneasily the growing influence 
of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company and the increasing numbers 
of the Indians. 

More recent immigrants from Australia and New Zealand com¬ 
prise principally, besides members of the government service, 
employee of commercial or industrial firms and of banks T.vith 
headquarters in the Dominions, and employees of the larger local 
firms. Their interest in colonial affairs is economic rather than 
political. 

The third group— consisting of recent immigrants from Great 
Britain—includes, as perhaps its most important element, many 
members of the administrative and professional sections of the civil 
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Living conditions for Europeans approximate to those in other 
relatively advanced Pacific islands dependencies. Houses are built 
usually of wood ivith broad verandahs, and tall French windoivs to 
admit the tnaximum of fresh air to the rooms^ furniture is simple, 
often of cane or reeds, and floors are left largely free of carfjets and 
walls of paper to reduce the ravages of insect pests* The food supply 
of Fiji is unusually good for an island communiiy, owing both to the 
varied local production and to the proximitj^ of Austraha and New 
Zealand. The cost of living is moderately high, but so also is the 
income level of Europeans. According to 1935 figures, one European 
in four (inclusive of children) held a licence to drive a car. 


Mixed^Bloods 

In Fiji, as has been seen (p. 131), a separate muted-blood community 
has existed for nearly a century'. Before cotton growing attracted 
new settlers m the years after i860, the mixed-bloods had become 
more numerous than those of wholly European orig;in. In recent 
years this situation has occurred again. The 1936 census, which 
show ed 4,010 Europeans, recorded 4,5^4 ^persons of raked European 
and Native descent. 1 hese comprised 3 n 44 ® ^ Fijian-European 
ani^try, 663 Polynesian-Europeans and 413 ‘others* (probably 
mainly Melanesian-Europeans). The majority are predominantly 
non-European in origin, a considerable proportion being as much 
as seven-eighths Fijian or PoUtiesian. 

According to the census figures, 26 per cent* of this mixed-blood 
community resided in Suva or its immediate vicinity' and 29 per 
cent* in the islands of Vanua* Levu and Taveuni and their off-lnng 
islets* Other groups resided near Levufca, Lautoka and Mba* The 
remainder, about a quarter of the whole, were fairly widely scattered 
throughout the colony* 

Members of the community- have always had a high reputation 
as navigators and sailors on the schooners and other small vessels 
trading wiihin the group; In more recent times many have entered 
the employment of the government, the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company and business concerns generally* These, however, form 
the more educated section of the community-. The 1936 census 
revealed that 21 per cent* of those over 15 years of age were illiterate 
(compared with 16 per cent, for Fijians) and that about z8 per cent* 
of those over 5 years of age w ere unable to speak English. This back¬ 
ward group is drawn mainly from the rural areas and particularly 
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from Vanua Levu and Taveuni. In these two islands mLxed-bloods 
o\^'n the greater part of the alienated coconut lands, and during 
times when copra prices were high many of them enjoyed very 
satisfactory incomes. In recent years, however, with low prices and 
steadily growing families to provide for, a majority have been in 
great poverty. Denied the support of the communal institutions of 
the Fijians and unable through their poverty to conform to the 
standards of the Europeans, many of them have become somewhat 
apathetic. The improvement of the conditions of this rural section 
of the mixed-blood community is a problem to w'hich the attention 
of the government has been increasingly drawn in recent years 
(P- 192)- 

In religion the mixed-bloods are nearly all either Methodists or 
Roman Catholics. The Roman Catholic Church has, as with part-. 
European communities in other parts of the Pacific, devoted special 
attention to their problems. 

For political purposes they are classed with Europeans. Those 
who are descended from a European on the father’s side (in practice 
virtually the whole community) and w'ho can read, write and speak 
the English language are eligible to vote in Legislative Council 
elections on the .same conditions as Europeans. It is believed that the^ 
‘European* electoral roll already contains upon it a majority of 
persons of mixed-blood. Unless conditions change materi^y so as 
to promote fresh European settlement, this majority is almost 
certain to increase. So far, however, no mixed-bloods have taken 
any leading part in local politics. 

(Fos Bibliographical Note sec Chapter V.) 


Chapter V 

THE FIJI GROUP (fimi.) 

Social Services: Econorruca: Piorts zmd Scttlcracuti: 
Co Rim uni cad DOS; Bibliographical Note 


GO\TRNMENT 
Central GovtaiNAfE^'T 

The Government of Fiji conforms to the general model for the more 
advanced British Crown Colonies. 

The Gofuemor. The Governor represents the Crown^ and is the 
chief executive officer and the president of the Legislative Council. 
As in other colonies, he possesses very considerable pow'er and 
freedom of action, though today Imperial control (exercised through 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies) and local advice (tendered 
principally by the Executive and Legislative Councils) play an 
increaising part in the government. 

The Executive CquucU. The Executive Council w'hich assists the 
Governor has grown from a small, and Largely informal, body of 
senior officials. In addition to the Governor himself, it now includes 
his three senior officers, as ex members, and four nominated 
members—two official and two unofficial, of whom the btter are 
normally chosen from the European unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council. The Governor is bound to consult the Executive 
Council on all important questions; and, though he can act in 
opposition to its advice, he is required to report to the Sccretarv of 
State his reasons for doing so, and the members of council can 
require that their opinions be placed on record. In practice the 
council has thus come to possess a much greater influence than iig 
nominally advisory character w'ould indicate. 

The Le^islatice Council. The Legislative Council is the principal 
law-making body of the colony. Like the Executive Council, its size 
has increased and its composition changed greatly since its inception 
in 1S ^ It first consisted of 3 feW' officials and representatives of 
the unofficial European community nominated by the Governor. 
Then, in 1904, a system of election for European members was 
introduced, and Fijians first entered the council as nominated 
members. Twelvc years later the first Indian member was nominated; 
and in I gag provision was made for Indian elected mem beta. 
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These changes accurately reflected the principal political currents 
of the time. But they achieved no final solution. From 1929 to 1936 
prolonged discussion of further changes took place. At length the 
government worked out a compromise which was satisfactory to 
most sections of opinion and was embodied in Letters Patent 
issued in 1937. Membership now totals 32, made up of the Governor 
(as President), 16 official members and 15 unofficial members, 
the latter representing the European, Fijian and Indian communities 
in equal numbers. Of the European and Indian unofficials 3 are 
in each case elected and 2 nominated by the Governor. The franchise 
is restricted by a low property qualification. This is no barrier to 
Europeans, o^^^ng to their high income level, though it must exclude 
a proportion of the mLxed>bloods (‘half-castes’), who are also 
classed as ‘European* for electoral purposes, .\mong the Indians 
this qualification and the requirement of literacy designedly limit 
the right to vote to the more politically interested minority. Fijian 
representation continues to rest upon the original basis of nomina¬ 
tion by the Governor from a panel of nam’es submitted by the Great 
Council of Chiefs (pp. 182-4). 

In recent years the council has met from two to four times annually. 
In addition to its primary function of enacting legislation, it seizes 
as a forum from which the unofficial'members can make their views 
on general subjects known to the government and provide a lead to 
public opinion through reports of council proceedings in the press. 
In divisions the government can command a majority of votes even 
when all the Unofficial Members are united against it. But, as 
Governors have repeatedly said, the co«'*»<^^ exists to decide matters 
by discussion and compromise formal^votes. The power of 

the minority is thus a ver? *^nsiderable one. 


The Western Pacific Commission 
The — Governor of Fiji is made unusual by his 

Commissioner for the Western 
acme was set up in 1877 by the Western Pacific Order in 
j ^ ”®^'**^* development from the measures which 
^ y^. hitherto 

islanri * obtain control over her subjects in the many 

islands still under native rule. Under the Order the High Com- 
ni^ioner was authorized to make regulations applicable to British 
jects within his jurisdiction, and machinery* was set up for the 
inal and punishment of offenders. 
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Experience showed many flavi's in the system. In particular, it 
seemed anomalous that, while British subjects were frequently 
pumshed for offences against natives dr against the subjects of other 
Powers, neither natives nor foreigners could legallv be dealt with 
for their actions against British subjects. To mate persons who were 
not British subjects liable to punishment m British courts for 
offences committed in non^British territory involved the introduction 
of a novel prmdple into British, as into international, law. But, in 
the peculiar circumstances of the Pacific* the government concluded 
that the break mth tradition was unavoidable. Natives and other 
foreigners were* therefore, brought under the jurisdiction of the 
High Commissioner by the Pacific Order in Council, 1893, which 
replaced the earlier Order and which remains die main legal founda¬ 
tion of the High Commission as it exists today* 

The jurisdiction of the High Commissioner extends over all 
islands in ^e Western Pacific not within the territories administered 
by .^i^tralia, New Zealand, or the Colony of Fiji, and not within the 
jurisdiction of any foreign Power. The High Commissioner's duties 
relate principally to the less important territories in regard to which 
Britain has acquired sovereign rights or incurred particular political 
responsibilities. These comprise the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Colony {including most of the Line islands), the British Solomon 
Islands Protectorate, the New Hebrides and their dependencies (a 
Condominium ^^ith France), the Phoenix islands (of which tivo, 

Canton and Fnderburv, are now ruled jointlv with the United States^ 
and the Fitcaim 

The smblishment ot Ccmmi*.ion mel^des a Chief Judicial 
Commissioner (an otfice held ex r „ 

a Central Medical Authoritj' (an r 

of Medical Services) and a Secretary'. In additioi ^ 

tr- u — a ■ certam officials 

in the High Commission lemtones are cre^to^ Deputy Comm’ 

sioners: and all British officials wri tHin those temul.^' 

ordinate to the High Commissioner. Contact is maintaineQ 

Suva through periodical cruises by the High Connnissioner and 

other officers. The expenses of administration are met from the 

funds of the Gilbert and Ellice islands and the British Solomon 

islands, supplemented by a grant from the imperial government. 

The Administrative System of the Colotty 

The principal executive officer under the Governor is the Colonial 
Secretary'. Cloaely associated with him are several other senior 
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officials who, like him, possess direct access to the Governor. These 
are the Financial Secretary, the Secretary for Fijian Affairs, the 
Secretary for Indian Affairs, the Attorney-General and the Director 
of Medical Scr\'ices. These posts, together with other administra¬ 
tive offices, are normally filled by members of the unified British 
colonial services and are nearly always occupied by men with 



5 ®' Fyii district boundaries (before September 1938) 

Based on Legalative Councii Paper, no. 2, 1937 (Suva). Projection as in Fyj. 42. 


previous service in other parts of the empire. It b noteworthy, 
therefore, that one of the most important of them, that of Secretary 
for Fijbn Affairs, b at present (1944) filled by a native Fijian, Ratu 
J. L. V. Sukuna. 

District Administration. During the early years of Britbh rule 
European officers were stationed in the different areas to assbt the 
native adminbtrative authorities and courts; to act as local repre- 
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sentatives of all branches of the central government; and to act as 
magistrates in cases involving non-natives and in appeals from 
native courts. Thus the District Administration grew up. It forms 
today, in the words of a recent Colonial Secretary, the ‘keystone* of 
the adm nistrative arch. 

The boundaries of the districts followed broadly those of native 



Fig. SI. F(ji: district boundaries (since September 1938) 

Based on Legislative Council Paper, no. 2, 1937 (Suva). Projection as in Fig. 42. 


political divisions Their number increased until in recent years it 
stood at eighteen (Fig. 50). But the isplation of many areas due to 
poor communications, tvhich had made this degree of div'ision 
necessar)’, *had gradually diminished. In 1937 the Public Service 
Reorganization Committee recommended considerable changes, 
which were made in the following year. There are now only five 
districts (Fig. 51), each in charge of a District Commissioner, 
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with District Officers subordinate to him stationed at important 
points. 

Finarue 

• 

From the foundation of the colonial government until about 1900 
the only considerable sources of revenue were customs duties and 
native taxation. Of these customs revenue was always the larger, 
but native taxes accounted for between one-third and one-sixth of 
total revenue. The distribution of expenditure at this period presents 


Fig. 52. Fiji; rc\’cnure and expenditure, 1875-1940 

Based on: (1) Colonial ORlce Amtual Rrport (London, 1876-1940); (2) Journal of tht 
Ltgislatir* Cotmcil (Su^*!, 1940-2). 

an equally simple picture. Practically nothing was spent on social 
•services, between 5 and 10 per cent, on the most indispensable 
public works and the remainder for pay'ing the salaries of the imder- 
staffed civil service. 

After 1900 the rapid economic advance of the colony produced a 
complete change (Fig. 52). Native taxes became an insignificant 
proportion of total revenue—about 9 per cent, in 1906, less than 
3 per cent, in 1935; customs revenue increased greatly^ remaining 
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the most important single item; and many new taxes—re.g., income 
and business profits taxes—were gradually imposed. One of the most 
notable changes in expenditure was the greatly increased vote for 
public works. CK'cr the last thirty years it has usually amounted to 
between one-fifth and one-third of total expenditure. The other 
most striking change was the gradually mounting expenditure on 
social services (pp. 186-92). The government was now able to do 
more than merely keep the peace and maintain the law-. 

This change necessitated the expansion of departmental organiza- 
tiotis (e.g., the police and medical departments) and the foundation 
of new departments (such as those of agriculture and education). 
Government policy became more intricately interwoven with the 
ordinary lives of the people. 

Land Policy 

The principal agency for carrying out government jwlicy in 
relation to the land is the Department of Lands, Mines and Survey. 
Associated wnth it are several ad hoc bodies, of which the most 
important are the Native Lands Commission and the Native Land 
Trust Board. 

In Fiji land policy has presented a number of difficulties inti¬ 
mately connected w'ith the broader social problems of the relations 
between the different communities. To achieve their solution 
policy has had two main aims—the protection of native interests and 
the ^ective utilization of the land. 

The first step towards the proteaion of native interests was the 
prohibition, soon after British annexation, of all further sales of 
native land to private persons. Except for the period 1905-09, when 
sales were again permitted, this has remained government policy. 
A second step was taken w ith the setting up of a Native Lands Com¬ 
mission to establish titles. This body has a European as chairman and 
two or more native chiefs as members; its clerical staff is native; 
and its proceedings are conducted in Fijian. It has been at work 
since 1912 and titles to large areas of land have been issued to many 
clans and smaller groups. 

It has been much more difficult to ensure that the land so pro¬ 
tected should be effectively utilized. In part, this is a problem of 
education. It is also one of tenure. At first native land could be 
alienated for a maximum period of only 21 years. This proved a 
severe barrier to settlement. In the period from 1875 to 1896 only a 
hundred leas^ for a total of about 13,000 acres were issued; and of 
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the arei thus cornprised nearly a third was obtained for timber 
felling. In i9ios» therefore, the pennissible period w^ raised to gg 
years. With various modifications^affecting such matters as com¬ 
pensation for improvements—this remained the basis of Fijian land 
policy until recently. The procedure was for the intending lessee to 
lodge an application with the government, which then ascertained 
the ownership of the desired land; the bw-ners were then invited to 
hand over the land to be leased on their behalf; and if they were 
w'illing it was put up to auction. 

This system worked reasonably well for the lease of large ar^; 
but it proved inadequate in the face of the continually growing 
demand of Indian peasants for small fargis. Mofiificatioiis were, 
therefore, introduced. Auction was dispensed with where the area 
was small, while the maximum period for whidi a lease could be 
granted reduced in respect of Indian lessees. (Until 1930 the 
maximum w'as ar years; after that there w^ere some extensions for 
a further 9 years.) But the situation which developed satisfied 
neither Indians, nor Fijians, nor the government. The Indians 
demanded longer leases and greater security-of tenure; the Fijians 
were tom between the desire to procure an easy income by leasing 
their land and that of protecting their interests and developing the 
land themselves; and the government was disturbed by the wasteful 
system of agriculture which the existing insecurity encouraged. 
The conviction grew in official circles that a much greater degree 
of governmental control over native land w-aa necessary. Fijian 
leaders recognized that the imtiative in mating a change could most 
appropriately come from them, and in 1936 the members of the Great 
Council of Chiefs passed a remarkable resolution declaring that it 
was in the best interests of the Fijians that all land not actually 
required by them should be opened to settlement and proposing 
means whereby this change could be brought about. 

The result was the passing of the Native Land Trust Ordinance 
of 1940, This was based upon a similar measure introduced in Kenya 
ten years earlier, but it gave to the government considerably ivider 
powers. A Native Land Trust Board, consisting of the Governor;, 
- the Adviser on Native Affairs and one native member^ was set up 
to administer all native lands. Provision was made for the appoint¬ 
ment of local committees under the chairmanship of District Corn- 
missioners to advise the board on local matters, 1 he board is 
empow'ered to set aside native reserves, within which there can be 
no dealiugs in land except betvveen Fijians, In respect of all other 
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lands the board can grant leases and licences of occupation, pro¬ 
vided that the land concerned is not actually being used by Fijians 
or likely to be required by them during the period of alienation- All 
subsequent dealings with the leasehold, except the raising of mort¬ 
gages, require the board’s consent- Its control over land revenues is 
similarly comprehensive: moneys received may be invested on 
behalf of the ovMiers instead of being paid directly to them, in order 
to prevent squandering. 

The existing situation, whereby Fijians own most of the land, 
Indians largely work it and Europeans provide a majority of the 
capital, is thus an unusually complex one; but the new sj'stem of 
control was inaugurated yith the support of most of the leaders of all 
three communities. 

Agricultural Policy 

The Department of Agriculture \^'as formed in 1905. Its early 
work was largely in experimenting with crops suitable for plantation 
agriculture. ^lore recently it has devoted its attention mainly to 
raising the agricultural standards of Fijians and, to a less extent, 
of Indians. 

This change in emphasis became evident about 1930. In that 
year an Agricultural Advisory Committee set up, consbting of 
the heads of the Departments of Agriculture and Education, the 
Secretaries for Native and Indian Affairs and a representative of 
the Methodist mission. In co-operation with the Education Depart¬ 
ment, the Methodist mission and the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company, a fairly comprehensive programme has been maintained. 
As its share of the joint project, the Department of Agricultiue has 
given field instruction in various districts, trained selected native 
pupils at its experimental stations as instructors, and given general 
assistance in the selection and growing of crops and in marketing. 

Forestry Policy 

Until recent years government action in regard to the preser\'ation 
and use of the forests was limited. The need for more effective 
control had, however, been recognized for some time; and in 1938 
a Forest Department was established. Its organization and method 
were modelled on those of Malaya. It administers the forest reserves 
and, on behalf of the Native Land Trust Board, all forests on native 
land. It has introduced more efficient methods of exploitation of 
forest areas (including mangrove forests) and undertaken experi- 
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merits in the use of various forest products. These developments 
have, up to the present; been on a comparatively small scale owing 
to necessary concentration on the supply of timber for war purposes. 

Public Works 

The extensive works undertaken in the last twenty years have 
raised the Public Works Department to a position of great im¬ 
portance as a government spending agency. In recent yeajre it has 
employed about i,ooo men and spent about £700 per working day. 
Among its most notable achievements have been the construc¬ 
tion of the circuminsular roads in Viti Levu, the building 
of the Revra river bridge (Fig. 68) and the erection of the 
new government offices in Suva. In addition, however, it has also 
undertaken much mechanical, electrical and marine engineering. 
It maintains a shipyard, erects lighthouses and marine beacons, 
and is responsible for the inspection of steam boilers and electrical 
installations. 

The principal officer of the department is the Director of Pubbe 
Works, who also holds the titles of Commissioner of Roads ^d 
Commissioner of Water Supply. His office is at Suva. For executive, 
as distinct from administrative, functions the department is organized 
in two divisions. The larger, responsible for the eastern part of Viti 
Lev'll and all of eastern Fiji, has its headquarters at Suva. The other 
is centred at Lautoka. Both possess their own water and road trans¬ 
port, so that works can be carried out independently. 


Local Government 

The central organization of government is supplemented in Fiji 
by a wide variety of local governing bodies. These are of two main 
types; (i) bodies administering the towns and other principal settle¬ 
ments; (ii) native authorities which function as a system of rural 
local government. 

The Administration of Towns and Settlements 

The bodies at present administering towns and settlcinents are 
the result of an interesting process of evolution. They have their 
origin in the attempts of the settlers at Leviika to maintain law ^d 
order within that settlement. These efforts finally led to the establish¬ 
ment of a municipality during the period of Thakombau s rule. 
After British annexation its work was carried on by a Town Board. 
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When the capital was moved to Suva a similar body was established 
there. The European settlers, however, were dissaibhed, and a new 
Municipal Institutions Ordinance was finally passed in 1909. 
Municipal Councils, with members elected by the ratepayers and 
wide administrative powersT vvere then set up at Suv^a and Le^'ulia. 
They continued to function until 1935 and remained strongholds 
of European settler opinion. But conditions were changing. Suva, 
with the rapid growth of recent years, had ceased to be a mainly 
European centre and had all the problems of a town inhabited by 
three separate communities, w'bile Levuka had sunk gradually into 
povert)'. An Ordinance of 1935 therefore replaced the Suva Municipal 
Council by a Town Board. The members of this body are afl 
nominated by the Governor. They consist of sei'en officials and two 
unofficial representatives of each of the three communities— 
European, Fijian and Indian. The board is responsible for public 
health and sanitation, markets, traffic, building construction, etc., 
and it manages the electricity supply. It levies rates and collects 
licence fees from businesses in die town. In the same year the 
Levuka Municipal Council w as replaced by a Township Board, 

The latter form of body was provided for by the Townships 
Ordinance of iQaS. it possesses very limited powers, largely relating 
to the control of sanitation. The first boards had been established 
in the sugar-milling centres of Nausori and Namoli. Since the 
setting up of the Levuta board, others have been founded in two 
further centres of the sugar industryj Mba and Lambasa. 

Native Admijiistration 

The Fijian system of native administration differs from that in 
nearly all ocher parts of the British Empire in that it not only acts 
as a system of local government but provides a direct link with the 
central government. In most of its essential features this s^^stem 
remains much as it vs'as when first introduced by Sir Arthur Gordon 
in. the early years of the colony. But there has been considerable 
change in the spirit in which it is operated as the Fijians have 
established gradually widening contacts with the institutions of the 
immigrant communities—both European and Indian — wdthin the 
colony. Governmental organization has been concerned with pro¬ 
vinces, districts and villages as political units, not with confedera¬ 
tions, tribes and clans. It hnj; attempted, w^herev'er possible, to 
appoint to office men who were entitled to advancement according 
to native rules, but it has not hesitated to appoint others when this 
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Kerned emedient. Thus kinship bonds have become less s^g. 
geographical groupings have become mote important: and the 
position of individual chiefs and chiefly families has come to depend 
mote and mote in all but purely eereraoniat matters upon the enjoy- 

ment of the confidence of the government. 

At the lowest level of or^nization is the village headman, 



iur^nga ni koro, who. under Native Regulations, cruizes ^e p^ple 
of the village for the performance of all coriununal activitiw. These 
include gardening, village planning. House-building and ^nitation 
the maintenance of roads and communal property, and the control 
of infectious diseases. In addition, he welcomes guests and, whenever 
necessary, convenes village assemblies. 
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Then comes the orgai^ixation of the districts (or e;acli again 

presided over by a headman, known as the Albuli. He has con¬ 
siderable administrative power and is charged with the supervision 
of the villages within his district and the organizia'tiQn of commiinal 
activities requiring the co-operation of several villages. Associated 
with him b a district council (or mbose ni tikma) oompHised of local 
chiefs and the village headmen, over which he presides j this body 
meets at about monthly iniern’ala. The w'hole colony is divided into 
153 of these districts. Their boundaries, wherever possible, follow 
the tribal divbiotvs of former times. 

The districts are in turn grouped in nineteen provinces (Fig. 53), 
which are governed through a somewhat sirniiar organisation. 
Formerly the chief executive officer of the province was nearly 
always a native chief, known as the Roka Ttd. Eut the increasing 
complexity of government has now generally made it desirable to 
place a European administrative officer at the head as Pro\dncbI 
Commissioner. The Roko Tut (or Native Assistant CommissLoner, 
33 he b known in some provinces) has become his deputy. There b 
also a provincial council, w'hich meets once a year. This includes 
the Roko Tuit the MbuU of the various districts, native stipendiary 
magistrates, native medical practitioners and certain elected chiefs. 
It is presided over by the Adviser on Native Affairs or the ProiTUCial 
Commissioner, Its proceedings include the presentation of reports 
by the on their respective districts. The provincial council, 

is one of the instruments used by the government to obtain native 
opinion upon questions of policy. In addition, its meetings provide 
an opportunity for the strengthening of local and tribal ties. Large 
parties from all parts of the province assemble for it, and there is 
much ceremonial. 

Abqve the provincbl councils again comes the Great Council of 
Chiefs (iTfjfrofe tii Turanga), which represents the w hole Fijian people. 
When Sir Arthur Gordon inaugurated this body in 1877, he con¬ 
ceived it as a continuation of the councib of chiefs which had met 
at irregular intervals during the fifteen yearn preceding British 
annexation. Its membership was therefore dominated by the chiefs 
of highest rank, represented by the Roko Tui^ though it included 
also Mbtili elected by the provincial councils. Gordon was also 
aware, however, of the necessity for associating with it representa- 
twes of the newer class of leaders which the spread of missionary 
education was already beginning to bring into being. He provided 
for the representation of native stipendiary magbtrates. More 
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recently native medical practitioners have been appointed to the 
council; and discussions have continued as to of making it 

representative of progressively widening sections of the commimit)\ 
Since Gordon’s time ceremonial has becoirte less elaborate, and 
discussions have become more businesslike. But otherwise procedure 
had changed remarkably little. The most import part of t^ 
ordinary business consists in the debating of resolutions submitted 
rom' the provincial councils. Those which are earned are then 
referred to the government. 

At first the coundl met every year, and, in addition to ^e membere, 
a vast gathering of people from aU over the islands gather^ for the 
occasion. But these meetings caused a serious stoppage in the normal 
work of the country, and the hospitality required of the pro^^ 
acting as host made unwarrantable inroads upon its sto^ of foo^ 
Ceremonial was therefore simplified; meetings were made triennial; 
and the pbcc of meeting vkras made either Suva or Mbau. Changes 
in the countr>', however, such as the development of communica¬ 
tions and the growth in the number of industrialize and urbanized 
Fiiians, have made some central representative institution more 
nccessarv. Meetings have recently been Wennial; md at the last 
meeting,' in September 1942, a resolution was passed, and accepted 
by the government, favouring a return to annual matings. e 
councU has also returned again to its early practice of meeting m 

different provinces. . , 

The pyramid of native authorities, based on the vdlages, with 

their h«dmei. and assemblies of all the people, thus reaches its apex 
in the Great CouncU. Beyond it lies the central government. On the 
executive side this is represented primarily, so far as the Fijians are 
concerned, by the Native Affairs Department. This has from the 
earliest days of the colony maintained a paternalistic interest in 
those whom it rales—investing their money for them, buyi^ their 
boats and training chiefs for their Uter tenun; of high office by 
appointing them to clerical posts on its staff. * ^ 

On the legislative side there is the Native Regulations Board, 
consistmg now of the Adviser on Native Affairs, the 
General and two chiefs. This was another of Sir Arthur ® 

creations. Its purpose was to frame, under powers conferred Y * ^ 
Legislative Council, a code of laws in kwping with the d^ires and 
convictions of Fijian leaders for administration through the native 
authorities. Its object was attained perhaps almost too completely. 
For the board has often attempted the same mmute superv ision ot 
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morals, as well as of all other aspects of lifet which has characterized 
the work of purely na.tivc assemblies in other parts of the Pacific. 
Regulations made by the board are passed to the Governor for 
sanction and then to" the Legislative Council for record. They are 
enforced through the native courts. 

On the Legislative Co-uncil itself Fyians are ^ "also represented. 
For this purpose the Great Council is ret^uired to submit the names 
of between seven and ten of its number to the Governor, from 
whom the latter selects five as members of Legislative Council. 
Formerly these native members took their seats rather reluctantly, 
seldom contributed to debates and in divisions showed an Ernest 
embarrassing loyalty to the'government. During the last few veans* 
however, under the leadership of Ratu Sukuna, as senior native 
rnember, they have followed a more active and more independent 
line. As the interests of the three communities^—European, Fijian 
and Indian—have become more closely intertwined, the body which 
alone contains representatives of them all has become indispensable 
to them all. 

^ Above the council is the Governor. His position is one of immense 
significance to the Fijians. They regard law- as the command of the 
leader; and the authority of political bodies as drawn from above, 
not below^ The Governor stands at the head of the hierarchy of 
chiefs, the representative of the Crown, under whose care thw 
placed themselves at the time of cession. The more firmly he governs, 
the. more completely is he fulfilling the role which is properly his 
according to Fijian ideas. The traditional marks of respect due to a 
high chief are still paid him. 

The Fijian system of native administration is thus one of indirect 
rule in the strictest sense. It gives expression to the political ideas 
whit^Jiave been handed dotvn to the Fijians from the remote past. 
But its development has caused no real diminution in the powers of 
the European central government, since the adoption of Fijian ideas 
has involved the centralization of authority in the hands of those 
to whom the high chiefs voluntarily surrendered their political 
rights in 1874. 

Law, Justice and Police 

As in other Brit sh colonies, the documents establishing the con¬ 
stitution extended to Fiji the common law, rules of equity and 
statutes of general application in force in England at the date on 
which a local legislature was first granted (a Januajy^ i 375 )- Since 
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that time ths principal source of new law has been the Legislative 
Council, This has the power to pass Ordinances^ which have the 
force of law when assented to by the Governor. In addition^ acts of 
the British Parliament may be extended to ^he colony by specific 
enactment. Restricted powers of subsidiary legislation have been 
conferred on a number of bodies by the Legislative CoimciL The 
most extensive of such powers is possessed by the Native Regula¬ 
tions Board ^pp. 1S3-4). 

The highest-judicial authority within the colony is vested in a 
Supreme Courts which is presided over by the Chief Justice. It 
possesses both civil and criminal jurisdiction. Criminal cases arc 
normally tried by a jury of seven, when the accused is a European, 
or by a judge with the assistance of assessors when he is a non- 
European; the counts decision in both dreumstances is final For 
the hearing of civil cases the judge sits alone; and there is a right of 
appeal against his decision to the Judicial Committee of the Priv)' 
Council. Sessions of the Supreme Court are held at regular iptervais 
in Suva, ^d the court also goes on circuit. Beloiy thp Supreme Court 
come the Magistrates’ Courts, held by a resident Stipendiary Magis¬ 
trate in Suva, by a travelling Stipendiary Magistrate in some of the 
more important industrial centres and by District Commissioners 
and District Officers elsewLere. They possess min or criminal and 
cidl Jurisdiction. , 4 ppeal from their decLsiou lies to the Supreme 
Court. 

In addition to these general courts there are native courts of two 
grades, with jurisdiction over natives only and concerned with the 
enforcement of the Native Regulations. The higher of these are the 
provincial courts, which are presided over jointly by a European 
administrative officer and a native stipendiary magistrate. Appeal 
from their decisions lies to the Supreme Court. The lower grade of 
native court is the district court. It is presided over by a native 
stipendiary magistrate alone. Its jurisdiction b limited to criminal 
offences involving maximum penalties of not more than jfa or than 
two months* imprisonment and to civil matters involving up 
to £4' 

No branch of government in Fiji has undergone fewer formal 
changes since its first constitution than has the j'udiciary. Yet this 
fact conceals many notable advances in the manner in which judicial 
institutions have been operated. In earlier times the Chief Justice was 
required, in addition to performing his judicial duties, to participate 
in the executive and legislative work of government; and this system 
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Tfisulted in several holders of the office becoming involved in hitter 
political controversies. The working of the Magistrates* Courts was 
also Open to much cridcisiTL Magistrates were often ignorant of the 
laws, and with poor communications no very close control from 
Suva was possible. Also there were difficulties in the working of the 
native courts^ for it took time to develop methods acceptable to the 
Fijians and at the same time in conformity with European ideas of 
Justice. But the passage of time has seen these faults gradually 
reduced or eliminated. 

The police Porte and the administration of prisons ha? similarly 
increased in efficiency. There was perhaps to the European an 
atmosphere of primitive simplicity and to the Fijian a sense of new 
opportunity about the earlier situation. Prisoners were, on occasion, 
sent on long journeys without escort; and Suva gaol was even 
popular through the training obtained by 'working for the govern¬ 
ment*. Illegal acts often, conferred no moral stigma on the offender 
in the eyes of hia friends or tus warders. Respected chiefs sometimes 
bragged even to Europeans of their experience of prison life. But 
punishment gradually became more rigorous; and native opinion 
has come—under mbsionaiy' and official tutelage — to condemn 
many acts which it once freely condoned. 

The police force at the present time Is a mixed force of Fijiam 
and Indianst partly officered by Europeans. Its authorized strength 
at the end of 1958 comprised 18 European and 3 non-European 
officers and 157 Fijian wd 99 Indian non-commissioned officers 
and constable. It was divided into 19 detachments. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 

Medical and Public Health Services 

'Fhe protection and improvement of the health of the people^ both 
immigrant and native^ was one of the earliest cares of the Fijian 
government. The breakdown of many Fijian practices relating to 
health or sanitation and the poor living conditions of the newly 
introduced Indian indentured labourers made an effective public 
health service a primary need. Similarly, medical services had to 
be provided by the government, since the small money incomes of 
the great majority of the popidation and the wide dispersion of 
settlement made the colony unattractive to private practitioners. 
These conditions still largely apply, fn 1937 there were stiU only 
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four private registered medical practitioners; and the only private 
hospitals are s mall and poorly equipped. 

Scr^'ices are orgaoiaed under a Medjca.1 Depaitmuntj. with a 
Director of Medical Services as its principal officer^ In 1941 its staff 
was as follows; 


'Medical officer? _ _ 

Native and Indian medical practilioncia 7^ 

Sanitary staff 

Trained registered nuisea 5 S 

Certificated nen-Eoropean nurses i37 

Other staff 75 


Expenditure from public funds upon the services controlled by the 
department amounted, in the same year, to £108,000. In addiriont 
the department has, in recent yeans* received substantial assistance 
from philanthropic institutions and private donors. 

Public Health Service 

Public health services are a responsibilit}' of Totvn and Township 
Boards in ihe larger settlements and of ad hoc bodies and native 
authorities in rural areas. Their activities are co-ordinated and 
directed by a Central Board of Health* In most areas the more 
technical duties are performed by the district medical officers and 
nati%'e medical practitioners. For Suva and the principal sugar¬ 
growing areas of Viti Levu* however, special Medical Officers of 
Health have been appointed. 

In addition to normal routine work, x-arious special campaigns 
have from time to time been undertaken. One of the most important 
of these was for the Lnsl^Iation of bore-hole latrines to limit the 
spread of hookworm. In collaboration with the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion* the Medical Department constructed latrines in vilbges 
throughout the group* 

Hospitals 

Before the Improvement of communications Fiji had many small 
hospitals. Ehiring the last 7 rS years, however, there has been a gradual 
centralization. The principal hospital in the colony is the Colonial 
War Memorial Hospital at Sux-a. Here an attempt is made to main¬ 
tain the general standard as regards staff, buildings and equipment* 
of a hrst-class general hospital in a more populous country. At 
present this hospital has beds and cots. Considerable expansion 
was about to be undertaken at the beginning of the war, but has 
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been postponed. At Lantoka, Lambasa and Levuka there are also 
general bospitab^ less well equipped than that at Suva, but able to 
deal with ordinary cases, A few of the smaller hospitals of earlier 
jears survive and, particularly in isolated areas such as the I^au 
group, continue to perform a useful service^ 

Altdical 4Sert7^er 

In 1884 the Fijian government began the bold experiment of 
training native Fijians as medical practitioners to work among their 
own people. The s:>'stem proved an outstanding and increasing 
success. In iqaS, therefore, with assistance from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the training school at Suva was transformed into a 
Central Medical School for the Western Pacific. In 1940 the 51 
students in residence comprised 18 native Fijbns, 2 Fiji Indians, 
9 Western Samoans, i American Samoan, 4 Tongans, 5 Gilbert and 
Ellice islandem, 4 Solomon islanders, a New Hebrideans, i Rotimniaii, 
2 Cook islanders, 2 natives* of Naum and 1 of Niue. Enquiries 
regarding the admission of students have also been received from 
Guam and Pitcairn. 

Except for the Cook islanders (most of whom have attended 
Maori colleges in New Zealand), few of the students have received 
more tl^ a primary education. The Central Medical School is 
unique in t^t, in a course lasting four years. It provides men thus 
pre^red with a specialized medical training. 

Similar work for the training of non-European nurses has also 
been undertaken in Suva, under the direction of the general hospital. 
Recently the nursing school, too, has been reorganized, and since 
1940 it has been functioning as a central institution for Pacific 
territories. 

In Fiji native medical practitioners are at work throughout ihe 
colony. Oi^y a smaU proportion are attached lo hospitals. Most are 
stationed in rural areas, through which they travel constantly, 
attending the skk in their own houses, giving advice on public 
health matters and generaUy Interpreting European medical ideas to 
their countr>*nien. Similarly many native aursca are employed in the 
villages as midwives and in advising Fijkn mothers in the care of 
their children. 

- Central Leper Hospital, Maiiongai 

The island of Makongai, m Lomaiviti, has been set aside as a 
leper asylum (Plate 35) for British island territories in the Pacific 
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and for New Zealand. In 1941 there were bct^vceti 600 and 700 
patients on the island. Fifty-nine new patients were admitted during 
the year—comprising mainly Fiji Indians and native Fijians—47 
patients were discharged as cured and 45 more were awaiting dis¬ 
charge at the end of the year. Among patients who cannot be cured^ 
a large proportion live on the island for many years. Out of 39 deaths 
during 1941 only 23 were due directly to leprosy. 

The colony is directed by a resident medical superintendent^ and 
the nursing staff of the hospital consists of members of the Roman 
Catholic Society of Mary. The standard, treatment is the intra¬ 
muscular injection of iodized chaulmoogra oih but the hospital b 
constantly experimenting in new methods* Patients who are well 
enough are encouraged to worlj on the buildings and roads of the 
bland, and receive normal rates of pay. 


Education* 

Central Control 

In the early years of the colony education was mainly the re¬ 
sponsibility of th£ missions* In Suva and Levuka there were also' 
schools for Europeans and mixed-bloods controlled by local boards. 
Two schools only were directly inaugurated by the government— 
a technical school in Suva and the Queen Victoria Memorial School, 
establbhed in 1906, for the higher education of native Fijrans. In 
1916, however, an Education Department w*as formed, A system of 
inspection and of grants-in-aid to approved schools was introduced* 
The European schools in Suva and Le^nuka and the Queen Victoria 
Memorial School tvere placed under the department's control. The 
Lau provincial boarding school for Fijians was similarly transferred, 
and in the following nine years five schools of the same type were 
founded in other parts of the colony. The first government school 
for Indians was established in 1919. Further important changes 
beginning in 1929 resulted in the transfer qf the main responsibility 
for education from the missions to the government* European 
teachers for government schools are obtained by secondment from 
the Xe\s* Zealand teaching service j and most of the administrative 
positions in the department arc also filled by New Zealanders* 
Government expenditure on education has gromi from about 
j(j3,ooo per annutn in the years before the formation of the depart¬ 
ment to jC 62,689 in 1939. 

The firat thorough survey of literacy and of school attendance 
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was made in shovred that^ of thofie over the age of 15, about 

84 per cent, of native Fijians, 79 per cent, of mixed-bloods and 24 
per cent, of Indians were literate. (The literacy of ail adult EiTropeans 
was taken for granted.) Among those of school age, roughly two-thirds 
of native Fijians and tnired-bloods tvere recorded as actually attend¬ 
ing schools; the proportion among Indians, how'ever, was less than 
a quarter. 

One of the major difficulties of the educational authorities in Fiji 
has been that of language. The present policy is to support the use 
of Fijian as the medium of Instruetion in the lower primary classes 
of Fijian schools and of Hindi in the same classes in Indian schools. 
Schools are encouraged to introduce English gradually, as a secondary 
language in the lower classes and then as the medium of instruction 
in the higher. Conditions m industry and in the towms are causing 
a considerable extension in the use of English. Already it is the 
medium of instruction in all classes in a few- schools in the towns 
where members of several communities are taught together. The 
establishment of further schools of the same type may prove the 
means of satisfying the non-HLndi-speaking Indians, who object to 
their children being taught in an Indian language not their own. 
In secondar)^ schools the use of English is genemL 

Primary and Secondary Education 

In the towTis there are a few 'mked" schools where Fijians, Indians, 
Melanesians, Chinese and others are taught together. Certain mission 
schools also are ojjen to all. But, in general, education is on a com¬ 
munal (or ^racial') basis, 

F^ian Educaiton^ At the base of the Fijian educational pyramid 
are the village schools. These are contioUed and financed by the 
people themselves. Some arc under special committees, others under 
district or provincial councils. Money is raised by voluntary^ sub¬ 
scription or formal levies, or is supplied from provincial funds. 
Where a certificated teacher is employed, the government assists 
with a salary^ grant. Above them come a number of central schoob, 
some under the control of native authorities, others under that of 
missionary bodies. They represent an attempt to increase the size 
of schoob and so to make possible more effective teaching. In addi¬ 
tion there are six provincial schools controlled by the government. 
These are boarding schools, each with accommodation for 90 or 
more boys. They take selected pupib from the schools of the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces at the age of from 10 to 12 and keep them until 
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they reach 16 or 17. They provide a primary, and to a limited extent 
post-primary, education, with a vocational bias. Each school has a 
European headmaster (who also acts as inspector of the village schools 
in his area) and a staff of trained Fijian teachers. 

The only regtilar secondary school for Fijians is the Queen 
Victoria Memorial School, at Nasinu, near Su\'a, which takes 
between 80 and 90 boys, many of them holders of government or 
provincial scholarships. It has a European headmaster and European 
and Fijian assistants. Much attention has been given to adapting 
the curriculum of the school to local needs. 

There are also in the colony schools offering specifically voca¬ 
tional training (p. 192)., A few Fijian chiefs have sent their sons to 
schools in New 2 ^ealand or Australia. 

Indian Education. Primary education is provided for Indians in 
7 govenunent schools, a number of schools controlled by the 
missions or the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, and schools 
managed by local Indian committees or Indian religious societies, 
such as the Arya Samaj and Sanatan Dharma. In addition to the 
language problem, there have been other hindrances to the rapid 
development of Indian education. Important among them have been 
the difficulty of providing schools for Indians alone in the more 
sparsely settled parts of the colony, the tendency of parents to keep 
their boys at home when there was work to be done on their farms 
and not to send their girls to school at all, and the ^vndespread 
dislike of co-education. There has also been a difference of opinion 
as to general policy between many Indians and the government. 
The former have desired extension of government control of schools, 
combined with the introduction of a special education rate; the 
government, on the other hand, has remained in favour of privately 
controlled schools and the grant-in-aid system. 

Secondary ‘education is provided in the government Indian 
secondary school at Natambua, near Lautoka. This is a boarding 
and day school and offers, in response to the popular demand, a 
more ‘academic’ education than any of the schools for Fijians. In 
Suv^a some Indian bo)^ receive a similar education at the Roman 
Catholic St Felix College. 

European Education. In Suva and Lev'uka there are government 
primary schools for Europeans; in the other principal settlements 
there are similar schools conducted by the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company, the Emperor Gold Mining Company, or local committees; 
other European children are catered for by correspondence classes. 
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In addition there are Roman Catholic boarding schools for both 
boys and girls. 

At Suva there are boys* and girls* grammar schools, each with 
a boarding department. Many Europeans, however, send their 
children to secondary schools in New Zealand or .Australia. 

Until recently no special proNision has been made for the educa¬ 
tion of mixed-bloods. Many attend the ‘European* schools, but 
these have not provided for children living in isolated areas, for 
children unable to speak English or (owing to the powers of exclusion 
possessed by governing bodies) for children of parents who do not 
maintain a more or less European manner of life. A first step has 
recently been taken towards dealing with this problem by the founda¬ 
tion of a government school, mainly for mixed-bloods, at Sa\'usa>'u, 
on the south coast of Vanua Lev'u. 

Vocational Education 

Facilities for vocational training are fairly widely distributed in 
Fiji. Agricultural schools are maintained by the government, the 
Methodist mission and the Colonial Sugar Refining Company. 
The government and the three principal missionary bodies conduct 
teacher-training schools; and the latter also provide theological 
training. There is a government school for the training of wireless 
operators at Suva, where also are situated the important Central 
Medical and Nursing Schools. 

In addition there are several institutions offering training of a 
more general kind for many occupations. The oldest of-these is the 
Methodist Technical School, at Ndavuilevu. This has an enrolment 
of from 140 to 150 Fijian boys, who are trained for a variety of 
technical occupations—including building and printing—and for 
clerical work. Covering somewhat similar ground is the recently 
established government Technical Centre in Suva. 

The few desiring university education have to go abroad for it 
—normally to New Zealand. A number of such students have been 
assisted by scholarships or grants from the government or the pro¬ 
vincial councils. There is a hope, however, that with the Central 
Medical School, the Queen Victoria Memorial School and other 
existing institutions to build on, it may eventually be possible to 
create in Fiji, if not a university, then an institution such as Achimota 
College in the Gold Coast, w'hich w’ould serve not Fiji alone but all 
the Western Pacific territories. 
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Religious Ohgaxizatxoxs 

In most parts of the Pacific the religious affiliations of the people 
stiU clearly reflect earh^ missionary activity. In Fiji missionary 
enterprise t^'as marked bv the preponderance of Protestant as 
against Roman Catholic mission work and by the consent among 
Protestant bodies that the group should be the special charge of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, According to 1936 census figures, the 
iVIethodist mission—a branch of the Methodist Missionaiy- Sociew 
of Australasia—could then count as adherents 88 per cent, of native 
Fijians, over 50 per cent, of mixed-bloods and of Indian Chiistians 
ind over 40 per cent, of Melanesians, It is active throughout the 
group, and has churches or regular preaching places in many 
hundreds of villages. Next, in number of adherents, comes the 
Roman Catholic mission—under the charge of the Marist order— 
with a following of 10 per cent, of native Fijians, about a third of the 
mixed-bloods and a generally minor proportion of the other com¬ 
munities. In addition to about 75 smaller churches there is a Roman 
Catholic cathedral in Suva. The Seventh Day Adventists have also 
been active among Fijians for many years, but they have never 
succeeded in attracting more than from 2,00a to 3*^^^ followers. 
The Anglican and Presbyterian churches are concerned primarily 
with sending the religious needs of the European community, and 
much of their work centres upon their churches in Suva. Since the 
days of the labour traffic, how’ever, the ^Anglicans have also worked 
among the Melanesians in Fiji, as a natural extension of their w^ork 
in the islands from which the immigrants had comei and more 
recently they have undertaken a mission to the Indians. This work 
is conducted only on a comparatively small scale. 

W'ith the development of the colony the missions have been able 
to withdraw gradually from much of their non-spiritual activity. 
In particular, the former Methodist control of the majority of 
village schools has disappeared. Mission concern for education 
is, however, by no means a thing of the past. Apart from some 
ordinary elementary schools sdll under their ^control, they maintain 
many special schools of considerable importance to the colony 
(pp. 191-2). 

Compared with Christian missionary activity, the work of Hindu 
and Moslem religious bodies is still in its infancy in the colony. 
They are, however, taking an increasing part in the life of the 
Indian community and, like the Christian missions before them. 
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are join.ng educational work with the performance of their more 
strictly religious functions^ 

The Press and Broadcasting 

Fiji has possessed a local press for more than se%'ent}^ yeaiti. At 
present the leading Sii^'a publishing firm produces sevei^ papers: 
a daily> The Fiji Tim^s aud Hercldi a weekly in English for general 
circulation in Western Pacific territories; and also weeklies in Fijian 
and Hindustani, There are also several ether weekly papers^ including 
one published at Levuka. The government publishes monthly 
journals for Fijians and Indians, in addition to an Agricultural 
Gazette and the official Fiji Gazette* The three principdl 

missions all issue monthly journals. 

At Suva there is a broadcasting station operated by a private 
company under licence from the government. It uses the calbsign 
ZjV and transmits on a frequency of 920 k.c. (326 metres). In 
addition to musical programmes there are daily news sessions 
(including rebroadcasts from Great Britain and Australia), The 
station Is also used by the government for the transmission of pro¬ 
grammes of a broadly educational character in Fijian and Hindustani. 


ECONOMICS 

Fiji with its metal-bearing rocks, its damp tropical climate and rich 
volcanic soil, possesses a wealth of economic resources ranging from 
gold to sugar and copra. The chief hindrances to their exploitation 
in the past have been shortage of labour for mines and plantations 
and the reluctance of forcigu investors to provide capital except for 
the sugar industry' and for gold mining. The native Fijians have 
always maintained a small-scale subsistence agriculture supplemented 
by fishing. Plantation agriculture began about i860 and still con¬ 
tinues, though on a diminished scale since the ending of indeutured 
labour in 1916. from that date tiU today estate agriculture has been 
largely supplanted by small-scale production by Indians and Fijians 
for the export market* It is only in the last ten years that gold has 
been mined, though by now it is the second largest export. 

Mineral Resources 

With the widespread distribution of igneous rocks it is natural 
that metalliferous deposits should occur. Their extent Is as yet 



Plate £0. Banana-packinjl station on ihc aitidinj tivi'-r 
A centre to \^hich native growers bring their fruit by boat for packing under (ro% eminent 
supen-'ision. 



Plate ZI Indian fanrt, near Lanlbasa, \ anna Levu 
-l^s b..ild.nE. OB .Ht l.f. »hoB >ho .i,Bpk STOBjBrd of hoosioB .-..mmoB on InJiBH 
hotdinits. 



Plate zz. l,oconio[ive on ihc C.*S.R. Company's raihvitj’, Ijuitoka 

Tjlc ^njiinc bums wortd and so is niitd uirh a spark-catch^ri It is drawina a tmck (uflded 
wiih suaar cane^ 



Plate 33. Sugar mill ai Launjltn 

Carte is heinR unloaded fmnt trotleys on to a belt conveyor tvbkb tak^^s it cu the CTUshiriB 
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unkncwn as no thorough geological survey has yet been made. The 
presence of gold has been known for some,time. Commercially 
paying quantities were discovered in 1931 in ores of barium sulphate 
at Yanawai on the south coast of Vanua Lev'u (Fig, 54}. Mining by 
Mount Kasi Mines^ Ltd., began in 1932, when 311 oz. were pro¬ 
duced, Production in, 1933 reached 1,944 ^ further discovery 

was made in 1932 on a tributary of the Xasivi river^ south of 'Favua,^ 
on the northern side of Viti Levu, the ore occurring in augitc 
andesites. Two large concerns^ the^Ertiperor and Loloma companies^ 
work neighbouring mines (Fig, 65); and three smaller producers are 
also operating. By 1943 production had been begun by two syndicates 
in 3 third area—the \"unda district^ near Lautoka—and prospecting 
was continuing in other parts of both Viti Le^i and A'anua Le\Ti. 
The United States buys the annual output, which in 1940 was valued 
at jri,o24,923, 

-■Vsbestos of short staple is reported near Suva; and traces have 
been found elsewhere of lead, tin^ zinCj nickel and iridium. Small 
phosphate deposits occur on Vatoa, Ongea Ndriki and others of the 
Lau islands^ but have not so far been worked for export. 


Types of Agriculture 

Historically there'have been considerable changes in the types of 
agriculture current in Fiji. Native Fijian agriculture, an economy 
based originally on subsistence and local exchanges, has become 
a mixed economy; with the introduction of cash and the inclusion 
of the group within the orbit of world trade, a growingj though still 
relatively small, part is played by production for world markets. 

From about 1S70, w-hcn cotton growing had become well estab¬ 
lished, Until tw'cnty years ago, Fiji was primarily a region of planta¬ 
tion agriculture. In recent years, how'ever, this has given vray in 
regard to sugar cultivation to a novel system of tenant farming by 
smallholders, and, in regard to copra and bananas, its importance has 
greatly diminished, leaving the field to small-scale Fijian production. 

The Indians, introduced originally as labourers, have now' gained, 
their independence and become small farmers as tenants of the 
Colonial Sugar Refi.ning Company or of Fijians, Thus in terms of - 
scale and organization of production, Indian farming is comparable 
with Fijian, 
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Fijiajs Agriculture 

An outline of tbe traditional organization of Fijian farming has 
already been given (pp. 158^9). Essentially it is based on a clan 
system of land tenure whereby individual families enjoy the usufruct 



Fig. 54, Land ulilizalion in Fiji (1) 

The icrm 'cattle' inciudes stock caiih on OOoanut ptani;*tiont in Tiveuni and 
dai^ Catdc in Viti Levu. Small numbers of cattle kept by Wieis fespeciallT 
Indies) m oiber not marked on the map. Baaed an map no. 5 in ^ o« 

fAe Fi;i CensTtr, 1936 (Silva, 1936). Projection m In Fir* + 5 . 


of the land they cultivate. No statistics of quantities thus grown are 
available, though enough is produced to meet the need^ of the 
Fijian population, including the exceptional consumption at feasts 
Hurricanes and floods cause rare and temporar>^ shortages* This 
purely traditional type of subsistence agriculture is rarely met wnth 
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today except in times of economic depresaioo or in retnote areas 
unsuitable for export crops or too far from cotnmunicatioiis* It is 
far more usual to find that some quantity of export crops* whether 
copra* bananas* pineapples or Sugar cane, is grown in addition to the 
fruit and vegetables for borne needs. The production of exportable 
surpluses and the growing of new crops specially for export have 
long been urged on the Fijians by niissionarics and government 
alike. Taxes and contributions to mission funds are largely met by 
the sale of agricultural produce. 

The small group of Fijians exempted from communal duties 
(some 700 m number) also produce a mixture of subsistence and 
export crops. Their system differs from that of the bulk of Fijians 
in respect of land tenure, since they are freed from responsibilities 
to a land-owning group; in respect of supeo'ision and advice, they 
have closer contacts with the government agricultural stations and 
advisers* as b shown by the details of their crops and stock. In the 
provinces of Naitasiii, Rewa and Tailenj, in 1938, 91 exempted men 
cultivated a total of 34:: acres—i.e. an average of 3I acres per man. 
The foUow'ing figures relating to the provinces of Kandi* Nartdronga 
and Tholo West may be cited as 15'pical of those for many areas: 

Exempted* Farmers in Nandi, NandroTiga and Tkala H erf 


j 

FamliHrE 1 

^ Dependents g^i 

Houses 143 1 

Stock-yardi 4 ^ | 

Cattle (h«d) 1*479 

Harscs ,* 705 

P’es ht 176 

Pemitry „ i,ao 6 

' Bugsx lucres) 133 

' Rice pa 

Maize ,+ 73 

Yama (ftctesj 77 1 

yjntggorta ,* 4+ 

Tim ** 4 X 

Tobiccft iS 

PUfitBin *, tS 

Bananas ,, t 5 

Cotton ,* 9 

SiiV™t: poIatKTira *, U 


Basttl 00; H. W. Jftck^ 'ProgTMA in Field Agriculmre ollKHif Fijians'. 
lurnt Jounuit, vot, IX, p. 3 (Suvii. 

Local surpluses of fruit and vegetables find a ready sale in the 
towns. 

Cash incomes of Fijians are difficidc to estimate accurately* Some 
8*000 are employed as wage earners; individual earnings vary" from 
Ih^s. to 253. per week. Income from other sources in IQ3S w'as 
estimated at £278*238, Of this* £176*732. w"as derived from the sale 
•of copra* £28,848 from sugar* £33,658 from bananas and £40+000 
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from the rent of lands. Thus/ignoring wages, these figures give an 
average of about £z i 5 s. per head or £ii per family of four* 
Fijian dairy farmers have been reported to cam as much as £300 
a year. 


Cotton 


Crops 


Cotton growing in Fiji is now merely of historical interest 
(pp. 134-6). Production-rose from 12 tons valued at ^£360 in 186:3 
to a peak valued at ^£92,700 in 1870, but three j'ears later fell to 
almost nothing, A revival on a small scale occurred from 1923 
onwards when the government set up ginneries to handle the crop, 
but production has now' ceased again. During this period cotton 
growing was mainly in the hands of Indians. The annual export 
for the period 1923-33 averaged about jTS^Soo. 


Coconuts mid Copra 

Coconut palms grow with little attention all round the coasts of 
the main Islands (Fig. 55) and almost cover some of the smaller 
ones. The nuts from such groves have alw ays been sources of food 
and drink to the Fijians and also used to provide the coconut oil 
with which they anointed their bodies. Encouraged -bv the mis¬ 
sionaries, they produced a surplus of oil for sale to traders in the 
middle yearn of the last ceniurj'. By tSSo European copra estates 
were established, and at about the same time the oil export came to 
an end. The estates, tvliich arose as an alternative investment after 
the failure of cotton in 1873, developed rapidly. The annual e.vport 
rose from 3 s 7 ®* tons of copra in 1875 10,908 tons in 1893. Figures 

of copra exports over the period 1915-40 are given in Fig. 59, 
Estate production continued on a high level tiU the economic 
depression of 1932. 

For many years native production has been growing st^dilv as 
Fijians soon copied the estates in producing copra instead of oil. 
Since the 193^ economic depression, two-thir d s of the copra exported 
from the countr)' has been produced by Fijians, w^ho do not have to 
bear the heavy labour costs and the problems of labour shortages 
incurred by the estates. Prices obtained for the native product are 
low, reflecting its poor qualit)\ 

- The total area under coconut palms, including plantations and 
small-holdings, was estimated at about 30^000 acres in 1929-30. 
Average areas of coconuts per man under the clan system of 
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Tenure cannot be ascertained, but for exempted men an average of 
T 5 acres, has been estimated, with a total yield of 4 tons of copra 
per annum* In 193S when copra prices were at the ver>' low level 
of ^^5 55* 6d. per ton, Fijians who did their own work and grew their 
owTi food could produce copra remuneratively, while few European 



F'S- 55- JjtOid uiilBation in Fiji [a) 

Itt Hildilian (O tJvc prtxluccs^ shown, sweet poCstd^ tomatwcs, becfu-dt^tn^r and. 
irochus shell are ei£portc<d. Tropical fruits and cassava, taro* peanuta and 
ate grown for local consumplion. Baud on map nO. S ia Rtpart on tht Ftjt 
Centus, 105^ (Suva, PiOjcction b£ in Fig* 4 ^* 

estates could produce at a profit. In 1939 it ivas estimated that a 
Fijian could obtain a cash income of per month from the sale of 
his copra. 

The technique used by the estates in the early days of the industry 
was that of sun-drying; but the climate is too humid to ensure 
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success by this method, and today large kilns pf the Malayan type 
are used, employing hot air from a fire of coconut shells. 

Though the government has been unable to solve the economic 
'he coconut planter, it has great achievements to its 
credit m the fight against insect parasites, particularlv in the case of 
the purple moth {LezTiona mdiscens), the coconut scale (Aspidiotw; 
de^ructor) and the coconut spathe moth (Tirndiaba spp ). The first 
of these has been almost completely exterminated by a parasitic fly 
introduced from Malaya; the second has been similarly checked by 
M imported ladybird; the coconut spathe moth has been attacked 
by a species of wasp {ApanUks tiTaihab^) brought for the purpose 
from Java. 

Sj^ar 

The cane sugar indust^', first established m 1S73, has been since 
about tS8o the most important single factor in Fiji economics. 
In that yc^ it was demonstrated that sugar W'ould granulate in the 
Fijian climate. Plantations were begun in the Rewa valley. The first 
L^ge estate and mill to be opened was the Penang Sugar Estate, 
situated on the coast of Ra province, Vili Levu. In rSSo the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company of Australia (commonly known as the 
C.S.R. Co.) began operations in Fiji, establishing a mill at Nausori 
on the Rewa delta. Other mills quickly followed^ second at Mba 
in iSS3t third at Lambasa in \anua Levu in 1S97 and a fourth at 
Lautoka in 1901. From the outset the C.S.R, Co. were cane growers 
as well as sugar refiners, and by their command of capita] gradually 
ousted the individual planters. A mill opened in 1906 by the Van¬ 
couver-Fiji Sugar Company at Navua, m the south of Viti Levu, 
was closed down in 1923* 

The main sugar areas and mills now in operation are shown in 
the exception of the Rewa delta area, these are all iu 
the dry zones where, though cane does not grow so luxuriantly as 
in the wet zone, its sugar content is much higher. Fig. 66 shows the 
distribution of narrow-gauge railways built by the company for the 
transport of cane to the mills. The annual capacit)^ of the mills is 
approxi^tely as follows: Penang, 10 ,qm tons; Lambasa, 20,000 
tons; Nausori, zo,ooo tons; Rarawai, qS,ooo tons; Lautoka, 62,000 
tons. This gives a total for all mills of 160,000 tons. The peat pro¬ 
duction, reached in 1937, was 149,000 tons. The mills {Plate 23) 
employ many Fijians as unskilled labour and Indians for the opem- 
tions needing more skill; the higher technicians and managers are 
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all Europeans. The ptantadons» factorica and plant of the company 
represented a capital value of about ^£3,000,000 in 1^36. 

The estimated yearly cane production of the 13^000 Indians 
engaged m the sugar industr)' in 1930 was valued at about ^([53 per 
head. Fig. 56 gh’es the production and acreage of cane for the 
period 1915-40. The relatively low productivity' per acre up to 1927 
reflects the labour scarcity before the tenant-farmer system had 
been fully developed. Since that date the area in cultivation ha$, 
with the operation of international controlsT remained fairly constant, 
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Fig. 56. Sugar-cane production and tcreag«p Fiji, 15.15-410 
Ba-ted cn tables of agricultural pjrodueiion. in the Fiji Blue Book (Su^'a, 1916-41). 


while the productivity has tended to increase. The minimum export 
44x472 tons occurred in 1924 and the maximum of 140,^64 tons 
in 1936 (tig. 57), Molasses, a by-product in the manufacture of 
is used as stuck feed partly locally and partly in Australia 
and New Zealand. Amounts exported over the period 1919-40 have 
averaged 13,000 tons yearly. 

In the early days the industry' relied on indentured Indian labour. 
After igib when fresh supplies of such labour ceased, the C.S.R. 
Co. began to lease 10 to 12 acre lots of land to Indians whose terms 
of indenture had expired. The company provides the farmer with 
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CTcdit, lends him the more costly implements, supplies him with 
information on the best methods of cultivation; it purchases his 
entire crop at fixed prices. In return it imposes fairly stringent 
conditions as to his use of the land: crops other than sugar cane 
^ grouTi; a fixed system must be followed in regard to 
planting and cultivation; and the holding must be so laid out as to 



Based on: (i) Coloi^ Office Ammo/ Report for 1915-38 (London); (2) Fiji Blue 
Book (Su\Ti, 1940-1). •' 

facilitate large-scale har\’esting in combination with neighbouring 
farms. About half the total or8,900 sugar cultivators lease land from 
Fijians, Holdings var>’ between 2\ and 12 acres in area. Cultivation 
is sometimes good but often considerably below that on company 
leaseholds; and cane growing is often combined with the growing of 
other crops. Even here, however, the influence of the company is 
strongly felt. Its overseers are available to give advice; and 
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in some cases it has refused to buy cane unless its stipubtions 
are obeyed. 

Bartanos 

Bananas were grown extensively as a piantation crop in the first 
two decades of the present century'. Climate and soil are very suitable, 
but pestSj diseases and marketing difficulties have'severely handi- 



Fig. sB. Export of bananas, Fiji+ 1915-40 
borne of the annual totals have been converted to thouiutnds of bunches cm the 
basis of I case being equivalent to x. bimthts. Based on same source as Fig. 56. 


capped the industry’. Iti 1914, 1,715,766 bunches were shipped to 
Australia and New Zealand, but shipping strikes and the Imposition 
of a high import tariff by Australia have severely curtailed the export, 
which fell to 169,000 bunches in 1930. Since then, the reduction of 
Australian tariffs and the institution of a quota system of export to * 
Australia and New Zealand have improved the marketing situation; 
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but the European planters have largely i^ithdrawn„ leaving the field 
to Fijians who by 1937 were producing 95 per cent, of the fruit 
exported, some of which now goes to Canada^ Fig* 58 shows the 
decline in banana exports over the period 1915-40. 

Although the marketing of this fruit is in the hands of European 
firms, there is strict government control i prices are fixed by agree¬ 
ment with the government of New Zealand. Buyers pay for the fruit 
in cash at the time of delivery, provide cases and transport to Suva 
and meet all charges. Transport in the early stages is often by river 
(Plate 20)* The main areas vvhere b anan as are grown are shown 
in Fig. 55* 

Pineapples 

Small quantities of pineapples have long been gnoivn by Indian 
and Fijian smallholders, the fruit being consumed locally and 
exported in small quantities to New Zealand. Climatic and soil 
conditions are similar to conditions in Hawaii, so recently various 
attempts have been made to start large-scale plantations and 
canneries. The government led the way in 1926 by arranging for 
small quantities to be produced and exported to test the reactions 
of the markets in Amerita and Enrope* The experiments w'ere 
succssful; but two private ventures begun in 1928 and 1930 w*ere a 
failure* In 1936 the C*S*R. Co* turned to pineapple growing m 
Nandi province and began canning in 1938. The latest figures of 
exports of canned pineapples—134,000 lb, in 1938, 520,000 lb. in 
1939 and 499,000 lb. in 1940—represent the product of the 
company’s cannery and of another small one on Ov'alau. Most is 
exported to Nenv Zealand. 7 'hcre is also a small export of canned 
pineapple juice. 

Rice 

Rice growing has been from the first an Indian occupation. In the 
early period of their settlement much of the rice was imported, 
but particularly since 1919, when the cost of imported rice was 
prohibitive, Indians have growm a great deal themselves. A govern¬ 
ment rice mill was erected in 1921. By 1937 the average annual 
production of padi (unhusked rice) was about 11,500 tons (equivalent 
to about 8,500 tons of husked rice)* Yet even so, the average annual 
import of rice for the period 1922-37 was about 1,300 tons. 

The chief ricc-producmg areas correspond with centres of Indian 
settlement. 
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Pruidpal Rtce-Gremittg Areas^ 193S 


ti Lttu: 


SingatoIcS and Nofidl 

.3,500 

Lautoka 

3.050 

.Mb3 

3pQ51 

Ta^tu 

650 

Ra 

I,doc 

R«n'a, T;ille\'u and Suva 

i.5« 

Nax-U* 

1,300 

1 Lim 

i.5« 


Based mi: Colony of Fiji, Cciuuni Papery no^ 34, 19:39, P- 4- 

In Tailevu the average acreage pet cultivator is I'j. Assuming 
an average yield of 14 cwt. per acre^ at the 1938 price of £8 per ton 
of padit the profit to the grower has been estimated at i 7s. per acre. 

Both the wet and the dry wpes of rice are grown, roughly in the 
proportions of 90 per cent, wet to lo per cent. dry. The land chosen 
for wet rice is generally too damp to grow' other crops successfully* 
Artificial irrigation is not practised. Rice is husked in the govemment 
mill and in over forty small privately owned mills with average 
capacities of about 2 tons of rice per day. 

Rubber 

Para rubber thrives in the wet zones of Fiji. It was introduced as a 
plantation crop by the Departmem of Agriculture in 1906; by 1919 
about 2,000 acres had been planted by European planters. About 
13 tons w'ere exported in 1915, and production continued to rise, 
except during the severe slump of 1921-2^ reaching the peak figure 
of nearly 100 tons in 1929* Since then until the present war prices 
were so low that none was tapped. 

Stock Rmsing and Dairying 

Pigs, w’hich have long been kept by Fijians, are also kept by 
Europeans. Formerly they had free run, and only recently has breeding * 
on scientific lines been carried out; the w'hite breeds arc the most 
popular* The first cattle were Landed at Rewa in 1S34; since then 
many British breeds and the Indian zebu type have been introduced. 
Cross-bred zebu bullocks have proved the best for draught purposes. 
Sufficient beef is produced for all local needs. On coconut planta¬ 
tions cattle are kept to graze down the undergrowth, the supply of 
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meat being a secondaiy consideration. The Indians evemvhere keep 
cattle as a source of milk and^Aee* Among Fijians the encouragement 
of milch cattle keeping is a cardinal feature of the government child 
welfare campaign. To give some idea of the numbers kept, the 
exampfe may be cited of twenty-seven ‘‘exempted' men in Mbm 
province, Vanua Levu, who Lii 1938 owned altogether 26 working 
bullocks, 12 milking cattle and 12 horses. Horses are bred success¬ 
fully and provide hacks for use on the bridle tracks of Fiji and 
heavier ty'pes, including the Clydesdale and Suffolk Punch, for 
tillage. Sheep were first imported by Dr Brower, the United States 
commercial agent, in i860, and steadily increased in numbers till 
i 3 So. But from then on their numbers decreased; further attempts 
at introduction merely temporarily arrested the decline. Parasitic 
infestation and the ravages'of dogs are held to have been the chief 
adverse factors. Most of the goats in Fiji are kept by Irdians, though 
a few estate otvners rear them for their own conisumptipn. 

The total numbers of livestock in the islands in 1940 %s'ere esti¬ 
mated to be as follows: 


Cattle 

75 fiOO 

Hors« 

14,000 

PiRS 

4,5™ 

Goiis 

1:6,000 

Shice-p 

4Sd 


Daiiydng has been de\xloped on 2 brge scale and to a high deg,« 
of efficiency since 1918, In that year the government, realizing the 
potentially favourable climate and pasturage of Fiji, began a settle¬ 
ment scheme for soldiers retumed from the war. About twenty men 
were established In Tailevu province on 6,000 acres of virgin land. 
As soon as pasturage became available, cattle iverc distributed among 
the new farms and a butter factory' built m 1922. *rhe butter produced 
was of fine quality and commanded a ready sale locally. This scheme 
was followed by the erection of two private butter factories: those of 
the Rewa Co-operative Daiiy^ Company on the Rewa and the Fiji 
Pastoral Company at NavTia. The Tailevu scheme has now' been 
amalgamated with that of the Rewa company. From 1929 imports 
of butter have almost ceased and the surplus production of the 
factories has been converted into ghee w'hich is in great demand 
among the Indians, The 1936 figure for butter production w'as 
530,350 Ib, and that for ghee 152,153 Ib. 
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Forestry 

About half of Fiji—i.c., about 2,300,000 acres—is covered with 
forest. This contains many tj'pesof valuable timber, both hardwoods 
and softwoods; but e.xploitation has been limited by the inaccessi¬ 
bility of much of the forest and by the fact that large stands of any 
one species seldom occur. Nevertheless, it has been estimated that 
about 4,000,006 superficial feet of all kinds arc cut annually, while 
the consumption of mangrove w'ood for fuel is put at 20,000 tons per 
annum. In 1931 the annual consumption of timber w’as about 
70,500 tons, of which the local forests produced 58,000 tons. By 
1940 nvo timber concessions, covering 40,000 acres, had been 
granted. 

The chief woods of commercial value today are mbuambua 
{Guettarda speciosa) and vest {Intsia bijuga), both hardwoods; and 
ndakua {Agathis vitiensis), a softwood almost identical with the New 
Zealand kauri. The gum of the last is tapped by Fijians and its 
e.\port had risen from 30jtons to over 300 tons in 1938. 

Fisheries 

Although the waters of Fiji abound in fish, no organized fishery 
on a commercial scale has ever been attempted. The Fijian methods 
described earlier arc still pursued, though with the attraction of new 
varieties of foodstuffs, including imported canned fish, they have 
tended to decline in importance. There is a small annual export of 
trochus shell which before the present war went mostly to Japan 
and France for the manufacture of ‘pearl’ buttons. Small quantities 
of beche~de~mer were also exported. The collection of both these 
products is in the hands of Fijians. Frequently the export of trochus 
shell has ranked fourth by value in the annual exports; for instance, 
in 1925 it was* valued at £^(>,000. Marketing conditions have, 
how’ever, always been uncertain. 

Fishing by Europeans for sport is carried on both in the rivers 
and in the sea. Large marine game fish such as the swordfish, 
barracuda and albacore give good sport. 


Manufactures 

Beyond the processing of sugar and copra and the making of butter, 
there are few local manufactures. Soap and biscuits are made in 
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Suva for local coiVauniptioii and export to other island groups in 
the Pacific. Boat building is also carried on at Suva. 

The Labour Situation 

Scarcity of suitable labour has always been the chief obstacle lo 
large-s^e economic enterprises. The unwillingness of Fijians in 
the past to work for wages led to the importation of other Pacific 
islanders and of Indians. With the ending of the indenture system, 
few- Indians have been willing to remain as wage-earners. They have, 
in general, preferred to establish themselves as independent farmers, 
small shopkeepers, taxi-drivers, etc. The attitude of Fijians tow’ards 
wage-labour has tended to change with the opening of wider oppor¬ 
tunities and with the freeing of some of the men from communal 
responsibilities. While most have, like the Indians, chosen to work 
for themselves on their own lands, some have been attracted by the 
wages and conditions of work as wharf labourers, seamen, car¬ 
penters; or government offieLals, school teachers, mission w-orkers, 
etc.; or else in the gold nunes or in small industrial undertakings. 
The total thus employed in 1937 was between 7,000 and 8,oOO. 
Seventy-five per cent, of the labour in the gold mines in 1938 was 
Fijian. Wages in the mines in 1939 ranged between 14s. (unskilled) 
and 25 s. (skilled) per week* quarters and rations bemg providei 
Wbarf labour in Suva was paid at the rate of 3s. 6d. per day, plus 
meals. 

Trade 

Since Fiji is essentially an agricultural country, it follows that its 
export trade consists mainly of the principal crops of sugar* copra 
and fruit. During the last five years, however, gold production has 
risen to such-an extent that it is now second only to sugar. Export 
trends for sugar, bananas and copra arc show'n in Figs. 57, 58 and 59. 

Over the last ten years the bulk — about So per cent.—^of 
these exports have, with the operation of imperial preference, been 
marketed wdthin the Empire. Fig. 60 shows their main destinations 
in the years 1915, 1925 and 1933. It will be noted that Australia and 
Zealand, the local markets, absorbed a high proportion in the 
first two of these years. NonnaJIy, Xew Zealand took the larger 
proportion, owing to the exclusive tariff policy of Australia. But, 
since Kew Zealand offered a relatively small market for sugar and 
ivas bound 10 take large quantities of fruit from the New' Zealand 
dependencies, Fiji has increasingly turned to Canada as a market for 
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both these commodities* The bulk of the sugar, however, is exported 
to the United Kingdom* All the gold produced is now exported to 
the United States* The striking increase in exports to the United 
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Fi|f* 59, Export of eppra, Fiji, 1915-40 
Based DU same Eourc« as Fig. 56. 



Kingdom between 19^5 and 1935 is attributable to improved 
shipping facilities and to the Ottawa Agreement of 1932. The 
largest consumers of Fijian copra have been the United States and 
European countries* These exports have been severely affected by 
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the present war. Acute shipping shortage meant that for some months 
in 1940 copra was unsaleable. The government met this situation 
by contracting to buy all copra produced and assuming the re¬ 
sponsibility cf providing shipping, 

0 \er the period 191S-3S, imports have ranged betw^een a minimum 
of ^857^000 in 1932 and a maximum of j^i^yhOtOCiO in 193S. The 
largest group of items has long been foodstuffs, Alost of this consists 
of traditional items of European and Indian diet which are not 
produced within the colony. Flour, sharps, meat, whisky and lea 
are large items. Next in importance is drapery^ since no textiles are 
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Fi^. 60. Changu in foreii^ txjidc at Fiji benveen 1915 snd lOjG 

Bn&ird oti summary' rabies af upom und imports in Fiji Blvt B<n>k (Sun-^, 
1916, 1939>- 


produced locally. This is closely followed by hardware, machinery 
and motor vehicles. 

The internal trade of Fiji presents the usual picture of a feiv large 
firms centred in the capital with agents scattered through the pro¬ 
vinces and a number of small traders in competition with these. 
The firms of Morris, Hedstrom and Co., Ltd,^ Burns, Pbilp (South 
Sea) Company, Ltd. and the Jang Ring Loong Co., have stores 
in all the main population centres and agents in the small village 
shopkeepers scattered throughout the group. From them the rural 
population obtain their supplies of tinned foods, lamp oil, matches, 
calico, etc. Payment is made in cash or in some cases in raw copra. 
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Banking and Currency 

There are two pri%'ate banks in the colony* The Bank of Kew South 
Wales has branches at Suva, Levuka and Lautoka and agencies at 
Mba, Tavm and Xandi; the Bank of Xew Zealand has a branch at 
Suva, There is a Government Savings Bank, opened in 190S; 
accounts at the end of 193S numbered 12,945, about ^£3 50,000 
on deposit. 

Le^lation in 1933 and 1934 provided for the ii^ue of govern¬ 
ment curreno' notes and coin in United Kingdom denominations. 
The Fiji penny and halfpenny, nickel coins, have central holes so 
that natives can carry them on a string. The Fiji pound 1 $ linked to 
sterling at the rate of ;£Fii i to jj^ioo sterling. 


PORTS AND SETTLEiVIENTS 
SlA'A 

Suva (Fig. 6i, plates 24"6), capital of Fiji and seat of the High 
Commissioner for the Western Padfic, is situated in the south¬ 
east of Viti Levu, approximately in lat. tS° oS'long. i7Sl° 26" e, 
I’he population of Greater Suva (the town and its immediate 
surroundings) was about 16,000 in 1936. 

The development of cotton growing in the Rewa valley from 
tS6o onwards drew attention to the desirability of Suva with its 
large reef-locked and sheltered harbour as the ultimate site for the 
capital. In 1S6S the Polynesian Company of Melbourne obtained 
rights to the land by a charter from King Thakombau. In iSSs the 
government moved the capital to Suva from Levuka. Port facilities 
at Suva at that time were limited. A wharf knowTi as the Queen^s 
W^harf, projecting from reclaimed land south of the Kumbukulou 
creek, was completed in iSSa^ but by 1900 this had decayed and was 
replaced. In 1902 the increasing commercial importance of the port 
necessitated an extension of So ft. to accommodate 4,000-ton 
steamers. In 1913 work was begym on an ambitious scheme of re¬ 
clamation and reconstruction, embodying the present King*s Wharf 
and the reclamations to the north of it, and the Queen’s Wharf was 
pulled down. By 1939 it was felt that further expansion was needed. 
The approach to Suva from the east oifers no difficulty to steam¬ 
ships or sailirtg vessels, but in the trade wind season sailing vessels 
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approachiog from the south are advised to steer well to the windward 
of KandavTLi and the Astrolabe reef. 

Detmkd D€scnpti<m of the Port 

The entrance to the harbour,, protected from the prevailing wind 
by land 200 ft. high to the east of the bay, is through a passage 
between an extensive fringing coral reef on the west, w'hich b partly 
dry at low water, and the inctm'ing end of the barrier reef on the 
east, which does not uncover. The channel has a length of about 
^ mile and a width of 1,800 ft. There b a depth of 40 fathoms in 
mid-channel. The bottom consists of patches of sunken coral, sand 
and mud. Off the northern end of the barrier reef are detached coral 
patches, the most easterly being Thurston patch with a depth of 
4I fathoms. There is a second entrance bettveen the barrier reef and 
Suva point on the east side of the harbour, but it is narrow and 
suitable only for small craft, though ships up to 500 tons have 
used it. 

The harbour is in two parts. The main harbour, lying to the east 
(Plate 30), has an area of about 1,500 acres of clear protected 
water. The depth in the anchorage varies from 6 to i8 fathoms, and 
the range of spring tides is 5 ft. western extension, protected by 
another reef and known as Xamgaldngalo, provides a hurricane 
anchorage for comparatively small craft. It has an area of about 
too acres and depths varying betiveen 5 and 8 fathoms. The entrance 
channel from the main harbour is about 300 yd. wide with depths 
of ti-12 fathoms. Like the main harbour, this anchorage is protected 
by high hilb on all aides except to seaward. Shallow^ streams drain 
into the bay. The principal one, the Lami river, is navigable for boats 
for about 3 miles, Tw'o inlets near the wharf, Walu bay and Kum* 
bukulou creek* can be used by small boats. 

Whames. There are tw^o w'harv'es at Suva, the King^s Wharf and 
the Public Works Department (P.W.D,) Wharf. The former is the 
only one available for ocean-going vessels. It is situated at the north 
end of the town and is built out from reclaiincd land over the mud 
and sand which lie along the eastern side of the harbour. It has a 
length along the face of 1,400 ft., of which 900 ft. liave a depth of 
32-34 alongside and the remainder depths varying from 25 to 
32 ft. The north side, fronting the entrance to Walu bay, has a 
length of about 250 ft,, and the south side about 450 ft., but there 
is little water alongside these and they are suitable for lighters and 
small craft only. Along the soudi side of the wharf is a floating 



Koads with peeked lines are projected or under construction. A. Department of 
Auriculture; B, Bank; C, Government Pharmacy; D. Town Hall; K, KnuineerinK 
works; G, Old Government Buildings; H, Hospital;], Colonial Sccretarv'*s residence; 
K, Bums, Philp building; L, Morris, Hedstrum building; M, Police station; 
P, Power station; S, School. 
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wooden staging: known as the Princes^ Landings and used by small 
craft. The short end of the wharf was originally made of an earth 
fill with timber piles on the seaward extension, the whole being 
covered with hardwood decking. Owing 'to sinking, the timber 
piles were replaced by concrete ones about 1930, The P.W'.D. VfTiarf 
is situated on reclaimed land north of the entrance to Walu bay. 
It has a length of about 70 ft, and a depth of 16 ft. of water alongside. 

Lifting Appliances. On the south side of King's %STiarf is a wooden 
jib crane with a capacity of 2 ions and a radius of 30 ft. On the 
P.W.D. Wliarf there are a travelling jib crane with a capacity of 
3^ tons and a radius of 60 ft,, and a floating Priestman crane with a 
capacity of 60 tons. 

Warehouses. In 1936 there were three large customs sheds on the 
King^s Wharf, with a total floor space of 26,693 sq* ft-^ and at the 
northern end was a large open shed. The space between the two 
southernmost customs sheds has since been filled in with another 
shed providing about 2,000 sq. ft. of additional space. Behind the 
w^harf are some copra sheds. 

Other Fadliiies. There is a patent slip on the noiib side of the 
P*W,D. reclamation, with a length of 190 ft, and running on a 
4-rail track 405 ft. long. The designed load for this slip is 500 tons 
dead w^eight, but on one occasion a vessel of i ,200 tons was success¬ 
fully handled, A smaller slip with a length of 70 ft. for vessels up 
to 250 tons is also reported. Repairs to machinery can be under¬ 
taken by the P.W\D. shops near the slipway and at two other 
eng^eering w^orks. These can all make iron and brass castings of 
moderate sise. The P.W^D. shop has lathes, milling, screw-cutting, 
shearing and gulletmg machines, a hydraulic press, oxyacctylene 
welding and electric drilling machines; it is also fully equipped for 
overhauling diesel engines, winding armatures and boai-building. 

Oil depots maintain moderately large supplies of petrol, kerosine, 
fuel oil and lubricating oil. Coal is stored in a hulk moored in the 
north-east part of the harbour. Water for shipping is supplied at the 
King^s Wharf from the Toorak reservoir* 

The Tonsn 

The situation of the town is convenient, and a ridge with undulat¬ 
ing slopes running southward to Suva point protects it from pre^'ail- 
ing winds. The town proper extends southwards for about a mile 
from the King's Wharf, behind a wide sand and mud flat. (The 
Grand Pacific Hotel, on a stretch of reclaimed land, is near the 
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soutbem litrui.) There are a number of churches, several hotels^ the 
large modem commercial buildings of Mortis, Hcdstrom and Co, 
and Burns^ Philp (South Sea) Company, two engineering works, 
many small business premises and Fijian and Indian markets. 
Along the road following the beach^ Victoria Parade, are the Customs 
House, the G.P.O,, fire station and cable office. Some of the larger 
buildings, notably the new government building, are of reinforced 
concrete construction. 

■ Inland the residential dUtricl has spread about a mile over the low 
hiUs behind the harbour. The dw'ellings of the Europeans, mostly 
wooden bungalows, are widely scattered among gardens with 
abundant trees. The newer bungalows are on high ground at the 
back of the town, or to the south of it, overlooking the harbour. The 
neighbourhood of Toorak road and Brewster street, the older 
residential part of the towm, is more closely built over and settled 
mainly by Indians. European and Fijian settlements have also 
grown up at Lami, Suva point, Vatuwang^ and near the reseivoir 
at Tama\'ua, Tvhilc there are Indian settlements at Muanivatu and 
Samambula. Roads linking these outlying settlements with Suva 
are in many cases tar-sealed; the others are gravel roads with a 
good surface. 

The Suva power station, situated on the banks of the Numbu- 
kulau creek, is equipped with four generators driven by diesel 
engines. Distribution w'as formerly by direct current, but conversion 
to alternating current is now' almost complete. Water is supplied 
from three reser%'oir5. The' main one, at Tamavua, 3 miles north 
of the town, has a capacity' of r3,000,000 gal. (sufficient for 30 days^ 
supply); of the two subsidiary' reservoirs, one, near Tama\'ua, has a 
capacity of 1,500,000 gal. and the other, at Toorak near the hospital, 
holds 500,000 gaL Pumping machinery for the main reservoir is 
driven by a small oil engine. 

In the total population of 15,522 in 1936 there were 1,863 Euro¬ 
peans, 3,471 Fijians, 933 mixed-bloods, 7,821 Indians and 1,034 
Polynesians, Chinese and Melanesians. Rather more than half the 
population of greater Suva, made up mostly of Europeans and 
Fijians, were living in the urban area, while the remainder, including 
most of the Indian population, lived in settlements outside. 

Trade 

Exports and imports at Suva in 1939 amounted to ^£2,477,497, 
which represented 58 per cent, of the total trade of the colony. Of 
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Platt 25. NVhitrf, SiiVlt 

The souTh'^^ esi pojTtijn of the wharf only is shown. The square whirc buiMinj? on the 
edge of ihe whuff is the Harbour Msistcr'a Officfli; the large white buildmn on rhe left of 
The photograph ii; the Hums, F'hilp builJmg. 



Plate 26. Suva: atnall craft in Xumhukulou creek 
The native market is Isehind the buiUings on the right of the photograph. 
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the remaining 43 per cent, almost all w-as tlirough the ppn of Lautoka 
(iH/ra), In some previous yeans the tmdc of the uvo ports has been 
approximately equal, and in 1935 Lautoka actually surpassed Suvaj 
but the completion of the Circunun$ular road and Ae establishment 
of the gold-mining industry have restored to Suva its supremaCT. 

In 1939 eight sailing vessels and 145 steam or motor vessels with 
a total tonnage of about 900,000 tons entered the port and nine sailing 
vessels and 140 steam or motor vessels cleared. 

IjttnroKA (Tig. 62) 

Lautoka (lat. 17^ 36' s, long. 177^ 27' e) lies on the west coast of 
Viti IjCvu, some 18 miles south-west of the mouth of the Mba river 
and 5 miles north-east of Nakorokoro lighthouse. Like the other 
main centres of European settlement in Fiji, mth the exception of 
Suva and Levuka, Lautoka has been created by the sugar industry^ 
The Colonial Sugar Refining Company established plantations in 
the district in 1900 and immediately following years and erected a 
large sugar mill. The government encouraged the enterprise by 
making Lautoka a port of entry in 1901. 

In early years the growth of Lautoka was limited by lack of l^d 
communication. But in 1906 the company began the construction 
of a road and narrow-gauge railway Imkirtg all its mills and planta¬ 
tions on the north and west coasts. Cane is now carried by rail from 
Nandi and other centres some distance away to the Lautoka mill, 
which has a capacity of 63,000 tons in a normal season. Sugar from 
the Ramwai and Penang mills is also brought to the port for ship¬ 
ment overseas. Lautoka has thus become the most important sugar 
exporting port in the colony. In total trade it stands second to Suva. 
In 1939 exports and imports were valued at £1,717,558. 

The Port 

Lautoka harbour can be approached from both the north and the 
south. The entrance normally used is the northern one, lying between 
Mbekana and Vio islands. It is about 2,750 yd. mde between the 
fringing reefs of the two islands and has depths of from 6 to ii 
fathoms. Small craft using the channel inside the barrier reef which 
skirts the north coast (Fig. 72) may also approach the harbour by 
the passage between Mbekana island and the mainland. The southern 
entrance is in open water undl Vio island is neared. U then narrow^s 
rapidly from a width, beiw-een the 5-fathom lines, of about 900 ft. 
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opposite the south point of Vio island to one of about 400 ft. opposite 
the south-east point. 

The harbour proper is limited to the narrow channel between the 
mainland and Vio UUnd. The latter is a low islet, about ^ mile in 
length, largely covered with mangroves and coconut pal^. It is 
surrounded by a fringing reef. The shore of the mainland opposite 
is low, with mangroves, flats of mud and sand and a fringing reef. 
The channel itself at one point has barely 400 ft. between 3-fathom 
lines. 

There is only one wharf, which is the property of the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company; and only one ship can be berthed at a 
time* During the sugar exporting season this often causes incon¬ 
venience. The construction of a second wharf near Namoli village, 
about miles to the north-east, has therefore been proposed. 

The present wharf is at right angles to an embankment running 
out from the shore. The wharf is only 135 ft* long, but beyond each 
end of it there is a dolphin and a buoy to which the head and stem 
of vessels are secured. There are also two buoys near the opposite 
side of the channel for use when hauling off. The depth of water 
alongside is ai ft. There is good anchorage to the north of the 
channel, at from 500 yd. from the wharf, in 6^7 fathoms, on a bottom 
of mud. 

The Colonial Sugar Refining Company maintains a tug and two 
50-ton lighters. In 1^36 there were sheer-legs on the vi^harf, with a 
lifting power of about 6 tons. A railway track, connected with the 
company's main line, runs on to the wharf. No supplies of coal or 
fuel oil are malntamed; and supplies of provisions are small. Water 
is available on the wharf. There are no engineering firms in the 
district apart from motor garages; but there is a depot of the Public 
Works Department, Lautoka has telephonic and telegraphic com¬ 
munication with other parts of Viti Levu; and there is a W jT 
station* 

The Seitlemeni 

Lautoka, like the other sugar-milling centres of Fiji, is less a town 
than a number of separate settlements and groups of buddmgs 
surrounded by cane fields. Indians form the majority of the popula¬ 
tion* The mill itself, conspicuous from all points because of its high 
chimney, is situated about ^ mile inland from the wharf, surrounded 
by stores and other buildings of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company (Fig, 64)* Between it and the wharf arc the customs house 
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and the public ’worlss depot. Behind it on a low hill are the company's 
offices and the residential quarters of its European etuployees. 
Further inland again are the government hospitd and the court 
house. The conunercial centre is about § mile to the north-east^ 
The main road runs parallei with the railway. Buildings include the 
post office, a hotel, two cinemas, the local branches of merchant 
fixToSj garages and the premises of small Indian storekeepers 

tailors. Beyond this Is NamoU vUlage, the principal Fijian_ 

ment. South of the mill settlement is more scattered. Two miles 
away 1$ Xatambua, the headquaners of the District Commissioner 
for the Western District. A Government Training Institution, for 
training Fijian and Indian teachers, was established here in 1929; 
there is an attached ‘practising school' and also a government 
secondary school for Indians. 


Fl(^. 64 . Lauiotfl sugar miU 

Lolonyo/Fiju 1S74-1531, plate facirtff p. So (Suv^ 1931). 


Recent improventents in road communications, the beginning of 
pineapple growing on a large scale and the increasing numbers and 
pro^ierity of the Indian population, make the position of Lautoka 

t e second settlement and port in the colonv seem even more 
assured. 


Levuka (Fig. 63) 

l^^ka flat. 17® 41^ Sj long. 178" 51' e) is situated on the east coast 
o -alau. With Suva and Lautoka, it is one of the three ports of 
entry' for the colony. 

At one time Levuka w'as the principal port and European settle¬ 
ment in Fiji, It developed rapidly after i860, when cotton growing 
brought settlers to the islands. By 1870 there were many thriving 
usmessts there, and the harbour was continually busy with trading 
vessels from Australia and Xew Zealand, vessels engaged in the 
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native bbour traffic^ and schooners, and cuttera employed in the 
coastal trade. When a native Fijbn government was formed, under 
Thakombau^ in 1S71, Letmka became its capital. It remained the 
headquarters of government after British annexation in 1874 
(Pbte 10), But it was already recognized that the supremacy of 
Levuta was unlikely to be permanent. There was too little flat bnd 
available for a growing towii» and the harbour offered inadequate 
protection in easterly gales. Its situation on one of the smaller 
islands^ which had been an advantage w^hen hostilities benveen 
Tijians and Europeans were Likely to break out,, had become a draw¬ 
back with the pacification and development of Viti Levu* The 
government moved to Suva in 1882^ and business firms gradually 
followed it. In recent times Levuka has relied for such prosperity 
as it enjoyed mainly upon the copra trade; but the depressed 
-price of copra since 1931 has taken from it much even of this source 
of income. For inaJiy years Levuka has impressed by its unoccupied 
shops, its rusty iron roofs and the emptiness of its streets. 

The Port 

Levoika harbour lies behind two reefs, Mbabvu arid Likaleka, 
w bich are awash at low water. These lie roughly parallel w ith the 
shore and from i,ooo to 1,200 yd. distant from it. The passage into 
it normally used Is Xatumbari (or South) entrance, betiiveen these 
two reefs and roughly opposite the centre of the tow-n. It is about 
300 yd. w’ide between the 5-fathom lines and is usable by steamers 
either entering or leaving, under any conditions of weather and tide. 
Sailing vessel^ if leaving the port in an easterly wind, frequently 
use the Waito^m (or N'orth) entrance between Lekalcka and Mbuli- 
mbuU reefs. This is about 750 yd. wide betw-een the 5-fathom lines. 
The depth is about 7 fathoms, but there are several coral patches in 
mid^:hannel. 

Good protection from prevailitig winds is afforded, but in veiy^ 
bad weather heavy seas pass over the reefs* Weather reports are 
posted up during the hurricane season, and signals given to shipping 
of the approach of atmospheric conditions fHissibly foreshadowing 
a hurricane. There are tw'o anchorages. One is off the northern end 
of the town, in 16 fathoms, wdth a bottom of sand and mud. The 
other is nearly opposite the main wharf, in 10-15 fathoms, with a 
bottom of sand, mud and coral. 

Whanes^ At the south end of the town two wharves have been 
built on reclaimed land* One^ extending north-eastward, is small 



Plate 37. Ilie maJii street. Levulta 

HTie street frtllo^^'s the Ilitc of the share. The butldinup^ on the landward side 
CinEy, are t^'pical of those in many Paeiiie islands settlements. 



Plate 2,K Whan-ea, t.«v\jka 

Thelarwe huilding U the Post Office and Customs Mouse. Behind it, extendinn 
to the fish I-hand edge of the photogniph. is the Quiecn'a Whatf- 



Plate aq, Mnuse-huildtnif at .Sorrmsonlo. Tarcuni 
'I he cover! [lit of feeds tS beinj^'upplied to the woodt^n frnnteworh. 













Plate 30. Suva harbour 

A vieu looking west from near the hospital. In the foreground is Walu bay. On the low 



Plate 31. l*he Singatoka bridge 

A view looking south. The combination of shon plate-girder 
used in a number of bridges in Fiji, 


spans with 


simple piers is 
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and unimportant. The oiher^ kno’svn as the Queen's Wharf and 
stretching south-eastivards, is the main wharf (Plate zS). it is a 
little over 600 ft. in length. The landward end is old and of wooden 
constructbn; the seaward portion, 376 ft, long and 35 ft, wide, is 
newer and of concrete. There is a depth of 30 ft. alongside most of 
the w'harf on the north-eastern side and 17 ft. on the south-western. 
Nearer the centre of the town there are several small wooden jetties 
which are used by small boats. 

Port Foi'ihiies. The Queen's Wharf is lighted by electricitj'; and 
a supply of excellent water is available there. There are no lifting 
facilities, so that cargo has to be handled by ships^ derricks. The 
post office and oistoms house are situated on the reclaimed land at 
the end of the w'harf. Warehouse accommodation is available nearby, 
and the town has large sheds normally used for the storage of copra. 
No supplies of coal are maintained, but petrol is available in small 
quantities. There are no repair facilities. 


The Toten 

The towm of Le\Tita stretches northward along the narrow 
coastal flat for about 4 mile from the Queen^s Wffiarf and extends 
into the lower slopes of the steeply rising hills behind (Plate -7). 
To the north of this area are the narh^e ^dUages O'f Le^'nka and 
W aitovu I and to the south is Nasova, the site of Government House 
w^hen Le\nika was the capital and now of the residence of the District 
Commissioner for the Eastern District, 

A road runs through the town and follotvs the coast north and 
south, linking Levuka tvith Nasova, Waitovu and settlements 
further out, W^ithin the town other roads, or more properly laneSj 
branch out from it, forming a network which extends to the foot of 
the hills. 


The population of Lcviika has been declining for man'v years. 
In 1921 it was 1,479, but by 1936 it had fallen to 1,083, latter 
gure including about 300 mixed-bloods, 250 Fijians, 160 Mela¬ 
nesians, 150 Indians and under too Europeans. 

Levuka is well provided with public utilities and civil amenities. 
There is an electricity supply', and water is obtained from small 
reserv'oira on the Totongo and Vangandathe creeks. The town has 
a good public park and a town hali. There is a general hospital, under 
the control of a European medical officer. The Levuka school is 
the oldest in the colony providing education for Europeans. The 
missions maintain hostels for children attending it from a distance. 
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There are Roman Catholic and Methodist mission schools for 
Fijians and Indians outside the town. 

Levuka is in telephonic communication with other parts of 
CHalau and \sith Viti Levu. There b a VV/T station. 

LA-MBASA 

Lambasa (lai, 16'' 26' S, long. 179'" w) is situated on the north 
coast of Vanua Levu. It b the principal settleroem on the island. 
It became important when the Colonial Sugar Rehning Company 
erected a mill there and estabibhed plantations in the surrounding 
counm^ shortly after 1S90. At the present time the cane fields cover 
13,000 acres and spread over the low alluvial river flats along the 
coast for a dbtanoe of 35 miles. As in Viti Levu^ light railway tracks 
have been laid to bring the cane into the mill. The Lambasa mill is 
the third largest in Fiji, ranking after Lautoka and Rarawai; its 
capacity in a normal season is about 20,000 tons. 

TAe Anchorage 

There b no port at Lambasa, but excellent anchorage is available 
inside the barrier reef. It is approached through Mali passage, which 
is wade and deep, with soundings m mid-channel of 20-44 fathoms, 
sides steep-to and no outstanding obstacles. The passage runs from 
north-w'est to south-east. 

The anchorage lies between Mali bland and the mud flats off the 
mouths of the lambasa and Nggawa rivers, at a distance of 1,200 yd. 
from the shore. It is in 6 fathoms, on a bottom of soft mud. At 
Malau, just to the south-east of the anchorage, there is a boat pier. 
A firm of Chinese merchants maintains a store at this point, and a 
road runs from here to the setdement at Lambasa, about 7 miles 
inland. In 1936 three 50-ton lighters, two bunches and a steam 
pinnace tug were maintained for the handling of cargo; there was 
also reported to be a 6o-ton barge dredger. 

Both the Lambasa and Nggaw-a rivers are navigable for some 
distance, the btter as far as Lambasa by vessels drawing up to 5 ft. 
At Lambasa there is a small patent shp. 

The Settleinent 

Lambasa, like the other smaller settlements of Fiji, has not the 
form of a regular town. It co^titutes merely the nucleus of an 
economic and social unit of which the cane-growing areas make up 
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the major part. Lambasa itaelf centres round the sugar niiJ.1^ In its 
vicinity have grown up the ofEccs and stores of the Cotooial Sugar 
Refining Company and the houses of the company's employees. 
The headquarters of the District Commissioner for the Northern 
District are situated near by. As in the other milling centres, the 
majority of the population is Indian. The Indian settlement is 
ofScially known as the Township of Xasea, 


Other Settlements (Fig. 51) 

In addition to the ports described above* there are in Fiji several 
other commercial or industrial centres of some importance. Lite 
Lautoka and Lambasa, these are not regularly laid out towns but 
scattered settlements. Most are in Viti Levu and on the Circum- 
msular road (p. 227), 

Amongst the oldest established are the sugar^mQhng centres of 
Nausorij Penang and Mba. Nausori, 12 miles north-east of Suva and 
5 miles south of the government station at Nanduruloulou* lies on 
the left bank of the Rewa river* the most important navigable water¬ 
way in Fiji (p. 236). Since a sugar mill was built there in 18S0, 
Nausori has been essentially a milling centre. It b surrounded by a 
uttivork of railu-ays bringing the cane to the mill. Several of the 
principal merchant firms have branches in the settlement; and there 
are many small stores and an Indian market. Nausori is connected 
by a bridge (Fig. 68) with Ndavuilevu* on the opposite bank of the 
river, where there is a hotel and an important group of schools 
controlled by the Methodist mission. Penang, in the north-east of 
\iti Le^ni* about 90 miles by road from Nausori, is a settlement 
of similar character but smaller siae. The government station of 
Vaileka is situated there* and there b a hospital. From Penang there 
is a railway to the w^harf at Ellington (p* 225), about 7 miles to the 
north-east. The settlement of Mba, m north-western Viti Levu, 
lies on both sides of tlie Mba river, w'hich is crossed at this point 
by both road and railw'ay bridges. Small steamers can navigate the 
river as far as the settlement. On the right bank is the Rarawai sugar 
^il, the second largest in Fiji. The goveminent station of Namosau 
is on the left bank. There are several hospitals and schools, a number 
of stores and a hotel. 

Nandi, 19 miles south of Lautoka (p. 215), and Singaioka* on the 
Singatoka river in the south-west of Viti Levu, though not nulling 
centres, are in the middle of rich cane-growing areas. They are 
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Based on 

market towns, primarily for Indian farmers, and ha%e hospitals and 
schools; and in each case a government station has been established 
near by. Xavua, on the Navua river, about two-thirds of the wav 
from Singatoka to Suva, was formerly the she of a sugar mill; more 
recently a butter factor)' has been built there. The government 
station of Xaitonitoni is about a mile distant from Navua settlement, 
on the sea coast. 

Of much more recent growth are the gold-mining settlements at 
Vatukonla, in northern Viti Le’iti, and Vanawai. in the south of 
uctiou be^an at Vatukoula (Fig. 65) in 1935, and 
by the end of 193S the settlement had a population of about 2,000. 

In addition to industrial and residential buildings, there are several 
schools, a number of stores and a cinema; and the mining companies 
have provided extensive facilities for physical recreation. Several 
miles from \'atukoula, on the Circuminsular road, is the older 
settlement of Ta\via, w’lth a government station and a number of 
Indian stores. Vatia wharf (p. 225), about midway between Taxvja 
and Mba, provides the mines with sea communication. The settle¬ 
ment at Yanawai is very' similar to that at Vatukoula, but on a 
smaller scale. 

In a country so predominantly agricultural as Fiji, however, most 
of the people nattirally reside outside these main settlements. Apart 
from Fijian %ill 3 ges (p. 150) and the stores and schools which to 
some extent serve as social centres for the Indian farming popula¬ 
tion, the most important focal points in rural areas are the govern¬ 
ment stations. One, in some respects of particular interest, is Nanda- 
r I vatu (Plate 12), in the mount Victoria region of Viti I^vu, which 
was established about fifty' years ago as a centre in which Europeans 
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VaHikoula in 1939 
phoco^phs. 

could spend their holidays in a heaUhier climate than chat of the 
coastal districts. In addition to official buildings, it still has a number 
of bungalow-5 used for this purpose. In general, however, most 
government stations conform to a general pattern—with quarters 
for an administrative officer and his clerical staff and barracks for 
a detachment of police. In addition^ schools have in rnanv cases 
been built near bv+ 


COMMUNICATIONS 

PIji, in some ways similar to the Hawaiian islands, is much less 
fully developed, and communications are as a result far less elaborate. 
Nearly all traffic with the outside world centres on Viti Levu; inter¬ 
island services similarly radiate from Suva. Land commumcation^, 
in addition to the ubiquitous native tracks^ consist of narrow-gauge 
railways on pans of V^iti I^cvu and Vanua Levu and a limited net¬ 
work of vehicular roads (Figs. 66, 67). 

Sea CommuN'cations 

There axe three ports of entry: Suva, Lautoka and Levtika. The 
Overseas vessels call at Suva, even if they are 
\isiting Lautoka or Levuka as well. Regular passenger services are 
maintained by the Canadian-.^us ralasbn and Matson lines*- The 
former, which before the war held a mail coniract from the govern¬ 
ments of the three Dominions which it serv^ed and also received a 
grant of ;^5,ooo from the government of Fiji, runs a monthly service 
between Vancouver, Honolulu, Su%a, Auckland and Sydney. The ^ 
time taken between Suva and Auckland is 3 days and between 
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Suva and Honolulu about 8 days. The Matson Line, America n- 
owued, runs a serv'ice between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Honolulu, Pango Pango, Suva, Auckland, Sydney and Melbourne, 
The time taken between Suva and Pango Pango ia i day. This 
service is assisted by the United States government. The Union 


wr 
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Fiy. 66. Vixi and V anuB. L^inu; raj.t^A'Ayg. and regular IacoI shipping ^r%'ice& 

out (l) Fiji Lands and Sur^’ey Dtpartmcni map of \lti LciTJ, 1939; map 
in iHjt: Handbook of thtCotmyi&uva^ 19+3S; (3) G.S.G.S.nwp nOw 4193 (Cassint's 
projection). 

Steam Ship Company of Xew’’ Zealand runs a cargo service bettveen 
Australian and New Zealand ports and Vancouver, calling irregu¬ 
larly at Suva- the vessels used, of about 5,000 tons, also carry 
from 6 to I a passengers. The Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
maintains three ships for the transport of sugar and molasses to 
Australia and New Zealand j these vessels cany sugar in hulk and 
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arc al$o all equipped Avith tanks for the carriage of molasses. Other 
%'essels caJUng occasionally at Fiji—principally at Suva—-include 
liners on pleasure cruises^ cargo steamers from United Kingdom 
ports, oil tankers and copra vessels. These last» after declaration at 
a port of entrv^ sometimes load at Ellington or Vatia, on Viti Lcati, 
or at Lambasa, on Vanua Levu* 

IjKul Sea and RiveF Commuiiicatiom^^ Schooners and native canoes 
utre for many years the only practicable means of communLcatton 
between islands of the group and also with the inland districts of 
the larger islands. They have now largely been fitted with auxiliary 
engines or replaced by pow'ered craft. 

In .1939 there were 69 small craft of various kinds, totalling 
tons^ employed in trading within the colony. They included 
two neiv motor vessels of someAvhat less than 500 tons, and ten small 
steamers besides launches and auxiliarv^ sailing craft. The main 
services are controlled by Bums, Fhilp (South Sea) Company and 
Morris, Hedstrom, and receive subsidies. Copra, passengers, general 
merchandise and in some cases cattle are carried. The regular 
shipping routes link up Suva, Levuka and the coastal setdements 
of Vanua Lesai and Taveuni (Fig. 66); occasional trips are also made 
to Rotuma. 

Small steamers sometimes go also to Lautoka from Suva inside 
the reef, via the north coast. Before the opening of the Transmsular 
road this was the main means of communication benveen the two 
points. A route of some historical interest is that from Suva to 
Levuka, via the Lauthala and XaATiloa mouths of the Rewa river. 
It La available only to small vessels and makes use of a canal which 
was cut by the people of Mbau in order to passage to their 
canoes for an attack on the people of the Rew a delta. 

There is barge traffic on the Singatoka and the Mba rivers, and 
the Nav'ua and hCandi can be nav'igated bv boats for about ^ miles. 
The Rewa, navigable by launches for about 60 milcs^, is still an 
important watcriivay; sugar is carried doAvnstream from Xausori 
to Suva in barges tOAved by powerful tugs; bananas are brought 
dowm from higher upstream; and there is a launch service betAveen 
Nausori and VunindaAva. 

Railtmays 

All the railways in Fiji are oAvned by the C,S.R. Co., and their 
primary function is to serve the sugar industry'. Passengers arc 
earried free. They are all light railways, with a gauge of 2 ft. There 

aH<Ptei£«lII> 15 
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ate aboui 400 track miles of permancB-t vay and about 160 miles 
of portable tracks i the rolling stock consists of about 50 locomotives 
(Plate aa) and 5i5O0 tracks. In neatly all cases the railways follow 
the coast, and in places they have been built across mangrove swamps 
(Figs. 62, 66, 71, 72). 

On Viti Levu the principal stretch of railway extends east of 
Lautoka along the north coast to Tavua and south round the west 
coast to Slngatoka. A short stretch also runs from Vunindongoloa 
along the north coast to the Penang mill and eastwards to Ellington 
wharf. A small network of lines has also been built on the low- 
lying land to the cast of the Rew a river to feed the mill at Nausori. 
On Vanua Levu a series of lines runs out from Lambasa and ^asea 
for a shon distance eastward along the coast; their route mileage is 
about 90 miles. 

Rouds 

In Viti Levu the mountainous nature of the interior has restricted 
road construction. The longer rivers, by providing alternative means 
of communication and by making bridges necessary, have played 
their part in this retardation. Roads on the dry north-western side 
of the island w'ere completed many years before those on the south 
and east. The road between Koroveu and MatawailesTi w'as com¬ 
pleted only in 1933 and the road along the south coast in 193S. ’ 
Outside Viti Le^u there are sireiches of motor road on Ov'alau, 
Vanua Lcati and Taveuni. Everywhere else, inland communication 
depends on native tracks. These, forming a close netw^ork (Fig. 67), 
provide access to almost every part of the interior of the larger 
islands. Some can accommodate horse traffic, others can be used only 
by foot passengers. 

The general surface of the roads is officially described as ‘hard'. 
The normal method of road making, known as *mulching\ consists 
of placing a top dressing of gravel about 2 m. deep on a hard earth 
surface. Passing traffic rolls this gravel and provides a reasonably 
good surface. There is, how'everj a tendency' to develop ruts,, and 
this form of road does not stand up w'ell to very wet weather; but it 
is easily repaired. Recent developments may have led to considerable 
improvement in surfaces in some areas. There are many timber 
bridges still in use, but these are being rapidly replaced by simple 
steel-girder bridges on concrete piers with a concrete carriageway, 
usually built to a standard design w'ith spans of 30, 40 or 60 ft. 
Among the main river bridges are the Rewa bridge at Nausori, the 
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Singatoka bridge (Plate 31) and two bridges o\'er the Mba, one for 
rail traffic and the other for road. 

On 'Viti Levu, a road completely encircles the island, mnning 
near the coast on the north-west and south, but following the Rewa 
v^alley in the east* This road series to link Suva wth the various 
coastal settlements, sugar plantations and government stations. The 



t ig. 67. %'iti Lc^U imd V'anua L^vu: roads and track^i 
Based On same source as Fig* 66. 


thickly settled area round Suva is better servi'ed with roads than 
elsewhere. There are two mads betw'een Suva and the sugar^milling 
settlement at Xausori and local roads on the east bank of the Rewa 
arc fairly plentiful. 

Branch roads lead off the main road at various points. One from 
Nanduruloulou follows the Rewa river for about 7 miles. Another 
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from Korovou on :he east coast contmujes north^^-ard to Londoni, 
which is the tenrunal point of the cable to Ovabu. 

Of the two roads beuveen Suva and Nausori, the Princess road 
via Tamavua and Tholoisuva follows the high ground, while the 
other, near sea level, is Liable to be muddy m wet weather. The 
Rewa bridge (Fig. 68), opened in 1937^ takes all traffic going north 
from Suva, It consists of three 60-ft. approach spans and nine 12-ft. 
N-girder spans on Cylindrical double columns joined by concrete 
ties. There is room for two lines of traffic, with footpaths on 
cither side. From Nausori the main road runs north to Tavua. 
Parts are mountainous, especially the section which foUoivs the 
Wainimbuka through a gorge about too ft. above the river bed. 



Fir. 63. The brid]{e, Viti Levy. 
Drdu'n rroiti d pbotQRraph. 


Along the north coast between Tavua and Lautoka, the road follows, 
the coast through sugar plantations and is comparatively flat. The 
bridge os-er the Mba river is under water at times, but floods usually 
subside sufficiently within a feiv hours to allow' the road to be re¬ 
opened for traffic. Between Lautoka and Singatoka the road is 

through flat land. The last section of the road to be opened_ 

between Sovi bay and Navua in 193S—has some very hiliv stretches 
and many hairpin bends. 

On Vanua Leva a road joins Lambasa and Nasca with branches 
to Tambia, about 10 miles westivard, and to Mbuileka and beyond 
Matailamba^ on the cast. The only road on the rest of the island is 
a short stretch running eastward from Vunisca. 

On Ovalau and Taveuni there are coastal roads (Fig. 67). 
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Air Commvnicatiitns 

Attempts to establish mlernal air services were made about 1931, 
when Fiji Airways operated two seaplanes with 3 government 
subsidy^ to provide communicatTon between Suva and Ellington 
and Suva and Singatoka, In 1935 the subsidy was withdrawn. The 
first and only overseas air service was inaugurated in September 
1941^ when Pan-American Airways made Suv-a a point of call ea 
route from San Francisco 10 Auckland. A aoo-ton fioat was moored 
in Lauthala bay to provide a landing stage and fueling facilities. 
Lauthala bay wus selected in preference to Suva because the visibility 
is generally better and there are fewer obstructions to aircraft 
landing. 

. Before the war there were no regular airfields. Recently two of the 
ports have been equipped to handle seaplanes, and two airfields have 
been built on Levu. Several long stretches of sandy beach on 
the south coast of Viti I.evu would make suitable emergency landings 
for aircraft i and many of the lagoons behind the barrier reefs would 
provide protected landing places and anchorages. 

Signal Cammumcations 

Suva is a station on the submarine cable between Vancouver and 
Aucklandj being linked directly with Fanning island and Norfolk 
island. 

Telephone communication is fairly well developed on \^ti Levu 
and Ovalau, limited on Vanua and Taveuni and lacking else¬ 
where. Ov'alau is linked to Viti Levu by a submarine telephone cable 
from Londoni. On Viti there are trunk lines from Suva to 

Nausori, Vunindawa and London!; and» by way of Nav^ia^ Nandi, 
Tavua, etc., to Nandari\'atu. ITiere are also sb'jrt trunk lines on 
Vanua l^vu and Taveimi. 

W ;T communication in the group is maintained by si.^ govem- 
ment-ow'ned stations. These are situated at Suva and Lautoka, on 
Viti Levuj Levuka, on Ovdau; Lambasa and Savusavii, on \"anua 
Levu: and on Taveuni. The smaller stations have a range of 250 
miles; the station at Suva normally maintains contact with New 
Zealand. There is also a small station on Makongai island which 
communicates with Le\^ka. 

'I'here are 17 post offices in the colony. Mails are carried by motor 
lorry round Viti I^evu, and by the subsidized inter-insuIar ships to 
Vanua Levu^ Taveuni and Rotuma. Alails for outlying islands not 
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DJI the regular steamer routes are conveyed by schooners^ cutters 
or launches. In some dlstrictSj notably the south coast of Taveuni* 
mad is still distributed by native carriers, 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
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inciit^ 1 Reef iinjcturc ic described by W, M. DaiTi. ‘The I sJandji and 
Reef* of Fiji', T7re CtK^iiphiral Jatfrruil^ \oi. LV'* pp, 34-43., 377"« 
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Laura Thompson, ‘Southern Lau, Fiji: An EthnOgtaphy', Remire P. Bishop 
A/uretnm Bulletin, no. ibs (Honolulu. 1940). A collection of Fijian legends is con¬ 
tained in Lorimer Fison, Tales from Old Fiji (London, 1907). The Btandard 
dictionary of the Fijian language was, until verv" recently: D- Hazlewood, A Fjj'iflTt 
and Ertglish and cm EttsUsh and Fijian Dictior.ary (London , s 872). A new diclionary' 
has recently been published by A, Capcil, .id Ness Fijian Dictionary (Sydney, 
1941). There it e good gmmmar hy C- hL Churchward, .4 AW Fijian GrammcB^ 
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Thcre is a certain amount of information, on government and social servTCeS 
in all of the geneniJ works mentioned in die first paragraph of thia note and in the 
more recent of those listed under history and culture- -An interesting (though now 
somewhat out-of-<late) summaiy is given in: Sir Everard ira Thum, 'Fiji as a 
Crown Colony', TliC Quatierly RevittC, vol. CCSVl, pp. 33-78 (London, I9t2), 
The educational system is described by C. W. Mann, Eifuf atiaw iwFjfj'r Australian 
Couneit fat EduCatioital ReSeatth PfibUcations, OO* 33 (Melbourne, iMSjt and 
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considerable discussion of health matTOrs In S. M, Ijimbcrt. .4 Doctor in Poiadiie 
(London, 1943). The mosi adequate sumnnary' of Bovemment and social services 
hown'er, is that in the Colonial Office Annual Ptport pit flip Social amt Econoiak 
Frogttii of PeopU Ft/i. -Mofre deoiled infomuiion ia to be found in the 
official publicaiiorLE of the colonial eovcminent lisied in an earlier paragraph. 
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above and in official publtcaiiona. Amongst much early materia! on, economic 
subjects the most mierrstinB is. perhaps: W. C, Pechy, Fijian Cotloa Culture, and 
PiuntePi Guide la tkf Isltiiuh (London, 1870); and John Home, Fiji: Remarki OH 
the Agricuitural Proifxcls 0/ Fiji (Leviika, 1S7S). A sun^y. from the poini of view 
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its Future and Possibilities^ Umted Empire^ voh 3tv, pp. 4.3:3.^ (London, 1934)^ 
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port of Suva by A. A. Ragg, ^The Port of Suva, Fiji; Its HEsTory and Development^ 
Inttitution of Cicil E»gmecrt, Selected Engineering Papers^ no. 171 (London, 1^34), 
and a note on railways hy J* B. Snell, ’The Fijian Railway', Raihaiy Magazme] 
vol. xc, p. 307 (London, 1944). * 
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Chapter VI 

INDIVIDUAL ISLANDS OF THE FIJI GROUP 

Vili Lcvui Vanm Levu: Knnda^'u; Luimjviti Group t Yasaua 

Group: Lau Group 

VITI LEYV 

Viti Le^u lies approximately between lat. iB' and i8* 17" s and 
long. T77* 15' and 178* 43' e. With an area of 4,053 sq. mi 1 e$, it 
comprises more than half the total land surface of the group and 
though less in size than New Caledonia and Hawaii, is one of the 
largest islands in the Pacific. 

Reb'ef (Fig, 69) 

Viti Le^TJ can be divided into four distinct types of country” (i) the 
high central Rairaimatuku plateau; (ii) the mountain ranges ;,(iii) large 
zones of hilly uplands, much dissected by rivers; and (iv) the coastal 
areas, consisting of low-lying plains near the coast and in the 
deltas of the principal Hvers and of low rounded hills further inland. 

The Rairaimatu^ P/aieau. This area, in the centre of the island, 
is about 50 sq. miles in extent and lies at a height of from 3,000 to 
ft. above sea Ie\'el. It is swampy' and mainlv cov'ered with dense 
forest. To the east and west its sides drop sheer for about z,ooo ft. 
into the rher valley's; to the north and south it merges into the 
mountains. 

The Ahimtitim. Running north and south respectively from the 
Rairaimatuku plateau, the Kaui^andra and . Tikittmi ranges form the ' 
central backbone of the island. Near its southern end the former 
reaches a height of 4,431 ft. at mount Victoria (Tomaniivi), the 
highest peak in Fiji. From this point it trends north-eastwards to 
Ulunda (2,840 ft.), whence it follows the coast eastwards. The 
southern range reaches 3^7^ ft- Monavatu, in the centre of ihe 
island, 3,071 fL atTikituru and 3,060 ft. at mount Gordon (Tuvatau), 
some 10 miles from the coast. 

At its north-eastern end the Kauvandra range merges into the 
North-east Coastal range, which follow's the line of the coast south¬ 
ward as far as Tailevu point. The Tiki turn range simiLarly joins the 
Lokale^ii (or South Coastal) range. There are also mountain com¬ 
plexes in the west and south-east of the island less closely linked 
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with the central ranges. In the west the Naloto range hounds the 
Tholo West uplands and is Joined by a high ridge to the Mount Evans 
(Thonoa) range, parallel to it but nearer the coast. The latter reaches 
a height of 3,921 ft, at mount Evans, about 10 miles inland from 
Lauioka, In the south-east the Korombasambasanga (Najubui) 
range runs north and south. It includes a number of high volcanic 



Fig, 6g. Viti Lc\"u: relief 

For gtn^rsi key txj Kymbok «« pp. lO-lt. A, Mount Evans; B, Mcmnt Victofia;^ 
B C, VolukalihalE; Konemba; E, Malua; Monjivaru; C, N^mbtiLfilc^'U. I, 

TYiatuku plaTt&U'; Kauvnndra ranges 3. Noirh-ea^t coastal riitlgc; 4, Tikiniru 
r^Rc; 5, Lokd«vu range; 6, ^alato langi:^ 7, Mount Evans nrnge: S, Niika$4vu 
nuiRc; Nambui riinge; ta, Xarnosi^Rcwa ranges 11, Nausori hcghliLUds; ll^ThoIo 
Ea»t upl^ds; 13, Tbolo West uplands; 14, Navua uplands. Th4 rsrtgcs shown ore 
gen«rally above z.oei* fl. Bat ihe Ivokalevu range tj), the ridge south of Koiomba 
(D) and the greater part of the Nonh-oasi Coastal range tjp-all qf lesser altitude 
—are indicated to complete the major ipennja. Based on Fiji [^nds and Survey 
Department trwp uf Vjti LeviA, 1535. 


peaks bounded by precipices falling several thousand feet. At 
Vuimasia it reaches 3,948 ft. To the east of it the Mendrausuthu 
range runs parallel to it, a wall of coarse volcanic rock, about 2*000 ft* 
high, which cuts across some of its ridges and spurs. From near the 
southern end of the Korombasambasanga range, and divided from 
the Mendrausuthu range by the Waindina river, another range 
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stretches easn^'ards roughly parallel with the coast. This is known 
as the Namosi-Rewa range. It includes the mountains seen across 
Suva harbour. 

Tfie HiUy Uplioids. I'he areas beweeu the mountain ranges 
consbt of well-rounded hills, rising generally to between i.ooo and 
a,ooo ft,, much cut up by the rivers passing through them. The 
largest of these regions (the Tholo East uplands) covers about 
700 sq. miles in the north-east of the island. It is covered in its 
western part by rain forest; further east it is grass-covered, with 
forest only in the gullies. It is drained fay tributaries of the Rewa, 
The Xavua uplands^ lyi^>g behind the South Coastal range and 
drained by the Navua river^ are rather similar, though more difficult 
to penetrate. They cover roughly 300 sq, miles. To the west of the 
central ranges the Tholo West uplands cover between 500 and 600 
sq. miles. Lying in the dry zone of the island they are knowm as 
talasinga (sunburnt lands), covered with grass and reeds and pre-. 
senting to the ey^e an expanse of brown or gTeenish-yeUow, broken 
only by occasional patches of green forest. 

The Coastai Zones. The hilly regions inland from the coasts are 
generally stmllar in forniation to the uplands^ consisting of rounded 
hills and of steep-sided valleySj through which the rivers and 
streams make their way to the sea; but they are of much low'er 
altitude. The land between the Tholo East uplands and the south¬ 
east coasts for example, is of this wpe. Inland near Nanduruloulou 
the hilb are about 500 ft, high* but they decrease in height towards 
the coast* There are similar areas of considerable extent between 
Singaiofca and Nandi and between Lautoka and the IMba river. In 
vegetation they also mark the transition between the uplands and the 
littoral zone proper. Inland they are covered by dense forest in the 
wet part of the island and by grass and reeds in the dry; towards 
the coast they merge into the cultivated area and are planted with 
sugar cane, rice and other crops* 

The plains which fringe the coast are generally narrow except in 
the regions of the deltas of the principal rivers, ivhere they broaden 
out. They contain the richest soils in the island and are densely 
populated and intensively cultivated. 

The Rivers 

I he drainage pattern of Viti Levu is complex (Fig, 70), There are 
five major river systems—those of the Rewa, Navua* Singatoka, 
Nandi and Mba—and numerous coastal streams. 
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TKe largest, the Rewa, is formed of four main streams—the 
Wamimbuka, Wainimalaj Waindina and Waimatiu—besides a 
multitude of minor tributaries. It drains a third of the island.^ The 
Wainimbuka and Wainimaia start as mountain torrents on the south 
Hank of the Kam-andra range and join in the broad plain around 
Vunindawa. The combined stream^ kna^ni from this point as the 
Rewa, flows for some miles through a deep gorge bet^veen soapstone 
hills, and many tributaries enter it m the form of falls or cascades. 
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^ Fig. 70. Viti LitViJ^ drainage 

Tributaries of the Revi-fl flic indicated its follows; 1, VVainimbulcfl; z, Lawakl; 
3^ WflinimaJa; 4. WaindiTia; S> Waim^U. Eased on samt aouice as Fig. 

Below Viria it broadens and receives its t%%o other main tributaries, 
the Waindina and Waimanu, from the west. In ita lower reaches the 
channel of the Rewa is broad and deep^ but in places obstructed with 
sandbanks. The banks of the river are higher than the plains behind, 
and there is occasional flooding. It enters the sea through an extensive 
delta. There are three main mouths. The river is navigable fay small 
steamboats for about 6o miles (Plaie 32). In the lower reaches there 
is considerable barge traffic betw^een the sugar mill at Xausori 
and the mouth. 
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'I’he Navua river rises in the vicinity of mount Gordon and drains 
the forested uplands between the TikJturu and Lokale\'u ranges. 
Its most important tributar>% the Wainikoroilava, has its source 
further to the north-east in the Rorombasambasanga range, and 
within a short distance of many streams draining into the Rewa 
system. In its lower reaches the river flows through a deep canyon 
with vegetation-clad walls rising up to 300 ft. It enters the sea through 
tw’o mouthsj on either side of Xdeumba bland. It is navigable for 
boats for about 5 miles (Plate 33)* 

The Singatoka river rises near Nandarivatu, in the north-west of 
the island, and flow's in a generally south-westerly direction towards 
the sea. It drains the extensive taiasinga lands of Tholo West, About 
15 miles from the sea it enters a fertile flood plain, through which it 
flow's'betw een raised banks. It enters the sea over a sand-bar, on 
w'hich the waves break. It is navigable for small boats over a con¬ 
siderable distance. 

The Nandi river, which with its tributaries drains the lands 
between the Nausori highlands and the sea, is the smallest of the 
major river systems. I'he main river is navigable by boats for some 
distance. 

The Mba river rises near the Singatoka and flow's parallel to it for 
some dbtance; it then turns north and reaches the sea in the north- 
w'est of the island. Since it drains the driest part of the island it 
often carries little water, but it is liable to flood. It enters the sea by 
three mouths w'hich cross an extensive mangrove-covered delta. 
The river is natigable for small steamers as far as Mba settlement, 
where the Rarawai sugar mill is situated. 

Coasts 

The coast of Viti Lievu is surrounded bv an extensive reef system 
(Figs. 34, 71, 72). For the most part it forma a barrier reef linked by 
patches of detached coral to the reef systems of neighbouring islands, 
rhe islands of Qvalau and Moturiki are actually within the \ iti 
Lcvu reef. Over large stretches of coast the waters between reef and 
shore are deep and navigable, though requiring careful navigation 
because of the presence of coral patches. There arc numerous small 
stretches of fringing reef, short beaches and many mangrove swamps. 
Behind the shoreline the land is for the most part low and rolling. 
Communication b provided by a coastal road and raiKvay (Figs. 66, 
67). There are few European settlements but many native villages. 

Thr Souih-tcest and South Coasts. From Uverite point, the most 
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westerly point m the island, to XaLuidok. a distance of about to 
miles, the coast IS protected by a barrier reef. There is a small boat 
p^ge the reef and a pass opposite Likuri harbour. Eastward 

of ^atandola to within 2 miles of the mouth of the Singatoka river 
^ere is only a fnn^ng reef, and at the latter point this gives place 

f the Singatoka the reef is again fringing 

^ f^ as Senia harbour, 11 miles west of Xavua, where a barrier reef 
logins ag^n. Over this stretch there are occasional bays, with passes 
through the fringing reef and small benches at their heads. Between 
\ iti LevAi and Mbengga island, off the mouth of the Xav'ua river, 
there is a deep-ivater channel clear of coral patches. Immediately to 
the wsE of the Navua river is Rovondrau bay, protected from the 
prevailing wind and with an extensive sandy beach. Between Rovon¬ 
drau and Suva harbour (p. 212) there are both fringing and barrier 
reefs, the latter being about 3 miles: from the coast. 

The Seuth-eaa and Emt Coasts. East of Suva, barrier reefs continue 
Md extending north-eastwards enclose the islands of CKalau and 
Moturiki. The outer patches of reef are in places as much as 2 miles 
Wide and are awash at low water. 

In Lauthala bay and again north of Kamba point the ivaters 
within the reef are navigable, though in many places studded with 
detaefed coral. In the region of the Rewa delta, however, between 
the Nukulau and Navuloa mouths, the reef is backed by mud flats 
which are only passable by boats at half tide. The shores of the delta 
T ““Sre' es, and these extend northward for a further 

S nules beyond the Xai^oa mouth. The hinterland remains flat and 
icatuTelcss as far as Tailevu point. 

North of T^Uevu point conditions change. Small teefe extend 
north-eastwards to join the reef system of Vanua Levu, leaving the 
^tu 1 Ra channel, about j miles wide, as the onlv unobstructed 
deep-water passage between the two islands. The shoreline between 
Lmlevu point and Viti Levu hay. about 23 miles, is also markedly 
different, with a fnnging reef, and an alternation of bluffs and rf 
smaff bays with sandy beaches. Viti Levu bay is a major indentation 
in the c^t. about 4 miles wide at its head and 5 miles deep The 
wmers of the Rukunitu irver drain into it. Its shores are a succession 
Of stony beaches, patches of mangrove swamp and bluffs 

The North c^t The whole of the north coast, from Viti Levu 
toy to the mouth of the Mba river, is protected by; a well-developed 
bamer reef system. There are a number of passes, and the waters 
inside the reef are much used for navigation. In the channel are a 
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number of off^lyiog islands^—in the extreme north-east^ Xananu i 
Ra and Xananu i Thake; Malake* 5 miles further ’west* rising to 7^2 
ft. and fringed ^vLlh mangroves on its northern side; Tovu and 
^'lathuata; and \atia Lailai+ off Vatia point. The northern shore of 
Viti Levu is irregular, with occasional headlands where spurs from 
the ranges reach the coast, a few beaches^ patches of detached or 
fringing coral, mudbahks and extensive mangrove swamps (Fig. 73). 

The Ti erf Comt. Beyond the Mba river, south-westwajds to Nandi 
bav, the off-lying reefs are more scattered. As far as Nakorokoro 
point the shore is characterised by fringing reefs, mudbanks and 
mangroves. About 4 miles north of Nakorokoro is the settlement of 
Lautoka (p. :2i5). South of Nakorokoro (which is marked by a iight- 



Fig- 73. Mnliike jaland and Na^'uaii'na (aboui 

Looking northwaids from near \'aileko, on ih« noirh coaEt of Vid Levu. The 
mangruve swamps^ inundated « high tide, are still typical of much of the north ««at 
of the iahmd. Based on a watercolour drawing' by Miss C. F. Cordon Cufiuning. 

house) is Xandi bay, about 5 miles across and between 3 and 4 miles 
deep. Its shore is flat, with sandy beaches and off-lying mudbanks. 
'■file coast further south, as far as Uverite point, is similar in character 
to that inimediately to the northward of Nakorokoro. Near Uverite 
point the Malolo reef approaches the Viti Levu coast. 

ATichortiges 

Viti Levu has many fine anchorages (Fig, 69), among which Suva 
harbour (P'ate 30) is best known and probably the finest. They are 
nearly all in deep and well-protected waters behind the barrier reefs. 
Only in the west of the island is it necessaiy^ to make use of open 
roadsteads. 

The Sovth-ieest and South Coaits, In the south-w-esi is Likuri 
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harbour^ small and dtfiicult of access for sailing vessels but well 
■sheltered in all weathers. Entry is through a pass in the barrier reef. 
Anchorage is m 3 fathoms on a mad bottom. Natandola harbour, 
miles $quth*east, provides a poor anchorage in + to 5 fathoms 
close to Nuro (Songo) island; it is subject to a hea^y swell. Similarly 
subject to swell and also open to the south is Thm-u harbour, 5i 
miles further east. Entrance b through a break in the reef 4So'yd' 
wide. Anchorage is in 5 fathoms on a sandy.bottom. On the east side 
of the bay there is a large boat harbour, between Yanutha bland and 
the shore. 

lo. the 4® miles of coast eastivard of Thuvu there are only three 
araall exposed anchorages, at Sovi, KorolevTt and Vunaniu. Senia 
(Yarawa) harbour is then reached. It is larger and is well protected 
by the Serua reef from ad quarters. The best anchorage is 1,200 yd. 
eastwards of Serua islet, in 16 fathoms on a mud bottom. Rovondrau 
bay, iQ miles further east, has 2 large expanse of comparatively 
shallow and partly protected water possessing some possibilities as 
an anchorage. Immediately bey^ond Rovondrau there is good shelter 
for Small vessels in the Naviia roads, between the t^vo mouths of the 
NaA-ua river. Anchorage is in 4 fathoms on a mud bottom. At Nai- 
tonitoni, miles north-east of XaA-ua, good anchorage is obtainable 
in about 6 fathoms, protected by the reef. The best anchorage is 
reached through Tangoro passage. There is a small pier opposite 
the village. 

Eastward of Naatonitoni there is probably anchorage for small 
craft at Nanggara and Veivatuloa. The most important anchorage 
area in the whole island Is then reached, with ample accommodation 
for large ships. Namuka harbour, i l miles from Veivatuloa, is reached 
through the Namuka passage, OA'er a mile long and rather over ^ mile 
wude, with deep water in the channel. Anchorage is in 16 fathoms and 
is well protected by high ground on the east and by reefs to seaward. 
Eastward of Xamuka is Suva harbour (p. 212). .^bout 2 miles beyond 
Suva is Lauthala harbour, an area of about 4 sq. miles, protected by 
high land to the west and north, by the mud flats and mangrove 
swamps of the Rewa delta to the east, and by reefs to seaward. Entry 
is either through the Xukumbuthu passage, with a width of 150 yd. 
beuveen 5-fathom lines, or by a shallow' channel inside the reef from 
Suva harbour. . 4 nchorage is in depths varying from 5 to 14 fathoms 
on a muddy bottom. The eastern part of the harbour is knowm as 
Port Xukulau, because cargoes brought down the Rewa river in 
barges were frequently transhipped there. Between the Kukniau 
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and Nasoata mouths of the Rc\va is the anchorage known as the 
Rew^ roads. It is slightly protected from the east by the Nasilai reef, 
but in strong winds this protection is inadequate. Muddy water from 
the river also makes it dangerous by obscuring obstacles. 

The East Coast. In the extreme south-east of the island anchorage 
can be obtained in a small bay at the Nasilai mouth of the Rewa, in 
8 fathoms on a sandy bottom, with good protection from all w inds 
But between here and T^lcvu point, over 30 miles to the north, 
there are no known good anchorages. The extensive Mbau waters, 
wthin the barrier reef, are much obstructed by coral and by mud- 
banks. 'Fhere is fair anchorage in the lee of Nggoma Levu Island, off 
Tailevu point, m 7 fathoms, and on the west side of Tanavuso point 
10 miles further north. Benveen here and Viti Levu bay, some 
14 ^Ics to the nor^ward, all the bays provide good anchoraw on a 
mi^dy bottom. Viti Uvu bay (p. 238), with a depth of about 12 
fathoms, should provide a possible anchorage, though it has been 
httle used as such in recent years. 

The North Coast, i^chorages on the north coast, between Volivoli 
point and the Mba river, are nearly all inside the barrier reef, and 
approach to them is difficult. In the north-east there b good holding 
^ound between the island of Nananu i Thake and Yanutha islet on 
blue mud with depths of 13-16 fathoms. The anchorage is well 
protected by the reef joining the islands. Six miles to the west, 
^chorage IS obtainable to the south-west of Malake island in 12 
fathoms. To the westward of .Mathuata island there is veri’ good 
^chorag^for s^ll craft in a bight in the reef joining the island to 
^ iminland, and for larger vesseU slightly further west, in 9 fathoms. 

the mouth of the Mba nver, anchorage is available on a mud 
bottom m any convenient depth in the Mba roads. 

The W^t Coast. About 18 miles south-west of Mba is the port of 
l^utoka (p. 215). The only other anchorage on the west coast north 
of Uvente point is m Nandi bay, which is open to the west but 
partly prot^ed by off-lying islands. The depth of water decreases 
from II fathoms to 2I fathoms near the shore; holding ground is 

rrl^ri’ 'r '<> 'he »uth-east 

of lakuilau islet m 4 fathoms. 

Social and Economic Conditions 

1^2 m'!'* ''** had a population of 

PoP^htion of the group, 
(p. 211) IS both the political and commercial centre of the 

G H (Plcific HI) 
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colonyt all important industries art carried on m the bUnd, The 

gener^ review of social and economic conditions in Fiji given in 
Chapters IV and V thus adequately covers conditions in Viti Le%ni. 


ISL. 4 XDS OFF VITI LEVO 

5 ciincr«d round tht coast of Viti Lc^u are islBiids i^hich ore fier« described 

in sequence trom the Manuuiiidu group, Ul the w«l, to thiqsc off the southern 
cO^. The numerous small isliinds on the east and north Coasts often foiming 
portions of river deltas have already been metiiloned (pp. 


Mamanutha Group 

Some zo mites to the south of ’VVaya in the Yasawa group and to the east of ibe 
Mamanutha <ree£s ties a scattered group of StoaU islets^ each a square mile of less 
in area* The lai^est aic.'&om. north lO south, Vomo. Tokotiti, Yanuya, Ta^tM and 
iVlaria. Vomo, Yanuya and Tavua arc inhabiied. 

Malolo 

MbIoIo (lat. 17=’ 45' s, long. 177* 11' E) ii “ roust'b’ circular island about 2 miles 
in nlisineier and with an area of about 4 sq. miJea, It has a central peak about 
750 ft. high. The popuhitiun is sThe shore is aiurounded with cecf, and a mile 
to the nonh-west is the islet of NguaUtOj while a similar distance to the south-east 
lies the rhomboidal islet of Matolo Lailai with a population of tg in ig'36- 


VaTU IjELE 

Vatu Lele (lat, iS* 3.0' S, long. 177° 40' e). a long lanceolate island, lies 36 miles 
north-west of cape Washington in Kanda'i'u and nearly 20 miles to the southward 
of the mouth of the Singaioka, on Viti t^'u. Ita grestest length from north to south 
is about 6 miles and its greatest breadth nearly 3 miles. It is a mass of elevated 
limestone w ith BltC top chat dips gently from west to east and Supports palms, 
casuaiina, pandanus and dense bruShu'OOdr Cotol reef fringes the west shore and 
forms a barrier off the east coast. ■'Hie enclosed lagoon is shallow and Unsafe at low 
water for vessels'drawing o%'er to ftr The west CQ^t is precipitous with cliffs up to 
IOC ft. high (Plate 13) Biid occasional Sandy beaches; the east coast is low and 
flat. The fpur villages, all on the east coast, contained a population of 395 in 1936. 
Small quantities of sweet potatoes and >iutis are available but there is no good water. 


Mbengca and Yaxutha 

Mbcngga (lat, 18*^ 23* S, long. 173° 08* E)Sa a rou^ly circular island.of volctnic 
origin, Iving about 6 miles south of the mouth of the Navuj riii'er on the 
south coast of Viti Ijivu. Its diameter is about 4 miles and its area 14 sq* miles. 
A massive barrier reef encircles it and the much smaller island oJf Yanuths, 
about 6 miles to the west. To the south-east, south and south-west the reef is 
utibraken, but on the north-east and north-wet is reduced to a few Elated 
patches with sc^'cral deep and wide passages between. On the north there U a 
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break of several miln. The interior of IVlbcnj^a is mouniromou^ xvJth a cenirslly 
placed hill I >400' ft. hijjh and a lidge containirti; several OEher high peaks which 
mns, fr™ this to the SOtiEh-iiest coait, T\m coastline is broken by thiec large 
havi: Ka^-anpa on the wesi coast; a bay on the SOUth^es^I (Plate 15) w ith the 
islet of MotuHki off it; 4ind Maluinil bay on the north-east. Sandy beaches fringe 
the wesiem shores, while there a« precipiTOUS clilf^ of conglomeiate on the cast 
fP'E- 74). Fringing Ttefs occur e\-enT*heie except in KflvangT bay* The whole 


Fi& 74. Cliffs on the east side of iMbenRpa 
^^cse clifFs arc ct^posed of a volcanic conslomcrate breccia. Based on A. Agassia, 
„ ^ ^d Reef* of Fiji'f Bulfetiii 0/ the Mutrtfrtt ((f Comtyaralire 

£Ooiogy ni ti arvard Coittge^ vol. 3(XXni, plate 46 (Cambridge^ Mas.^ lSgp>. 


island is densely em'ered with vegctariori. Tho eight viEljage& OH the coast contained 
a population of 5^ m 11936. 

Yanutba island, roughly circular in outline, i» about mde* long and nearly 
a mile Wide, Ji contairiS two peats, one 450 and the other 380 ft, high, 
n ^ 1 ^- sttiall islets and many coral heads dCCur in the Mbcngga lagOOn. 

epths inside the lagoon are mostly from 10 lo 20 fathoms- Frigate pa&Sage on its 
wwcrrt side can be used by ves^b of any size, ivhile Cutter passage,, due esjt of 
M bengga, is narrow an d difficult for soiling AiesseTs. 
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VANUA LEVU 

Vanua Lei'll (Figs. 75, 76)^ the second largest island in the archi¬ 
pelago, lies approximately between lat. 16“ oS^ and 17“ 01' s and 
long. 178® 30' E and 179® 55^ w. Of irregular form, its greatest 
length is 114 miles, its average breadth iS to ao miles, and its area 
2,137 nides* 


Relief 

The mountains of the island may be divided into three groups: 
(i) the main backbone of the island; (u) the hills along the north 



Fig. 75. Vimua Leg'll ] relief 

ContiOurK arc only approximate. Baa«i on: {[) H. B. Guppy, Ohirrcatiimt nf d 
i^aJuraliit m the Pacific belviem 1896 and vuK I, map p. i (London, 

1903); (?) G-S-G.S. map no. 4^9^ (CaX&mi'it pinjeetion). 

coast; and (hi) mountains of the Natewa peninsula. The main range 
begins in a chain of low hills in the Seatovo peninsula, at the south¬ 
western end of the island, and trends north-east forming successively 
the Natewa plateau, the Wainunu tableland and the Korotini table¬ 
land, with many high peaks including Xdelaikoro (3,085 ft.), Nasoro- 
levu (3,386 ft.) and mount Thurston (3,139 ft.). The motmiains in the 
Natewa peninsula consist of three main groups—in the west, south¬ 
east and north-east—culminating in mount Ngala, a peak 2,740 ft. 
in height. 

The plains of Vanua Levu are lower, flatter and drier than those 
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of VLti Levti. Those berween the main range and the north coast are 
much larger than the plains to "the south of the mountains. They 
consist of level lava flows overlaid by ‘soapstones* and are covered 
with grasSj ferns and reeds with occasional clumps of tree. The 
plains to the south of the main ranges are no more than discontinuous 
areas averaging 2 or 3 miles wide. Rivers flowing from the southern 
slopes of the main range to the sea are short, straight and vef>’ 
sw^ift-flowiikg^ iTie northern rivers have more ramifications and 
pursue sinuous courses to the sea. All the larger rivers have swampy 
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Fig. 76. Vanua Lci~u; draiiiiige and hot spHai^^ £<LTl]t!iDi«itE 

Alt th« villages tnarked bod loo or inh&biCiuits in (Cxftpt Mbna and 

Nomboitwalu, U'hich are included for their historical and administisEh'c gi^ifVcanc^y 
Based on: £i) G.S.G.S. map rto. 4x95(Cassini's projeerEon) forco^dine smddraina^ 
pattern; (±} H. B. Guppy, ObMvrtatiottt of a yaturaiist in thf pQCife bctrreai 
and 1 vol. I, map facinp^ p. 1 (London, 1 ; (3) /I on thr Fiji Cenmi, 

1936 (Suva, 1936). 


deltas covered wnth mangroves. From west to east, the main northern 
rivers are the Lekutu, Sarawangga, Ndreketi, Wailevu, X^mbasa, 
Nggswa, Mbuthaisau, Wainikoro and Nasavu. The Lamhasa and 
Nggawa are joined by a cross stream inland of the mangrove 
area at their mouths. The mouths of the Lekutu, Sarawangga and 
Ndreketi are ports of call for the inter-island steamers. The Ndrcketi 
is navigable for i8 miles; the Nggawa, on which are situated the 
government station and sugar centre of Lambasa, is navigable by 
boats for lo miles from its mouth. 
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Coasts 

Fringing coral reefs are present everj-K'here except along a stretch 
of the north coast from the Lekuto to the Xdreketi rivers and locally 
at the mouths of most rivers. Along the north coast there is in 
addition a series of off-lying reefs, the outermost being the Great 
Sea reef which ejctends in a long arc from Round island passage in 
the Yasawa group. Among major openings through it arc the ^lali 
pass opposite the Lambasa, the Sausau pass opposite the Wainitoro 
and the Tilingitha opposite the Xasavu, The reefi intermediate 
between this and the coast ate isolated patches and stretches of 
varying siae* 

The south coast has no such massive reef. There is a slender and 
discontinuous barrier off the south-west comer of the island and 
extending in a large loop almost as far as the island of Makongai. 
A narrow loop projecting from its eastern extremity off Xasonisoni 
point is known as the Namena barrier reef. A reef of similar type off 
the east coast of the Xatewa peninsula encloses the islands of Rambi 
and Kioa. Large isolated patches of reef occur in Mbua bay and to 
the east of Xasonisqnj point. 

The west end of the island is formed by mount Seseleka, to the 
north of which is Rukuruku bay, protected on the north bv a 
promontory containing the peak Uluinasiva, Wailea bay cuts into the 
eastern shore of the promontory. Thence the coast trends generally 
north-eastwards for about 25 miles as far as Raviravi point. It here 
forms the seaward edge of the Lekutu-X^dreketi plains and is low- 
lying, fringed with sandbanks and mangroves. With the exception 
of the long narrow' estuary of the Sarawangga, no large indentations 
occur. About 5 miles off the coast in this section, in a tangle of reef, 
lie the islands of Yangganga, Xgaloa and Tavea X'dongu. The last 
mo are on completely closed circuits of reef. 

Raviravi point is the western end of the Xawavi range that for 
about zo miles follows the coast a mile or so inland. It affects local 
weather conditions, giving rise to squalU that have taken heai-y toil 
of the local sailing craft. This section of the coast as far as and beyond 
the mouth of the Lambasa has no indentations. Extensive mud flats 
occur at the delta of the Lambasa and Nggaw-a rivers. The rest of 
the north coast as far as Undo point is a succession of narrow' 
promontories separated by small bays. A chain of small islands lies 
a mile or two offshore, the largest being Mali, a narrow bland about 
4 miles long. 
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From Undu point south-westiis'ards as far as the head of Natewa 
baVj a distance of about 50 miles, the coast is almost straight and 
devoid of major indentations. At the head of Xatet'^a bay is the narrow 
isthmus, a few hundred yards wide, by which the Natewa peninsula 
is attached to the main mass of Vanua Le^'u; it is low enough foi 
canoes to be dragged across. The north-west coast of the Natew'a 
peninsula is similarly straight and featurelessT hut the east coast is 
more indented with Mbutha bay, approximately midway, about 
3 milegi across. The southern coast as far as the isthmus has numerous 
slight indentations. The southern side of the isthmus contains a 
salt lagoon, almost land-locked. 

From this lagoon as far as Xaithoihbothombo point are three large 
bights, SavusotTi bay, Wainunu bay and Mbua bay, separated by 
massive promontories. 

Anchor ages^ 

There are abundant anchorages, but only one, l_,ambasa, has any 
port tacilities. Those on the north are in general tvell sheltered from 
prevailing winds, but at river mouths with depths on the bars so 
shallow that only boats can proceed up the rivers. Those on the south 
coast are w^ide bays, each containing several areas suitable for 
anchorage. 

Rukuruku bay at the western end of the north coast faces w'est and 
gains shelter from the two large patches of reef, Laukoto and Laukoto 
Lailai, separated by a chaimel 10 fathoms deep. Lai^e areas within 
the bay have deptli of 7-13 fathoms. The bottom is mud with good 
holding ground, providing a safe anchorage in the hurricane season. 
Wailea bay, a few miles to the east of Rukuniku bay, is a narrow and 
much s roller bay with its entrance protected by Yangganga island 
and several patches of reef. There is good anchorage m 4 fathoms 
on sand. 

I'he Lambasa and Xggatva rivers, w ith depths of 3 ft. on the bars, 
have staked channels through the mudflats at their mouths. Both 
have already been described more fully (p. zzo). 

Timbithi harbour (lat. 16° 13' S, long^ 179“ 46' E) is entered by a 
narrow channel through the mudflats and has anchorage in 5 fathoms 
on mud, Yasawa harbour on the south side of the Undu |>eninsula 
has anchorage m 12-15 fathoms on a very uneven bottom. Mbutha 
bay on the e^st coast of the Xatewa peninsula has excellent holding 
ground and provides good shelter in hurricanes to vessels with local 
knowledge. 
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Social and Economic Conditions 

The population of Vanua Lcvu in 1936 was 32,086. It included 
Fijisns, 14,431 Indians, 1,079 niixed-bloods and 334 
Europeans. Distribution of the first two groups can be seen in 
Figs. 44 and 45. The mixed-bloods arc mostly small copra producers, 
many of whom live round the coast of Sa\Tisavu bay, w’hile the Euro¬ 
peans arc mainly concentrated in Lambasa, Yanawai and Valethi. 

The m^in agricultural activities are sugar growing in the p lains 
round Lambasa,' rice growing by the Indians in the same areas and 
copra'manufacture along the coasts.. Gold mining at mount Kasi, 
near the mouth of the Yanawai, is carried on by Mount Kasi Mines, 
Ltd. The Mbua district, in the west, w’as formerly the centre of the 
sandalwood trade. Though the supply of this timber is now nearly 
c.xhaustcd, other types of trees arc felled in many areas in the 
western half of the bland. 

ISLA.NDS OFF Va.NUA LeVU 

Off the coast of Vanua Lcvu there are a number of small islands. The most im¬ 
portant are Yandua, Yangganga, Thikombia, Rambi and Kioa. 

Yandua (Ut. i6* 49's, long. 178* 19' e), lying 9 miles to the west of Naithombo- 
thombo point, ^ an area of about 5 sq. miles. It is a hcsN-ily eroded volcanic 
cone (641 ft. higb) with spurs descending to form narrow promontories on all 
sides. The intervening bay's are long and narrow. Fringing reef surrounds the 
whole coast. Strachan harbour on the west coast is suitable only for small vessels, 
anchorage being restricted by coral patches. In 1936 tfie populadon was 64, 

Yangganga, about a miles to the north of the north-west extremity of Vanua 
Levu, is a rocky, barren island with 8e>eral sharp peaks the highest of which 
attains 887 ft. The population was 49 in 1936. 

Thikombia (lat. 15" 43's, long. 179* 55' the northernmost island of Fyi, is 
6} mdes long and averages about i mile wide. It is wooded and has a narrow ridge 
ruling along its length. The population (143 in 1936) is very isolated, being sup¬ 
plied with stores at long intervals by a visiting cutter. 

Rambi and Kioa both lie off the eastern coast of the Natewa peninsula within a 
narrow and much interrupted barrier reef which forms a large loop to the north- 
e^t of Rambi. The former, the larger of the two islands, lies about 5 miles east of 
Kumbulau point. With an area of ay sq. miles, it is roughly triangular in shape 
with a greatest Imgth of 9 miles and a greatest width of 4I miles. A central mountain 
peak 1,550 ft. high is buttressed by ranges of hills extending to the north-cast, west 
and south-east. The coast has several deep indentations providing good anchorage 
for small vessels on its cast and south sides but is almost completely fringed with 
coral. The island, which is densely wooded and well watered, is privately owned and 
worked as a copra plantauon. In 1936 the 251 inhabitants composed the labour 
force. 

Kioa, with its southern tip J mile from the‘shore of Vanua I,evu, is situated in 
Mbutha bay. It is of irregular coastline, with a large bay on the west coast. It is 
uninhabited. 

About IS miles to the east of Rambi lie the small islets of Thombia, Ya\-u 
Yanutha and Manggewa, enclosed in a large barrier reef. 
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KANDAVU 


K^ndaviiCFig. 77), tht third largest iatind of the archipelago, lies appitHumaiely 
between lat. iS” 56' and 10' $ and long. 177“ 57 ' and 30' E» about 50 milca 
south of Vid Levu, firdm whkh it is separated by the K&ndavu passage. Its greatest 
length b about 31 mi1»; its width varies betweexi j and 8 miles. 


Structure 

The luoin fesEiue of the island is the chain of over thirty volcanic peats forming a 
cential spine. Moat of them are over i,zaa ft. high. Mount Wiishmgion (Nlbuhe 
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tZoa 


n^xrt't 


r. Fig. 77. Kamlavu 

Villages maitcd arc tho^e which in hsd 100 inhahittmts or more. Based on 
(r) Admiralty chart no, 167; (a) A Report on f/w Fpi Censui, 1^36 (Suva, 1536) 
(3) other official sources. 


Levu) (2,750 ft.), which forma the western end of the chain, and mount Challenger 
(:2,r8o ft..) are the highest. All butmoun,t 'Washington are hca<h'ily eroded and dis¬ 
sected by radial valleys. Tw^o subsidtaiy chains cross the main chain approarmately 
right angles, one to the w'est of the Tavuki isthmus snd the other mnning from 
moojit Yale an the north coast to a peak just west of Komlcvu bay^ou the south 
coast. It is probable that Kandavu was once four separate islands that have been 
united by subsequent emergence of the land. Ono (in full, Ono i Kandavu) and 
several small islecs scattered to the north-east and surrounded by the Great Astrolabe 
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piobahly orax imitcd id Kandavii bul have since been by marine 

«ro«iOR. 

Tbc dninaflc ia relatively simple. Numeroua small iircamsy trequenriy 

vhithuUi: tribularies, fto«r dovra lh< ravines taking • very' direct CAUrse XO ibe sea. 

Nowhere is there any continuous plain between the mounxjlins End the COaSt; 
iheir dopes continue tioxvn. to sea le^’el or else end abruptly in cliffSr Only at the 
Tavnibi iathinu* and at the motilhs of some of the stieams ate there small patcbes df 
fairly level ground. 


Coasts 

Kanda\-u has an intricate coastline with btrEt bays, lopg ihl«» ptomnn- 

Torics- Fringing r«fi occur everywhere except on the nonhem side of the westtm 
end where mount \Vashinj[ton slopes down lO the sefi. A barrier wef beginniitE 
oppoattc Ngaloa harbour on the south cosKt tuns parallel to the shore brnn here to 
the eastern dp of the island, Frrnil this point it swings northward for about a? miles, 
passing to the east of Ono and Other small islands ^ finally doubling back, tt runs in S 
SOUihcHy direcMn ^o the w est of this group. This big loop is knowTl flS the Great 
Astrolabe leef. Between Ngaloa harbour SJfld the northern end of the loop the reef 
is an. almost oiniinuQus baricr broken only In four boat passages. The western end 
of the loop is by contrast a string of small coral patches intemipted by frequeOI 
passages and charts. Isalated patches of barrier reef occur off the north coast of 
Kandl^'u AS far west as Namalata bay. 

Beaches are generally fringed w'ith reef, though there are Sandy beaches at the 

heads of some of the bays. ^ , , , 

From espe Washington, its western end. the coast of Kandavu trends roughly 
CBStwurds as far as TaiTiki bay, w hich has 3 sandy beach to the north of which are 
John Wesley bluffed precipitous cliffs about 300 ft, high. Due east of the bluffs is 
NaoTtalata bay, foming one side of the Tavuki isthmus, which H low enough Jof 
Fijiama to drag their c»no« acrosa. From Moindule point, about 3} inil« to the 
north, the general trend of the coast right lO Nasngoro point, the eastern tip of the 
■sland, is a sweeping arc; hut this trend b broken by several deep bays and inlets, 
notably Ndflku. Nascilc and Kaivafa bays; cliffe are absent. 

Within the Great Ascrolabc lagoon lie the tslands of Ono 1 Kandanj, Mhulk. 
Ndravuni and Vantta Kula, with sevcra^mall islets and ructs. 

The southern coast is Still more irregular in outline. From Naingoro point: 
westward to Ngara l>vu point there is a succession of narrow points separated by 
deep bays, the largest of which is Korolevu bay. A large bight further westward 
contains Soso bay and Ngatoa harbour. %\1thin this harbour and cIq&c inshore is the 
roughly triangular island of Ngaloa. neatly 1 miles across. The w estern side of the 
harbour is formed by a mountainous, sandy-beaChed peninsula the tip of which 
curves round westwards to endoM YauiavU bay. Thence 10 cape Washmgton arc 
sev oral more corabfilled bays and capes, including the peninsulas bf Koro i Rang! 
and ThikcimbLa, each crowned with a conicat bilL To the south-west of Yauiavu 
bay and linked to the uustnland by ooral is the Island of Matanuku. Denham, a 
sm*ll coral island, lies about 1 mite from the coast and about li miles south-west 
of cape Washington. 

Anchorages 

There are no ports in Kandavu, though several natural harbours eactstwhjch 
could he provided with pon fscihties if commercial derelopment warranted It, 

Yauiavu hay on the south coast provides anchoriige for steamers in from 14 
to j 6 fathom*. Ngaloa harbour w ith Sow bay gives a vast ahelwrcd anchorage with 
an inner harbour behind Ngdo 3 island. The main channel between the Pearl and 
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Esk rttfs U about 700 yd. wide and 40 fathoms deep ia. iht ttnire. Eastward of 
this are Iw'd amallef channels known as Boat channel and Schooner izhannel, the 
fonncr being 3i fethoms deep and the laner about iqq yd. wide and JO-12 fsthoma 
deep. The outer ancboia^t iouth of N^loa island, has depths of 16-30 fathoms. 
The inner harbour berween' Ngaloa island and the Ta^ljki isthmus is land-lockicd; 
it has depths of 4-6 fathoms. 

There are no other anchorages of importance Oil the MUth Ctwst with the excep¬ 
tion of Korolcvu bay, at the head O'f which IS Kandaim T.-iJlaBe. Anchorage is in 
I z fathoms at the head of the bsy^ Anchorage is also possible in the Great .Astrolabe 
lagoon, though only in areas free from coril heads. The bays on the north coast 
are le$e choked with coral than moei of the south coast bays and therefore provide 
several anchorages sheltered by the land from the prei'siling south-easterly winds. 

Social and Economic CondiiioJis 

The nalfr'e population was eetimared to have been about 11,000 before tbc cession 
to Britain, but it has fallen considerably since then. The 1936 figure wfos 5,536. 
Kandavu has not shared in the general economic devcloptnent of the colony. 
Plantations have never been dcv'cloped, so native subsistence agriculture and 
production of copra for CLcpOft are the chief activities. The villages are all on the 
coast. Vunisea at the head of Namalaca bay is the government station. There ore 
no roads, but native tracks link the villages. 


TA\TEUXI 

Taveuni tFig^' ISy 76). which U the fourth largest island of the group, lies approx- 
imatelv between lat. 16^ +1' and i-f 01' s sund long. 179" 5+' E and 179“ 49'' w. 
It is, separated fronn Vatundaniu potnt,^ the nearest part of Vanua Lciiji, by the 
Somosorno strait, about 5 miles wide at its narrowest. The island's greatest length 
is about 25^ miles and greatest width 9I milea, with an area of l6:& sq. miles. 
Adjacent to its eastern shore ore ihc smaller ialiuids of Nggamea (a6 sq. milcs] 
and Lauihala (9 sq, miles). 


Structure 

The long, roughly parallel-sided island pDSsesscS h fairly simple StTUCtUie. A 
very straight and continuous rnotmtain ridge af vokanic origin forms its spine and 
contains one peak (Glu i Ngolu) 4,040 ft. high and three others over 3,000 To the 
north-easi of Koroturanga (Des Voeux peak), 3,920 fi., lies a marshy crater lake- 
From the main ridge the land slopes dqwn steeply on each side to the coast. 
The drainage system is very simple; numerous Streams and cascades Bon' almo^it 
straight daun the sides of the maimtain ridge. Both sides ore densely wooded, 
though the forest on the north-wesrem or leeward aide is of poor qualctt'. 

Coasts and Anchorages 

^ In contrast to KandH\-u, the coast of Taveuni is almost devoid of marked indenta- 
tioas and has very little coral. The only prominent oapea arc South cape, the 
southernmost tip of the island, Naaelesele point, which forms ibe northern 
extremity, and Veitalathangi and Lavena points, roughly midway between these 
on the south-east coast. Fringing ceral reef is morv or leas continuous round the 
northern end of the island from lavena point on the south-east to Bleak point on the 
north-west. An isolated loop of barrier reef also occurs off Vuna point on the 
semth-weatem end. A condimous stretch of c lifhi . about 4 miles long occurs midway 
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South cape and, Lavena. pouiL All ccuts have b 4 en affected by maftne 
erosion, the dp of the island htviiiK been £iii bact about lo tntles- The 

mulling submarine platform on which stand Kggarnca and Lauthoia is luughly 
delimited by the l oo-fathom line and fringed in parts by a bomex reef that embraces 
these iabmds. 

TaS'euni has no harbours. Se^'eral ancho'inges exist along the north-westem ooasi, 
where shelter from the prevailing easterly winds i± given by the mdunnun tidjje- 

Social and Economic Conditions 

The papulation of Taveuiii 1.4bS in It included a number of Europeans, 

mostly coconut planter* and their famiUeS- The Ti-iUages are all coastal, generally 
at the mouths of sireams- Waiyevo a the govemmctii swrinn. 

Coconuts flourish in the rich soiL Cattle, which are abundifll on the plantations 
where they arc used w keep dnwn the weeds^ hav^ also run wild on the mouncaina- 

Nggamea ant Lauthala 

Nggamea and LaUlhala are both encltKcd by the Taveuni barrier reef. Nggan^ 
a densely w'bbded island, U about milea across from cast TO west and 4! mdes 
from north to sourh- It has «n'eral high ridges radiating from a pw^ 1,000 ft. high 
in the centre. Its inmcate coastline has narrow bays and long prorooniories where 
the ridge* run down to the sea. The population in 19jb w ai 44 J, distributed among 
ten ooasul VTllageS. 

Lauthala, separated from Nggamea by a channel between I and 2 mdesi m 
breadth, is 2* miles across at its widest, 4 miles long and ronghly L-shaped, The 
population of ptanters and their labourers totals about 50. 


THE LOMAIVITI GROUP 

The alands tn the Koro sea ranging from Ovalau on the wrtt to Ngau on the 
cast can be considered together, since polrtically they form one of the native 
provinces and geograpbicalty axe a self-contained unit separated by a wide expanse 
of sea from the Liau group TO the eaST. 


Ovalau and Moturiki 


Oi'ttUu (bl. 17'' 40' 5 » long, 17a* 4fi' E) is a roughly oi,-al island, 8 miles long and 
b miles wide, w'idi an area of 40 sq, rnilcSr U is less than to miles from the ea^em 
coMt of Viti Lti'U and within the harder rtef of The Utter, Ir Slrutturt it is like fl 
basin w ith a rim of eroded volauiic mountains encircling the cent^ Lovciu villey, 
Nandclaiox~alau t2,Qy3i fr-) in the eastern sector of the rim is ift highesT point. The 
Albuteta river Ends its- way from the valley through a gap in the Scuih-weSKCTI 
parr of the rim. With the exception of settlcmenlB and coconut and pineapple 
plantations the whote island is densclv wooded. 

The coast is relatively simple in ouclinc with but one large bay on the south 
aide. Occasional sandy beaches occur and the whole coast is surrounded by fringing 
reef. There is only one anchorage of importance, LcT,-ulia harbtmr, on the east coast 


(pp, 217-9 j Fig’ 

The town of Levuka woS formerly the capital of Fiji. In 1936 the population 
of Ovalau was 3:^45- Many mon find work in the shipping and commerce of 
Lewka; others aie employed in cwconui growing and copra making and at a 
pineapple plantation and cannery- 




PJate ^ 3 , The Rewa riecrf V[[i Lei’u 

A vJew of iKe lower rtaehea, ivhcre the river flow* [hiouuh rich alluVEuI pSatna, 



Plare 33. The Naeua ri^cf, VI ft Levu 

A \ Jew of the lower reaches, where the river flows between hiiish forest-clad hilt*. 






Pluie 3+- Majiongai: the SOUrh^m coast 

This h the end of iht islsnct. In ihe centre Ciiti be seen the dodar'a house with 

a foiwi leading ffom it lo the leper scttlmient. 



Phire 3s- Makunu^ti the tn^Jiin WjHT !»ett1cjncnt 

The tiuns who net u& nurses live on [he hill at ihe top of ihe picture. The lepers live 
in the wards bdot'i , except the niild cutrtrSK who li^c in small vil1ii(fes scattered over [his 
end of the UlanJ- 
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A mOTOr road folloVr-i ihe cast cO^. Commiinicatioil with other islands is 
providttl by smalt «iljnjr vessels and the inter-isbuid steamers. Thert: is telephone 
communicatton w-tth Suva. 

Moturiki is sepanwed from the wuth-weat coast of Ovalau by a channel about a 
mile It is a narrow island, about 5 miles long and a mile W-tde. A range of low 

hilla follows its niain iUfls. The ccraSl is snrrokuidcd by fringing reef which tinite?- 
it td two small islainds between its sourhcni tip and Ovalau. The population, divided 
between eight villages, WSS JOj; in 

MaKONG.U AMD WaKAYA 

Maitongsi and Wakaya are both in the lagOOns wilhtn a barrier reef shaped like 
s figured. The fomw is in the northern Eoop and the latter in the southern. The 
reef htll few' passages except in the northern side of the northern loop^ W'here it is 
merely a chain of scattered shoals Uid parches. 

Makongai (lat. 17'" 27' 5, longu 58' e) is situated so close to the W‘est*rn side 
of the reef that it ia united at Several points to It by fringing reef^ The island, which 
is of i'olcanic origin, la rou^ly oval In shape with several short promontories 
(Plate 34): the interior is occupied by four hills the highest of which, Ndibendrtu 
peak, is Syb ft- 

Makongar is a leper asylum {p. l 8S). The island 13 dirided into a ' clean ^ area in 
the south, induding NasaU village where die staff live, and a hospital ancia (Plate 
35) in the north where the patients arc segregated. Advanced cases live in the 
hospital On the shore of Ndalithe bay, while milder cases Uve in normal f^hTon 
in villages where they grow thdj own food. AmeiuUM and recreations include a 
cinema, model-yaehi racing and cricket. . 4 t Masau there are dairy herds, a soap 
factory and repair shops, 

Nasau La linked with the hospital area by a motor road. \V /T communiescion 
is maintained with beiulta. There arc two jetries for small craft In Ndalithe bay 
near the hospital; anchorage is in from LO to 14 fathoms. Shelter is afforded by the 
small untnhahited Ldiand of 4 'lakondronga less than a mile of&hnre. The total 
population of Afakongal In comprised up members nf the hospital Staff and 

labourers and 57° patients. 

Wakaya is situated about 8 milo south of Nfakongai and ^ miles Castivard of 
Ovaleu. It U about p miles long, tapering from a width of about il miles in the 
north to a narrow point in the south. The noirhem pan rises to a height of 6« ft, 
on the west coast, where there are precipitous cliffs. The slope from the crest to 
the cast coast is more gtadclaJ. 

'ITie whole coast is reef-fringed. On the west it Jains the barrier reef, while on the 
north and east a normal fringing reef occurs. Two ship passages to the north-west 
of the island provide entrance to the reef; the northern and deeper one has depths 
of l^ao fathoms- There arc no native villages. 


Mbatiki 

Mbaiddflat. 17' 4b' long, to' e) is of volcanic origin. It is about aj miles 
long and i mile wide, with an area of 4 sq. miles. Jt is roughly circular with two 
deep iadeniarjonE in the south and west coasts which almost sever the southern tip 
from the rest of the island. The highest points are two hills, 2S4 and 609 ft. high 
respectively, in the northern part of the Lsland. Fringing recfi surround the coast 
and arc linked at three points to a barrier reef about ^ nuie offshore. There are 
three boat passages through the reef on the north Stdc of the island. 

The 1936 population of 391 inhabited four villages. Banana growing, copm 
manuhteture and the collection of trochus shell are important pursuits. 
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lNT>IVrDUAL ISLANDS OF THE FIJI GROUP 


Nairai 

Nairal, aboul 14 mil» to the east of Mbaiiki, h sbo of volcanic origin. With an 
area of ^ miles/ it is abaiii 4 miles long and less than ± milet in average width. 
In shape it is a tuntow ellipse with its long axis north and .south. At the north end 
projects a irtassive promontory running eastwards. The central mouniain Spine 
fdtIoWT the long avis from the southem ccld and then beitds eastward into the 
promontory; at the bend occurs ilw highest point, Koro Vatu (1,078 ft.). The coasts 
axe surrounded by a narrow fringing reef which broadeoa CUE at the north-west 
comer of the island. A nriissive barrier reef of triangular shape is separated From the 
coast by a lagOOn which is in most parts a mile or more wide. 'Fhece are IW'O enmuccs 
through the reef midv.'ay between the western and southern angles. Safe anchorage 
is obtainable oflf the villagt' of Tovu LaJtal on the west coast. 

The 1936 popidation of 346 was grouped in seven villages scattered round the 
coasts. Bananas, copra and irochus shell are the chief export products. 

Xgau 

Ngau (lat. i 3 ^ 07' 3^ long, 19' e), the largest of the Lomaivici group, has a. 
north-south length of 11 i miles, an average east-west nddth of 4J miles and an 
area of 54 sq. miles. A central chain of mountains of volcanic origin runs the Icrtgth 
of the island, with several subsidiary ranges branching off 10 east and west. The 
highest peaks are Ndelailho (2,3+5 ft-) «rid Ndeliithombom (2^313 ft.)> at the 
northern end of the range. Se^'eral short streams run dowtt through + nsCTOW' coastal 
plain to the sea. narrow' peninsula projects southward from Lion peak on the 
north-west of the island. 

A fringing reef surrounds the COoSI. On the east it La in places a mile .wide. The 
west coast has in addition A long almCkSt unbrokeri stretch of barrier reef ..united 
to the southern tip of the island hut divided from the northern tip by entrance 
passages. The ccntnil channel through the barrier reef has a least depth of 4 fathoms, 
liheltcrcd anchorage is obtainabte in Herald bay and in the bay south of Lion peak. 

The 1936 population of 1.496 people lived in 17 villages, moat of them on the 
coast. Trochus sitell, bananas and copra are exponed. 

Koro 

Koro (lat. aO^ S, long. 176 ig' e) lies about midway between Alakongai and 
the south-west tip of Taveuni. Of volcanic origin, it is shaped like an. uivened 
triangle with its apex to the south. It IS about 12 miles long from north to south and 
6 niiles wide at the norrhem end, the area being about 40 sq. miles. 

A range of hills rising to 1,8+0 ft. at its highcat point runs diagonally through 
the island. Narrow strips of coostal plain .decuT to east and w'cst, while on the north 
coast the plain runs inland to a depth of about a mile. The whole island is densely 
wooded, 

The coEiats are fairly simple in outline and have no marked indeniaiions.. At the 
nonh-west. Kola point, and the southern extremitias there are sharp promontories. 
Fairly continuCUa fringing rtef follows the eosl coast, but on the IJOlth and west 
there are long stretches without coml. 

The fourteen coastal villages housed a total population of 1,563 in 1936. Excel¬ 
lent bananas and copra, are produced. 


THE YASAWA GROUP 


The Y^sawa group (Fig^ 7®) IS a chain of itilon^S nearlv 50 miles long runninR 
spproumaielj: fpom north-east to soath-west and sltuatEd juit Within the north¬ 
western edge of the submarine platform on which \'iEi LeiiU stands. The islands 
have few contacts with the rest of FijL The population ponsistH ohnosc eactusivcly 
of Fijians, who practise subsistence Bgriculrune and export some copta w^hich is 
transported in small cuners to Lautoka. 



Yosawa island (lal, |6*'49'' a, long. 177® a^' fi) is the most norfherly of the group. 
It is about miles long and has an average w'xdth of 2 miles. Its northern and 
southern extremities turn w>«Twarda, rouRhly at right-angles to the main mass of 
the isEand, which consiEts entirely of a long hilly lidgt rising to a maximum height 
of ySr Jt. The coast is completely Sttiroimded by fringing reef. Off the south-western 
tip ts the small islet of Yasawa i Lau. The 1^36 population was hio. 
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Nathula, Mporaicd fram Yasawa by ibe Tomusiui passa^ about t mile mdc, i& 
an iTTegularSy shaped island abput 3 miles iti (tmtest breadth. The south-eSHtm 
aide haa a larse bay about midway aJon;^ it. Its papulation v.'Oi 436 jn 1936. Between 
Nathula and MatSthawa Lc™ arc the three smalt Lslets oT Tav«v4 and Nanti^'a 
Luilai and Nanuya 

Mjaihawa Leiu, appmscirnately 2 miles from natth-OSSt to south-West and il 
miles from noixh-wesi to south-east^ is Eemioircular, the enclosed bav facing south¬ 
east The population was in 1936. 

Yanggeti, separated by a strait about 1 mile wide from Matathfiwa Lei'u^ is- a 
narrow' island about 3^ miles lOtlE and miln wide. Ll 1936 there we« 189 
inhabitants. 

Navlti, the largest of the Eyoup, is separated frwn Yangjfcta by the Naiv-alavala 
passage, about a tnilea widf. .About 9 miles longT it B 3 miles across at the widest 
p«n. The coasts of the longer eastern and wtstem sides are prolonged at each end 
into narrou' peninsulas, So that the north and MUth sides arc each a large bay. 
There sue se:s'erHl idltages with a total population of 731 in 1936'. Off the southern 
rip are the small islets of Ndrawangga* Naukathu^na, Nanu)3i Mbala^'U and. Namra. 

About 8 miles from the southern tip of Naviti lies the island of Waya. It ti 
roughly circular^ about 4. m ites across^ with sci'eral short pramontOri'e* on all sides. 
It is wcfl wooded, with several sharp peaks, the bighcat of which is 1,874 ft- 
Between the south-western and south-eastern promontories ts Alacritv hay with 
anchorage on sand and mud in 14 fathoms, 'fhere was a population of 544 in 1936. 

Off the South-east promontory Les the smaltcr bland of Waya I^tilai, W'hich 
rises to a thumb-shaped peak 1,160 ft. high. About a mile to the south of this again 
is the islet of Kowata. 

Viwa bland (>L 17= 09' S, long. 176- 34' e) lies about 13 mdea north-west of 
Waya, on the Great Sea reefj it is roughly circular^ about 4 miles across and only 
7 ft. above sea level. It has its own fringing reef that e.vtends in an unbroken area 
for i or 3 miles to the aouth. Its population Was 204 En 1936. 


THE L.\U GROUP 

The Liu group, the tastemmoat of the archipelago, hoi -Several characteristics 
disiinguishtng it from Ibe rest of Fiji. All the islands are small and isolated. Few 
vessels except native cutters link them with the main islands to the north and west. 
The population, with the exception of few Chlneae and Indian Iradets, conaists 
of Fijians, who produce copra in limics of good prides* but in rimes of economic 
depression rely rolcly on subsistence agriculture and Gshing. 

Smicturally, the blanda of the group are of three main types—volcanic, lime¬ 
stone, and volcanic with lim^tone combined (Ftg, 79)r 

The islands of Moala, Totoya and blatuku, though lying somewhat to the west, 
arc normally included in iJie Lau group. They arc the eroded Summits of ancient 
volcanoes that rise from the sea bed in grUat depths. Well forested on the higher 
ground* they have the lower slopes covered with reeds. Stretches af coajtal plain 
,whctc they occLir are covered with coconut paLma. Numerous shun: streams flow 
down to all coasts. The laLands are detdely WOOded and good water is obtainable. 


M0.ALA 

Modaflat. 18“ jjVa and long. 179 ^^ 57' w) has approximately the form of a Tetter^ 
F* with the vertical stroke almost north and south. The north coast is about 74 miles 
and The w est coast about 6 milca long. Mountain ridges follow the main, axes of the 
island and include eight peaks over r.ooo ft, high. The bay bctumn the hori7,4>nLul 
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OEIIIB lELorkB the site of the form ex. crater^ The dMISt has few mifkcd promantohes. 
A large bay occurs roughly eentroDy on each of the north and west coasc;^ and on the 
southern aide of the nonhem atm, StreaibE Bow- into them and form marshes at 
rhetr heads. FringinEf reef surmunda the island and cm the western patt of the north 
coast is nearly a mile wide. A barrier reef lies^off the wrestetn and eastern coasts 



and off the southetn tip encloi^ni a lagoon possessing depths of lo-rzo fathoms. 
There U an anchorage in the crater ba>> but the approach is not suitable for large 
vessels. In 1936 the popuJation, S5I in number^ lived in p coastal tillages. Coconuts;, 
^Iiv e fruits and v cjaetables, poultry, pigs and ash an obtainable, but some of the 
local species of fob are poisonous. 

OiiCFacifielH} 
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Totoya (Fig. So) 

Totdyaj lyin^ ZI squih-«a3T of MmIj* is crcsccnE-shaped, with the opening 

to the south, and ev-idently represents the ^-^lls of a crater which has heen pierced 
and dooded by the sea. The circumference of the wall is ncarlii' ta mJeS, white the 
width varies from less chim | mile to i mile. The ival [ is. crowned bv a series of over 
thirty peaks, the highest of which is 1,184 ft- The crater tagoon, which is 
5 miles in diameter, has depths of around 30 fathoms; it contains ver^' few coral 
heads. The outer coast has several cJIffed promonlOiries, where spurs from the peaks 



Kinitiiu 


fifmFii 


Sound 


Fig. 5 o. Totoj'a 
Based on Admiralty chair no. i 

run down to the sea; the bays betw^n them have sandy beaches Frinrint reef 
surrounds both inner and outer shores. A biuxicr reef encircles the island It a 
nearly ContiniiOus on rhe weEi. «,uth and east coasts, but a mete chain nf coral 
parches on the north* Anchorage is obuinabk in Herald sound the lagoon between 
tjw burner reef and the west coast. deep entrance over a mile wide gives aeec« 
Ihrouith the reef* .Ancho^e m *5 fathoms w^in the sound is sheiterod and has 
holding ground. The 1^136 popuIaUon of 598 divided between four 
Villages, two on the inner und two on die outer coasts. 
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Matuku 

Maciiku lies 21 miles to the south-west of Totora. It is 4 miles long u-ith an aver¬ 
age width of 2 miles and an area of 11 sq. miles. The shape is oval, with a wide 
bight forming the harbour in the west coast. The interior is hilly with many small 
peaks, the tuo highest of which exceed i,200 ft. in height. Sandy beaches occur 
round much of the coast, particularly in shallow bays separated by small cliffed 
promontories. Mangroves fringe the shores of the harbour. Small patches of 
Ringing reef occtir on all coasts, while an almost unbroken barrier reef surrounds 
the island at a mile or less from the shore. Tlie harbour gives good sheltered 
anchorage in t8 fathoms. It is entered by a channel nearly 300 yd. wide with depths 
of about 30 fathoms. The population in 1936 u-as 696. 

VVailaxgilala 

Wailangilala (lac. 16° 45' s, long. 179° 06' w) is a pear-shaped atoll with two 
small reef islets, Wailangilala and Thakaundrove, at its northern dp. The>’ are 
composed of limestone with superficial deposits of sand and coral and co\xred 
with coconut [>alms and scrub. Wild pigeons are abundant. Wailangilala is roughly 
triangular in shape, about i.too yd. long and 700 yd. wide, with a height of 15 ft. 
on its eastern end. Thakaundrove, 400 yd. to the north-east, is a pear-shaped islet 
400 yd. long and 200 yd. wide. There is a boat passage in the western side of the 
reef. The enclosed Idgoon has depths of 20-23 fathoms. Lighthouse keepers are the 
only inhabitants. 

Xaitamba 

Naitamba is a triangular volcanic and limestone island about 3 sq. miles in area 
which lies 18 miles south-westward of Wailangilala. The whole island is wooded 
and contains a central depression. The elevated coastal fringe reaches a height of 
610 ft. on the south. The north and south-east coasts have high cliffs; on the south- 
w'est is a sandy beach. A barrier reef surrounds the island at a distattce of nowhere 
more than | mile from the coast. .An entrance through the western side gives access 
to one small village with a population of 54 in 1936. Good quality fresh water is 
obtainable at the settlement. The island is utilized for copra production. 


Kimbo.mbo Islets 

The Kimbombo islets (lat. 17' 03's, long. 179" 02' v>) are a group of three small 
uninhabited islets in a lagoon enclosed by an oval reef. The highest is of volcanic 
structure and densely wooded; the other two are of limestone and support coconut 
palms. 

Y.\th.\ta and Kaimbu 

Yat^ta and Kaimbu (lat. 17" 15's, long. 179- 28'w) are two islands united by 
a fringing reef neariy a mile wide. Yathata is an approximately oval island about 
2| miles long from cast to west and miles from north to south. It rises to a 
height of 840 ft. with two central peaks. Kaimbu is a long narrow island about 1) 
miles long and I mile wide. Population figures arc not available, though a rillage is 
charted on the coast of Yathata. 

Kan.\thea 

Kanathca lies about 19 miles west of Kaimbu. It is approximately circular with 
a diameter of about 2 miles and has seven peaks, the highest of which is 830 ft. 
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There IS a wide fringing reef Oil ttK nurth iJid SOUilh sids; od the »iilh it en¬ 
closes d narrow lagoon and on the east forma a large loop trexididg rtonh-eaatwards 
almost Hs far as Nggilanggtla. The population itl 1936 was Il4n 


The Exploring Isles (Fig, Si) 

'The Exploring isles' is the name given bj" the United States Eiploring Espedi* 
tion in. 1640 to a scattered gmup of Uleta cnncloScd within a barrier reef, lying 
approximately between lat. 17* 04' and 17* 24's and long, 178" 40" and i7g.*"o4' w . 
V'anuH ^Ibalai"U> the mam island, is shaped like a question mark and following 



Fig, Si. Explnring idea and adjacent isUncU 

The term 'Esploriog iales" is limited to Vanua Mbalavu and the other islands within 
the large circuit of barrier reef. Based on; (i) Admiralty chart no. 416; (2) R. A. 
Derrick, The Geography 0/ the fijtj ij/aitdr, p. 144 (NdaeuUevu, 1938); (3) G.S.G.S. 
map no. 4295. 

its curvature is 14 mdes long with a greatest width of nearly 3 miles. Its area is 
30 sq. miles. The wide central part is volcanic in origin, whereas the two ends Me 
of raised coial limestone. The peak of Koro Mbasanga occupies the centre of the 
middle |>onion, while a ridge of IbSScr height forms 4 spine for the test of the 
island- High limestone cHIfs occur on the deeply indented northern coo&t and roimd 
much of the la: ge bight whkh foinu the west coast. The east coasts by contrast, 
has mainly sandy beaches. A narrow fringing reef surrounds the southern half of 
the west coast and all of the eim end much of the north COastS. 

A pmpulalion of i,& 3 i in 1936 wai divided between 10 coastal villages. Lomaloma, 
the most imponant of them, has a oansiderablo population of Tongans. It is also 
the headquarters of the District Commissioner for rhe Eastern District. 
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Naailanggila is an etevtwd Limestone island mth prcopilOUS clHfe. (Fiff. Si); 
it is uninhabili^. Namalata, aboul 11 miles long and of oval outline, and Susin^ 
about zi miles long, an: both parts pf the elevatod rwf forming the southern dp 
of VmuaMbalavu. They had populations of 65 and 107 respccdvely in 1^36. Munia 
is oval in shape, about zj miles long and i mile broad, with a central peat s50 
high; it is united to the batrlee reef. In 1536 it had a population of ZO- Thikombta 
i Lau is a limestone rock 230 fo highi about ti miles in diameter, with a popula¬ 
tion of 63- Avea is a wOOded ILmestanc island 600 ft, high, with a population of 
70 in ^936. 

There are seven navigable passages through the bamer reef: three In the middle 



Fig, 82, Cadon on rhe east shore of NggilangRila island 

Note the undecOUtting of (he limestone cliffi^ by wave action. Based on. A- Ag^siz, 
'The Islands and Reefs of Fiji^, Bullftm of theMmmm of Cimp^ath'f Zoology 
nl Harvard CelUgf, voL XXXIII, plate 74 (tjiimbridge. Mass., 1899), 

of the nonhem side, opposite the So™ isletst two w-ide ones—American and 
Tongan passages—in the south-east side; NgKilanggila passage, opposite that 
island; and Andavathi passage, opposite th? bight In the west coast of Vanua 
Mbaln™, 

VaTL’ ara 

Vam Vara (|at, i7^ afi' S, long. 179*' 33' w) is a densely WOoded circular island, 
lying g miles to the south of Yathata. It is a mile Ln diameter and risos in the middle 
to a hill 1,030 ft, high, the highest point In the Lau gtOUPr From Its distmctrii'e 
prodte with hat lop and steep sides rising from a low coastal plain, it was formerly 
named Bat island.. The whole const is surrounded by fringing reef. It is uninbabited. 
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Mango (Figs. 36, Si, R3) 

Mango (bt- 17' Sf lonjf, 179" 09' w) is a circular island about 4 miles across, 
lying S miles to the SOUlh of KanaThett. Its geolopy is ahoiivn m Fig- 3^- -A small 
stream fiowj nonh-east to b Mrde baj' on the COASI, cutting through what would 
OlKerwUe be a drculor rim of hilk just inland of the coast. Narrow fringing reef, 
lagoon and barrier reefs surround the island. The small bay senres dS an ^horage 
and has a pier. I.ighters and boats dm wing 4 ft- can cross the reef at high water. 
The island is primtelym^cd atjdwo^cd as a oopm estate; in 1936 the population 
of 139 conatstad of the ow ner's cmployeeSr 


Katafanca 

Katanga lies 13 miles south-east of Munia. It is less than a mile long, creSCenr- 
shaped and i8a ft. high- It li« in the tvcslcm end of a shallow lagoon almost 



Fig, S3. Weathered limestone welts on the shore of Mango 

Note the jasged shapes and characteristic undercutting. Based an E. C. Andrews, 
■Notes ori the Limestones and ■General GeoEogi- of the Fiji Islands, with bpecial 
Refctcrtce to the LaU Group’, Builetm of ilie jI/nseuTn of Ctrmpurativt Zoology at 
Harcarti College, VOl. y?ctvlll, plate 1 + (Cnmbridge, Mass.^ 1900). 

enclosed by barrier reef, in the nonh side of w hich there is a boat passage. 'I’hcTC 
is B small sattlemeni, with a population of 12 in 193 ^, nn the southeast side. 

Tuvttha, Thithia, -AND Xayau 

Tuvutha, lying about ao miles south of Muniaj. Ts triangular in shape, about 3J 
miles long and nearly 1 miles wide, with an area of 3 3 ^i. miles- It rises to a height 
of 800 ft. at the northern end where the hills fall away in steep bluffs to the sea. 
In the centre is a basin. cOTitaining four or five small lakes and draining towards the 
south-east. An almost continuoui barrier reef encloses a nacrotv lagoon; there is a 
boat entrance in the western side. The population {76 in 1036)' lives in a village on 
the south-west coast. 

Thithia (lat. 17' 45's, long. I79‘' iS' w) lies 25 miles westward of Tuvutha, It 
is appro-viinatrfy circukr, 3 to 4 miles across, with an area of 13 sq. miles. Tht 
interior is occupied_by a number of grass-grown hills with scattered pandaous and 
casuarina trees. The central ridge (a+O fL), which is volcanic, has masses of raised 
limestone on its sides. The sandy beach is fringed throughout by reef. .Ancburage 
in southerly and easterly winds ta obtoinahle in a bight of the reef On the north¬ 
west side. Five coastal villages conTiilned a total populatJon of 56* in 1936. 

Nayau (lat. 17“^ jS' S, tong- 1 79 " 03' w) lies about aq miles south-west of Tuv-utha. 
It is oval, densely wood'cd, about 3^ miles long by 2J w ide, with a coastal fringe of 
hills which drop precipitously to the Sta from heights of between 500 and 600 ft., 
and B central basin-shaped depression. Its beaches are mostly sandy and sue 
surrounded by fringmg reef. Boats can pass round the island within the reef at 
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half tide, eniermB hy i passs^ 15 yd. wide on the east co«i. In 193^ 

rton was The psramcnjjn chier of Lnu {Tut A'- 3 >wu) denvea his title frotti this 

island. 


L.^^:E-^tB.Jt ANTJ Xeighbouring Islands 

Lakcmba (lat. 18“ s, long. 173 ' 47 

and its tiBditionat polilical centre, U is of D.at shap^wilh Its long 
ffom east » west, and has a promDnlor>' projeCUnB &offl ^ middle of 
coa*r. The gieaiest length is nearly 6 fnOea and grMc^t ^idth 5 
area cf i2 aq. mUcs, The central peak of Kendekendc (720 ft.) IS votc^ic and has 
clr^*aied masses of older limBtant on its north-westfim ^d w«fem - , 

Sandv beaches Ktnr all round the coat, which ts encircled by a wide ftiti^tiK 
reef^ a loop of narrow barrier reef on the east coast encloses a rhomboidsl la^n 
fuL of cbrol patches, fiteamer piissa^e enters it on the eail. glvTug aM«s to «^chor. 
age in 13 fathoms In the kgoon. Fish and turrte art abund^T, the latter m Ae hot 
I^nihi, The population of i, 63 i (in 1936) wus divided between eight coastal 

7 miles to the Bouth-easC is the narrow uninhabited islet of Aiwa Within a 

narrow'circuit of reef. 1‘ - 

■ Oneara, a narrow islcE milea long and less than a mile w ide, h« m a sboe- 
Ehaped.laRoon about at mUo south-east of Lakembi. It ^ a 
and several small hilb on the coast, the highest namjf to 160 ft. The SJnall islet of 
Loa is 1 mile off the eastern tip. There arc three passages through the w«tem side 
of the reef and one in the centre of the northern side. population totals 220, 

Vanua Vatu, about 35 miles south-west of Lakcmba, tS a raised UmeSEOnc islet 
with a central depression and a maximum heiRht of Jin ft. on the coast^ run; 
it 45 almost Ctrculju and Cibour i mile in circumference. A hannef With one 
boat passage on the west, encloses the island within S narrow tflgoon. LllC popUla- 
ttonw-aa 136 in 1936 . 


The Southern Islands 

Olorua (lat. ll" 37' S, long. 17®" 44' w) is a small Steep island, in origin a much 
eroded iJolcanic cone, Mt on the northern fringe of a solid triangle of retf; a 
lagoon protected by a further reef fringes the nonhem shore. It is umnhabitcd 
Komo is a volcanic aland about 9 miles south-west of Olonia and occupira the 
eastern end of a Iflgoon enclosed by an oVfll reef- It ii about li mil« long and 1 ^ 
than i mile wide. The central peak rises to Z70 ft. A narrow fringins 
the coast. Two boat passages enter the lagoon dl Its east and west ends. The isl^d 
is noted for red ochre, W bich the Fijiajts use for stencilling their bsLtk cloth. The 
1936 population was 158. 

Mothe flat, tS 39' S, long. 17S" 30' wj is a volcank cone (590 ft,) Almost 
circular and about 2 mites in diameter, it has a slightly indented sandy-hcathed 
COlUst fringed with reef. An unbroken barrier reef encloses a narrow lagOOn which 
extends in a long loop south-eastwards from the south coast and encloses the SnUllL 
liinestanc islet of Karoni, 

Tavunashhi is a wooded torn) islet about J rnile in diinncter, lying Z5 milea 
south-west of Olonia. Tl is completely surrounded by wide fringing reef which 

boats can CrOSS at half tide. . , , 'i - 

Namuka (frequently known as Namuka i Lau) is a limeifione island 5 miles in 
length from west to east and liHle more than I mile from north TO south. It lie* 
about iz miles south-west of Mothe. If bss a raised coaflsl ridge rising to 260 ft. 
on the north. Midway along the south coast is a cOtal-fiHcd bight; a aiinilar but 
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smaller bay occtin at the west end. A barrier reef surrounds the whole island, being 
complete on all sides but the north-west where there is a boat passage through a 
chain of coral patches. The harbour Jn the lagoon on the north side has fair an¬ 
chorage in 7-13 fathoms. The population was 269 in 1936. 

Vuanggat'a lies 13 miles to the south-east of Tas'unasithi. It is a limestone island 
with a coastal ridge rising to 359 ft. and a central depression in which b a small 
brackish take. The coast on the western end and along the south-east side b bordered 
by continuous fringing reef. The bland b uninhabited but planted with garderts by 
natives of Kambara, who also use the central lake for breeding turtles. 

Kambara, 3 miles to the north-west of Vuanggava, b an ox's! limestone bland 
about miles from north to south and 3 miles from east to west. The centre b 
a wooded basin; the coastal ridge attains a maximum height of 470 ft. on the north¬ 
west. Steep fimestoite cliff* overlook the beach. The surrounding reef b of fringing 
type on the east coast. On the west a narrow barrier reef encloses a lagoon. Good 
anchorage b obtainable oS the north-west shore. The population of 418 (in 1936), 
noted as canoe builders, is divided between 4 coastal villages (Fig. 49). 

Marambo, 7 miles cast of Kambara, is a circular limestone blet 160 ft. high, 
less than a mile in diameter and surrounded by a fringing reef. It b uninhabited and 
has no ar.chc»rage. 

The Yangasa cluster, a group of four small limestone islands — Nax'utuira, Yu- 
\ulhs, NaxTituiloma and Yangasa Levu — within a circuit of barrier reef, lies 4 miles 
south-east of Namuka. Yangasa Levu. the largest, b less than 2 miles lon^, while 
Yuvutha, the smallest, b less than ^ mile in diameter. They are uninhabited but 
contain coconut plantations ow'ned by the people of Mothe. 

Fulanga, about 8 miles south-west of the Yangasa cluster, b an almost circular 
limestone bland of atoll rv-pe, with a central lagoon studded with rocks and islets. 
Its greatest diameter b about 5 miles and its area 7 sq. miles. The north side of the 
atoll b broken into a chain of small blets separated by channels linking the internal 
lagoon with the sea. The south-western side contains a large sandy-beached bight 
on its seaward side. The whole seaward coast of the bland is fringed with coral 
which citcloses several narrow stretches of lagoon. The population (390 in 1936) 
lives in three tillages. 

Ongea Levu (lat. 19' 10' 8, long. 178^ 25' w) and Ongea Ndriki are two lime¬ 
stone blands within a single barrier reef. Ongea Levu, about 4 miles long, b cen¬ 
trally placed w ithin the reef, while Ongea Ndriki, less than 2 miles long, b attached 
to the southern pan of the reef. The only vilbge, w ith 105 inhabitants in 1936, b 
at the head of a sand-fUlcd bay on the southern end of Ongea Levu. The lagoon 
has the best anchorage in the southern pan of the Lau group, access being gained 
by the Barracouta passage through the reef at its south-west comer. U b more 
frequently visited by ships than any of the neighbouring blands. 


V.MOA AND OnO I L.\U 

The bland of Vatoa and the Ono group lie in the far south of Lau, separated 
from the other southern blands by a broad stretch of sea. 

Vatoa (lat. 19' 49' 8, long. 178° 13' w), discovered by Cook and named by him 
Turtle bland, b 45 miles to the south of Ongea Ndriki. It b a densely wooded strip 
of coral about 2 miles long with a hill 209 ft. high at the northern end. It lies within 
an elongated barrier reef which b contiguous with the south-eastern coast. Good 
water b plentiful at the foot of the hill. The one xilbge had a population of 171 in 

*936. 

OiK> i Lau (bt. 20 39's, long. 178 42' w) comprises a group of 6 blands too 
miles south of Ongea Ndriki. 'Fhe main bbnd, Ono Levu, which gives its name to 
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ih* group, is crtsccni-shapcd and abcui 3 miles long. It contains i\no prominent 
posits, the higher of which reaches 370 ft. The endmcd bight « sandy-beached 
while the enter shore is mostly coral- fringed. - Qpp^te the bight ate the smaller 
islands of Ndoi and Ndavnm. All three arc vricank in origin and form the 
remains of the rhn of an «Itinct crater. The group is suntPUnded by a lag^n en¬ 
closed by a barrier reef hs^-ing two boat entrances. The three Fcmaining islands. 
Undid, Ynhliia and Mana, with se^'eral small islets, are of coral formation and located 
on the Umer leeb The inhabitants, who numbered 5*1* in tqjb, Ih-e on Ono i 
l.a)U and Ndoi. 

(For Bibliographical Note see Chapter V.) 


Chapter VII 

ROTUMA, UVEA AND FUTUNA 

Rotuimt; Uvea (Wallis island): Fmtijna and AJoB (Hoom inlands}: 

Bib]t«gra|>hical Note 

ROTUMA 

RoTuina (pronounced with stress on the second syllable) lies in 
lat. 12® 30" s, long. 177® 05' E, about 300 miles north of the Yasawa 
group in Fiji. To the nonh-west and west of Rotuma lie three small 
islets; Uea (not to be confused w ith Uvea, Wallis island, or with Uvea 
in the Loyalty islands, sometimes also written Uea), Hatana and 
Hodiua. Rotuma is a dependency of the Colony of Fiji. 

Physicaj. Geography 

Siruciure 

Rotuma and its off-lying islets are all of volcanic formation, Rotuma 
itself is divided into two mountainous areas by a sandy isthmus about 
li miles in length and very narrow. The easEcm part is about 6 
rniles long and 2.^ miles wide; the western part is about li miles 
in each direction (Fig. 84), 

In the centre of the eastern part of the main island is a complex 
range of hills. The height of the peaks on this range varies from 
840 ft. at Suelhof. the highest point, to about 500 ft. or less. On most 
of the hill-tops are depressions, which represent the partly filled 
craters of ancient volcanoes. The upper slopes are steep, but gradually 
flatten out towards sea level. The hills arc of a porous lava., and large 
lava blocks are scattered over the lower slopes. Below' the slopes is 
a beach-sand formation running round the coast and reaching its 
maximum width of nearly I mile round the village of Oinafa off the 
north-eastern end of the island. Here there are swamps, often beloiiv 
sea level, with poob sometimes several feet deep in which the water 
b brackish. 

The western half of the island rises sharply from the isthmus in 
3 range of hills running to its south-eastern comer. This range is 
divided by a valley from the high wooded peak Soloroa in the north, 
and by a plain about | mile wide from the mountains on the west. 

There are no rivers in the true sense on Rotuma, but many channeb 
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have been cut in the hiibides in places and drain into the sv'amps. 
Two springs flow' perennially out of the rock between tidemarks, at 
Noatau and Lopta respectively. Water is normally obtained by 
catchment from the iron roofs of houses and stored in tanks, which 
according to regulations must be covered with mosquito-proof 
netting. In 192S there were 27 communal cisterns and (52 private 
tanks. 

Uea is of a conical form, rising to 36 o ft.» with cliffs almost reaching 
the summit on the north side. There is no fringing reef; the island 
is stcep-to^ and landing is usually effected by sw'imming. There are 
a few' houses scattered about the comparatively flat area to the east 



of the hill. To the south-west of Uea are the klets of Hatana and 
Hofliua. The fornmer is some 60 ft. high and wooded^ w'hilc the latter 
reaches a height of go^ioo ft. with cliffs all round. Off the south 
coast of Rotuma are two wooded islands, Solnahu and Solkope. 
The latter has cliffs on the outer side. 

Coast 

Rotuma is fringed by a reef which dries out iu places to a depth 
of 2 ft. Boat passages ate cut In tMs reef, opposite Noatau on the 
south-east of the island and in the bays north and south of the 
isthmus. Three small islands stand on the reef, one off the south- 
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eastern extremiity and two on a northward projection of the reef 
opposite the nonh-cast of the island. 

The most prominent fcaiure of the coastline seen from the north 
is Fadaetoa pointy where the bluff of Soloroa, with a red sandstone 
face^ rises above steep cliffs about aoo ft, hig^h. I’his marks the 
Western end of IVIotusa. hay* This bay is about tl miles wide, with a 
sandy beach. It is marked on its eastern extremity by the Resident's 
house, a prominent building which is easily distinguishable, and by 
the wireless telegraph station. The head of the bay is shut in by the 
tcef, which virtually fringes the whole island. There i$ a boat passage 
'which is available only from half tide to full tide* From \lotiJsa bay 
to Oinafa a stretch of sandstone formation slopes gently into the sea. 
and the reef follows the coast fairly' closely until, at O'inafa, it runs 
northward for about a mile to the islet of Hauatiu, The reef is at 
its greatest distance from the island opposite Xoatau on the south¬ 
east comer, where there is a boat passage. The east and south coasts 
are sandy, except near the islet of Solkope, where there are cliffs. 

To the south of the isthmus there is a bay similar to that on the 
north, with a boat passage through the reef* The western end of 
this bay is the only point where the land projects beyond the reef* 
Here steep cliffs fall straight into the sea. The remaining coastline 
is alternately cliff or sandy beach. A stretch of cliff about 30 ft. high 
runs along the west coast of the island. 

Anchora^ei and Landings 

Anchorage may be had at Foviung Efau in 11 fathoms about 
600 yd. from ihe reef at the head of Motusa bay, and at Foviung 
Kmua west of Hauatiu island in 6| fathoms. There is also an'in¬ 
different anchorage li miles w^est of Afnaha. 

The regular landing is in Motusa bay, entered by a boat passage 
through the reef* There is a small stone jetty near the Residency, 
and there are also two w^deri stagings. In good weather the beach 
can be approached at high water from almost any direction. At low 
water the reef is dangerous, and parts of it are awash. It is also 
possible to land on the beach opposite the Foviung Emua anchorage. 

Climtiti 

The climate of Rotuma is rather hot and damp during most of 
the year, but in the w inter months (June to September) it is some¬ 
what cooler and is pleasant. From *\pril to November the south¬ 
east trade wind provides a fairly constant breeze on the windward 
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side of the island during the hotter part of the day; it drops light 
at sundown. Skies are only slightly clouded during the morning, 
but become increasingly covered as the afternoon draws on. During 
this cloudy period, bei:%veen about 1300 and 1700 there is raiOj 
sometimes hea\'y and prolonged, on at least fifteen days in a month. 
Shortly before sunset the sky begins to clear, and nights are not 
usually more than five-tenths covered- Mean temperatures are 
highest in the months of January, February and March, and 
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lowest in July, August and September. Extrenie variation Is between 
about 90“ F, in Januaiy-March and about fiS"" F, in November, In 
any one month the extreme range is rarely more than about 18* F. 
and the variation betiiveen me.an monthly maximum and minimum 
is usually only about 12®. 

The average annual rainfall during 34 years^ observations (Fig. S5) 
was 140 in. The heaviest monthly falls are from December to March 
(* 3 “i 5 lightest in the period between June and 

September (8-9 in*). Rebtive humidity' is usually about 85 per cent. 
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l^egetaiion Faiatu 

The soil on the lower slopes b rich black and fertile, and is cul¬ 
tivated in some cases even up to the lower ridges of the hills; the 
upper slopes of the hills are heavily wooded. Among the principal 
trees found on the island are the Tahitian chestnut* sago palm and 
coconut palm. Among cultivated plants are taro, yams* bananas, 
plantains* arrowroot and papaya. The only animals on the island are 
pigs, a few dogs and rats. ^laJaria-carry'ing mosquitoes occur. 

Hi^ohy 

Though surrounded on all sides by 200 miles or more of open sea* 
Rotuma was not completely isolated even in pre-European times. 
Native traditions record at least two important immigmtions, in 
addition to other minor voyages. The first of these is believed to 
have occurred during the thirteenth century and to have brought to 
the island either Samoans or Tongans, who at first fought w'ith the 
native inhabitants hut later settled down peaceably beside them. 
The second* three centuries later* consisted of Tongans, about 300 
in number* who came In large double canoes; for a time they attained 
ascendancy' in the bland, but they were eventually driven back and 
confined to the district of Noaiau. ^ 

The earliest authenticated European visit to Rotuma b that of 
Captain Edwards in H.M.S. Pandam in 1791 during hb search 
for the B{?ufity mutineers. The next caller was Captain Wilson ui the 
mission ship Duff m 1797* During the following fifty years the 
island was visited by a number of exploring and surv'eying expedi¬ 
tions—notably those of Duperrey (w'ho gave the first detailed 
description of the island) in 1S22 and of W^ilkes in 1S40. 

Shortly after 1820* British and Anvericiin whalers began to call 
there to obtain water and supplies of fresh fruit and vegetable* 
Sometimes sailors deserted from these vessels. At one period there 
were reported to be as many as 70 residing on shore. Most were 
idle beachcombers* but ^me engaged in trade and acted as inter¬ 
preters on vbiting ships. In time they ga%'e way to a better class of 
white men* who built up a considerable trade in coconut oil and 
later in copra. 

Meanwhile many Rotumans had tempurarily or permanently 
been away from the island. They formed part of the sandalwood¬ 
cutting and colonizing expedition which a Haw^aiian chief took to 
the Xew' Hebrides In 1S29; they seized as sailors on many trading 
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vessels and as divers in the Torres strait pearl fishet^^; atid many 
went to Fiji to work on the cotton, plantations. As in Niue^, it finally 
became necessary to make regulations to restrict their wanderings. 

ChristianiU' was first brought to Rotuma m 1S42 by Tongan 
native teachers of the Wesleyan mission. Members of the French 
Roman Catholic ‘Societe de Marie* (Marists) settled on the island 
four years later. They had at first little success^ and in 1853 wathdrevv 
to Futuna with some of their adherents. Their return in 1S6S pre^ 
cipitated a succession of wars between the Wesleyan and the Roman 
Catholic natives. 

It was partly as a result of these exhausting confiicts that the 
chiefs made repeated requests to Great Britain to annex the island. 
After careful study of the situation the High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific, Sir Arthur Gordon^ concluded that such actiom was 
unavoidable. Rotuma was annexed in 18S1. It was made a dependency 
of the Colony of Fiji. 

Peopue 

Population 

The following table shows the population of Rotuma according 
to the 1936 census: 


Ethnic group Male 

Female 

Total 1 

1 RotuinlUls I>264 

t ,379 

2-543 

' Other Polvncsiona 16 

30 

46 

Fijians 43 



Metoncsians ^ 4 

0 

4 ! 

Microtltsidns j 

1 

4 

' Indians 12 

7 

19 

Muicd-Bloods zG 

2 Z 


1 Europeans ^ 

9 

is 

1 Others s 

0 

z 

Total i 

if 3^59 

2.740 


Ba»d Onl Colony of Fyif A Rtport <,ih thf 1956 Cmtus, pp. ao-l (Suva, 1936). 

figures given for native Rotumans—estimates and census 
figures—have been fairly constant for about eight}' years. They 
conceah however, the considerable admixture of blood with EurO“ 
peans and Asiatics which has taken place. Most of the inhabitants 
of one village, for instance, are descendants of one English resident. 

No reliable figures for birth and death rates are available. ^I'he 
birth rate is said to vary from about 39 to 60 per thousand, and the 
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death rate fromi 2S to 6i per thousand. Infant mortaUty accounts 
for about half the deaths and is caused largely by unsatisfactory 
feeding. 

About a do^n villages* with houses budt in straggling lines, are 
^scattered round the coast. There were altogether ^360 houses in the 
island in giving an average of about 7-6 inhabitants per house. 


Physical Type 

The native Rotumans are of Polynesian stocks In skin colour they 
are brown — lighter than most other PolynesianSj to whom they' refer 
as 'black iiien*^ while they style themselves 'while men*. The men 
average 5 ft. 7 in, in height and the women 5 ft, 4 in. Physically they 
are well developed, but the women are inclined to stoutness,' Their 
brows are well marked, their noses broad, their mouths large and 
prominent, and their hair wavy% 

Latigui^e 

The language of the people of Rotuma is Polynesian in its general 
character, with fairly close resemblance in vocabulary^ to Samoan 
and Tongan; it is also related to Fijian. 

But it has a unique feature which is fundamental to its structure, 
and which superficially gives it a strange appearance to those ac¬ 
quainted with other Polynesian languages. Xearly every Rotumaiii 
word has two different forms or phases, a longer form or 'complete' 
phase, and a shorter form or ‘uicomplete* phase. The latter is 
derived from the former according to specific phonetic rules, the 
commonest being by dropping the final vowel, by modify'ing 
the preceding vow^el after dropping the final one and by inverting 
the final syllable. Examples are: 


Compute Pftase 
em 
mose 
jTtamosa 


IncompUte Phase 
es 

mos 

jTuimoas 


Meatting, 
papaya fruit 
sleep 
rij^e 


The uses of the two phases are not haphazard, but follow^ definite 
grammatical rules, mainly concerned tvith definiteness of meaning. 


Thus: 


esu mamoas — the pspfi^^a are ripe 
es inamosa — the ripe papaya 
T-ak lima = ilte Jwe canoes 
vakliani = five canoes 
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The difference in meanmg between the two fonns is a major part of 
the structure of the knguage. 

Culture 

The native Rotuma culture is of PolynfciEan type. Formerly each 
house w'3s built on a low' rai^d platform of atone^ Filed with rubble 
or earth, and had a framework of stout wooden posts set about 4 ft. 
into the foundations. Oval in shape^ it had a thatched roof of sago- 
palm leaves, sloping dowu all round from the ridge pole to meet the 
outer walls, which were of the same thatched construction as the 
roof. These houses are now replaced by buildings of European 
construction with iron roofs. The firm framework, low profile and 
close thatching enabled these houses to withstand high winds far 
better than the modem house does, with its reed or stone walls 
plastered with lime. Small sleeping houses built on piles close to the 
sea were formerly used by young men and boys to avoid mosquitoes* 

Villages generally consist of a dozen or so houses built in line along 
the foreshore. The principal s'illage of Motusa is built on the 
isthmus. 

Social Organisation, In pre-Eurqpean times Rotuma was divided 
politically into seven independent units (tVu), each ruled by a high 
chief {pare ngangateky These units, which have been termed states 
but which w'ere too small to merit that dtle, were not all of the same 
order of importance. Noatau, at the eastern end of the island^ vfas 
the leader, and its high chief on Installation received a titular name, 
Marof; this custom did not obtain in the other political units. At 
one time there appears to have been a titular ruler of all Rotuma, the 
Sou, but the title later became a purely ceremonial one, with no 
political significance. It also became a dignity' obtained periodically 
by election. 

The people of each political unit comprised members of several 
large kinship groups or clans {hohasingi^ or kauatigay each of which 
was composed in its mm of a number of sub-groups or large Tannlies^ 
of kinsfolk. Membership in such a group was counted through the 
male line, and the clans (or at least their sub-groups) were exogamous, 
a member- of one having to marry' a member of another. 

Relations between a clan and its sub-groups have not been exactly 
defined, but it is clear that each clan had a chief (parey occupied 
a village or a section of a village and held communal lands in which 
the clan-members individually had only a life interest. These binds, 
which were marked by trees or prominent rocks as boundaries, and 
tHtPiaficnn 
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cv^fn by stone walls on the coa&i, included a stretch of beach and reef 
waters as. well as lerritorA' inland; the reef edge was common 
property. The clan chiefs, together possibly with chiefs of sections 
of the village or of some of the clan sub-divisions^ formed a village 
council.to assist the high chief by advice and to act to some extent 
as his executive officers. 

Succession to chieftainship was by seniorin^ but the honours 
were transmitted in the first instance from one brother to another 
before the eldest son of the eldest brother could assume the position. 
This system of cbns and rank is still largely in operation, and the 
old political units have now become modem administrative districts. 

Formerly sanctions Imposed for the enforcement of law were 
usually a fine of foodstuffs and a period of labour for the benefit of 
the community. In cases of aduheiy, however, no objection was 
raised if the offended husband clubbed his ri^ aL Nowadays the same 
legal system obtains as in Fiji. 

Food Production. On the higher slopes of the hills, the inhabitants 
plant taro, using flattened sticks or European spades. Yams are 
planted in the bush. After the crop has been raised, the bushland 
is burned and kava {Piper niethysiicuFri^t tobacco, potatoes and sugar 
cane are planted in the soil thus enriched. Giant taro is grown in 
swamps as a reserve measure against famine, but is not in great 
favour. 

In former times the numerous domestic pigs which roamed the 
villages and beaches were kept out of the plantations on the eastern 
part of the island by the so-called *great w^ll of RoCuma\ which 
consisted of a fence of lava stones, following approximately the 
course of the existing road. In 1928 there were estimated to be about 
4,000 pigs in this enclosure. But the wall has since been broken up 
for the maintenance of village pig fences, 

A great variety of fish are caught on the reefs and in the w’aters 
outside. A wooden hook is used for shark and a species .of rock cod^ 
pearl-shell hooks are used for smaller fish; and a specialized spinner 
of pearl shell with an animal-bone or turtle-bone barb is trolled 
behind the canoe for bonito. Cobwebs ‘clumped^ together take the 
garfish, w'hose Jaws are too narrow' for an ordinary' hook, but whose 
long teeth become entangled in the w eb. Inside the reef the natives 
organize drives with nets to catch small fish. 

Canoes. Two kinds of canoe were built in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century: the tafunga, ranging from about Z5 to 35 ft. 
over all, and the tacajiej about 12 ft. Both were dugout single-out- 
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rigger canots with the outrigger float supported on two booms. 
The with ver)‘ considerabJe tumblehome and an opening in 

the hull about 6 in. w'ide^ was used only for paddling about the reef 
and is still in use for Ashing^ No sailing canoes are used, but the tradi¬ 
tion of sailmg remains and the word for a double canoe exists in 
the Rotuman vocabulary'. 

Warfare. War between districts was a quite frequent occurrence. 
Usually the occasion for the war was a disputed election for the 
ceremonial headship of the island. If a long-standing grievance had 
to be ventilated, a convenient excuse for a war could be found, as 
for example an insult to a neighbouring cluef. Wars tverc conducted 
in a conventional way. A formal declaration of w ar w"as always made, 
and one district would even challenge another to meet it at a slated 
time in a definite place. Women were never molested. VVben peace 
w'as made, the victors would usually plunder the vanquished but 
would not bum their vilbges, nor did they anne.\ territory'. The men 
usually fought in line, young men in front with stones and other 
missiles and ihe veterans behind with clubs and spears. The clubs 
usually resembled those of Tonga or Fiji, Occasionally weapons 
with fitted sharks’ teeth were used; they were probably introduced 
from the Gilbert islands. 

Religion. Today about uvo-thirds of the Rotumans are Methodists 
and one-third are Roman Catholics. 

Formerly the supreme deit>' worshipped m Rotuma was Tan- 
garog. He was said to be incarnate in a turtle. .\n aberrant form of 
totemism is to be found in the system whereby each kinship group 
had its own tutelary deity, usually associated with some repdlej fish 
or bird, such as the hammer-headed shark, sting-ray or lizard. A 
man w'ould not harm a creature of the kind which represented the 
deity of his own group, 

.^dministbation and Social Services 

Rotuma forms a.-dependeocy of the Colony of Fiji. It is administered 
as part of the Southern District of the colony, with headquarters at 
Suva. The District Commissioner is represented in Rotuma by a 
Resident Commissioner. He governs through the headmen of the 
seven districts into which the island is divided. Minor misdemeanours 
are dealt with by the Resident Commissionerj but serious criminal 
cases are tried in Fiji. Fijian laws and taridk apply (Chapter No 
land may be leased from a native for a period of more than zi vears. 
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The health conditions of the people are fairly good* though about 
ao per cent, of them develop conjunctivitis at an early age, and 
seriom& ocular complications are apt to ensue. Scabies is very common, 
but ring^vorm is rare. Tuberculosis is not prevalent. Filariasis affects 
abooi 30 per cent, of the popubtion, but in most cases only sllghtly. 
Latrines are mostly of the cesspool tv'pe, though a few are arranged 
over the sea. 

The Resident Comjnissioner is usually a qualified medical man, 
and acts also as Medical Officer. He has to assist him one native 
practitioner. There is a small but well-equipped hospital, which in 
1928 had 20 beds. 

Economics 

No mineral deposits have been found on Kotuma. The soil is very 
fertile and agriculture is the main occupation. The principal export 
is copra, of which about 1,500 tons are usually exported annually, 
though in 1933 the export w^as over a.ooo tons. It has been estimated 
that only about one-third of the coconut production of the island 
goes to make copra^ much of the remainder being used for drinking 
purposes and as food for pigs, but much also is allowed to rot on 
the ground. Several of the non-Kotuman * native' inhabitants are 
employed in the copra industry by Rotumans, who are rich enough 
to pay them from 6s. to los. a day with food. Rotuma men are good 
seamen and hard workers, and are much in demand as labourers. 
The women are skilled in craftwork, and their ver^' finely made 
native mats are much sought after. 

Com mu nicati ons 

There is no port of entry at Rotuma, and all vessels proceeding 
there must first caU at one of the ports in Fiji. A steamer visits the 
isbnd from Fiji four times a year to land and take off cargo. A 
govemmenl-buik unmetalled road about 18 miles long follows the 
coastline of the eastern pan of the island, and there were, shortly be¬ 
fore the war, about 30 motor cars and trucks. There is a W .’T station 
east of Motusa bay. 

U\TA (WALLIS ISLAND) 

Uvea (lat. 13® rg's, long. 176® to* w), often called Wallis Island, 
is a French protectorate. (It must not be confused with the isbnd of 
the same name in the Loyalty group near New Caledonia, also a 
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Nnracs of districts arc giveri in large capltali. paths connectipg villa^S with 

the main road and the interior of the island are not shown, nor ® native 

road near the coast. Tlic reef on the south-wesi side of the isl^d is ^own as on 
the charts itt farther extent has not been prectseljr dcicrnuned. Av^olu and 
Avapahu, in the western barrier reef, are passages used bv' nalL« Eased on: 

ti) Admiralti^ chart no. ^7; (2) G- Grandidier, Atltujfs Co ™ 
carte 56 (Paris, 1934-); (3) E. G. Borrows, .Brniice P. BaJtop Mujmm Bulletin, 
no. 145, P- 9 (Honolu-lUx ^ 937 )- 


French colonial terriion\) It is known to the French as lies 
Wallis or Ouv^t and is administered together with Futuna (Hoom 
islands) (Fig. 86). 
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Physical Geocraphy 

Uvea consists of one major island surrounded by a barrier reef, the 
whole being about 13 miles long by 10 miles in greatest width. On 
the barrier reef and within the enclosed lagoon are a number of 
islets—some mere jutting rocks^ others large enough to support 
coconut plantations. The barrier reef completely surrounds the main 
island save for 3 few narrow passes and channels, of which that on 
the south side, Honikulu pass, is the most frequently used. The 
lagoon, ranging in width from less than 2 miles to about 5 miles^ is 
shallow in most parts and studded with coral banks and patches. 
A fringing reef e^ctends out from the shore of the main island, which 
has many beaches of muddy sand and shingle. 

The main island, which has an area of 14,780 acrest is primarily 
of volcanic formation. The interior consists of a comparatively level 
plateau broken by a number of isolated hills, the highest of which^ 
however, has an altitude of only 470 ft. above sea level. There are 
no traces of present-day volcanic activity, but in the south-west part 
of the island are five extinct crater pits, with sides falling away 
almost perpendicularly from the plateau surface. One of these 
craters, L^anumaha, is dryj the others contain water. There are also 
two shallow^ lakes near the eastern edge of the plateau; these possibly 
occupy ancient craters as well. The plateau ends in low, rather steep 
cliffs, at the foot of which is a narrow strip of lowland. This encircles 
the island, except in a few' places where rocky points jut into the sea, 
and is apparently a raised fringing reef overlain by vol^nic and 
coral debris. The shore consists largely of sandy beaches. 

The most important of the islets are Faioa, very low' and covered 
in coconut palms, on the south-east of the barrier reef, and Xukuatca, 
about aoo ft. high and rugged, in the south of the lagoon. None of the 
islets is permanently inhabited, but the natives visit them for fishing 
or for coconuts; they are also used by people recovering from illness, 
as they are reputed to be especially healthy. From the political point 
of view they are regarded as belonging to the respective districts and 
villages opposite which they lie. 

Passes and Anehora^es 

The entry' to the lagoon ordinarily used by vessels proceeding to 
anchorage is Honikulu pass, with a depth of 15 fathoms^ on the south 
side of the barrier reef. This is winding, with a tidal current and 
strong eddies on the ebb tide. The pass leads by narrow and intricate 
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passages to an anchorage off Mua bay, on the south side of the island, 
in about 20 fathoms, iftith sand and coral bottom. But this anchorage 
is inconveniently far from the shore. A deep narrow channel, Faioa 
pa^. leads from Honikulu pass to Matautu anchorage, on the e^t 
side of the island; about 2 mUes northward of the anchorage the 
channel is completely obstructed by sandbanks. Matautu anchorage, 
though more convenient than that at Mua, gives poor protection 
agajost squalls from the east; depths are 10-15 fethoms. 1 here is a 
pier at Matautu and easy landing for boats dra^^ing not more than 

3 

Of the other passes only Futigauvea is practicable even for small 
vessels; it leads to a broad sheltered anchorage in 7-S fathoms, but 
with many coral patches. Av-atolu and Avapahu (not shown on the 
chart) are simply canoe channels through the reef. 

Climate 

Uvea, lying in the southern trade wind belt, has the usual climate 
of these latitudes—warm and humid but with t^vo fairly well-mark^ 
seasons. From about May to October, during which period the trade 
winds blow regularly from the south-east, the climate is compara¬ 
tively cool and dry. From about November to April—a period of 
more variable winds interspersed by calms—a hotter rainy season 
supervenes. In this latter season hurricanes from the north or north¬ 
east are liable to occur, though their frequency is on the average 
much less than one a year. Loss of life through a hurricane is r^e, 
but the destruction of crops may create a threat of famine. After 
one notable hurricane, in 1S89, the French Resident bought food - 
on credit at the most accessible ports in order to relieve the food 

shortage. 

The range of temperature throughout the year is smaU, for the 
cooler season the normal range has been given as between 
77 and 82^ F. and for the hotter season as between 77 and 91 t. 
Extremes on occasion may be 75" F. and 93" F. Rai^all ^ more 
variable. Mean annual rainfall for two years, as recorded at me ; I 
station at Matautu, was just under 100 in., but its distribution 1$ 
irregular; occasional heavy ' downpours in the wetter season may 
give as much rain in a day as may be given during a month in the 
drier season. 

Surface water is scarce on the island. A few smaU streams nse at 
the base of the cliffs and meander across the narrow lowland strip 
to the sea. They are used for washing in, but their imter is drunk 
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only whfin it is absolutely necessaty. A few springs fumisli drinking 
but the main source for the natives is the liquid of green 
coconuts, Europeans store rain water in tanks, and in recent years 
concrete dstems have been built for native use, Kikila^ one of the 
two shallow' lakes near the eastern edge of the plateau, is a favourite 
bathing resort, and in former times the lakes on the westem side 
seem to have been important for water supply, though difficult of 
acce^. Alo&vai, the other eastern lake, is ofeen dry, and the bottom 
of the crater then affiords pasture for the cows of the nearby mission 
schools, 

Ve^eiaiton and Fauna 

Vegetation on the island is fairly abundant. On the lowland there 
is a variety of herbs, shrubs and trees, including a number of types 
introduced by the Polynesians, such as coconut, breadfruit and 
banana, TTie coconut extends for some distance inland, and near 
the north and the south ends of the island there are considerable 
groves, reaching from shore to shore. Much of the interior of the 
island is under cultivation, and yams, breadfruit, bananas, taro and 
sugar cane are grown there. Tall forest occurs chiefly in the south- 
central area, especially in the region of the crater lakes; this has an 
undergrowth of saplings, lianas and tree ferns, though not of a dense 
character, X^r the centre of the island and on the slopes of mount 
Lulu is a fairly arid region, known to the natives as loi^a. A small 
part of this is almost bare, supporting only a sparse growth of 
Gteickenia fern, while the remainder is covered by hibiscus and other 
low' shrubs, w'ith occasional trees of pandanus and casuarina. 
Polynesian arrowroot (Tacca pitmstifida) grows wild in this region, 
often abundantly, and sen'cs as an important source of food m time 
of famine. 

The wild bnd fauna, apart from fruit bats, consists mainly of 
birds, including pigeons, duck, swamp hens, rails and plover. There 
are also turtles and many kinds of fish, Crustacea and molluscs. The 
domestic animals include pigs> cats, dogs, horses and poultnv and 
a few cows, goats and rabbits kept by the mission. 

History 

According to tradition, Uvea was colonized by Polynesians, possibly 
from Tonga, some four or five centuries ago. The hisior\' of the 
intervening period until the early nineteenth century is largely one 
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of struggles between rival chiefs, either as independent rulers over 
differerit regions or as contenders for the kingship ivhich emerged 
at a fairly early stage. Contact with Tonga seems to have been main¬ 
tained at fairly frequent intervals. 

The European discovery of Uvea by Captain Wallis in 1767. 
After this no European appears to have visited the island till 1825, 
when a vessel under an English captain entered the bgoou. Several 
vessels called soon afterwards, and ill-treatment of the natives by 
their crews provoked retaliation. In 1S37 a mission partj' of French 
Marist priests called, and one of them. Father BataiUon, remained. 
After many difBeulties, including inteimittent hostilities between 
his converts and those of a Protestant mission from Tonga, Bataillon 
finally succeeded in obtaining the complete allegiance of the native 
king, who after baptism abandoned polygyny and was married by 
Catholic rites in 1846. 

Bataillon was chiefly instrumental in bringing the island under 
the rule of France. In 1842, imder his influence, the native king 
petitioned Louis-Philippe for the establishment of a protectorate. 
In 1844 Governor Bmat of Tahiti gave notice of the establishment 
of a protectorate* but meanwhile the French government had 
refused to do more than send a warship on an occasional visit tg 
support the nttssionaries. From then onwards there was no formal 
connection of Uvea with France* though the French missionari^ 
continued to exercise considerable political power. Eventually the 
island was added as a dependency to New Caledonia m 1&87; in 
1909 it w’as given an autonomous budget in conjunction with 
Futuna. In 1913 the island w'as dedared to be annexed* but anne^ta- 
don has not yet been ratified by the metropolitan government. In 
1932 the Privy Council of New Caledonia was endowed with the 
functions of an .Administrauve Council for Uvea and Futuna, with 
the right to be consulted on the budget, the customs tariff and 
loans. 

European traders were established on the island about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, engaged mainly in the export of coconut 
oil and copra and the import of goods for sale to the natives. There 
has often been friction among the three agencies of European 
influence—the mission* the government and the traders j a$ between 
church and state the former has fairly consistently exercised more 
weight with the natives. 
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The People 

Population Trend 

Demographic data from Uvea arc scanty, but it seems clear that the 
population has tended to maintain itself since the advent of 
Europeans. Father Bataillon estimated the total number of people 
on his arrival in 1837 as not more than 3,000. At intervals since then 
the missionaries have compiled figures as follows: 


tSSo 

- 

3 . 8 z 4 

1904 

4,536 

1883 


4,100 

1913 

4.100 

1885 

1897 


4.187 

1917 

19x9 

4.239 

4,3^ 

1900 


4.300 

1923 

4,878 


Based on: Edwin G, Burrows, ‘Ethnolog>‘ of U%-ca (Wallis Island)’, Bmace P. 
Bishop Museum Bulletin^ no. X45, p. 15 (Honolulu, 1937). 

According to the government census in 1936 the total population 
was 4,272, and more recent estimates have given a figure of about 
4,500. Granted that the figure of 3,000 a century ago was not greatly 
under-estimated, a major increase of population must have taken 
place in the fifty years after the establishment of European influence, 
after which period a rough position of equilibrium has been main¬ 
tained. It is possible that the periodic rise and fell indicated by the 
figures has been due to introduced epidemic diseases; in 1932, for 
instance, at least 72 people died in an epidemic of amoebic dysentery, 
and it is estimated that in all somewhat more than 3 per cent, of the 
population were lost. Since a large proportion of these were under 
15 years of age, the effect on subsequent fertility may have been 
considerable. In recent years, however, increased medical ser\’ices 
have probably tended to reduce general mortality, and in particular 
maternal mortality and infant mortality. Cases of umbilici tetanus 
in rural areas, for instance, fell from 14 in 1935 to 2 in 1937. 

The population is almost wholly native Polynesian; Europeans 
(all French) and Asiatics probably number less than a dozen. 

Physical Type 

The people of Uvea conform to the general PoljTiesian typej 
being tall, robust and well proportioned, with light brown or coppery 
yellow skin and dark, straight or slightly w'avy hair, which is, however, 
usually bleached with lime to a reddish or even golden tint. The 
skull form resembles that of other western Polynesian peoples in 
being comparatively broad and rounded; in some cases the back of 
the skull is flattened by deformation in infancy. The face is oval and 
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the nose straight; the cheekbones are slightly prominent. Prog¬ 
nathism docs not cxbt. Body hair is little developed, and few men 
wear a full beard. 

Language 

The language of the people, a dialect of Polynesian, is closely 
allied with that of Tonga and rather less closely with that of Samoa. 
Its most marked phonetic difference from Samoan b the com- 
p>arative rarity of the s sound, which b represented commonly in 
Uvean by A, ^ in Tongan. In some words s may have become h in 
fairly recent times; thus the indefinite article he appears in an old 
song as sey which b the form used in Samoan. On the other hand, 
s b used in a number of words in which Tongan uses a sibilant 
(palatalbed) t. (Thb latter sound was written in Tongan until 
recently as /, but has now' been replaced by s.) The glottal stop b 
used very frequently in Uvean, as in Samoan andJTongan, and words 
of othenvise identical spelling may have very' different meanings 
according to whether it b present or absent. Thus whereas ala 
means a road or way, *ala means to aw'ake; the verb hau means to 
govern, while the verb ha*u means to come. But in Uvean the glottal 
stop seems to have come to be inserted rather capriciously in some 
cases, where the comparable words in other Polynesbn dblects do 
not have it; for instance, it may have the effect of splitting a long 
vowel, as in Ha^amoa, the Uvean equivalent of Samoa. 

Culture 

Although the people of Uvea have been subjected for just over a 
century to European influence, thb has affected their w'ay of life 
mainly in politics and religion and in the introduction of a money 
economy; much of their traditional culture has persisted in other 
spheres. 

The houses are built on a wooden framew’ork, with roofs of palm 
thatch and light w'alb of palings, plaited screens or reed bttice. 
The floors are of earth, covered with coarse mats of coconut leaves, 
and about half the dw'ellings stand on platforms of earth faced 
w'ith coral slabs. Being thus 2 or 3 ft. above the surrounding land, 
they secure better drainage. 

In olden days there were many dwellings in the interior of the 
island, partly for defence from invaders and partly to utilize the 
fresh water supply of the crater lakes. Nowadays all the villages in 
permanent habitation lie beside the sea; the shore sites have become 
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safe as govcmmcnial authority has spread and u*arfare been 
abandoned. Settlement is concentrated almost wholly on the east 
and south-east coasts, probably because of the cooler weather and the 
existence of the three churches there. Such people as live on the west 
(leewyd) side come over at week-ends to church, and one \'illage 
is maintained as a week-end residence for them. 

The principal village is .Matautu, where the Resident lives. There 
is an important mission station at Mua and a mission seminar^' at 
Lano. 

Soaal Organization. The basis of the native social organization 
lies in a set of kinship groups in which descent is traced from a 
common ancestor, usually in the male line. The functions of these 
groups, each of which formerly had a distinguishing name, are 
primarily in controlling land, and in the co-operation of their 
members for social events such as the feasts which signalize births, 
marriages and funerals. Each kinship group is composed of a number 
of households of varying size, with from three to twelve members 
as a rule, and each household has a ‘family’ name by which it is 
commonly known. When such a household becomes very large it 
tends to split off from the parent kinship group, taking with it a 
portion of the common land, and henceforth it acts in social and 
economic affairs as an independent unit. A number of the large 
kinship grou^ have special status because their senior members 
possess hereditary chiefly titles. 

The ancient native system of rank is still largely operative. The 
person of most importance in the Uvea community is the king, who 
is supreme in native affairs for all practical purposes; he bears the 
title of Lavelua. After him in rank come six ministers, in a deflnite 
order of precedence; in former times next to them came the leader 
in war. All these men are high chiefs. The village chiefs, of whom 
there are nineteen in all, form a lower grade. They also hold heredi- - 
tary titles and have a fi.\ed order of rank within each district in 
which their villages lie. But the relative rank of some of the chiefs 
and ministers has changed in the course of the traditional history of 
the island. Normally the eldest son succeeds his father in a title, 
but in some cases there are several candidates, and the particular 
kinship ^oup concerned always makes the actual nomination, which 
is then either confirmed by the king and his ministers, or rejected 
with a request for another nomination. 

Kingship in Uvea is an ancient institution, but' traditions of the 
period prior to about the beginning of the seventeenth century- 
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suggest that at this time there were several rival independent chiefs 
in the island, with no united rule. In this early period, also, invasion 
and temporary' rule by Tongans tended to disturb the political 
continuity. 

The social institutions of the Uvea people arc of a type common in 
western Polynesia. Incision of adolescent boys (a practice analogous 
to circumcision) is general, and tattooing of men on chest and arms 
is still common, though no longer with native designs. Specific 
kinship usages include some degree of avoidance between brother 
and sister, who may not sleep in the same house when grown up, 
and should not joke with each other but should treat each other with 
respect. In western Polynesia as a whole it is common for people 
to have great freedom with the property of their mother’s brothers; 
this custom obtains in Uvea, but the practice of it is restricted to 
only one group, related to the king through a'former king’s daughter. 
People of this group have the right of taking food laid before the 
king for distribution at a feast. A custom in Uvea w'hich is un¬ 
common elsewhere in Polynesia is that whereby each village has a 
dormitory in which boys and unmarried youths sleep; the girls sleep 
at home. Again, while marriage is celebrated with a feast and dis¬ 
tribution of presents, as is general in Polynesia, nearly all weddings 
take place together at the one time of year; this anomalous custom 
is the result of mission influence. 

Land Tenure and Property. The system of land tenure still follows 
in all essentials the native custom. The French government, the 
mission and the traders owti small tracts of land—in the case of 
government and mission obtained by grant or gift from the natives; 
in the case of traders by purchase or equivalent arrangement. All 
other land is owned by the natives. There are three categories of 
such land—public land, village land and land owned by separate 
kinship groups. The last is by far the largest categoiy. Public land 
is mostly confined to the uncultivated arid central region of the 
island and the forest area about the crater lakes. Anyone may gather 
w'ood and other supplies there. An extension of publid privilege 
applies to the coconut palms of the interior; any thirsty wayfarer 
may pluck nuts to drink, though he is forbidden to carry any away. 
Village land is found where the shore strip is wide and patches of 
irrigated taro land have been developed. Plots of this are allotted by 
the village council among the households and changed from time 
to time. The ditches are dug by village labour, and first-fruits of all 
crops are presented to the village chief. The common dormitory in 
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which all young men steep is also village property'. All the rest of 
the land belongs to separate kinship groups. Their holdings arc 
fairly ell localized by districts and villagK^ but changes of residence, 
inceitnarriage, and splitting up of these kinship groups have created 
a complex pattern of pbntations* so that not ail the land of any 
single group forms a contiguous area. Wlien dbputes arise over the 
o\\Tiership of any particular tract, sctilemeni is made on the basis of 
the genealogies which record the descent and kinship of the parties. 
The former Queen Amelie (who died in 1S95) was noted for her 
skill in settling disputes by her genealogical knowledge. All the land 
of the kinship group belongs in common to its members, but in 
practice it 1$ worked by indKiduals, with the senior man of the group 
as general administrator.. In addition every person has a subsidiary 
claim to the use of land bdonging to his mother's group, though this 
is to be drawn upon normally only in case of need. 

Food Production, The occupations of the people of Uvea are 
primarily agriculture and fishing. Agriculture falls into tivo classes: 
wet-land cultivation, practised only for taro; and dn'-Iand cultiva¬ 
tion, used for all crops growm in the plantations of the interior, 
including bananas and some taro, but especially yams. Digging 
sticks with points hardened in the fire were formerly the only type 
of implement used in cultivation, but tools of European style have 
now been introduced. In the w^et-land cultivation of taro the soil 
irrigated by the streams or seepage from the cliff is used, ditches 
being dug for drainage. A mulch of coconut leaves or old mats is 
used to prevent too rapid ev aporation round the plants. For dry-land 
^cultivation in the interior no mulch is used. A rough rotation of soil 
b practised, plots being allowed to stand vacant fifteen to twenty 
years after two or three harv ests. Oranges, sweet potatoes and a few- 
other introduced plants are also cultivated, but they play no 
important part in the native economy. When the yams are too small 
to be dug and no breadfruit b ripe the main supplies of vegetable 
food are given by coconuts and bananas. In some years, especiallv 
after a hurricane, there is distinct food shortage. Then the people 
bum off the brushwood in the interior of the island; wild vams and 
wild arrowroot are said to be the first plants to sprout after the fire, 
and so are easily found and used for food. Pigs, fowls and dogs are 
kept, but the two former are rarely eaten except at feasts. Horses 
are also kept and used for riding or as pack animals, and there are 
now some cattle. 

The varied fishing grounds around Uvea—fringing reef, lagoon. 
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barrier reef and open sea—offer great quantity and variety of sea 
food, and many types of Ashing are. in vogue. Netting and angling 
are not common ^ but spearing is a favourite method with men, and 
fishing at coconut leaf weirs is part of the daily routine of the women. 
Fish-poisoning with a fruit of a species of B&rn^tJ^ionia is a co¬ 
operative task, but restricted to men; women are forbidden to par¬ 
ticipate. Canoes are of two types—simple'dugout (without out¬ 
rigger) and canoes with single outrigger. The larger outrigger canoes 
have composite hulls in which the sections arc joined by lashings 
of coconut husk cordage (sennit). Some of these canoes are fitted 
with mast and sail> the latter now-adays being of canvas. In former 
times double canoes w^ere also used for long voyages, and had a 
capacity of loo people or more; they were abandoned about the 
beginning of the present centuty. 

Religiofi, ITie ancient religion of Uvea has completely disappeared^ 
and little information about it h now available. But the worship of 
gods (including Tangaloa, the creator) who could become manifest 
in birds and animals' the belief that ancestral spirits could appear 
in the bodies of human mediums; the use of large buildings as 
temples; the annual religious festival with offerings and supplica¬ 
tion to the gods; and the ritual use of kava—all indicate the existence 
of cults of a western Polynesian type, the modem analogies to which 
are found only in Tikopia (pp. 695-7) and Rennell island. 

The people of Uvea are all Roman Catholic, and the influence of 
the mission has been considerable in restraining warfare, abolishing 
polygyny, modifying the form of female dress, introducing the 
Gregorian calendar, and making the week an important division of 
time in native life, with Sunday as a day of rest. 

Ad.ministration and Social Services 

The general administration of Uvea is in the hands of a French 
Resident, w'ho also is in charge of Futuna. He is customarily a member 
of the French colonial medical ser^dee. 

The Resident is 3 magistrate, controls major political affairs, and 
in recent years has played a prominent part in the social and ect>- 
nomic development of the community. Before 1933 he exercised his 
functions as a magistrate only in regard to French citizens, but by 
a decree in that year the system of justice was reorganized, a tribunal 
was created ivilh its seat at Matautu, and the Resident was given 
extended jurisdiction for both Uvea and Futuna, to act in all matters 
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affecting French citbeni;, foreigners and the relation-s of natives 
with them. Only those matters where natives alone were concerned 
Tcmjiiticd under native jurisdiction, la mattei? where one of the 
parties is a native, the Resident as magistrate is assisted by a native 
assessor^ who is nominated by the king, wdth agreetnent by the 
Resident. 

Local government is largely in the hands of the king, chiefs and 
councils, and still depends to a great extent upon traditional prin¬ 
ciples. The most important administrative body is the king's oouncilj 
consisting of the king and his ministers, who hold regular monthly 
meetings. The coimcU decides on general policy for the kingdom as 
a whole—-in rebtion to the French authorities, as in matters of 
taxation and public works; and in arrangements for community 
festivities. Members are seated in order of rank, and the meeting 
commonly begins with formal serving of kava. 

The bland is subdivided for puq 30 ses of local government into 
three districts: Mua, in the south; Hahake, In the centre; and Hihifo, 
in the north. These were insdiuted by the native Queen Amelie 
in 1870, on the advice of the mission; and each has a district governor 
of royal blood and a district cotmcil. But these governors have no 
chiefly titles, and the presidency of each district council is under¬ 
taken by one of the king’s minbters, who have such titles. The 
other members of the district council are the village chief of the 
district and the district governor. The original Institution was 
intended to provide tribunals on a European model, but it has 
reverted to the ancient form of the native council. The district 
governor is thus not now the controlling authority but really an 
executive officer w^ho carries out the orders of the king and his 
councih 

The vilbge councils consist of the village chief, who presides, 
and all adult males of the village. Each village has also an executive 
officer with dudes akin to those of a policeman. 

Until about a decade ago the general standard of living of the 
people of Uvea was low. Through conserv'atism and suspicion of 
the authorities they resisted attempts to raise it, and moreover the 
funds available to the authorities W'ere small. 

Since 1934 social services have been radically improved wdth 
the aid of credits put at the disposal of the group by the French 
High Commissioner, Betw’een 1935 ^ stone hospital with 

maternity and other provision was erected at Matautu and a small 
farm was instituted for the supply of milk, eggs, etc.; education in 
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hygiene and maternal welfare was begun, and dispensaries were 
opened in t\^’o outlying districts. Large concrete cisterns, each 
holding 50,000 gallons of water, were built in the villages, there 
being ten such in 1939> with more planned. Education, furnished at 
a primary grade by the missions, was extended by the provision of 
a supplcmentar)' school of a higher grade with the aims of spreading 
knowledge of French and of securing native recruits for social 
and other work. Up to 1939 five pupils from this school, gifted sons 
of chiefs, had been sent to” a technical school in New Caledonia for 
further training in agriculture and craftsmanship. 

The revenue of the island is derived partly from import duties 
and partly from a poll tax; in 1932 the latter was^ 50 francs per 
annum for each adult male. But expenditure has exceeded revenue 
for many years, and a small subsidy from the French government has 
balanced the budget, .■\part from supplementin*g the adminbtrative 
funds, the French government for some years subsidized the visits 
of a vessel of the Messageries Maritimes, calling three times a year 
at Uvea and the Hoorn islands. 

Economics 

For the most part the people of Uvea practise a subsistence economy. 
But an important source of money income to them is copra, which 
they sell to the resident traders, using the proceeds to buy cloth 
and other goods and to pay taxes. In the late nineteenth centur\' the 
average production of copra was 300-350 tons per annum, rising 
more recently to about 1,000 tons per annum; the highest figure 
reached was stated to have been i ,200 tons. Local prices have often 
been exceedingly low—during the depression of 1932 as little as 
per ton was paid for copra delivered at the trader’s store. But m 
the last few' years the economic development of the island has been 
taken in hand, and improvements have been made. Production of 
copra from Uvea and the Hoorn islands together rose from 1,120 
tons in 1934 (after a cjxlone) to 1,934 tons in 1935 and was 1,508 
tons in 1937, as the result of compulsory weeding of plantations, 
regular destruction of larvse of the rhinoceros beetle and stimulation 
of production by monthly meetings of a planning society {society 
de prn'oyance) established in 1934. 

To remedy to some e-xtent the difficulties of reliance on a single 
export crop an attempt has been made to diversify agricultural 
'production in Uvea and the Hoorn blands. TTie castor oil plant, 
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easy to cu]ti\’ate and of rapid yield, w’as introduced, and production 
of the seeds from the two territories was 9 tons in 1934, 20 tons in 
> 935 * ^ons in 1936. With the aid of bounties on copra paid 

by France and administered by the socutede privoyance^ two machines 
for hulling castor oil seeds were bought; several thousand agri¬ 
cultural tools were distributed free, as well as maize and Angola 
pea seeds; and in 1934 25 cattle w’erc imp)orted, these increasing 
by 1936 to 51 head, llie results of the new’ economic programme 
have thus been encouraging, and from the budgetary point of view 
have been successful in that receipts have increased and the local 
reseiv’e is in a favourable condition. • • 

For many years the trade of Uvea was largely in the hands of 
Bums, Philp and Company, o{>erating from Sydney, Fiji and 
Samoa. The currency used w’as British. The shilling was the common 
coin. By 1933, how'ever, lai^ely as the result of subsidized French 
shipping services, French money was beginning to circulate. In 
the same year the metric system was made obligator^’. Since then the 
trade has been largely regained by the British firm. 

Co.MMUNICATIONS 

Uvea has no air communications, and conununication by sea is 
infrequent. In 1931 a steamer service, subsidized by the French 
government, began from New’ Caledonia, in competition w'ith the 
sailing vessels of Bums. Philp and Company, which linked the 
island with Fiji and Samoa. By 1935 the French service, calling 
three limes a year, had apparently l^ome the main if not the only 
medium of sea transport. But more recently the .Australian firm 
appears again to be providing the service. 

-A'sanded road of firm surface, i6 ft. broad, runs for 15 miles 
along the eastern side of the island, connecting the principal settle¬ 
ments. It keeps to the interior plateau except for a short stretch near 
Lano, where it descends to the lowland near the shore. Light bridges 
consisting of a few logs resting on abutments of stone and earth 
cross the small streams. An old native road lies closer to the sea. 
Beaten tracks cross the island, and nearly every village has several 
to connect it w ith the plantations in the interior. A motor truck was 
introduced in 1928, and several motor cars in 1937, but horses are 
mainly used for riding and transport of goods, and much com¬ 
munication is still on foot. 

There is a W/T station, opened in 1938, at Matautu, and a post 
ofilce. 
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Futuna and its small neighbour Aloft, together known as the 
Hoorn islands, lie between lat. 14° 11* and 14® 2i| s, long. 177 55 
and 178® 10' w, about 150 miles north-cast of Vanua LexTi, Fiji, and 
100 miles south-west of Uvea (Wallis island) (Fig. 87). Together 
with Uvea they are a French dependency, administered ultimately 
from Noumea. The Hoorn isbnds are sometimes incorrectly named 
the Home, oj Horn, islands. They are also commonly referred to as 



Fig. 87. Futuna and Alofi (Hoom islands) 

Names of districts of Futuna arc given in large capitals, and the boundaries are 
marked by broken lines. Based on: (i) Admiralty ch^ no. 987; (2) E. G. Burrows, 
Bernice P, Bishop Bulletin^ no. 138, p. 6 (Honolulu, 1936). 

Futuna, from the name of the main island of the group (not to be 
confused with Futuna, also known as Erronan, in the New Hebrides). 

Physical Geography 

The group consists of two islands, Futuna and Aloft, which are 
separated by Sain channel. Both islands arc of volcanic formation, 
and arc much higher than Uvea. Each is surrounded by a fringing 
reef, except at a few' places w’here the land shelves off steeply into 
the sea, and at Singave bay on Futuna, where there is an opening in 
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the reef opposite the mouth of a stream. On the southerly shores of 
Futuna and the northerly shores of Aloft the reef reaches a width of 
up to I mile; elsewhere it rarely e.\ceeds 50 yd. in width. The group 
has no barrier reef, and in contrast to the calm lagoon v^'aters of Uvea 
the swell of the open sea breaks in surf on the shores of the islands 
or on the nearby reef edge. The only anchorage otf Futuna is in 
Singave bay, on the south-west side, a deep submarine valley 
betw'een reefs. This is about 600 yd. wide, with anchorage on a sandy 
bottom in 33 fathoms, and is comparatively sheltered. Landing is 
available for boats at a concrete wharf. There is also sheltered 
anchorage from the prcN'ailing south-east trade winds otf Alofttai 
(Mua) in Sain channel, in 19 fathoms. The middle of Sain channel is 
clear and deep. 

Futuna is 8^ miles long and 5 miles broad at its widest and has an 
area of 15,775 acres. A strip of lowland, apparently an old raised reef, 
forms a belt around the island, except where a few rocky ridges come 
dovMi to the sea on the north-west and south-east sides. To landward 
of this low* belt runs a eliif, presumably an old shore line. On the 
north-east side the steep grade of the cliff continues well up into 
the mountains, but on the south side it levels off on to a plateau 
w'hich occupies much of the interior. This plateau slopes upw’ards to 
the mountains and is cut by narrow stream valleys into a series of 
flats covered with red soil, nearly as dense as rock, from which rain 
water runs off rapidly. The main ridge of mountains that runs the 
length of the island reaches a maximum height of about 2,500 ft. in 
mount Schouten (mount Puke) in the north-east, with a somewhat 
low’er peak in Matsi a little further north-w'est again. 

Aloft is about 6 miles long, east and west, and 3 miles broad at the 
widest part; it has an area of about 7,300 acres. on Futuna, a strip 
of old raised reef forms the shore belt, with a similar rocky cliff 
rising inland to a plateau. But on .\loft this plateau is rather higher 
at the sides than in the centre; and the interior of the bland, b^g 
thus roughly bowl-shaped, tends to conserve rainfall. The main ridge 
runs south of the major axis of the island and has its highest point 
in mount Bougainville (Kolofau), about 1,200 ft. above sea level. 

The volcanic character of the Hoorn islands b indicated by the 
presence of at least one hot spring on each. That at Ta\ai on Futuna 
b uncovered only at low tide; that at Keu on .\loft b close to the 
shore. Earthquakes are fairly frequent on both islands; some of them 
are violent, but no damage b said to have resulted. In wet weather 
steam issues from some rocks on .Aloft. 
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Orj Futuna the dminage from the mountains the plateau is 
carried off by more than half a dozen streams which debouch from 
Sleep valleys upon the flat shore belt. On Alofi the centra] depression 
inhibits stream formation, though there are springs of fresh water 
at the base of the cliffs. 

CUmate 

The climate of the islands is very similar to that of L eea, but there 
is probably rather more rain. 

Vegetation 

The t> pes of plants on Futuna and Alofi are ver^^ similar to those 
of Uvea. On Futuna, however, there is rather more tendency- to a 
zoned distribution. On the flat shore belt are plantations of coconut, 
breadfruit, banana, arrowroot and other cultivated plants, with 
irrigated wet-land taro patches wherever there is a broad valley 
mouth at the base of a gorge. On some of the lower cliff slopes there 
are plantations of dry-land taro, yams and other crops, in a soil 
enriched by vegetable mould and supplied with tvater by seepage. 
On the plateau, in the red soil of the flats, is a scanty vegetation of 
stunted Gkichema fem, with a few casuarina and pandanus trees- 
the steep-sided valleys here are densely wooded. Neither flats nor 
valleys are .used for cultivation. This arid region, like that of Uvea, 
is known as the ioafa. The mountain tops are mostly covered in 
forest, and in pockets between them are a few taro plantations/the 
crop from which is reserved for great feasts. The most conspicuous 
difference between the forest of Futuna and that of Uvea is that the 
former is richer in tree ferns. 

Alofi differs from Futuna in having no irrigated taro, owing to the 
lack of streams, and in having very much less of the arid toafa, owing 
to the better conservation of rainfall on the interior plateau. Here the 
vegetation, in contrast to that of Futuna, is mainly tail forest, with 
many large trees, which proride the people of Futuna with timber 
for their canoes. 

History 

It is impossible to reconstruct with any certainty the early history^ 
of Futuna and Alofi. According to one tradition the first settlers in 
Tua came from Samoa, but the origin of those in the other districts 
cannot be established. There is definite evidence, however, of early 
contact with Tonga, mainly in the form of "I'ongan invasions, which 
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for the most part were repelled. One of the best-known traditions is 
the story of the arrival of a ‘Chinese’ vessel, the crew of which left 
numerous descendants; it is possible that this \^'as actually from the 
Marshall islands. As far as Europeans were concerned, Futuna and 
Alofi were discovered by Le Maire and Schouten in i6i6 and named 
the Hoorn islands. The next European \’isitor was Bougainville in 
1768. During the first half of the nineteenth century whalers called 
for provisions and women. Some of the Futuna men served aboard 
these whaling vessels, and a number of sailors deserted from their 
ships to live on shore. The first missionary to settle in the group was 
the Marist Father Chanel in 1837. Four years later he vs*as killed at 
the instance of the native king, who saw in the attempted conversion 
of the people an attack on tlie political system and on his own 
authority, both of which were closely de[>endent on the ancestral 
religion. Shortly after Chanel’s death many of the people accepted 
Christianity, largely as a result of the zealous work of a native 
catechist; the conversion of the whole island soon followed. In 1842 
the chiefs asked for a French protectorate. The subsequent politick 
history’ of the group has followed the same course as that of Uvea. 


The People 

Population Trend 

Early estimates of the population of Futuna and .Aloft place it at 
several thousand, but it is possible that these judgment are an 
exaggeration. It does seem, however, that there w’as some diminution 
in numbers bet^veen the time of the first European arrivals and the 
conversion of the people to Christianity. Alofi, formerly inhabited, 
appears to have been deserted about 1800. largely as the result of 
conquest by the people of Futuna. Driven by a famine which 
resulted from a hurricane, they killed and ate many of the Alofi 
people. From that time onwards .Alofi has had no permanent settle- 
inpnt, but is used for cultivation by the people of Futuna. 

Figures for the population of Futuna at various dates as compiled 
by the missionaries are as follows: 


IS42 

840 

1898 

>. 49 > 

1919 


1,140 

1904 

>.550 

1923 

18^ 

1,360 

> 9*3 

>.396 

> 93 « 

1896 

>.535 1 

1917 

>.365 


An exact census of the people in more recent years is not available, 
but the population in 1936 w*as about 1,800, of whom practically all 
were natives. The figures indicate a general trend of moderate 
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increase during the last century; the occasional lapses seem to have 
been due to epidemics of introduced disease* As on Uvea^ a dysenier)' 
epidemic in 193a was responsible for the death of some 3 per cent, 
of the people. No statistics of birth-rates are ‘availabk^ the only 
record of ac?; distribution is two villages in 1932, where there were 
240 males and 237 females. 

Physical Type and LaTiguage 

In physical t}"pe and language the people of Futuna are very' 
similar to those of Uvea (pp. 2S3). The main phonedc differ¬ 
ences between the dialects of Futuna and Uvea are that the former 
uses 5 ot/ where the latter uses h, and in some words uses / w'here the 
latter uses t. ITiere are also some differences in vocabular}^ Owing 
to the fact that untH recently most of the trade of Futuna was in 
British hamk^ some w^ords of English origin have become incor¬ 
porated in the native language; and^ though French has been taught 
in the mission schools* there were for a long time more Futunans 
ivho spoke a little English than there were those who spoke French, 
It is probable* however, that a know ledge of French has now become 
more widespread. 

Ctdiure 

Lite the people of Uvea* those of Futuna have been influenced 
in their economic and social life by Europeans* particularly by the 
missionaries, but have retained many of their old Polynesian in¬ 
stitutions. 

The houses consist of thatched roofs on wooden framework, but 
in contrast to those on Uvrat are not built on raised platforms and 
lack side w'alls* The place of these latter is taken by low’ fences of 
logs laid between the house posts, to keep out pigs, with palm-leaf 
screens above, w'hich are folded out of the wtiv except when needed 
to stop the entiy^ of wind and rain. The floor of the house and ground 
round about is strewn with gravel of water-worn coral and is not 
permanently covered with mats, as is the floor of an Uvean house. 

All the Futuna villages which are coutinuously inhabited are on 
the southern (windward) side, possibly due to the cooler situation. 
Permanent dw'ellings are on the flat shore belt, mostly wi thin 30 yd. 
or so of the sea* but inland there are some temporary shelters to 
accommodate workers in the plantations. In olden days inland hill 
sites were in continuous occupation, probably as a means of defence 
against invaders; but they ivere abandoned as political units became 
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larger and the danger of surprise attacks from neighbouring settle¬ 
ments decreased. When Alofi had its own inhabitants they lived in 
the interior as well as along the shore, since the distance from the 
sea b nowhere great, and the only land that will gtow- taro or yams b 
above the cliffs. On Futuna a wall of coral rock or coconut logs runs 
completely round the island, except in a few places where the cliffs 
reach the sea, to prevent pigs from escaping from the shore belt up 
into the undergrowth. 

The mission has affected settlement to some extent—tending to 
concentrate the population near the churches and so depopulating 
the outlying districts. Even workers in outlying plantations, such as 
those on Aloft and in Tua (the northern area of Fututia), return to 
the main villages eveiy' week-end, leaving these regions uninhabited. 

Sitciat OrganizatiGii. The basic social and economic organization 
of the people of Futuna is similar in many respects to that of the 
people of Uvea. The community b divided into a number of large 
'families’, which are groups of kinsfolk each with a distinguishing 
name or title. The members of each are linked by common descent 
primarily in the male line, though kinship through the female line 
may also be admitted. From a local point of vic^v these kinship 
groups are organized into districts, of which untd about iSoo there 
were a number, independent of one another. Conquest, however, 
finally reduced them to two—Tua on the east and north of Futuna, 
and Singave on the west. In the early part of the nineteenth century 
warfare bettveen them was frequent, the last battle being fought in 
iSjq. The king of Tua then took up residence in Alo, on the south 
side of the island, and this then replaced Tua as the district name. 
Aloft, conquered by the people of Tua, is reckoned as pan of Alo 
district. 

Each district has a king, under whom are several chiefs and sub¬ 
chiefs, but as in Uvea rank has not been elaborated to the extent 
which it has in Samoa and Tonga. Succession to kingship, or to 
chieftainship, is patrilineal but is not necessarily from father to son. 
Selection of the lung of Singave is made by the district council, since 
there are two rival families from whom the heir may be chosen. 
Respect is shovtTi by commoners to all chiefs by remoi. al of the bark- 
cloth turban (the normal head-dress for men) in their presence, and 
certain further marks of respect are given to a king; for instance, 
when he enters any village except that where he ordinarily resides 
a feast must be given in his honour. Formal recognition of rank is 
shown most clcarlv in the order of ser\^ing kava on public occasions. 
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Each kmg, as al&o £4>tnetimes a village chiefs appoints one or two 
adjutants^ who&e functions are purely certmcionialT at the formal kava 
drinking. Apart from chieftainship, there are other titles inherited 
viithin kinship groups, as those of master-builder and of turmeric- 
expert. 

The system of land tenure rests primarily on the kinship organiza-- 
tion. Each separate group has under its joint ownership one or more 
strips of land running in from the sea for about i mile to the upland 
wilderness and including dwelling sites, taro patches and other 
plantations. These strips are demarcated by boundaries of fences, 
walls, or crosses cut in coconut palms. The principal manager of the 
group property' is nomtally the man of senior descent in the group; 
but all members (including women) have a lifelong right to a share 
in the use of the lands. The role of the manager is mainly restricted 
to allotting land to individuals of the group, but even in this he 
must have the consent of the other members. Hp cannot dispose of 
the land to persons outside the kinship group without the consent 
of the group as a whole. 

This pattern of land ownership is complicated to some e.vtent 
by historical rights resting upon conquest. The kinship groups in the 
Alo district, on the south side of Futuna, own land there, but in 
addition have holdings in the Tua district oh the north side, the home 
of their ancestors, and also in Alofi, which their ancestors conquered. 
There is al&o a certain amount of landed property held by larger 
social units; a, few taro patches high among the mountains lie in 
sites chocien by villages and are regarded as village property' so long 
as they arc under cultivation; and the uncultivated land in the interior 
of Futuna is regarded as the property of the district in w hich it lies, 
anyone of the district being free to hunt, cut wood or collect wild 
fruits there. 

Social institutions of Futuna are almost identical with those of 
Uvea. Hut certain small differences ejdst. Whereas the girls of Uvea 
sleep at home, those of Futuna usually sleep in a convent or other 
mission building. And the right of certain kinsfolk of the king to 
take food at feasts over which he presides, a privilege deriving from 
their descent from a former king^s sister, is more widely spread in 
Futuna. In religion the people are all Roman Catholic, Their ancient 
religion w'as of the same type as that of Uvea. 

Food Production. Like the people of Uvea, those of Futuna rely 
mainly on agriculture and fehing for food. But the population 
density is only about one-third of that of Uvea, and the people of 
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Futum are better provided ^vith v^etable foods, althougb the 
cocooyt groves are less extensive. Farnine is rarer, and there is no 
recxjrd of the Futuna people having to bum off brushwood in search 
of wild arrowroot and wild yams. Breadfruit is of much the same 
importance, but bananas form a less important part of the food 
supply because of the proportionately larger amount of taro grown. 
Taro cultivation is facilitated by the many streams, and irrigation of 
helds is arranged by ruck dams across stream valleys and by small 
built-up canals which run through a system of terraces. 'iTie amount 
of the irrigated ground varies according to topography; it is the most 
valued of all arable land. In villages not favoured with a large valley 
for irrigation, yams become more important. They are grown on 
dry ground,, mainly on exposed slopes or ridges. When the land is 
being cleared the trees are not merely girdled to kill them, as in 
Uvea, but are cut doviTt, ,And instead of being trained on conical 
frames of poles, the vines are allowed to trail along the ground, a 
method which (according to the natives) protects them from, high 
unnds. Plants and animals have been introduced by the mission but 
are not widely used; the most favoured introduced plant is the 
orange. The papaya is common, but the fruit is mostly fed to pigs 
and the leaves used as fodder for horses. M:mioc, apparently intro¬ 
duced by the mission, is occasionally grown, but the starch is used 
as a paste in making bark doth and does not seem to be used as food. 
The native domesticated animals, however—the pig, dog and fowl— 
are all mixed with European strains. 

In fishing the people of Futuna are less advantageously situated 
than those of Uvea. On the whole fishing is a less important industry^ 
than in most Polynesian islands. The taking of fish for daily use is 
left to the women, and the usual method—with a triangular scoop 
net held in one hand—is different from that employed in Uvea. (It 
is similar, how'ever, to that used in Tikopia and some other Poly¬ 
nesian islands.) Most of the fish taken are only 2 or 3 in, long, and 
they are used as relish with vegetable dishes rather than as a separate 
dish by themselves. Outrigger canoes are still made and used, but 
they play little pan in fishing and are employed mainly in ferrying 
w'orkers across the channel between Futuna and Abfi to visit 
plantations on the latter island. 
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Administration and SociAi* Services 

The general administration of the group is in the hands of the 
French Resident on Uvea^ who ’\isits Futuna several times a year, 
llie head of the Roman Catholic mission at Singsve acts as Deputy 
Resident. Local administration follows the lines of the native 
organization, the governmental units being the villages and the ttvo 
districts, Singavc and Alo. Each district, independent under the 
French central authority, is governed by its ting and a council 
of chiefs. The kings and chiefs are paid small sums by the govern¬ 
ment. Each village is governed by its chief and council of male 
householders; in addition, it has a council of women. 

The district council meets every Sunday and deals with church 
business and district festivals as well as government affairs, such as 
means of paying taxes, repair of roads and walls, and the punishment 
of serious offences by fines in goods or forced labour. The vnllage 
council meets every Saturday and is a replica for immediate local 
needs of the district council; it also functions as a court of first 
instance. Each village has one or two policemen. 

The system of taxation includes a licence fee and import and 
export taxes felling on the local traders, and a poll tax on each adult 
male native. This is paid in quarterly instalments and in 193^ 
amounted to 12s. per head, nearly half the average individual 
money income. There was also a district tax, formerly collected in 
money, but changed in 1930 to a labour tax at the request of the 
natives. In 1931 each village contributed labour on the road round 
the island, and in 193a Singavc villagers worked on a concrete w-harf 
at Leava. A small income for the administration is' derived from 
stamps on outgoing mail. 

Social serv'ices on Futuna are not extensive. Education of a 
primary' grade is provided by the mission, with schools for boys and 
for girls; and about 1927 the government established a dispensary 
irt Singave on land given by the natives, with medical treatment 
provided by a sister of the mission who was a trained nurse. In 1939 
a second dispensary at Alo was planned. The hospital on Uvea 
sen'es the most serious cases of sicknKiS. 

Economics 

Money is provided mainly by the preparation of copra, produc¬ 
tion of which on the average has been about 500 or 600 tons per 
annum. The price of copra has often been very' low'—in 1932 in the 
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depression period it was only 15s. per ton. 1ndi\idu;i] income fram 
it has tended to be, on the average, £± to a year. For men living 
near the anchorage this has been supplemented by wages obtained, 
by helping 10 load and unload ships, or by assisting a trader in pre¬ 
paring copra for export. 

Imports comprise mainly steel tools, cotton cloth, head omamcnts, 
soap, matches, kerosine and European perfumes, l^obacco is 
imported, but the natives prefer their own locally grown leaf. Rice, 
corned beef and ship^s biscuits are liked, but for lack of money are 
rarely had escepi w^hen issued by a trader as part payment for labour. 

Some details of the recent economic dei'elopment of Futuna have 
been included with the material on Uvea (pp- 289-^0). 

COM^fU?^ICATIONS 

Communication with the outside world by sea is provided in the 
same way as for Uvea (p. 2ro), 

'ilie settlements on Futuna are connecled by 3 broad footpath 
which runs round the island; except for a few detours over ridges, it 
lies close to the Between the districts of Singave and Alo, and 
between the villages of \’ele and LoLoua, the road divides into two 
routes — a shore way passable only at low' tide, and an interior way 
across the ridge some distance inland. In some villages the path is 
lined w'ith kerbstones. The bridges that cross the small streams 
consist of a few large logs hewn flat on the upper surface and resting 
on abutments of piled earth faced with stone. Construction and 
repair of these bridges is the task of the villages within whose 
boundaries they lie. Tn the interior of the Island tracks are few and 
little used; except for two across the island from Ono to Poi, one of 
which is passable for horses, these tracks are only narrow paths 
from w’hich brushwood is occasionally cleared. Puke, the highest 
mountain, may be ascended by tracks from Vaisei and Leava and 
also from Alo; an old track from Nutu was overgrow'n in 193a. 

On Alofi there is a broad path leading up from the (temporary) 
village of .^lofitai to the central plateau; it continues approximately 
along the centre of the island, w'ith minor tracks leading off it to 
plantations. A shore track leads from Alofitai to Saavaka (on the south 
side of the island), and the beach on the northern side is passable 
except at high tide. Since there ^re no streams on Alofi, the main 
path has no bridges. 

In 193S a W/T station was stated to have been opened on Futuna, 
but no record of it is given in standard publications. 
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BLBLIOCRAPHICAL NOTE 

A gtnnoJ acoouni of Roiuma is ^vca by R. W, Robson (odiior), Thf Pii£ifi£ 
UUtadi VeoF Book {Sydney', waXtEnw edition* 1^4^). 

The grogr&phy and structure of the islajid artf covered by the Admir^cy Paajk 
Itiauit PUat, voL II edidbn, London, 1531: with supplement, iihuz)* and 

J* Stanfey Gardiner, 'The Geology of Rotuma', £bHtrter(j -oj Ow Gtitlogicai 
Society ^ Lottion, toI. LIV, pp. l-ii (London* iM')- Climatic dica are given in 
the Colony of Fiji* Annua! Meleoroloiata! Heporl for Uie jrtw 1530 (Suva, 1^4*)- 

Worts giving an acooimt of the history and ethnognepy of the island are J, 
Stanley Gardiner, ‘The Natives of Rotuma', yournal 0/ Alt Rnyo! Ani^uopolo^kai 
Inshtiiie, v-ol. JDCVTi, pp. 457-5^4 (London, 189S); and W. E. RU£kI], 

^Rotuma*, youmal of fkt Polyaeiian Soeitly, vol. l_l, pp, 119-255 (WeHinRlon, 
19141), Population sbtistics viill be found in the Colony of Fiji, A Report sn the 
1936 Ctntsas (Suva, 1936)* GrajiunaliciE notes on the laogUlge, and ^ ooUectipn 
of legend! are given in C* M. Churchward, ‘Tales of a Lonely Island', Tfit Ocntma 
Monagraphst no. 4 (Sydney, 1939), More detailed mformation on the language 
IS,embodied in C- M. CbUKhvvard, Rutuma/t Grimatar and Dictionary (S.vdney, 

1939). 

An account of health conditiofU will be fOuniE in S. M. Lambert, 'Hedlb bUi-VeJ 
in Rotuma', Medicoi ytmrnal 0/ Australia, vol I, p- 45 (Sydney, 1919L 

Much of the littrature on Uvea and the Hoom island! deals with both gtoup! 
together* The best accounts are given by Edwin G* Burrows, ‘Ethnology of Futuna', 
Btrmce P. Bishop iVuieum .Bui^errir, no. J3S (Honolulu, 1936); and 'Ethnology of 
LH'ei (Wallis Island)", BerTnCr P. BisJiop SfuSmtft StiHetin, no. 143 (Honolulu, 
1938). A useful brief comparative account IS also Hivcci by the same author in 
‘Topography and Culture of Two Polynesian Islands^, GtOgraphica! Rei itfs, VOl. 
wv itt" pp, 214-113 (New Yort, 1938). Material on the social and economic 
development of the idands in. recent years is givTn in L'OeionU Francaiset passim 
(Paris, 1903-40), especially m: "L'eruvre fnn^aise aux Ues Wallis et tuiuni" (1939, 
pp. 63-8). 

Other useful sources include; E. Aubett de la Rde, ‘La Cbnsiitutiou g^logique 
dcs Il« Wallis et Futuna’, InsUtUt dt Franeez Arademie dti SAence, Voinpis 
Rendiu He&domadairti, vol. CC, pp. (Paris, 1935 ); Viala, ‘Les Ilea Wallis 

et Horn’, ButRtin dt ia Socieli A'rttfWMofJe de Geosrapbic, vol, X.NViil, pp. 
209-183 (Ncuchatcl* 1919); S* Percy Smith, 'Futuna; Of Hoome Island and its 
People: Western P^ihc'.JeJiiTMf of ifie Polynesian Society, voh i, pp. 33-31 (Wd 
Isngton, 1891): S. Percy Srailh,‘IJea; oir W’allis Island and its People; Western 
Pacific’, Jounwjf 0/ the Polynesian Society^ Vol. I, pp. IO7-17 (WcUinglorv, 1891). 

For maps see Appendix I. 


Chapter VIII 

GILBERT ISLANDS, ELLICE ISLANDS, OCEAN 
ISLAND AND NAURU 

Ph>'sical G«ogrmphy: Hbtory: Population Dcnsit>' and Trend: The Native People: 
Administration; Social Services 

'Fhe Gilbert islands, Ellice islands. Ocean island and Nauru lie 
nearly in mid-Pacific, forming an arc to the west of the meeting- 
point of the equator and the iSoth meridian. 'Fhe 25 islands of the 



Fig. 88. Gilbert islands, Ellice islands. Ocean island and Nauru 

The dotted shapes represent m^jor atolls. (For Tabitfua read Tabitruta.) Based 
on Admiralty charts nos. 780, 781, 1830. 

Gilbert and Ellice groups form a chain of coral islands and atolls 
roughly between lat. 4® n and 11® s, long. 170® E and 180®. 
Ocean island lies some 250 miles to the west of the Gilbert islands 
and Naum lies some 170 miles further west again (Fig. 88). The 
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Gilbert and Ellice islands are of little commercial interest but have 
a strategic position of some importance in relation to the Western 
Pacific—being for instance on the flank of the Marshall and Caroline 
islands, which the Japanese have used as has^ Ocean island and 
Nauru are of great commercial value as sources of phosphate. The 
Gilbert islands, Ocean island and the EDice islands constitute the 
main part of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, a British Crown 
Colony administered by the High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific at Suva^ Fiji. His immediate representative is the Resident 
Commissioner, whose headquarters before the war were at Ocean 
island. (Fanning, Washington and Christmas islands, some i,Soo 
miles to the east of the Gilbert islands, and the Pherniv group, some 
600 miles to the east of the Gilbert islands, which also form part of 
the Gilbert and ElUce Islands Colony, have already been described 
—vol. II, cliapter XL) Nauru is a British mandated territory 
administered by the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The Gilbert islands. Ocean island and Nauru were either occupied 
or controlled by the Japanese almost immediately after the outbreak 
of hostilities, but the Ellice islands have remained under British 
controL 

In this chapter, despite the difference of administration, Nauru 
and the other islands are treated together because of their proximity, 
their many general resemblances* and the particular association of 
Nauru and Ocean island in phosphate extraction. 

PHYSIC.\L GEOGRAPHY 

StTuciitre 

From the geographical point of view, all the islands are of one 
basic ty'pe. TTiey are of coral formation* built up on the submerged 
peats of mountains rising from the deep ocean bed, and having 
been subjected to alternate sinking and elevation in the past. The 
detailed investigation of the atoll of Funafuti by several scientihe 
expeditions from 1S96 to 1898 revealed the general smicture. The 
underwater form of the aioll resembles a gigantic fortre^ wall 
crowning a conical mountain. The nearly circular base of the 
mountain, at a depth of a,000 fathoms* which is the general level of 
the ocean floor in iliis part of the Pacific, measures about 30 miles 
long by about 28 miles broad. From this the mountain rises in a 
gradual but steepening slope to the submarine contour line of 400 
fathoms* thence at an average angle of 30 to the i40”fadiom line. 
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and then at an angle of about 75 to 80® until about i $ fathoms from 
the surface, when it rounds off to pass into the shallow fiat of the 
growing reef. On the surface a pear-shaped ring of islets and reefs 
enclose a lagoon about 10 miles long and 8 miles broad. The com- 
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Based OUT (i) C. Etschuier^ Corailae^t Ffiosphal-ltveh AfUtrdl-OrtJunUfV, Tafol 
iVfl (Labock, 1913): (z> P. HambriJCh, 'Nauru', Ergt&msm dtf Sudut^Exptdidon 
iSOft-JOj-tT. ElJmasral>hiE: B. Bd. I, Haibband i, tod map (Ham¬ 

burg, 1914); (3) Admuralti' chart nOr ^ 79 - 

position of the atoll was studied by boring witli the diamond drill, 
and a final bore which passed down through coral reef and sand to a 
depth of over i^ioo ft. found coral reef rock throughout. The lower 
part of this is considered to be talus. 
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In physical appeaiunce the islands show some variation. Most 
are atoUs^ with a ring of reefs and islets enclosing bgoons^ the land 
surface being as a rule only lo to 13 ft. above the sea. .Among these, 
Marakei (Fig. 106) in the Gilbert islands is one of the most perfect 
in shape; the geologist Dana likened the view of it from the mast¬ 
head of a ship to that of a garland throwm upon the waiter. In the 
majority of these atolls the easterly side tends to be'the more 
elevated and the w esterly side to consist of more or less submerged 
reefs, owing to the action of the prevailing easterly winds w'hich 
results in the heaping up of broken coral and debris on that side. 
An exception is Butaritari In the Gilberts, w'here the elevated portion 
Is on the south and w'est and the submerged reef on the north; this 
is the result of the westerly currents that tend to pre^'ail to the 
north of the equator. The general form of the atoU above water is a 
narrow' strip of land, from 200 yd. to i mile in width, and often 
broken up into small islets (Plate 36). The lagoon is in some cases 
accessible by passages frorn the sea* but in others is completely 
enclosed by reefs. In depth it r^ges from 3 to 4 fathoms to about 
30 fathoms, studded with coral patches rising nearly to the surface, 
and its floor is normally of growing coral or coml sand, though 
.Abemama in the Gilberts has a bgoon floor of soft grey mud in 
places. By contrast with the quiet wavelets of the lagoon beaches, 
a heavy surf breaks on the ocean side of the atoll. 

A few' of the islands—such as Kuria, Tamana, .-Arorae and 
N'ikunau in the Gilberts; Xanumanga and Xiulakita in the Ellice 
group; Ocean island and Xauru—are not atolls* but consist of solid 
masses of limestone surrounded by fringing reef. All are ver)' low 
and flat* with the exception of Ocean island and Xaum* which have 
a ma.\imum elevation of more than 200 ft. above sea level (Fig. 89). 
These last two islands are noteworthy from the fact that their lime¬ 
stone surface is deeply impregnated with phosphate; together they 
constitute the most important source of phosphate in the Pacific. 

Coasts 

Since nearly all the islands of the region are so low and flat they 
present no coastal features of note except the individual details of 
each reef system. Beaches of coral boulders, shingle or sand are 
common, but access to them from the sea is often difficult owdng 
to Surf breaking on the reef. 

Ocean island and Nauru have more character* Each island has a 
fringing reef, the outer edge of which slopes dow'n to the sea bed at 

a H cPicific ire 
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a Sleep angle and to a gteai depth. Behind its reef, which dries out 
at low^ tide. Ocean island has a rugged coastline* with low clifTs of 
hard* jagged Limestane rock up to 30 ft. high everywhere except for 
a stretch on the south-iiVEst side, where there is a beach of white 
coral sand and shingle. In many places along the reef of Nanni or 
on the margin of the reef and foreshore* particularly on the north 
and east aides of the island* there are coral pinnacles (Plate 38) 
standing singly or in groups* giving a forbidding appearance to the 
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coastline. Behind the reef Nauru has a sandy beach fronting a low 
flat coastal belt several hundred yards wide (Plate 40). At the back of 
this the land rises for 100 ft. or so either in moderate slopes or in a 
line of rough limestone rocks which in places are so regular as to 
form cliffs (Fig. go), 

Anikoragts 

Conditions of anchorage and landing vary considerably at the 
different islands. In the Gilbert islands the best anchorage is at 
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Tarawa* where there is a good passage through the reef and secure 
holding in the bgoon. Butaritari and Abtmama have good passages 
into the lagoon; Abaiang a passage for vessels drawing 14 ft, or less; 
and Tabiteoea a passage for vessels drawing 12 ft. or less. There is 
also a ship enirance into the lagoon at Xonouti* but it is intricate. 
Each of these atolls has anchorage in the lagoon. The remainder of 
the islands have poor lagoon anchorages or none ar all. In the 
Ellice group there are only two good anchorages, at tunafuci and at 
'Nukufetau* each having a gcxid ship channel into the lagoon. Ai the 
other islands of the group anchorage is outside the reef or lacking 
altogether. At Ocean island and N"auru there is no anchorage for 
large vessels* but good systems of deep-sea moorings are available. 
Xauruj by reason of its trend and larger size* has a larger lee than 
Ocean island, and the better shelter thus afforded to shipping has 
been an important feature in the greater development of the phos¬ 
phate industry there. 

Landing on ail of the islands is by knmeh or boat* and is often 
impossible m a westerly wind. It may at any time be a lengthy 
operation, since vessels often anchor several miles off the land and 
transfer passengers and cargo to surf-boats or native canoes. 

(Further details of anchorage and landings are given in the sections 
on ports and individual islands* pp. 359-60, 368-S3.) 

Climate 

The climate of the islands is pleasant* being warm but not par¬ 
ticularly humid. It is tempered by the trade winds* and the nights 
are comparatively Cool for the equatorial regions. 

In the Gilbert islands the prevailing wands are easterly throughout 
the year. From Xovemfaer to March they tend to be light and variable* 
with frequent calms* occasional winds bet^s^een west and north, and 
short periods of squally weather in which the wind rarely reaches 
gale forge, Butaritari is the only island of the Gilbert group which 
has been known to experience cyclonic storms, and only one severe 
disturbance of this type has been reported with certainty* in 
December 1937, In the EUice islands the prevailing winds are light 
and from the north-east* turning to the east or south-east and 
becoming of moderate force in July and August. In February iSgt 
there W'as a severe hurricane—the only one recorded for the group* 
At Ocean island and Xauru the prevailing wind for the greater part 
of the year is the easterly trade wind, not blowing strongly* and 
accompanied by fine weather. From November to February variable 
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conditions are apt to occur^ vnxh squalls coming tip from any direc¬ 
tion and often veering round and blowing onshore. Sometimes, but 
not every year^ strong westerly \%Hnds biow^ with squalls of great force 
and heaw rains. This squally westerly weather does not usually last for 
more than two or three days, but in exceptional conditions may last 
for a week or ten days. Such weather was experienced at Naaru m 
December 1940 and was responsible for a concentration of shipping 
which, while waiting to load phosphate, was severely attacked by a 
German raider. Sometimes these strong westerly winds affect’ 
Naum but do not extend as far as Ocean island. 

Currents are of the strong equatorial type, setting to the westward 

ocfAN island i905-.;a 


IlkUIRU 

HiliPl TTWl'cllIj frurivTU 


^40f1a'h4Jr nwjru 
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Abnf'ii.lf arinivi^ 


Fig. Qi. Monthly temperatures. Ocean i^lund, 1905-1& 

Based C»n data from AdmiiBlty Pacijic liiandi Pilots vo|. i|, edition, p. 313 
(London, 

in the Ellice islands and the southern Gilbert islands but becoming 
Irregular farther north, and tending to develop as the counter- 
current to the eastward around the islands to the north of the 
equator. At Naum the current, which normally sets strongly to the 
w^estward, either ceases or is replaced by an eastward setting current 
in westerly weather. 

Temperatures in the area are fairly uniform throughout the day 
and throughout the year. It has been stated that the valuation in 
monthly means for the Gilbert islands as a w'hole throughout the 
years r 900-03 was only a little more than 1“ F. The period from 
January to May is slightly cooler than the remainder of the year; 
the lowest monthly mean temperature is that for May. Temperatures 
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Fig. Q2. Comparative annual rainfall, Gilbert and Ellice islands, 1924*30 
and 1934 . 

The islands arc arranged in order of latitude, from north to south. Rainfall for 
1926-7 has bccn-excluded for lack of complete data. The ' average shows ^that 
on the low islands of this region rainfall tends to var>’ according to distance from 
the equator. Nauru and Ocean island, which lie more to the west than the <w^rs 
and are of greater elevation, arc exceptions. Based on data in: (i) Colonial Office 
Aftnual R^iort on the .. . Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony for x-arious years 
(London); (2) Commonwealth of Australia Report to the Council of the League of 
.Van'om on the Administration of Nauru, 1938 (Canberra, 1939)* 
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at Ocean island show an even more marked steadiness* the monthly 
means for the period I905'-2S remaining constant at Si® F* Tempera¬ 
tures seldom rise above 91® F. or fall below 73" F. (Fig, 91), At 
Nauru on the average temperatures are about F. higher than at 
Ocean island. Relative humidity is also fairly constant; it tends to 
be somewhat higher in the period from December to April than 
during the rest of the year. 

Cloudiness shows no pronounced seasonal variation* mean 
amounts for Ocean island, for example, ranging between 3-tenths 

ISO 
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ta 
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VVJ LJIS HU laio istj 

Fig. Annual rainfyi, Occnn island, igog-^S 

The question marks indicate yeans far which no daht ore available. Based dq data 
in: £1) S. M. Lnmbetr, Hralth Surtty of the Cillutri mtd Eilke Jftmuit, p- + (Suva, 
(?) Calunial Office Annual RtpQft on tiu , , . Giibert tjnd EiJkt hlands 
Colony from igiS-g to 1537 (London); (3) Gilbcn and ElHce Islands Colnny 
Medical and Somtary Report for (tiuvu>. 

and 5-tePths in ail months except ]anu 3 iy% when the mean amount 
is rather more than 5-tenths, Cloudiness is apt to be least from 
April to October. At Ocean island* in the period 1911-30, there w^ere 
on the average only 34 days in the year with 3 -tenths cloud or more, 
and there w^ere 48 days on the average with clear skj'. 

A marked feature of the climate is the high degree of variability 
of the rainfall, not only as between different islands but also from 
year to year. In what may be termed a fairly normal season, the 
variation is from about 40 in. on the islands in the vicinity of the 
equator to about too in. in the northern Gilbert islands and southern 
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EiUcc islands* But Ocean island and the central and'Southcm Gilbert 
islands arc subject ro severe droughts lasting for a year or more, m 
which the annual rainfall of the less fortui^te islands may fall to 
about 20 in. or occasionally to less than lo in. Fig. 92 indicates the 
distributian of rainfall on the various islands as one moves from the 
north to the south of the equator* It wU be seen that, though a 
drought reduces rainfall on Ocean island practically to the level of 
that of its neighbours, its much greater altitude gives it a con¬ 
siderably higher rainfall in normal years. Droughts are sometimes 
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Fig. 94. j.^nual minfalt, Naum, 1915-4* 

Based gn dwa fmm Coniiiignwcfllth of .AiisttBiLa to 

LfOjliu of Natifua on thf Admrmstration of JVou™ for ^nd 194 a (Canberra^ 

1939, 1941)* 


said to have a rough cycle of about seven year^, but there have been 
four in the last fifteen years—m 192.5, 19^7 ► *934 * 937 * 

striking instance of the variation is seen in the case of Ocean island 
(Fig, 93}< From 1930, when it had a rainfall of 12S in., the figure 
declined to 90 in. in 1931 and then, consistently at a rate of rougWy 
25 in. in a ye^ to the drought of 1934^ when the rainfall was 23^ in. 
(In 1924-5 bcean island had a rainfall of 12! in. and in the foUowing 
year one of 127! in.) in most of the central and southern Gilberts 
the variations are not so great as at Ocean island, though the general 
average rainfall is less. Nauru also has a more regular annual rainfall 
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than Ocean island (Fig. 94), though it too is subjea to droughts 
which affect the u-atcr supply and the vegetation. But the coconut 
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Fi«. 95. Comparative monthly rainfall in three islands of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands Colony, 1926-33 

Tanm^ and Ocean is^d, both near the equator, have rainfall which is less evenlv 
distnl^te^hrough the year than that of Fwafuti, nearly 9* s. Based oij data in 
Colomd Office Aj^al Re^t on the .. . Gilbert ami EUice Islands Colony from 
1920-7 to 1932-3 (Ivondon). 

lands of Nauru do not suffer to the same extent as those of Ocean 
island and palms seldom die from drought. 
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The wettest months in the year tend to be E^ecember* January 
and February, and as a rule the concentration of rain in these 
months is considerable. Rainfall at Ocean island seems to show 
some correlation with the frequency of westerly winds. Butj as 
Fig. 95 shows, it is possible for heavy rain to fall m almost any 
month, especially in the Ellice islands (sec for example Funafuti). 

Water Suppiy 

In consequence of the porous nature of the coral rock and rand 
there are no streams on -any of the islands and water is apt to be 
scarce and brackish. On Fonaivti and on Niutao, in the Ellice 
group, wells have been sunk by the natives in the coral, but the 
water is hardly suitable for drinking. On Ocean island, owing to the 
porous nature of the phosphate deposits, water does not lie in pnagls 
even after heavy rain, and until recent times the caves w^hich honey¬ 
comb the island have afforded a most valuable supply to the natives. 
Each family jealously guarded its cave, and women alone were 
allowed to coUecz the water. On Nauru resort to caves was un- 
necesraiy% since there are wells in places along the coastal belt near 
the base of the high ground, and though the water contains a good 
deal of lime it answered native requirements in former times. 
Kow'adays* as in many of the other islands, drinking water is provided 
by large concrete cisterns which are filled by rain water from catch¬ 
ment roofe of corrugated iron, or from the thatched roofs of houses. 
Both cisterns and catchment roofs have been erected by the gov'em- 
ment or on official initiative. Distillation plants on Ocean island 
and Nauru provide w^ater for the phosphate industr)% and cisterns 
give storage of 3 million gallons at Ocean island and -z million 
gallons at Nauru. In many of the islands, particularly in the EUice 
group, the people still rely for drinking largely o^n the milk of fresh 
coconuts; but on the poorer islands, capecially in the Gilberts, there 
are often no coconuts to spare. 

Nauru is remarkable for its many pools of brackish w’ater, several 
of them being large enough to be termed takes or lagoons. All but 
the largest are in the coastal belt, but this, known as Buada, lies 
in a depression about 1 mile inland from the west coast (Fig. 89; 
plate 41). These lagoons are used by the Nauruans as fishponds. 

V^etation 

The soil of the Gilbert islands and Ellice islands is of poor quality, 
consisting mainly of coral sand, with very little or^mic matter as a 
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rule, though the proportion of this tends to be higher m cultivated 
soils, which are often enriched by mulching with leaves. The garden 
soil on Funafuti and possibly in some other islands has a high 
phosphoric add content, possibly due to ancient deposits of bird 
excrement. The coral limestone of Ocean island and of Nauru has 
a thick covering of phosphate,^ and there is very little true soil. 

The poverty of the soil, and the variability of the rainfall* are 
reflected in the quality of the vegetation. From the sea* most of the 
islands appear to be densely covered in trees and plants* but in¬ 
vestigation shows that these comprise a small range of types* and that 
some of them do not flourish welL The flora of the Gilbert islands, 
rather more barren than the Ellice group, consists of only about two 
dozen species, and that of Funafuti, which may be taken as fairly 
typical of the Ellice islands, consists of about three dozen species. 
Chief in numbers and importance is the coconut palm, which pro¬ 
vides a great variety of economic products, (Contrary' to popular 
opinion* nearly all coconut palms* even on uninhabited islands, have 
been planted by man.) Next in numbers and utility is the pandanus* 
which like the coconut grows freely all over these low islands. 
Timber trees of any size are scarce, but fetau (Caiophyllum hio- 
pJ^Uum^ a pink hardwood), and ptika (llernandja sp,, a white soft¬ 
wood)* are the most common on the larger islands, tvlule OcAro^* 
which has a hard, hea\y while wood* BaningtoTiia^ a handsome tree 
with a large square fruit, and a species of Cardia are found on some 
islands. Other trees and shrubs include hibiscus, occasional paper 
mulberry, gardenia and native fig* some mangroves in swampy 
areas, a kind of small casuarina on sterile tracts of coral debris, and 
ScaevoiUy with a pithy stem rather like an elder* at the margin of the 
sea. There are herbs, ferns and grasses adapted to the sandy ^oil, 
but their variety is small, and there are hardly any climbing or 
parasitic plants. Of food plants, apart from the coconut and pandanus, 
the most important is the large coarse Aloc^ma, an aroid allied to 
the taro. Taro itself (Colocasin aatiqiwrum), sweet potato, arrowroot* 
breadfruit, bananas, and in some places gourds, are also cultivated, 
hut they frequently do not flourish particularly well* On some 
EUice islands such as Funafuri, in addition to the wild pandanus* 
another variety with a larger* sweeter fruit is cultivated; this is said to 
have been introduced from the Gilberts, where it b a common type* 
The vegetation of Ocean island comprises mainly such large 
indigenous trees as coconut palm* pandanus, Caiopf^Ifum mo- 
phylium and native almond (lermiiwi/iff cfftsppa); and introduced 


















Plate ^Sl Lunestone on the reef, Njiurxj 
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Plate jjij. Anibate bay, Nauru 
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bench and the frinyinii reef beyond. 
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plants such as papaya, mango^ guava, lime, jackfhut and a coarse 
variety of banana. No yams, taio or sweet potatoes are grown. 

Nauru is thickly covered ivith trees and bushes. On the coast and 
round Buada lagoon the vegetation is mostly low-growing. Besides 
grasses, the chief plants here are small bushes and herbs such as 
Euphorbut atoto and Capparis cordl/oHa^ The goat's-foot con¬ 
volvulus grows on the sandy shore, as v%cll ^ on loose soil on 
the phosphate lands. Pandanus trees, probably mainly planted by 
the natives, are common along the edges of the beach. The mangrove 
Brugttiera is found in the salt swamps on the coast and the salt 
pools at Euada, but not in the main lagoon, which is not salt. 

There are two belts of coconut palms i one round almost the entire 
coast; the other, much smaller, round Buada lagoon. The trees grow 
thickly, about 5-7 yd. apart, except where they have been thinned. 

Abot'e the coastal coconut belt and at the easiern and southern 
aides of Buada lagoon the ground slop^ steeply upwards' these 
slopes are covered with a dense ihicket of TAerperfa populnea^ growing 
about 20 ft. high and excluding almost all other vegetation. 

The woodland on the phosphate lands consists chiefly of Calo- 
phytlum tnopkyllum (yo, iomatio)^ which grows to 30-50 ft. and is the 
main source of fuel on the island. Other kinds of trees are few, the 
commonest being 7'ermiimiis catappa {sd^to, native almond) and 
species of pandanus. The woodland is open, with open spaces or 
bushes (chiefly Scijevohx frutescens and DodoFuien vis^osa) between 
the trees, and the ground is bare, except in rainy years, when it 
becomes covered with s mal l herbaceous plants. In some places the 
shrub FiOis prolixa sprawls over coral pinnacles, making impene¬ 
trable thickets. The same shrub, often ovei^rown by the parasitic 
Devil’s Twine {Cas^tha), is the chief plant colonizing the worked- 
out phosphate Lands. 

Fauna 

The range of land fauna in this area is small. Birds are perhaps the 
most important. 'I’hey include white lem and noddy, frigate bird, 
and several migrants such as long-tailed cuckoo and sandpiper. 
Nauru has the white heron and the blue heron. On Ocean island and 
Naum catching and taming noddies and frigate birds is a native 
recreation of some importance. Formerly the catching of frigate 
birds was more than a mere pastime; an elaborate ritual was attached 
to it. 

The only mammal in pre-European days was the rat, but the dog. 
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the cat and the pig have now been introduced. On Naum and Ocean 
island pigs are kept by the Chinese phosphate labourers and by 
natives. 

There are Lizards on the islands, but no snakes. Turtles are fairiv 
common, except at Naum, and there are manv t\'pcs of crabs, 
including the robber crab. Mosquitoes are plenti^J on most of the 
islands. On Naum there are two types: a small brown night-flying 
type, said to have been brought from the Gilbert islands in the 
sleeping mats of natives towards the end of the nineteenth centuiy'; 
and a larger black-and-grey type, said to have been brought m a ship 
from Sydney about 'iqio. A vector of fllariasis, Aides Tartegatus^ 
pseudoscTiUUaris, is common in most of the Ellice islands, but 
much less so iu the Gilberts. 

Fish of many kinds are abundant, including bonito, kingfish, 
fijing-fish, and especially in the waters around the Ellice islands, 
castOF-oil fish Small octopuses are also common, and 

are taken as food. 

HISTORY 

It is almost certain that some of the islands of the Gilbert group 
were visited by the Spaniards Grijalva and Alvarado in 1537, and 
most probable that one of the Ellice islands was sighted by Mendana 
in 1568'. Captain Byron seems to have seen one of the easterly 
clusters of the Ellice islands in 1765. But final discoveiy of the 
islands in the area did not come until later. Some of the Gilbert 
islands w'ere discovered by Captains Marshall and Gilbert of the 
British ships Starborough and Charlotte in 1788. Other discoveries 
were made by the British trading vessel Nautilus^ Captain Bishop, 
in 1799, and the brig Eiizsabetlt, of Sydney, m i8og. Naum was. 
discovered by Captain Fcam, of the Hunter^ of Calcutta, In 1798, 
Ocean Island by the ship Orrafi in 1S04, ^^d Funafuti by Peystcr, 
of the Reierra, in 1819. Captain Duperrey visited the islands in 
1S24, in the French corvette Cogaille^ and partially explored many 
of them. Both the Gilbert and Ellice groups were fairly completely 
surveyed by the'United States Exploring Expedition, under Captain 
Wilkes, in 1S41. 

Between 1830 and 1840 sperm whalers began to frequent the 
waters in the neighbourhood of these islands. In 1S35 the whaler 
Corsair was wrecked on the Nautilus shoal at the south end of 
Tabiteuea, from which place her crew' made remarkable voyages 
in open boata to the Caroline and Marianas groups. ^lany sailors 
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deserted from whale ships and settled on shore among the natives, 
and natives themsehes occasionally took semcc on board the ships. 
Some of the consequences of this contact between natives and 
Europeans were far from happy. On Nauru, about [S30, men said to 
have been escaped convicts from Norfolk island were killed and 
eaten; and in 1S41 the majoriiy of the Europeans then residing 
there were murdered by one of their own number. At the same time 
the Nauruans had begun to acquire firearms, and, encouraged by 
their new w'eapons and assisted by European residents, they seized 
a whaler some time after 184c and the American brig lada in 1852. 
Minor outbursts of fighting between Europeans and natives seem 
to have been fairly frequent on many islands. 

Regular trade, however, had also begun to. grow up. The first 
European trader is said to have settled in the Gilbert islands in 
1837; Wilkes, four years later, recorded the presence of several. 
At first, in all the islands, trade centred upon fruit and vegetables 
and native curios, which were sold to the whalers. Then about 
i860 trade in coconut oil began, to give way in ten or twenty years 
to the preparation of copra. 

In 1857 came the first mission contact. The Rev, Hiram Bingham, 
one of the pioneer Ameri^Ji missionaries^ w^as landed by the tlawaiian 
Board of Missions at Abaiang in the Gilbert group, and lived there 
for seven years, whUe later Hawaiian native teachers were placed 
on other northern islands. In 1871 the Rev, J, S. W'bitmee of the 
London Missionary Society visited the Ellice group and the southern 
Gilberts, and Samoan teachers of the Society were landed at Arorae, 
Tamana, and adjacent islands. The inhabitants became Christians 
fairly rapidly. In iSSS the Roman Catholic Society of the Sacred 
Heart entered the central Gilberts, and in 1912 Ocean island. In 
1S99 the Hawaiian Board of Missions established a station on 
Nauru, and a few years later the Society of the Sacred Heart did the 
same. In 1917 the Hawaiian Board of Missions transferred its 
interests to the London Missionary' Society, Both c.visting missions 
have stations on every island of the Gilbert group except Arorae 
and Tamana, which, together with the whole of the Ellice group, 
arc under the control of the London Missionary Society alone. 

During the greater part of the nineteenth century the islands were 
free of all external control. They w'ere ruled nominally by the 
natives themselves, but runaway sailors, traders, and (later) mis¬ 
sionaries Or native teachers often exercised considerable control. 
The dangers of this lack of protection were demonstrated by the 
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activities of PemviaD Jabour raiders soon after i860. These * black- 
birders" carried off large numbers of men and women to the phos¬ 
phate delds and plantations of Peru, particularly from the Ellice 
islands. From N"ukulaebe they took nearly 300 out of an estimated 
p>opulation at the time of about 4^ i none eanie back. Funafuti 
simibrly depopulated. Later recruiting Jor the pbntadons of Fiji, 
Samoa and Tahiti reduced the population in the same t^'av- 

On some islands^ as Abemama, Butaritari and Funafuti, hereditary' 
native chiefs were in a position of such authority that they were 
known to Europeans as kings. Some of them owned trading vcsselsj 
and one^ the King of Butaritari^ entered into political relations with 
King Kalakaua of Hawaii (vol. FI, p. 322^. 

But internally the governments tvere not always able to maintain 
f^ce. ^ Xau™ war brokt out about 187S tet^L.eu the people of 
the north and south of the island, the village districts of \Ieneng and 
.\nibo being the chief protagonists. Initially the quarrel is said to have 
been caused by drunkenness, but it later took on the character 
of a blood feud. Many people were killed on both sides, and great 
numbers of coconut palms ivere destroyed. 

At thb time German interest in Nauru tvas growing. The copra 
trade was in the hands of the Jaluitgeseljschafi, with headquarters 
in the Marshall islands. In October iSS8 the island was visited by 
the German warship Eber and placed under German mle. Sub¬ 
sequently it was considered for administrative purposes as part of 
the Marshal] islands protectorate. In 1892 a British protectorate was 
proclaimed first over the Gilbert islands and later ov'er the Ellice 
islands by Captain Davis of ILM.S. Royalht. In 1900 the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Resident Commissioner was e.vtended to Ocean island, 
which, eight years later, was made the administrative headquarters 
of the protectorate. The Gilbert and Ellice groups were annexed as 
a Crown Colony in 1915^ at the expressed wUh of their people; 
Ocean island was similarly annexed in 1916. (Fanning and Washing¬ 
ton islands and the Tokelau (Union) group were also included in 
the boundaries of the colony in 1916, Christmas island in 1919, and 
the Phoenix group in 1937. In 1925 the Tokelau group was excluded 
and placed under the administration of New Zealand—vol. II, 
pp. 471-3, 508.) 

Nauru remained under German administration until 6 November 
1914, when it was occupied by an Australian expeditionary' force. 
Meanwhile, as also on Ocean island, phosphate deposits had been 
discovered by a British company and worked (pp. 351-4}. Their 
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proved cJtient and quality nn^de Naum important. In the 
Versailles treaty Germany renounced all her rights in the island. 
The mandate over the island was claimed by.J^pan^ but it was con¬ 
ferred on the British Crown. An agreement laying down the terms 
of the administration, and entrusting it 10 the Commonwealth of 
Australia, was signed by the governments of Great Britaini Australia 
and New Zealand on 2 July 19*9* A supplementaty agreement was 
signed on 30 May, 1923, (For events in Nauru and the other islands 
since 1939^ see AppendLx III, pp. 71O-12.) 

POPULATION DEXSITA^ AND TREND 

Density 

The islands discussed in this chapter are for the most part densely 
populated. They have a total population of nearly 40,000, and the 
total land area is only about 190 sq. miles, giving an average density 
of about 200 persons per sq. mile. In the Gilbert islands, whose 
inhabitants amount to about three-quarteui of the total population, 
the density on sLv of the larger islands in 1936 was between 200 and 
300 persons per sq. mile, while on Tamana it was over $ 00 * In the 
Ellice group Nanumca, Nanumanga and Nui had densities of over 
300 persons per sq. mile. On Ocean island, with its phosphate 
workings, density of population was about 1,000 per sq. mile, and 
in 1940 the density of the native population on Nauru was over 
200 per sq. mile and that of all elements of the populadon about 
395 per sq. mile. 

Composition 

As a whole, the population of the area is overwhelmingly Oceanic 
‘native* in composition. The last complete census of the Gilbert 
islands. Ocean island and the Ellice islands, taken m 1931, gave the 
following figures: 


IsioiiiSs 

jEurapean^ 

(Oceanic) , 
Nativus j 

Asiatics 

Mixed- 
bloods ' 

Tola] ! 

Gilbert iisl^ds 

94 

a6,i7S ' 

37 

2i9 

2^.5 sS ! 

1 Ocean island 

139 

1,780 


'— 

2.309 i 

hilice islands 

J3 

4.045 


16 

4 h *74 

1 Total 

236 

33,003 

437 

^35 

3^*911 


BoseU on: Colonial Offico Annaal RtpoFt on tfir * . . Gilbert and Elilee lilandi 
Ctdony, p. 5 (London, 1939). The total papulation of the coJony » a whole 

then 33,416 f including cho i^ands of the PhooOix jn'Qiip tmd of the Feppiug 
Island District). dinoronoefi in the figures occur in various pubLications. 
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The last aTsilable annual census of Nauru, taken on 31 December 
1940,. gave the following result; 


Europoins 

1 

Nauruans 

Other Poci&E: 
Islanders 

Chitlcte 

Total 

1 192 

1,761 

+9 

1^350 

3h 352 i 


Ba^d on: fttpori to tiio Council tho Ctagut oj Stiiitmi on the ddminhlralion 
of NatrrUt ]940> p. 34 (Cjinberra^ N&tmuins absent ftxmn the ia^land 

numbered 2'^. 


Ilie European element in the population consiiits of goA'ernment 
olRcialsT traders and missionaries scattered throughout the islands, 
and—by far the largest single group—the employees of the British 
Phosphate Connnlssion on Ocean island and Nauru. The Asiatics 
are mainly Chinese from Hong Kong employed as mechanics and 
labourers in the phosphate WDrks. The number of people of nuxed 
blood appearing in the census is smalls but it is generally recognized 
that many classed as * natives' or Nauruans have some admixture 
of European or Asiatic blood. In the last twentt'.years a new factor 
has entered. It has apparently been. Japanese policy to force out 
from the Marshall islands the nuxed-blood descendants of former 
German officials and traders, and these people have m many cases 
come down to settle In the Gilbert islands. 

Trend 

Throughout the aren the general trend of the native population 
has been a decline until about the second decade of this century, 
after which a fairly steady increase has taken place. An example of 
these changes can be seen in the southern Gilbert islands from 
1876 to 1936: 


Island 

1876 

1883-6 

1E95 

1901-1 

1911 

191 + 

r92i 

1951 

1936 

NoUfmCi 

+o« 

_> 

— 

2 . 92 + 

1,601 

2,622 

2,271 

2.253 

2,235 

Tobiteuca 

7 ,lKn. 

7,500 

— 

+.343 

3.^58 

+, 3^8 

3.599 

3.791 

4,039 

Bern 

3 ,SOO 

1,000 

— 

2.309 

2.305 

2,2 j 9 

3 ,I 70 ' 

2*141 

2,498 

Nikunau 


1,850 

1.684 

1,681 

L 715 

I. 7 ti 8 

1^7 

1.67+ 

1,854 

Onotna 

959 

1.052 

967 

1,398 

1,585 

f.542 

L415 

>*639 

1,687 

'I'amana 

1,700 

570 

— 

769 

870 


814 


] ,027 

.Arorae 

600 

1,104 

q 6 o 

i ,050 

1 


1,225 

t. 45 i 

1,520 


Based mainly on: C. M. Woodford, 'The Gilbert Islanders', Geographical 
youmaf voL VI, p. 343 (Loildon, 1S95): Colonial Otiicc Amuat Report; other 
olflcial sources. 





















POPULAtlON DEN^ITV AND TREND 3 ^* 

'I'he main reason for the decline was Introduced disease, supple¬ 
mented in the earlier years by labour recniiting (as in the of 
Tamana) and by war, A reduction of the drath rate and an particular 
of the Lnfant mortality rate by medical work, and possibly alw the 
attainment of some degree of immunity, have produced the change. 
In the Gilbert islands and the Ellice islands as a whole the excess of 
native births over native deaths during the last decade has been on 
a rough average about 300 per annum, representing an annual 
population increase of about i per cent,; for Nauru the corTe' 
sponding excess has been about 30 per annum— about a per cent, 
I'be trend of the native population in recent years is indicated by 
the following sequence: 


Nniivf Fopulafiati 

Islands 1 

1931 


1931 

1936 

Gilbert islands 

Ocean island 

' Ellice jsIsTids 

1.356 

3.439 

35.+2B 

3-531 

26. 17 ^ 

4-«45 

46-979 

1.777 ; 

3,SiR 


38,005 

^3,903 

3 l -«3 

32,57+ 

Naiiru 

(1933) 

1.1^4 


1.4^6 

1,6+7 ! 

j Total 

39,169 

39.^54 

33 t 42 ') 

34.^1 


Based on: Colonial 0(fi« Amma! fUporl oa ijii G^ri ond Filter IsM 
(various vean); GiUtrrl drtJ Ellice hliiiidi Colotty Blue for 1956, 

p. 44 (Suva, 1939) t Export to titff CaufKii of the Lxogw of NotiQ^ on tfu 
B’oJi of P^aUTU daring the Year 1940, p. 24 (Canberra. i 94 i)- 
Sian for Nauru have b«n calcularod from ihc numbers of nudes and females 
for each island in the Bliix Book ; some of The other figures given III the 
do not agn* With these detailed ones. The native populanon 1936 is 
the Pruifie hiamh Year Book (Sydney. i 9 +i)t P- as; Gilbert 
Ocean island i.777; Ethcc islands, 4>IM {rente, 4,m)- 1 ^ than one-ly»lr 

of the native on Ocean island are looil natives; the majority are Gilbertesc working 
in the phosphate industry. 


This grotsTh of population, while e^'idence of improvement of 
conditions, has on some of the islands preaenied problems to the 
people and to the administration. 

In such islands, especially on Beru, Arorae and Onotoa^ though 
the population growth has not been especially markedj it has givjen 
rise to distinct pressure on the land. Moreover, there is an inpr^ing 
tendency for a larger proportienii of the population to consist of 
children and young people, whose famdies will in time need room 

H fFtcifie [in 
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fdr txp^uision. in former times abortion and infsncicidti screed as 
deliberate population checks, but the former has decreased and the 
latter been abandoned with the establishment of European rule. 
Moreover^ the modern sj'stem of a money economy means that the 
native is no longer able to consume all his coconut resources^ but 
must Convert a part into copra in order to secure cash, thus reducing 
the number of people which each island can afford to support. In 
former dmes emigration to other islands also sensed 33 a safety- 
valve for population pressure. In accordance with this principle, the 
government of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony aissistcd the 
emigration of about 1,000 people from the Gilbert islands, at their 
own request, to the islands of ^lanra (Sydney), Orona (HuU) and 
Xukumaro (Gardner) in the Phoenix group (vol. 11 , pp. 47a, 499- 
501). This measure has proved very successful. 


THE NATn^ PEOPLE 

The native peoples of this area are on the borderline separating three 
great dbisions of Oceanic peoples—Polynesian, Micronesian and 
Melanesian. The people of the Gilbert islands may be classed as 
primarily Micronesian, having their closest afEnittes with those of 
the Marshall islands and other groups to the north-west* But a re¬ 
construction of their hisior}', based pardy on their traditions and 
partly on their physical and cultural relationships, supports the 
view that the islands were colonised by a number of migrations, 
including not only some from the MarshaB islands but also others 
from Ocean island and from Samoa, The result is that the Gilbertese 
form a bridge between Micronesians and Polynesians, though most 
akin to the former. Closely allied with them are the people of Ocean 
island and of Xui (in the Ellice islands), both of W'hich were colonized 
w'holly or in part from the Gilbert islands. The people of the Ellice 
islands are Polynesian, with their closest affinities with the Samoans 
to the south. The people of Nauru arc more difficult to clas3i^% 
Their origin is not known and they have no legends idling of any 
former home overseas. Though physically they often resemble 
Polynesians closely, their speech is not Pohmessan ; both this and 
their culture show Micronesian affinities, though Mebnesian 
elements have also been identified. 
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Phtsical Tvpe 

The people of the Gilbert islands are moderately tall—the average 
stature of the men is 5 ft, 6 in*—and have skin of a coppery to light 
bro«-n btie. Their hair b black, glos^^ and straight, without the 
waiT character of that of PoljTiesiaris. Their prominent cheek¬ 
bones give a flattened look to the face, suggesting Mongoloid 
affinities. As a rule, the people are leaner than the neighbouring 
Ellice blanders, who are^ inclined to become corpulent as they 
get old. 

The Ellice islanders are about 3$ tall as the Gilbert islanders, 
the average stature of the men being nearly 5 ft, 6 in-, but the skin 
colour b apt to be rather lighter- Though variable, it is often a fawn 
or light coffee shade. The hair is normally black and though 

it is sometimes curly; occasionally it has a reddish-brovna tinge. 
The nose is somewhat flattened and broad, and the lips are 
moderately thick. 

The people of Nauru are of more mixed physical ty'pe. Both 
Melanesian and Polynesian types have been identified, but the dis¬ 
tinctions are not very marked, and in any indivHduals the traits of 
the two types frequently merge. In general, the people seem to be 
most closely related to Polynesians. Physically they are well pro¬ 
portioned and of robust appearance. In stature the men range 
between 5 ft, 3 in. and 5 ft. S in.; the women are rather smaller. 
The skill colour is a light yellowish brown or reddish brown, and the 
hair is dark brown or black, either straight or wavy or even curly. 
The ey^e opening b straight, and the epicanthic fold is uncommon. 
The nose is broad, and the lips moderately thick. Anthropological 
measurements Irave been made of only a few individuab, but it 
seems that the skull is dolichocephalic. The physical type is com¬ 
plicated, how'ever, by the considerable amount of miscegenation 
that has occurred. Intermarriage has taken place with Gilbertese 
and Marshall blanders, a large number of people have European 
blood, and some can trace descent from two American negroes who 
lived on Nauru at one tirne. 

L.4NGL1ACE 

The languages of the Gilbert islanders> and the people of Nauru are 
Microneaian in character, and are markedly different from that of 
the Ellice islanders, W'hich is Polynesian. These Micronesian lan¬ 
guages, in contrast to Polynesian, frequently end a syllable with a 
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consonant j use suffixed possessive pro nouns instead of separable 
pronouns before the noun, and have in genera] a more complex 
grammatical structure. In Nauruan, for ^nsEance^ the numeral 
system varies according to the type of object described, and there are 
very many forms of pronouns, including dual and trial fonm as well 
as plural. The language of the Ellice islanders at the preseni day is 
so closely related to Samoan that it may be considered as pracdcaiiy 
a Samoan dialect (vol. II, p. 610), But many words in old songs show 
that there was formerly at least a linguistic relationship with Tongan. 
There is also a very close resemblance between the speech of Vaitupu 
in the Ellice islands and that of Titopia (p, 6g6), a Polynesian 
outlier in the Solomons haring connections with a number of islands 
apart from Samoa. 

With all these languages there w'ere previously difficulties of 
orthography such as have already been mentioned in the case of 
Tongan and Fijian, in particular with the use of p or j&* and with the 
use of g, n, or tig for the single ng sound. Recently a standardized 
spelling has been achieved for the Gilbert islands, and another for 
the Ellice islands. The rules for the former include the use of b 
a ad not p in all words except foreign words written in the original 
with /t, when p becomes optional {as beba or p^pa for paper; but 
balika only and not palika for bicj'cle). In the Ellice islands, on the 
other hand, the range of sounds between b and p is now represented 
by p alone {pasika and not busikd is the correct way of wriring 
bicycle). In both Gilbert islands and Ellice islands orthography, ng 
has been adopted as the only method of representing that nasal 
sound. 

Nauruan has a standardized orthography, but this does not 
conform to the same system of symbols as ts now in use in the other 
islands—n is used for the «g sound, and whereas Gilbertesc has now 
abandoned the use of diacritical signs, Nauruan uses them with the 
vowels 3, o and u to indicate nasality. 

Culture 

'llie culture of the native peoples of this whole area has many 
features in common, owing largely to the general environment of 
low coral islands, scarcity of water and poverty’ of good soil and 
vegetation. In many ways the life of the people tends to be regulated 
by their dependence on fish, coconut, pandanus and the coarse 
. variety of taro {Atocojia, known in the Gilberts as babiii and in the 
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Ellice islands as pulaku). The relative iTnportance of these varies in 
dilferent parts of the area: the Gilbert islanders have been charac¬ 
terized as ‘a pandanus people^ from the extent lo which they rely 
on that tree and its fruiL 

The simplest method of describing the native cultures is to 
examine them in the following order: the Gilbert islands: Ocean 
island (Banaba): Nauru; the Ellice islands. 

Giiheri Islands 

The people of the Gilbert islands live in villages, which are a 
modem development, concentrating the population from the small 
settlements w'hich were common in pre-European times. 

Each family ordinarily has a sleeping house and a cook-house, 
with perhaps a separate eating house as tvelL These houses arc 
lightlv built, wdth a roof of pandanus-^leaf sheets or thatch supported 
on posts, and open sides w'hich can be closed for privacy or in bad 
weather. Each village has its communal meeting house {maneaba)^ 
a building larger than the others, with a shingle floor covered with 
coconut-leaf mats. This is the centre of the social life of the village. 
The interior is divided! by the roof beams or the rows of pandanus 
thatch into a number of ceremonial seating-places, a man s position 
being determined by the kinship gn>up to which he belongs. In 
former times each major local unit also had a temple, or ^house of 
the ancestral gods\ in which ceremonial feasts took place and offerings 
were made, and commonly, a kind of club-house for the young 
unmarried men. Nowadays a church has replaced these. 

Social Qrgam^ation. A dominant feature in the Gllbertese 
social structure is the clan system. This is an organization of large 
groups of people linked together by common ancestry' in the male 
line, wTth their members scattered through the various island 
groups. The clans are in theon,' exogamous—that is, every' person 
must marry' someone from outside his or her own group—but in 
recent times this rule has largely broken down. They axe also 
totemic, each having a fish or other natural species or object as an 
object of veneration, considering it as the ^hody!, or material repre¬ 
sentation, of their particular ancestor or ancestress from whom they 
claim descent. Formerly a portion of each meal was set out as an 
offering to the totem. The practice of not eating any of one's totem 
fish of animal has now almost ceased, and it is estimated that even 
by 1934 not more than io per cent, of living Gilbertese remembered 
what their totems were. The cbns arc known by distinctive names. 
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and till recent times each had its own cauoe-cresi or badge which 
could be flown at the peak of a sailing canoe by a member of the clan. 
Nowadays^ however, most of these crests have been forgotten. 

Gilbertese society is characterbied by differences of rank, the 
sj^tem of chieftainship being especially developed in islands from 
Abemama to the north. In this region in former times the chiefs 
had the privilege of polygamy, and an extension of marital rights 
also occurred by a process of wife-exchange. 

The tenure and inheritance of land rest primarily on the prin¬ 
ciples of kinship organization. The basic land-owning unit is the 
local group of patrilineal kin, and though parcels of land are occupied 
and worked by individuals as their own private property, such bnds 
normally may not be transferred by sale or gift, but should be 
handed down to the customary heii^, the children or brothers and 
sisters. In genera^ lands tend to be inherited in the male line, the 
eldest son often getting the largest share, but rights to land mav also 
be acquired by women and transmitted through them. 

These broad principles of land tenure and inheritance are qualiffed, 
however, by certain customary exceptions, one of the most important 
arising through the prevalence of adoption. The adoption of children, 
mostly arranged at birth, springs from a desire for companionship 
ind help in old age, for someone to carry- on the family, or for the 
cementing of a friendship with the parents of the adopted child. 
In the northern and central Gilberts adoptive relations are allowed 
^ly between people of the same kinship gmup; but in the southern 
Gilberts the child of a stranger may be adopted. In the former area 
an adopted child h called ^child^ or ^grandchild*- in the latter all 
adopted children are called ^grandchildren*. The adopted person 
can belong to the clan of his real or his adoptive parent, and usually 
takes his scat in the communal meeting house by the side of his 
adoptive father. The real parents of the child give the adoptive 
parent a piece of land, a fishpond or a cultivation pit (where the 
Atocosia food plant is grown) to repay him for his trouble in bringing 
up the child, and repeat such gifts from lime to time until the child 
IS adult. On the death of the adoptive parent the child receives a 
share in his lands and other property, though usually a little less 
than the share of a real child; in addition he gets a share in his own 
father’s land. But in cases where the adoption takes the form of a 
reciprocal exchange of children, as sometimes occurs, the“ child 
can have no share in his real father's lands. 

li ar. The GBbertese in former times were noted warrions* 
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niakmg many forays to neighbouring island groups. They used as 
weapons formidable speans and swords of coconut wood armed 
with sharks^ teeth, each tooth being drilled T^ith smill holes 
at the base and lashed to the shaft with fine twist. In addition they 
had spears tipped liith the spine of the sting ray. These weapons 
were capable of inflicting dreadful w^ounds,. and a notable feature 
of their warfare w'as the development of proteciive airnour* This 
Was made of plaited fibre, like coconut mattings thick and stiff, 
and consisted of a coat with a high collar protecting the head and 
neck, and coverings for the arms and legs, with sometimes a helmet 
as well. Thus clad, a GUbertese warrior resembled a European 
medieral knight, 

CdJtecr, Like all the native peoples of this equatorial region, 
the, Gil belt ese are excellent fishermen and cancemen. Their many 
methods of catching fish include trolling for bonito and netting 
flying fish at night by the light of torches of coconut fronds. The 
latter makes a spectacular sight when a score or more of canoes are 
moving up and down in line off the reef. Women often go out deep- 
sea fishing, especially at night for flying fish i they paddle the canoe 
and look after the torches. This custom is unusual in Oceania. 

The canoes of these islands are still one of the most highly devel¬ 
oped features of their material culture. They are of the single-out- 
rigger typ*^, the outrigger being normally attached to the hull by 
three boomst and they carry a considerable press of sail. In pre- 
European days no long straight planks were ai'ailable in the islands, 
and the canoes were built up from short lengths which followed the 
curves of the hull and stem ; moreover, timber light enough for the 
outrigger floats was difficult to get, and the builders reUed mainly 
on driftwood, especially cedar brought from the American littoral 
by the easterly and south-easterly trades. Nowadays straight ready- 
dressed planks of Australian red pine are used for the huU, and the 
main lines of the planks are parallel to the gunwale (though until 
recently some of the older builders used to cut up these plaii!cs 
into short lengths and Jit them by the old methods). Light timber 
for the outrigger floats is also more readily obtainable. In former days 
the sails were of dried and bleached strips of pandanus leaf sewn 
together; nowadays they are of calico. These canoea are extremely 
fast, one of 39 ft, in length having benen timed to travel tS sea miles 
in just over an hour. In sailing the outrigger is always to windward, 
and is so manipulated by the w'cight of a crew man as to keep it just 
skimming the surface of the water or a foot or so above. The craft 
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are double-ended, and as usual with such canoes do not go about 
w'hen tacking but change the sail round. Great pride is taken in a 
canoe bj" its owner, and a name such as *Tongue of Ijightning^ or 
^Movemcni of Clouds’ may be given to it. In olden days when g.new 
canoe was completed a challenge was sent out to others to race, and 
a kind of informal regatta took place, great prestige attaching to 
the winner* Nowadays the primary' function of the canoes is as 
fishing and lagoon craft. Formerly, how'tvcr, much larger deep-sea 
vessels were-built, for inter-island travel and war* These sea-going 
craft were 6o or 70 ft. long with a beam and depth of 6 ft. or more. 
VVith the abandonment of warfare and the prohibition by the 
government of voyaging between the island groups (because of the 
loss of life) these esscis have now gone out of use. In the extreme 
southerly' islands of the Gilberts^—Tamana, Arorae and Xikuiiau— 
where there are no lagoons, there are now' no sailing craft, and the 
outrigger attachment of the canoes h of the BUice islands type, 
from Funafuti* 

Astronamy. The use of the sea-going canoes developed Cilbertese 
astronomy. This was not a scientific pursuit, but was concerned with 
navigation, and nowadays most of the old-time knowledge has been 
lost. The night sky was termed the ’Roof of Voy’aging’ and the 
terminology' adopted to describe the position of stars followed this 
concept. The navigator sat in imagination under a roof* of which the 
eastern sky and the western sky represented the two halves, the 
ridge-pole being the meridian and the two roof-plates the horizons. 
Each half of the sky was divided into eight sections by three venical 
rafters and three horizontal purlins of different altitude, and each 
section was further divided into tw'o horizontal compartments. 
This frame of reference formed the basis of a nautical calendar, 
which was regulated by observation of t he movements of the Pleiades 
and *\ntares. The apparent movement of the sun to the north and 
the south of the equator ^vas carefully noted (at least on Butarltari ); 
and the solstice was correlated with the sidereal calendar, the sun’s 
journey being divided into stations or 'lands’. Observation of the 
moon, however, w'as less exact, there being no full count of the nights 
of the moon and of the total duration of the lunar month. 

Toddy, A cultural feature which marks off the Gilbertese from 
their neighbours 10 the south and east is the preparation of toddv. 
This is made from the sap of the coconut palm, drawn off from the 
budding spathe before it is allowed to develop into flower and fruit. 
’I’he sap when freshly drawn resembles ginger beer, and in this form 
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is drunk by ihe Ellice islanders, or sometimes boiled down to the 
consistency of molasses. The Gilbertcse, however^ often allow the 
sap to ferment, when it becomes intoxicating; indulgence in it in 
olden days was frequently the prelude to fighting- The preparation 
of toddy is a link beti'reen the Gilbertese culture and that of the 
Marshall and Caroline islanders; it is not practised by Polynesians. 

Ocean Island 

The culture of the people of Ocean island (Banaba) is similar in 
most respects to that of the Gilbertese, and the native tradition 
assigns much of the present basic social structure to a migration 
from Beru about eleven generations ago. There are, howev'er, 
some significant differences betivcen the Banaban and Gilbertese 
organfrations. 

U^ile in the Gilberts a dominant factor in the social structure is 
the non-local clan, in Banaba it is a smaller kinship group with a 
more localised character. In former times each kinship group was 
based on a hamlet, a collection of homesteads in ivhich m theory' all 
the male members were descended front a common ancestor. The 
hamlet tvas the primary' unit for ceremonial feasts, for giving a man 
his right to a position in the conununai meeting house, for the tenure 
of land, and for ownership and control of the subterranean wells 
w'hich are of fundamental importance in time of drought. Nowadays 
the hamlets have disappeared owing to the concentration of the 
people in four villages, but the old rights and privileges asMOciated 
w ith the hamlet are stiJI ^Tilued to some extent even by the present 
generation of mission-trained youths. The four villages of today, 
Tabw'ewa, Tabiang, LTma and Buakonikai (Fig, 10:2), represent the 
five ancient village districts into which the island was divided, 
Buakonikai having been formed recently by the govemrnent from 
the old districts of Tc Aonoanne and Toakira. Each district formerly 
constituted a definite group of hamlets under a chief, and as a unit, 
or through its hamlets, it was organised for war, work, games and 
feasting. Each district abo had several meeting houses, a temple and 
a number of stone terraces on the cliffs overlooking the sea-coast. 
I he terraces serv'ed primarily as sites for catching and taming 
frigate birds, but also as residences for men practising magic and 
places for the training of youths. Some terraces on the west side of 
the island were used primarily as platforms for the large canoes of 
the village and in later years for trading w'ith schooners which came 
for coconut uiL 
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The powers of the district chiefs were limited, and consisted 
mainly in mobilLzmg and guiding public opinion; a chief had the 
right of summoning a meeting of the people of hb district and of 
speaking first in the meeting house. But by a traditional arrangement 
said to have beeri established at the ajTt\*d. of the iminigrants from 
Bern the chief of Tabwewa had certain privileges which amounted 
to a vague overlordship of the island as a w'hoJe. These included 
rights of welcoining strangers to the island and of having first choice 
of any goods they brought, the right to any porpoise or turtle stranded 
on the foreshore, the right to fix the season for the performance of 
most types of games, and a less definite right to adjudicate in general 
disputes, indudiug land troubles. Xcn^ndays the chiefs have been 
divested of those privileges, though they still retain considerable 
personal influence. Succession to the chieftainship passes to the 
eldest son or, failing hiraj to the son of the eldest daughter. 

In the inheritance of land children of both sexes share. Usually 
the eldest son receives the largest portion, but there is no fixed rule, 
and the parents have far more power than in the Gilbert islands to 
make special appropriations to favourite children. In former times 
land could also be transferred from one group to another by cus- 
tomars' methods of conveyance, in payment for services rendered or 
as atonement for offences committed. Feeding in time of famine, 
nursing in sickness or old age, or bone-seiting; and murder, theft, 
killing of a tame frigate bird, adultery or breach of a marriage engage¬ 
ment by a boy were all thus compensated. The transfer of land thus 
operated as a social sanedou tending to maintain Justice and public 
order. But at the present time the lands of the Banabans are 
of little importance to them except as a source of income when 
leased to the phosphate commission. 

Nauru 

The people of Nauru live in scattered hamlets or homcsieads- 
all of which, With the exception of those near the inland lagoon, are 
around the coastal belt. These hamlets are now organized into 
14 districts, w'hich are distinct governmental units, but which 
probably did not exist as such in pre-European times. The word 
used for them^ tekatca, has been adopted from the Gilberts, where it 
means village. In former times there seems to have been a tendency 
for people occupying lands north of a line joining Ganokoro and 
.Arijeijen (Fig. icu) to form a political unit as against the people 
living to the south of the line. Denigomodu, a district which lies 
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partly to the north and partly to the south of Arijcijtn, was usuallj'^ 
allied in time of war with Buada, the inland district^ and with it 
took one side or the other^ from policy or from kinship conn^tions. 

Each hamlet is occupied by people who are near kinsfolk. Formerly 
the dwelling houses were very large and accommodated several 
individual families^ but no^^adays to prevent overcrow'ding the 
administration has made it compulsory^ for each family to have a 
separate house. 

Social Organi^atimi. Naum native society is dwnded into a 
number of large kinship units or clans, of which there were 12 
until about a generation ago, but of which 2 have now' become 
extinct. The largest and therefore most important clan is noiv that 
known as Eamwit, ‘ivhich for many generations w’as the most powerful 
in the island through the prow'ess of its leaders in war. For some 
time Deboe clan rose to a position of great influence by defeating 
the leading man of Eamwit* but this clan is now only of medium size. 
The names of the cbns suggest a system of toternism such as ejcisted 
in the Gilbert islands — Eamwit is an eel; Deboe is a variety of large 
black fish, and so on. But it seems that even in pre^Eunopean times 
the membeni of a clan had no special interest in or regard for the 
animal species after w'hich the group W'as named. To some extent 
the members of any clan tend to be concentrated in one locality, 
but there is no definite association of clans and districts, 

I he clans are matrilineal, members tracing their descent in the 
female line, ’'fhey are also exogamous; a person is not allow'ed to 
many' a member of his or her mother's clan, though marriage with 
a member of the fatherclan is permitted. Marriage tends to be 
matrilocah a man going to set up house at the place where the parents 
of bis bride live. In pre-Christian days poiyg;>'’iiy w'as allowed to 
anyone w'ho was w'ealthy enough in land and o^er goods to afford 
the cost of maintaining a large family. But usually only men of 
rank had more than one wife. .\ man could take a second wife only 
with bis first wife's consent, but conversely with her husband's 
consent a woman might take a second husband. It appears that such 
polyandry w'as formerly quite common. 

The Nauruan system of rank depends primarily upon senioritv 
in binh. The most impoitam man in a clan is the eldest son of the 
woman who traces her descent back through a line of eldest daughters 
to the originaJ foundress of the clan. Such a wroman and her children 
are known as temombf^ the senior members of the clan, w'hile junior 
members are know'n as amencjigatne. The line is not an absolute one, 
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however; personality may help to secure for a person a rank higher 
chan that to which he is entitled by birth, and certain lem^nibe of 
today owe their position to kinsfolk of junior rank who attained 
authont)- m earlier times, espedalJy in war; Individual war leaders 
m the nineteenth centun- exercised considerable power not onlv 
m their own dan and district, but aiso throughout the island as a 
whole Nowadays temombe are still respected, and ihej' usually own 
more land than most commoners do. But their position is quite 
distinct from that of the modem chiefs of districts, whose appoint¬ 
ment is laid down by the government and who are chosen bv the 
p^plefor their general administrative ability-. Temombe have been 
chiefs, but today only a minority are such, and the Nauruans do not 
translate the word "chief" by temambe. 

In addition to the two social classes formed by differences in 
^montj, there was formerly a third created by the fortunes of vv^. 
I he ifrrd were a serf class of men and women Who had been taken 
prisoner in war or wbo had escaped and put themselves under the 
protection of powerful men in districts other than their own. Today 
the descendants of these people are still looked down upon. 

Land Tenure and Inheritamt of Property. Nauru is remarkable 
among Oceanic communities for its developed concepts of individual 
ownership. Neither the dan nor the hamlet is a land-owning unit- 
land IS owned by individual a, who have not merely rights of usufruct 
as IS normaUy the case in other islands, but can' dispose of it abso¬ 
lutely by gift, sale or bequest as they choose. There are three main 
tv’pes of anded property! homestead sites; coconut land: and 
pand^us land. In addition the pools and lagoons in which fish are 
reared, as well as parts of the reef and foreshore, passages through 
the red, and ceitam pools in groups of coral pinnacles (all valuable 
as fishing places) are held in individual ownership. Even waste 
land in the interior has its owner and its individual name. Low 
boundari^ walls of stones formerly separated one block of land from 
the next, but these have now' disappeared in the coconut belt. As 
in many Oceanic communities, the ownership of trees may be 
separate from that of the land on which they are growing This 
com,^ about through gifts of trees by the landowmer to other 
people, or by permission given by him to other people to plant trees 
on his land; such trees can then be bequeathed a»^v. But only 
coconut pandanus and introduced fruit trees are so held; all other 
l^ds of trees ^re not regarded as belonging to anyone, and even 
the valuable Colophylium used for canoes may be cut on anyone's 



flaic 4*. \V«ttm side nf Nayru 

This pi\cs ;i scncr^l I'iciiV of nos. i and Z jcTtrfS projtM:iing O^ rr the reef to deep waisr. The 
photofitaph was takt-n from the sea end of the cantilever loader ^Plate 5 Z>. 



Plate 4t. A earner of Buada lauocn, Naunu 
The LflKQOn- is surrounded by a dense mass ofcoccinut palms and pandanus. 
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land without permission being asked or compensation given. More¬ 
over, provided chat the ownership is acknowledged, both fruit and 
leaves of pandanus and coconut trees belonging to others can be 
freely obtained. 

Inheritance of propert)’ including land is governed primarily by 
the matrilineal principle* A married woman^s land and other wealth 
— to which she has retained full rights as against her husband—pass 
normally to her daughters, the eldest receiving the major part or the 
controlling voice in its disposal. A married man^s property goes 
mainly to his daughter, in similar stylcj but exception is made for 
weapons of war* and for all property associated with the sea or 
Ashing, with which w'omen by custom have nothing to do. Canoes 
and fishing tackle go to the sons, the eldest getting the largest share, 
while tame frigate birds are owned by the sons jointly* with the 
eldest exercising the main authority. If a man leaves a widow as 
well as children, the distribution is the same as before, but she has 
authoritv' over the prO|>ert)^ during her lifetime or until she remarries. 
In contrast to the custom of the Gilbert islands and CJcean island, 
adoption was probably never common in Nauru* 

Religion and Ritual. The people of Nauru are all Christians, 
and the great part of their ancient beliefs and ritual practices have 
now been forgotten except by the old people* During the luneteenth 
centur^'^ the dominant religious cult was that of Taburig, god of 
thunder and war; like Bagewa, gqd of fish and other marine creatures, 
this deity was an importation from the Gilbert islands. A truly 
Nauruan cult was that of Eijebong* a female deity to whom offerings 
were made* Spirits of the dead, who could be invoked in mediumistic 
trances, were believed to live in a land of the dead called Buitani,^ 
a place like Nauru but larger* The keeping of captive frigate birds, 
a custom w'hich Nauru shares with the Gilbert islands and Ocean 
island, had formerly religious associations; from about July to 
September there were semi-ritual contests' in, catching the birds* 

Ellice Islands 

The culture of the Ellice islanders is primarily of a Polynesian 
type. In pre-European times there appears to have been sufScient 
variation to allovr the islands to be viewed as fallmg into three 
cultural areas* One was Nui, colonked from the Gilbert islands and 
closely affiliated with them in customs; another was the group of 
three northern islands, Xanumanga, Nanumea and Niutao, marked 
by such factors as peculiarity of canoe type and of religiqus cult; 
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the third was the southern group, in which Fujiafuti took a prominent 
place. Nowadays these variations are less marked. The cultures of 
the people of Funafuti and of Yaitupu, which are vcr\' similar and 
have been most scientifically described, may then be taken as broadly 
representative of the area as a whole, though there are undoubtedly 
local differences on other atolls which have not been recorded 

Org^ii^aiion. \\ ith the coming of British officials io the 
hlhce islands early in the present century it was found that one of 
the great obstacles to introduction of the new regime was the diffi- 
cult>- of collecting the people from their scattered habitations and 
brmging them to a central place for instruction. One main village 
was accordingly constituted on each atoil, with a government 
station, public meeting house and prison, and sufficient houses to 
accommodate all the people of the atolL This was laid out in streets 
on a regular plan, and each house was expected to have a lime 
foundauon which would raise the floor a foot or so above ground 
leveL From the point of view of administration and hygiene this was 
an improvement, and entailed no great hardship to the people. In 
o en. times there appear to have been two or more villages on the 
larger atolls, the population moving from one to the other to utiliae 

fresh agnculiural or fishing resources, or possibly for reasons of 
sanitation. 


1 he modem type of dwelling house, as in the village of Fale on 
Vaitupu, is on the average about 24 ft. long and 16 ft. wide, with 
^gh open sides and a thatched roof of pand^us (Platei 42 44!. 
Screens of coconut frond mattings arc put up in bad weather, md the 
more ex^d houses have a wind-break of coconut fronds also 
(Plate 43), As a rule, each simple family has its own dwelling, with 
a sm^ler cook-house in addition; in former times several families 
shared a house. Same houses are built over the lagoon (Plate 4c) 

Each village has its large communal meeting house, now known 
by the Gilbertcse term moneabai formerly there were several such 
mating houses, then ternied /ososo, each associated wish the 
members of a separate clan. 

In the swial strocture of (he Ellice islanders, apart from the 
Simple fatmly, the most important unit is the erouo of kinsifnlk 
o^eng deaeent in the ntale line from a comml anc^tol td 
playmg a prominent part in ceremonial and in control over lands 
Fomerly on some islands such as Vaitupu the community was 
divided into larger imits also, of the clan type, membership 'being 
traced m the male line. Ihece were seven such cbns on Vaitupu 
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each having its own meeting house, and one of the functions of these 
groups appears to hat e been to assume responsibilitj^ for defence 
of a section of the coast and of the approaches to the village. Unlike 
the Gilbertese clans, those of Vaitupu were not exogimous—there 
was no rule chat marriage must take place with a person of another 
clan* Nowadays on \"aitupij the clans have lost their organization, 
though the names of two of them have been retained to represent 
the rival sides of the village assembly ground for cerernonial purposes. 

Government of the Ellice isbnd communities at the present day 
is primarily in the hands of native authorities set up by the adminis¬ 
tration. In former times there was a system of rank, in which a high 
chief—usually referred to by Europeans as the 'king'—exercised 
predominant power and w'a.s assisted by one or more subordinate 
chiefs with executive functions* These offices were not necessarily 
hereditarjv but their holders were usually provided from a few 
leading families* On Funafuti the king (known by the title of tupu) was 
nonnally succeeded by his eldest son or by one of his brothers, a 
man who had previously held the office of subordinate chief. The 
king was not an autocrat, though he had special privileges, including 
those of giving sanctuary to offenders; and, though comparatively 
wealthy in coconut and taro lands, he was not neccssariJv the richest 
man in the communit}* On Vaitupu there w'as a fmther social 
division for routine work. The high chief and his officers were 
responsible for the government of the island; another group of men 
was responsible for order in such matters as care of paths and pro- 
vention of theft; another group was in charge of all communal work; 
and still another had the duty of furnishing night-watches to guard 
against surprise by enemy war canoes* This division of functions 
was an introduction from Nukulatlae* As it no longer e*mts, It is 
not possible to say how^ far the membership of the various groups 
was exclusiv e* The high chief might also appoint anyone as a guard 
against breach of his commands; the function and title of this 
officer have survived in the person of the mcsdem policeman* 

\\ ith the coining of Cliristianity the native system of government 
w^ cut across by the church organization, the Samoan pastor and 
the native church officials assuming positions of great authority. 
In their zeal for the new faith, these men often forbade old native 
customs, with the result that the traditional dancing and music, and 
g^es such as wrestling, foot racing, dart throwing and quarterstaff 
pby have practically died out in most of the islands, quite apart from 
the ancient forms of religious ritual* 
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In the system of land tenure a contmlling Lnter^t is exercised in 
theory by groups of kinsfolk, each regarding the lands of their 
members as property held for the common gochd. with the oldest 
or most prominent male member as a kind of trustee and adviser 
for the w hole. In modem times, however, a tendency to differeatiaie 
the group lands on a more exclusive individual basis has emerged, 
as junior members of the group have submitted claims for division 
to the jurisdiction of the native courts. Many of the parcels of la rid 
are now very small and held in individual ownership. Tide to land 
is normally inherited in the male line, though if a woman is the sole 
child in a family the lands will pass through her to her children. 
Unlike the Gilbertese custom that of the Ellice islanders makes 
litde provision for conveyance of land to persons outside the kinship 
group. On Funafuti, and presurnably elsewhere^ landed property is 
of three types: house sites in the village; land planted with coconuts; 
and garden land used for the cultivation of. bananas and taro. The 
whole island is parcelled out with boundaries marked by bush 
tracks, heaps of coconut husks and old trees; in the case of an atoll 
with a chain of islets the boundaries usually run from ocean to 
lagoon. 

Occupations. In the Ellice islands agriculture is of a simple type, 
consisting mainly of the cultivation of coconuts on the open land, 
with that of taro and bananas in sunken gardens (p. 34s)- Fishing, 
on the other band, is highly developed, with a great variety of 
methods. These include the catching of flying fish by dip nut and 
folding net, the snaring of fcingfish by noose, trolling for bonho 
with rod and line and a pearl shell lure, and deep-sea fishing for the 
castor-oil fish with a V-shaped deeply barbed wooden hook. The 
castornail fish, though weighing on an average about 30 lb., are not 
highly esteemed since their flesh when eaten has a pronounced 
laxative effect. The deep-sea fishing grounds are all well knowm to 
the experts and are named (Fig, 96). The most e.'diilarating form of 
fishing is trolling for bonito (Plates 46-48); it is the ambition of 
almost every young man to become an accomplished fishing captain 
“ and have the honour on a ceremonial expedition of leading the canoe 
fleet ashore through the surf. As with some other tj^es of fishing, 
the catching of bonito is often made a communal affair, sometimes 
the whole village fiett going out under one command and Bomutimes 
splitting into tw‘o sections which compete against each other. Success 
in the fehing is believed to depend to a considerable degree on the 
observance of ritual taboos, and breach of them is often punished 
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by 3 . &tic of coconuts. After a communaJ fisbing expedition a cere- 
rnonial division of the catch is made, or a public feast held. 

Canoes. The importance of ftsbing in the native economy means 
also that a high value b attached to the native canoe, which b used 
almost ev'ery day. Unlike the Gilbert islands, where carvel-built 
sailing craft are common, the Ellice islands today show few 
proper sailing canoes, those in the lagoons of Ntikufetau and 


Fig. 96. Viitupu, Elltce IslandE 

The dotted areas, are deep'^Ha fish^^ Knaun da (known as to) ; each has its tndividusi 
rsinc, as shiown. NArnea on the island in l]ii]ge capitals are those of major' land 
dimions. Based on D. G- Kennedv, ‘Field Notes on the Culture of Vaitupu, 
Elhce Islands*. Affmotrj of tJu Potytutitin Soeiity, voL IX. plaie facing p, xvi (nW 
Plj-mouih, 1931). 


Nukulaeiae being the only examples, with possible exceptions in 
Nui where the people are descended from Gilbertese stock. In 
ancient times there were hrge sailing canoes in the Ellice group, 
but they are no longer made. Plate 37 shows a modern canoe. 

Ellice islands canoes of today are all of the single outrigger type, 
and are constructed upon dug-out hulls. They areof tw'o main types i 
Small craft intended primarily for lagoon use,, and roughly made, 
often with the hull of a simple dug-out kind; and sea-fishing craft 
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of more careful buUd, with washstrakes and bow’ and stem covers 
lashed to the hull. The latter again comprise two major sub-typcs: 
that of Vaitupu and the other southern Islands; and that of the. 
northern islands, typified by the canoes of Xanumea. In the former 
the line of the gunwale is practically honKontal, the botv and stem 
covers are shallow, and the washstrakes run nearly the whole length 
of the huU. In the latter the upper surfaces of both bow and stem 
are trimmed to give the body of the canoe a general fish-shape and 
the stem is often forked like a caudal fin; the bow' and stem covers 
are deep-sided and the washslrakes are correspondingly shorter. 
There are also minor differences in the fittings of the two types. In 
recent years the northern type has become popular in the southern 
islands as w'ell, and on Yaitupu it is about equal in numbers with 
the southern (y^pe. 

These canoes are usually between 20 and 30 ft, long, i8_to 20 in. 
deep, and have a maximum interior width of from. 15 to 20 in. 

, Trees of suitable proportions and with wood of sufficient durability' 
for the hulls of canoes are scarce on all the lagoon Islands. K/srjiK'a 
{Cordia mhcordaia), w'hich is used in the neighbouring Tokelau 
group, does not here attain suitable size. In the northern Ellice 
islands, fetau {Callopfiyiium hophyllum), a heavy'* brittle wood, is 
commonly used ow'ing to a dearth of puka (HertmjiJiti ovi£erd}, 
which is lighter, softer and easier to work. \\'hen the northern type 
of canoe is built in the southern islands, howev'er, puks is ordinarily 
used, as for the southern type of canoe. In all cases puka is used for 
the outrigger float. 

Canoe building b a specialized craft and the builders in each 
family group have their ow'n inherited style, by w hich any experienced 
craftsman of their neighbourhood can recognize their work at a 
glance. The principles of canoe construction are %vell understood, 
and devices such as an asymmetrical hull, deflected keel at bow' and 
stem, and an inward set of the float towards the bow' are used to 
facilitate handling of the outrigger craft, especially in a head sea. 

In former times each canoe had its proper name, and songs W'ere 
composed commemorating its achievements and those of Its captain 
and crew'. Nowadays these are no longer sung, but canoes drawn up 
on the beach are still taboo against interference by unauthorised 
people. 

Reh'gim. The ancient religious culls of the Ellice blanders have 
now completely disappeared after more than half a century of 
Christianity. Broadly speaking, their religion involved the worship 
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of a set of tutelar)' gods and ancestral spirits by means of invocaton' 
prayeis and offerings of coconuts, fish and valuable objects^ such as 
soft mats and pearI^shell hooks. These gods and spirits were localized 
in house-temples or in sacred ereptions of stones, and might be 
represented in material form by some object such as a post of the 
temple, before which the offerings were spread* Each bland had one 
or more priests primarily responsible for getting into touch with the 
spirits, and tliese men acted as spirit mediums, being tcmried * vessels 
of the gods\ In the northern islands of Kanumanga, Xanumea and 
Niutao a skull cult obtained, the skulls of dead chiefs being kept on 
trays in the temples, with offerings laid before them* This form of 
ritual seems to have been lacking in the other islands* 

* 4 D_MIXISTRATI 0 X 

The Gilben islands. Ocean island and the Ellice islands, as the 
major constituent part of the Gilbert and Ellice islands Colony, 
are administered directly by a Resident Commissioner whose head-- 
quarters before the war W’cre at Ocean island* There is no Executive 
Council or Legislative-Council, and ordinances are enacted for the 
colony by the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific under 
the provisions of the Pacific Order in Council of 189^. 

The colony is subdivided into districts, each controlled by a 
European administrative officer. There were formerly sLs districts, 
comprising the Xorthem, Central and Southern Districts of the 
Gilberts, with headquarters at Butaritari, Tarawa and Beru re¬ 
spectively; the Ellice Islands District, with headquarters at Funa¬ 
futi; the Fanning Island District, with headquarters at that island 
(vol. 11, pp. 4731-5} and Ocean island itself. (In addition, administra¬ 
tive officers are stationed at Canton, Hull and Christinas islands.) 
But in 1940 the Gilbert islands w'ere regrouped into two districts 
only—the Xorthem Gilbert Islands District, comprising all the 
islands north of the equator; and the Southern Gilbert Islands 
District, comprising all the islands of the group south of the equator* 

The European administrative staff in the colony is small, and 
much of the work of administration U done by the natives them¬ 
selves. Each island wdth an indigenous population has its own nativ'e 
government operating under the European administrative officer, 
who does not deal with maitera of native law'. Each native govern¬ 
ment is presided over by a native magistrate w'ho in session with the 
village elders {knubure) constitutes a court* The community of each 
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AiLlage eli^cts one or more kauhitre according to iis sL^e and situation. 
In addition, there is on each isbnd a chief of the kaJibare who acts 
as assistant to the native magistrate and principal executive official, 
and a native scribe who maiixtains the gOA'ernment records, acts 
as local finance officer for the collection of taxes and Licence fees and 
also does the work of postmaster. On Xiukkita, where the native 
population consists of labourers producing copra, etc., no native 
government exists. 

This system of local government by native bodies under the 
superA^Ision of European officers operates with great success and has 
reached a more ad^'anced stage than in most of the Pacific colonies. 
The position of the traditional native authorities under the existing 
regime, however^ differs considerably in different parts of the area. 
In some cases, as in the Ellice islands, the system of chiefs has fallen 
into disuse; in others, as m Ocean island, the chiefs have been 
divested of such formal powers as they formerly possessed, though 
their personal influence is still considerable; in other cases stUl, 
as in the Gilberts, they appear to have been Incorporated into the 
present system as leaders in the native governments. 

The administration of Nauru, under mandate from the l^eague 
of Nations, is controlled by agreements made in 1919 and 192:3 
between the governments of Great Britain, .-Australia and New 
Zealand, and providing for an Administrator appointed by the 
Australian government, initially the arrangement was made for five 
years, but it has been renewed periodically. The .■Administrator, who 
is responsible to the Minister for External Territories at Canberra, 
is assisted by an Advisory Council consisting of two European 
members nominated by himself and two Nauruan chiefs elected bv 
the people. The administration has a small European staff, com¬ 
prised mainly of a head of the police, two medical officers, a director 
of education, a collector of customs, a surveyor and an officer in 
charge of the government wireless station. The British Phosphate 
Commission maintains a large staff; this takes no direct part in 
administration, but is responsible for all the control of the phosphate 
industry with which, by agreement, the three mandatory' govern¬ 
ments have bound themselves not to interfere. 

For purposes of native administration the island is divided into 
14 districts (Fig. loi). Each has a chief, elected fay the people, and 
known to them by the English term 'chieF, with status and functions 
quite distinct from those of persons of rank in the traditional native 
system. Two of these chiefs hold the position of head chief and 
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deputy head chief of the island. The council of chiefs meets regularly 
each months and as called together by the Administrator^ to discuss 
matters affecting the welfare of the Nauruan community. 

Late and ynsttee 

In the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in general is exercised by Judicial Commissioners and 
Deputy Commissioners sitting m courts constituted under the 
Pacific Order in Council, 1S93. In civil cases appeals from these 
courts are made to the Supreme Court at Fiji. In criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion all sentences of imprisonment exceeding six months or fines 
exceeding £ioo imposed in a court of a Deputj' Commissioner are 
submitted automatically for review before the Supreme Court of 
Fiji, sitting as a Court of Appeal. If in criminal proceedings the 
accused be charged \rith an offence punishable with death or penal 
semtude for seven years or more, the Deputy Commissioner's 
court has no power to try the case, which must be removed for trial 
before a Judicial Commissioner, who in specific cases may be the 
Resident Commissioner of the colony. 

A code of native laws is administered in the native courts, and a 
European officer has no power to tiy esLses under these laws, his 
function being limited to revietv and amendment of sentences 
inflicted by the native courts. 

The colony is policed by an armed constabulary' constituted under 
an ordinance of 1916, and a village constabukiy' appointed under 
the native laws. The armed constabulary consists of a European 
officer and about seventy native non-commissioned officers and men, 
most of whom are stationed on Ocean island; the^strength of the 
village constabulary stands at about 250. The principal gaob in the 
colony for prisoners undergoing long-term sentences aiC at Ocean 
island, Tarawa and Funafuti, but nearly eveiy' island has its prison 
for minor offenders. Prisoners are as far as possible given traLning 
in some useful occupation such as carpentry or boat-buildlng. 

In Xaum all legislative functions are performed by the .Admuiis- 
trator, who issues ordinances and regubtions in virtue of the powers 
conferred upon him by the agreement of 19*91 the Native Adminis¬ 
tration Ordinance, 1922, and other authority. He also exercises 
judicial functions, especially in regard to Europeans and Asiatics. 
An important part of the judicial work is done by the Nauruan 
chiefs, who by virtue of their office are magistrates of the Di.^trict 
Court within their respective districts. They deal with minor 
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offences committed by Xauruans, such as failing to observe proper 
sanitation, riding a bicycle without a light or a bell, or being absent 
from a district during prohibited hours. A chief is empowered to 
punish by fine not exceeding ros, or an amount of pandanus thatch 
or other house-building material of equivalent \'alue. Cases demand¬ 
ing more severe punishment are remitted to the head chief or 
deputy head chief, who may inflict fines up to ^o$. All offences of a 
serious nature must be brought before the Administrator, who also 
acts as final judicial authority on appeal. 

The poUce force of Nauru in 1939 comprised a European Director 
of Police and nearly 50 Nauruan non-commissioned officers and 
constables; there is in each district a constable to assist the district 
chief in the maintenance of order. 

Finance and Taxation 

d’he expenditure of the colony has usually very' slighdy exceeded 
Its rev'enue. The figures in 1936-7 were: revenue, X77 t63o; expendi¬ 
ture, jC79,835. The colony has no public debt, and its assets at rather 
over a quarter of a million pounds exceed its liabilities by about 
60 per cent. Its financial condition is therefore normally very 
satisfactory. 

Revenue is obtained largely from import duties, a contribution 
by the British Phosphate Commissioners m heu of taxation, and a 
royalt>' of 6d. per ton on all the phosphate exported, these items 
providing 75 lo 80 per cent, of the total. Other sources of revenue 
are an export duty on copra, a native lands tax, and licence fees. 

Expenditure is largely on the primary services of administration 
and on public works, but a considerable amount goes to social 
services; in 1937 about £i:?,ock) was spent by the government on 
medical ser\'ices and about ^^4,000 on education. 

The system of taxation does not utilize income tax, hut tax or 
genera] poll tax. There is a capitation tax of £10 per annum on non¬ 
natives, but there are many exemptions, for public officials, mis¬ 
sionaries, etc. The natives pay a land tax, assessed annually according 
to the produedvity of each island, and paid in copra; in value it 
represents about 2s. per head of native population on the average 
for the colony as a whole. 

The general revenue of the administration of Naum normally 
exceeds its general expenditure fay a small margin, the figures in 
1940 being: revenue, ^27,104; expenditure, £26,223. f’be territory 
has no public debt, and its accumulated funds amounted at the eud 
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of 1940 to nearly £60,000. The most important source of revenue 
is royalty on phosphate exported, which accounted for over £%o^qqo 
in 1940, Import dut>% post-office- receipts and capitation tax are also 
significant* The capitation tax, from w'hich there are many exemp¬ 
tions, is paid bv male persons between the ages of r6 and 60 years 
who have lived'in Naum for more than two months; in the case of 
Europeans and Chinese the tax is paid by their employer (the 
British Phosphate Commissioners), and in the case of Nauruans the 
tax paid is transferred to the Nauruan Royalty* Trust Fund. About 
one-half of the general expenditure is accounted for by salaries, and 
about one-quarter of the whole goes on medical services. 

In addition to the general funds of the administration, there are 
also special funds* The Nauruan Royalty Trust Fund, under the 
control of the Administrator, is derived from a royalty^ of i 4 d^ per 
ton of phosphate exported, and in accordance with the provisions 
of the Lands Ordinance, 1921-39, is used solely for the benefit of 
the Nauruan people. The income of the fund is several thousand 
pounds a year, and a considerable part of it is spent on education, 
including the training of Nauruans overseas. Other objects on which 
money is spent includes water consemtion by catchment sheds and 
cisterns; pumps and shotver baths; manufacture of a coconut sap 
(ek^raue) emulsion for infants; films for the leper station cinema; 
the Nauruan brass band; and prices for competitions in Nauruan 
industries. Another fund is the Nauruan Landowners* Royalty 
Investment Fund, accruing from royalties of 2^d. per ton paid to 
Administrator and held in trust at compound interest for twenty 
years. At the end of 1940 the total amount in this fund was over 
£70,000. 

There is a Nauruan Savings Bank, in which over the last ten years 
the accounts of 500 to 800 depositors have normally averaged about 
£20,000. 

Land Tenure ntid Policy 

On all the islands with an indigenous population practically all 
the land belongs to the natives. No sale of lands to non-natives is 
permitted in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, but subject to 
the approval of the Resident Commissioner leases of land may be 
granted for parcels not greater than 5 acres in e.xtent and for a period 
not exceeding 99 years, while in special cases larger leases may be 
obtained w ith the sanction of the .High Commissioner. The purchase 
value of good coconnt-bearing land in the Gilbert and Ellice groups, 
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as between nativesj has by coDvaation become established at about 
£12 per acre, while the annual rental of such lands leased by Euro- 
p>eans is about per acne. On Ocean island and on Xauru special 
Conditions obtain owing to the phosphate working; a fixed sum per 
acre is paid to the natives, who also receive compensation for the 
removal of coconut palms and for other disturbance, and a small 
tonnage royalty on the phosphate shipped. This royalty is paid 
into a trust fund for their benefit. In due course, when the phosphate 
is exhausted, they resume utilization of the land. 

For the native lands the system of tenure described earlier 
(PP' 3 ^^ 3 ^) holds. But considerable confusion m Gilbertese 
land ownership arose after the British protectorate was pnoclaimed 
in 1892, since in many cases this interrupted a local land war and 
left the issues stiU in debate betw'een the parties. The first land 
registers, compiled between 1893 and 1S95, were unable to clarify 
the siuiation, and in 19*9 ^ Native Lands Commisgion w'as set up 
to determine titles according to local usage and to secure their 
regis^tion. Owing to shortage of staff and the large number of 
holdings to be considered, the work of the Commission vvas accom¬ 
plished slowly. Land regtsters were established on Ocean Island, 
Butantan, Little Makin, Marakei and Abaiang, After this the Com¬ 
mission practically ceased to function tiU 1935; from then until the 
outbreak of some progress w^ made again. In 1939 a Chief 
Lands Commissioner ivas appointed, and in 1941 a Native Land 
Court was set up to deal with the simpler land claims. 


SOCLAL SERVICES 

The administrations of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony and 
of Xaum Operate both medical and educational ser\'iccs, but the 
missions and the British Phosphate Commissioners (on Ocean 
island and Nauru) also play a substantial role. 

Afgiiital Sfnicis 

In the Gilbert and EUice islands the most serious disease i$ tuber¬ 
culosis, which is responsible for about 30 per cent, of the deaths. 
Yaws, bacillar)' and amoebic dysentery are present, but are not 
severe. There are few' lepers, and those recognized are sent to the 
settlement at Makongai, Fiji. Malaria is absent from the islands, but 
another mosquilo-bome disease, filariasis, occuis. Ji is almost 
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unknown in the Gilberts, but is widespread in the Ellice islands, 
especially on those which are not atolls and on w'hich consequently 
the denser vegetation gives more protection to the Aides mosquito. 
Epidemic-introduced disease occasionally has very' serious effects; 
in 1936 a measles epidemic was regarded as being responsible for 
about 1,000 deaths. 

The government of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony main¬ 
tains a staff of several European medical officers, about 10 native 
medical practitioners and about 50 native dressers. Some students 
from the colony have been trained at the Central Medical School, 
Suva, w’hile a few Ellice islands girls have been trained as nurses in 
Samoa. At Tarawa, which is the headquarters of the medical serNice, 
there is a central hospital, and there is also another principal hospital 
on Funafuti, while there arc simple island hospitals on almost every 
atoll. These island hospitals are a charge on the native governments’ 
funds, though their equipment is found primarily from colony funds. 
On Ocean island the British Phosphate Commissioners maintain 
hospitals for the different sections of the population. 

In Nauru there is no malaria, and with the exception'of filariasis 
most of the other ordinary tropical diseases have been eliminated 
or greatly reduced in incidence. A leper, station and a le{>er clinic 
deal with the considerable number of leprosy cases. In recent years 
an ante-natal clinic and infant welfare clinics have been established. 
There are two hospitals, one maintained by the administration for 
Nauruans and the other by the British Phosphate Commission for 
its employees. In addition to the European medical officers, a 
Nauruan native medical practitioner was appointed in 1939 and 
another in 1941, thus linking the medical work more closely with the 
people. These Nauruan practitioners were trained at the Central. 
Medical School, Suva. The administration spends annually from 
general revenue about >([6,000 to £7,000 on medical scr\'ices, mostly 
for the benefit of the Nauruans. 

Education 

The Gilberfand Ellice islands administration maintains two native 
boys boarding schools, the King George V School at Tarawa and 
the Ellice Islands School on Vaitupu. A school for native boys on 
Ocean island has been maintained since 1920 from phosphate 
royalties. The senior boys from this school pass the final years of 
their instruction at the Tarawa school. Instruction of the European 
children on Ocean island was begun in 1928, the cost of the school 
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being borne jointly fay the government and the phosphate com¬ 
mission. 

In 1937 the total cost of education was estimated at 25, 3d, per 
head of population. About 1922 an interesting experiment was begun 
with the pupils of the Tarawa school, demonstrating incidentally 
the strength of kinship ties in the Gilbert blands. It was impossible 
to obtain enough food for the bos^s on Taraw'a itself, and imported 
food, whether foreign or native, tvas very expensive and djihcult to 
get. Hence an appeal was made to clan feeling, the cUn of each boy 
on the island from which he came being responsible for supplying 
him with sufficient home-grown food. 

The mission schools combine ordinary education with religious 
instruction. The London Missionaiy^ Societ>^, in addition to training 
schools for teachers at Beru and Abaiang, and three intermediate 
schools, maintained in 1937 94 village schools, with nearly 3,000 
pupils. Rather more than half of these schools receive grants-in-aid 
from the government. The Sacred Heart missjon has f rami ng schools 
at Abaiang and Abetnama, an intermediate school at Butaritari, and 
nine convents; it also maintained in 1937 99 village schools with 
about 2,000 pupils. Only a few of these schools receive grants-in-aid. 
In association with their work, each of the missions has a printing 
press and publishes a small periodical. 

In Nauru the system of education has been controlled since ^923 
by the administration. It was thoroughly revised a few years before 
the war in order to relate it more closely to the interests of the 
Nauruan people and their changing needs. In 1937 a Native Educa¬ 
tional Conamittee set up for this purpose, and apart from the 
Director of Education (a European) all its members, including a 
• woman, were Nauruans. More attention was then paid to practical 
training, on the one hand, and to traditional Nauruan culture on 
the other. 

There are ten schools on the island. A primary school for 
European children follow’s the standards of the Education Depart¬ 
ment of Victoria. Seven primary schools for Nauruans include 3 
special school at the leper station, and a school run by the Sacred 
Heart mission; the others are administration schools. Education in 
these schools is bilingual, wntb increasing attention to English in the 
higher grades. There are two secondary schools—the Moure school 
for boys, with attention paid to carpentry', boat-building and canoe¬ 
building, cycle and motor repairs, and gardening; and the Orro 
school for girls, with attention paid to nursing, mothercraft, sew'ing 
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and native crafta. Special technical training has been given to a 
small number of Xauruans at Geelong^ and medical training to n 
few others at the Central IMedical School, Suva. 

Funds for education of the Nauruans are provided solely from the 
Nauruan Royalty Trust Fund, which receives its revenues from the 
phosphate industry. The fund is controlled by the Administrator, 
but the council of chiefs may malie suggestions to him about its 
expenditure. In 1940 expenditure on education from the fund was 
approximately £1 145. per head of Nauruan population. 

Missions 

The history of missions in the area and their role in social ser^dces 
have already been summarized. 'Fhey play an important part in the 
life of the islands, and at the present day a major share in religious 
instruction and education is taken by the native people themselves, 
under guidance by relatively few Europeans or leaders from other 
Pacific areas, fn 1940, for instance, the Gilbert Islands and Nauru 
Mission {London Missionary Society) had only 9 Europeans, and 
the number of Samoan pastors had decreased to only 4, whereas 
there w'ere 39 ordained Gilbertese ministers in the field, with 56 
trained and 3a untrained Gilbertese teachers, 

(For BibUograpbjcal Note sec Chapter IX.) 
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ECONOMICS 


Despite the wealth of Nauru and Ocean island, the economic 
resources of the area as a whole are very limited. oMineraJ deposits, 
except for phosphates, are absent from such coral formations, and 
the soil is too poor to allow of any great agricultural development. 
The natives practise primarily a subsistence economy, based upon 
a restrirted agriculture and fishing; the cash needed to buy the 
simple range of European consumers’ goods which the>' use is 
obtained mainly by the sale of copra, and to some extent by working 
for wages. On Nauru and Ocean island they are in a special position 
owing to their receipt of royalty on phosphate exports. On Nauru, 
out of a total area of 5,263 acres, 3,542 acres are phosphate-bearing 
l^d and ^5 acres are ‘coconut land’; the latter represents nearly 
all the land used by the Nauruans for agriculture (Fig. 100). 

Agriculture 


The nauve methods of cultivation are not elaborate. Little atten¬ 
tion IS pven to the coconut palms beyond planting the sprouting 
nuts and clearing away the shrubs around. Alocasia, the other main 
cultivated food plant, receives more care. It requires much moisture, 
and as imgation is almost impossible in these strcamless islands 
the ^tivtt have adopted a method which conserves at least some 
precipitation, and utilize the sub-surface moisture. In the Gilbert 
islands the plants are grown in trenches from 8 to 12 ft. deep and 
^m 10 to 20 ft. wide. The same method is followed in some of the 
Ellice islands, but in others, such as Funafuti and Nukulaelae 
where swampy areas exist, the excavations are much larger; they are 
c^ed down to reach permanent swamp level, which varies from 
a^ut 6 to 12 ft. below the surface of the ground. On Funafuti at 
the end of the last century the garden area occupied 10 or 12 acres 
irregularly divided into blocks of 2 acres or more by embankments’ 
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representing the original level of the land, and 3 or 4 yd. in breadth. 
These ser\'ed as paths, and were usually planted with breadfruit or 
other useful trees. The cultivating tools were formerly a kind of 
mattock ^^^th a turtle-shell blade and a long-handled shovel \vith a 
wooden s[>oon-shaped blade. These have now been abandoned in 
favour of European spades. As the plants grow they are ‘hilled up* 
with soil to a depth of 2 or 3 ft. and a mulch of leaves is applied, thus 
conscr\'ing additional moisture. No manure b used in cultivation. 

In Nauru, where coconut and pandanus were formerly almost the 
sole food plants, the agricultural range has been considerably 
enlarged in recent years. Bananas, pineapples, pumpkins, beans, 
breadfruit, papaya, tomatoes and other fruit and vegetables have 
been introduced, and some have done well, though the great varia¬ 
tions in rainfall and the lack of natural pollinating agents have hin¬ 
dered development in some cases. Bee colonies have been installed 
in an attempt to overcome the latter difficult}'. Annual planting of 
pandanus trees under administration stimulus has resulted in 
flourishing young plantations all round the island. Animal husbandry 
is on a small scale, but the introduction of pure-bred boars in 1939, 
under the care of a committee of chiefs, has been very' successful 
in improving pig-breeding. 

Copra 

The amount of copra produced on Nauru is negligible. In the 
Gilbert and Ellice islands its preparation is almost entirely in native 
hands, the only European plantation there being on Niulakita. 
(Other plantations in the Fanning Island District contribute to the 
c.xport from the colony.) 

In 1928 it was estimated that the total area under coconuts in the 
whole colony \^as about 20,000 acres, though the c.xtensive use of 
the nuts for food means that only about four-fifths of the product is 
available for copra, of which the average export in a year of normal 
^nfall is about 6,000 tons. The average yield from a coconut palm 
IS 50 or 60 nuts a year, but they are apt to be small, and 5 nuts are 
needed to prepare i lb. of copra. In 1925 the average yield per 
acre was estimated not to exceed 8 evst. of copra — a low return in 
comparison with the 18 cwt. from Samoan plantations. The reason 
for this b partly the poverty of the soil, but partly also the difficulty 
of inducing the natives to realize that crowding their palms together 
does not increase the yield, .■\ttempts have been made to improve 
the situation by getting the people to thin out their palms and to 
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plant them at wider inten'als, but they have met with only limited 
success. Local droughts have been one primary' cause of fluctuations 
in production (as in 1926-y and 1937-8), and disease has occasionally 
been another (as in the measles epidemic of 1936)- 

Difficulties have also occurred with regard to the marketing of the 
copra. The tendency of the native producers was to break out the 
flesh from the nuts in small pieces, w hich fetched a lower price than 
the whole flesh, since there was more fermentation and formation 
of free fatty acids on the margins of small pieces. The natives were 
encouraged by the administration to prepare the copra whole, and 
the trading firms were invited to give a higher price for such copra, 
or alternatively to refuse the broken produCL After negotiation, 
however, they stated that they preferred the small copra, since it 
could be more closely packed and was more economical to trarLsport 
to the overseas markets. The concern of the administration with the 
industry', the sole one of any importance to the Gilbert and Ellice 
islands proper, w'as further shown by regulations in 1930 to prevent 
the sale of ivet copra, or copra made from green nuts. .An attempt to 
secure better prices for the native producer was also made by 
stimulating co-operative marketing. The copra was collected at 
central depots and sold from there in bulk at traders* rates to the 
vessels that called. But the scattered island groups, the poor oom- 
mimications and the inertia of the natives themselves rendered such 
organization difficult. 

All these efforts were hampered by the heavy fall in prices in the 
depression from 1930 onwards. V^Tiereas about 1925 the price paid 
by the traders to the native producers ivas rather more than £9 per 
ton, and they themselves received from ^^12 to £14 per ton from the 
shipping firms, by 1933 the respective prices were £3 lOs. and 
^6 10s. per ton. By the beginning of 1935 they were as low as £2. 
and £2 10s. per ton. The result was some restriction of output — 
though the official figures are not always in agreement as to quan¬ 
tities. Moreover, the natives, imablc to grasp the intricacies of the 
tvorld economic system, felt that they were being exploited bv the 
traders, both by being paid so little for their copra and by being 
charged more for the trade goods they bought, the price of these 
haring risen. Consequently they took small pains to tend their 
coconut palms and to engage in fresh planting, Toisards the end of 
1935 copra prices began to rise again, however, and a renewed 
interest was taken in the oo-operative marketing societies, which are 
now in a. fairly flourishing condition. 
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Ph(}Sphate 

The greatest source of wealth for the central Pacific area lies in 
the extensive phosphate deposits on Nauru and Ocean island. About 
the middle of the nineteenth century' phosphate had been found on 
islands in the Phoenut group as well as on Baker and Howland islands 
adjacent to them, and had been worked by an American company to 
a limited extent. In 1SS4 a British firm, John T. Arundel and 
Company, began to re-work the deposits for the iow-gtadc niaccrial 
left by the Americans, and continued operations for some years 
(vol. II, pp. 467-70). About 3S95 a Small pfiosphate deposit on 
Niulakita In the Ellice group Avas Avorked by an. American from 
Samoa. But towards the end of the century it appeared as if all the 
central Pacific phosphate resources had been exhausted. 

Laie in iSgg, however, Xauru and Ocean island came to notice in 
a dramatic w^y. A piece of rock used for some years as a door-$top 
in the Sydney office of the British firm—which by then had been 
absorbed by the Pacific Islands Company, Limited—and thought 
to be fossilized wood^ was tested by Mr. A. F. (afterwards Sir Albert) 
FJlis, and Avas found to be phosphate rock of the highest quality* 
It came from Nauru. Ocean island Avas knoAvai to be of Hkc formation 
to Nauru, and investigation confirmed the existence of extensive 
deposits on both islands. Their wealth had gone unsuspected, since 
the phosphate was of a harder, more compact type than the ordinary^ 
soft deposits known in the Pacific till that time. Moreover, all the 
deposits hitherto known Averc on the low'-lying coral islands, and 
elevated coral islands such as Nauru and Ocean island had been 
regarded as barren from this point of view'. 

Exploitation of Ocean island began in 1900, and production rose 
rapidly from 13,350 tons in 1901 to nearly r 08,000 tons in 1905* 
But owing 10 shipping difiicultics the supply was insufficient to meet 
the rapidly increasing demands from the fertilizer manufacturers, 
and work was begun on Nauru in 1906. Nauru production was only 
11,630 tons in 1907, but soon rose. From 1908 to 1913 Ocean island 
shipped 1,020,800 tons and Xauru 630,656 tons. During the period 
from 1914 to 1920, when trade Avas much dislocated, the amounts 
Avere 676,700 and 566,100 tons respectively. In 1916 shipments 
from Naum exceeded those from Ocean island for the first time, and 
the lead was maintained until the present AA'ar. 

In 1920 the Nauru interests of the Pacific Phosphate Company 
(w'hich had replaced the Pacific Islands Companv in t90z} were 
acquired under the terms of the Nauru Agreement by the govern- 
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ments of the United Kingdom, Australia and ^^ew Zealand. The 
company's interests in Ocean island were also taken over at the same 
time. The sum paid was approximately £3^ million sterling* this 
being provided by the respective governments in the proportion of 
p2 per cent., 42 per cent, and r6 per cent, 'rhe phosphate industry 
of both Islands was then run on a commercial basis by the British 
Phosphate Commissioners, a board consisting of three members, 
each representing one of the countries concerned. Development of 
the two islands proceeded rapidly, being stimulated by an increased 
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dem^d for phosphate after the war of 1914-18. Improved equipment 
was installed, including a C 3 ntile\'er loading plant at Nauru. 

But difficulties had still to be met. The export of phosphate 
depends to a considerable extent upon weather conditions—a drop 
m the Ocean island figures in 1927-^, for instance, was due to 
intemiption of loading by hea%7 gales. From 1930 to 1932 the 
^onomic depression affected the market, and exports from both 
islands fell away practicaUy to the level of ten years before. As the 
market expanded again, how'ever, exports rose once more. By 
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'93^7j when phosphate consumption had. risen in Australia and 
New Zealand by nearly 300^000 tons in two yearSj the plant at 
Ocean island as well as that at Naum was taxed to full capacity. 
Average export in recent years has been rather more than 300,000 
tons per annum from Ocean island (Fig, 97) and about yoojooo tons 
per annum from Naum (Fig. 9S)* Increased facilities at Nauru kept 
the Ocean island export low, but destruction of the loading plant 
at Nauru by a German raider in December 1940 necessarily made 
'Special demands upon Ocean island. 
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Owing to the irregular nature of the bed-rock, no definite figures 
of the quantity of phosphate still remaining on the islands have been 
obtained. But a conser^-ative estimate some years ago put the deposits 
at about 100 million tons^ of which those on Oce^ isT^d represent 
about 20 million tons. On the level of output in recent years rhiia may 
mean from about 75 to too years" production stiB in sight. The quality 
of the phosphate is extremely high, A common analysis of that of 
Ocean island gives about S8 pex- cent, of ealclum phosphatCj with less 
th^ 3 per cent, of calcium carbonate, and less than i per cent, of 
oxides of iron and aluminium (the last being undesirable constit- 
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uents). Phosphate from Nauru shows about 85 per cent, of calcium 
phosphate and about 5 per cent, of calcium cartK>nate. 

The Ocean island phosphate deposits show a variety of forma¬ 
tion and structure. But a great proportion is rock phosphate, which 
renders quanying operations difRcult, since the large masses have to 
be broken up by explosives and the boulders reduced with hammers 
to a suitable size for the gyratory rock-breakers to deal with. Much 
of the material has to be extracted from among the pinnacles of coral 
limestone or dolomite which rise like teeth from the bed-rock 
(cf. Plate 49); as phosphate deposits of good quality go down to a 
considerable depth, mining then requires much care, owing to the 
tendency of pinnacles to crumble at the base and fall. Quarr} ing is 
frequently carried on at a depth of 45 ft., and the deepest excavation 
reaches to about 65 ft., though here the deposit is very narrow. The 
pinnacles are disturbed as little as possible, though some are blasted 
aw-ay to pe rmit the entry' of tramlines to follow the face of the deposit. 
On the lower levels, small cranes are used for lifting the phosphate, 
and recently long-span cablew'ays and steam-shovels have been 
introduced. On Nauru the dep>oshs are looser and more friable, and 
fewer varieties of rock are found. The depths are not usually so great 
as on Ocean island, though 25-30 ft. is often reached, and in general 
extraction is less arduous. 

The phosphate must be shipped in dry condition, and in the early 
years of working the material was sun-dried. Later, mechanic^ 
diy'ers of a rotary type w’ere introduced and new crushing, diy'ing 
and storage units were completed with special electrical precipitators 
for collecting the dust, which previously had been a serious problem. 
Owing to the great depths of water off the islands, vessels cannot 
anchor to load, so a system of deep-sea moorings w'as instituted. At 
Nauru a cantilever conveyor (Plates 51, 52) for direct loading was 
installed in 1930, with a capacity of 1,000 tons per hour. But at Ocean 
island, where the reef w'as fr)und to be un uitable for such a structure, 
surf-boats are used to convey phosphate from a cantilever jetty to 
ships (Plate 53). 

Fishing 

Fishing is an important occupation throughout the area, though 
the entire product is consumed locally. There has been a great 
increase in Nauruan sea-fishing in recent years, helped by the 
stimulus given to canoe construction by annual competitions. The 
native owners have fitted outboard motors to a number of their 
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Plate 49. Pan of a workcd-out phosphate field, Nauru 

Removal of the phosphate exposes the limestone pinnacles Hneine shed* of Hot, 
~hv.y .n, u. ,h. b.ck»round. The photo«r.ph v.as’Xn ^,,3^ ‘ 



riaic 50. ureakwater, Nauru 

The breakwater helps to protect the boat harbour from the h«.vv u- u 

expenenced here. Note the typical dress of the Chinese workLn at^he right!' 
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cano«, and have thereby secured greater catches of fish caught with 
a spinner, such as bonito and ‘yellow-tail’. The abundance of the 
‘castor-oil fish* {palu, Ruvettus pretiosus) in the Ellice islands waters 
has led to the suggestion that a fish-oil industry might be started, 
but this has not yet been attempted. 

A type of fishing characteristic of Nauru is the taking of a fish 
called {Chanos chanos) after it has been reared in the brackish 
lagoons inland. These fish are greatly esteemed and are not normally 
sold, ^ are sea fish. The large inland lagoon, Buada, and two smaller 
ones in lyu are subdivided into ponds by ridges of piled coconut 
fronds in the former case and coi^ boulders in the latter; in these 
ponds, which are owned individually, the ibiya fry are r^red after 
having been scooped up on the reef and fed for some time in nursery 
pools. WTien the fish have growm to a length of 15 in. to 2 ft. or more 
they are taken in a drag net, often by a group of people inNited bv the 
owner of the pond because they have helped him to stock it. 

Other Production 

Other forms of commercial production in Nauru and the Gilbert 
md Ellice islands are practicaUy negligible. Pearl shell has been found 
in the lagoon of Onotoa, but cannot be worked by naked divers 
owing to the presence of ferocious eels, which have been responsible 
for some loss of life. 

The mau plaited from pandanus leaf by the native women are of 
good quality, those of the Gilbert islands depending on their fine 
texture and finish, and those of the Ellice islands on their strikingly 
coloured designs. Hats of a Panama type, and fans, baskets and bags 
of fine quality are also plaited and exported in small quantities from 
the Gilbert and Ellice islmds; but the lack of an adequate market 
checks expansion of the craft. About 1927 the London Missionary 
Soaety e-xperimented in the manufacture of coir products from 
cobnut fibre, and also introduced knitting machines to Beni; but 
neither venture succeeded, possibly because of the economic depres¬ 
sion which soon followed. 

Indentured Labour 

For ^y years the Gilbert and Ellice islands provided labour for 
plantations in other parts of the Pacific, and even nowadays Gilbert 
islanders work under contract on Fanning and Washington. But 
development of the phosphate industry on Ocean island and Nauru 
provided a local labour market. From the begiiming of the exploita- 
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don of Ocean bsland, m 1900, a considerable number of Gilbert and 
Ellice islands natives have been employed, and have given satisfactory 
service, especially in boat work. Some local Banaban (Ocean island) 
labour has also been employed. But the islands did not provide a 
sufficient personnel for the varied tasks required. With the opening 
up of work on Nauru in 1906 labourers from China and from the 
Caroline islands were brought in, and in 1908 Japanese coolies and 
mechanics tvere introduced on Ocean island. In 1920, however, after 
the allocation of the mandates, the Japanese authorities caused the 
labour of their own nationals and of the Caroline islanders to be 
withdrawn, and Chinese labour from Hong Kong was recruited to 
replace it. 

In recent years the number of Chinese employed on Nauru has 
raried betw'eeu 1,000 and 1,500. By 1937 there were on Ocean island 
about 780 Chinese mechanics and coolies, v^ith 520 Gilbert and Ellice 
islanders; about 90 Banabans also provided labour. 

TTie Chinese, who are on a three years^ agreement, are not allowed 
to bring their womenfolk; their wages range from ^2 to about £6 
per month. The Gilbert and Ellice islanders are recruited for iS 
months^ service, and one-third of them are accompanied bv their 
wives and children; their wage is 32s. per month, with a bonus of 
8s. per month for satisfactory work, and they have free quarters and 
rations in addition. The Banabans, w'bo are regarded as casual 
labourers though most of them are in regular emplojment, live in 
their own vllbges; they receive 43. per day. The ^-arious sections of 
labourers tend to keep apart socially, but with the exceptiou of some 
friction on Ocean island, tvhich developed into a riot in 1925, there 
has been no bbour trouble of moment. 

Trade 

The internal trade of the various islands is very s mall and no 
data arc available concerning it. Exports include a small quantity of 
sharks* fins, native mats, hats and baskets from the Gilbert and Ellice 
islands. But the only significant items are phosphates from Ocean 
island and Nauru, and copra from all the islands except Nauru. 
Figs. 97,9S, 99 show the fluctuations in the export of these tw^o major 
items from 1916 onwards. (The graph of copra exports gives the 
position for the whole Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony; the 
amounts indude copra from Fanning and other islands of the 
Eastern Pacific—vol. II, pp. 47S-99 pasrhn —since this is not 
usually shown separately in the official returns.) 
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The largest market for the phosphate has always been the fanning 
inditttry of Australia and New Zealand, the former normally taking 
60-70 per cent, of the product and the latter about 25 per cent. 
Because of freight charges the United Kingdom, though a large 
shareholder in the operations of the British Phosphate Commission, 
has been able to take only a small quantity of the phosphate. Finland 
has also taken a little- In recent years the Japanese market for 
agricultural phosphate has increased considerably, and Japan s 
absorption of the Ocean island product rose from about 3 cent, 
of the total export in 1932-3 to about 13 per ant. in 1936-7. She also 
increased her small share of the Nauru export to about 5 pcr cent, 
in 1940. 

Ocean island phosphate represents by far the largest item in the 
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Fig. 99. Copra export, Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, 1915-16 to 1938^ 

Based on: (i) Colonial Office Amtual Report from 191S-19 to 1937 ; (a) 

Islands Year Book, p. 160 (Sydney, 1942). 

export trade of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, its contribu¬ 
tion varying from two-thirds to sometimes nearly nine-tenths of the 
total value. 

But the copra export is still of great economic importance because 
of the support it gives to the native population of the islands. The 
effects of price fluctuations have already been described (p. 350). 
The majority of the copra export goes to the United States and 
Me.xico, though small amounts from the Gilbert islands have been 
taken by Australia; in recent years a little has gone to the United 
Kingdom and to Japan. 

Both the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony and Nauru have a 
favourable balance of trade, the excess of visible exports being due 
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In each case to phosphate. In both cases the islands are largely 
dependent upon imports for their essential requirements^ even for 
foodstuffs^ u hich usually amount to beuveen 20 per cent, 30 per 
cent, of the value of the total goods imported. Other major items arc 
machinery, hardvrare and oil ftiel. Some of the foodstuffs come from 
New Zealand, but the bulk, together with building materials, coal 
and some hardware and tobacco, are imported from .Australia, which 
is the chief supplier, with 40-50 per cent, of the import trade of the 
colony in the recent years before the war and 45-65 per cent, of that 
of N^uru. The United Kingdom, which supplies clothing, machinery 
and some hardware, is normally second in importance, ivith 20-25 
per cent, of the import trade of the colony and about 15 per cent, of 
that of Nauru. The United States, contributing some tobacco and 
some oil, and the Netherlands Indies, contributing oil fuel, have also 
a substantial share in the import trade, while smaller amounts of 
goods have been imported from China and Japan. 

Before the war there were three trading companies operating in the 
islands; Bums, Philp (South Sea) Company, with headquarters at 
Tarawa; W, R, Carpenter and Company (tvIio acquired the interests 
of On Chong and Company, though the name of the latter firm was 
retained), with headquarters at Butaritari ; and a Japanese company, 
Nanyo Boieki Kaisha, with headquarters at Jaluit in the Marshall 
islands and a station at Butaritari, to which they were restricted by 
the government. In addition, the British Phosphate Commission 
maintained a store at Nauru, primarily for their employees, and there 
were native co-operative societies engaging in copra buying and some 
retail trade at Nauru and on a number of the Gilbert islands. These 
societies worked primarily through the large firms for shipping and 
bulk purchase of goodsi 

An agency of the Commonw-ealth Bank of Australia (Savings 
Bank Branch) was established on Ocean island, and another on 
Nauru. There were no other banks, but the principal trading firms 
acted to some extent as bankers. In the Gilbert and Ellice islands 
natives could deposit their cash with any government officer for 
safe keeping and operate upon the deposits in the manner of a savings 
bank account. 

Australian currency is normally used in the islands, though 
sterling is also used, and before the war taxes, duties, fines and wages 
in the Gilbert and Ellice islands were payable in this curreticj. 

Tariffs in the area are moderate, since both Nauru and the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands Colony receive much of their revenue from 
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ro^'alties on phosphate. Export duties are levied on copra in the 
colony. There arc small import dudes in Naum, and im^rt duties 
are levied on most articles brought into the Gilbert and ElHce istan^. 
The colony gave preference to Bridsh goods m 1934^ and the dudes 
ordinarily paid are per cent, preferential and 25 per cent, general, 
ad valarem, 

PORTS 

There are no large ports in the area, and except at Ocean island and 
Naum facilides for handling caj^o are restricted to pieia or jetties 
serving only small craft, usually lighters or boats. The chief por^ 
in the Gilbert and Ellice islands proper before the war were Butari- 
tari (Fig. 104) and Tarawa (both were ports of cotry for overseas 
vessels); their facilides and those of the remainder of the group are 
described later in the section dealing with individual islands. 

Here Ocean island and Naum alone are discussed, (Facilides are 
described as prior to December 1940, when the installations on Nauru 
were shelled by a German raider; further change is probable on both 
islands as a result of the Japanese occupadon.) There are no proper 
harbours at these islands, and owing to the steepness of the reef edge 
there is no anchorage for large vessels- For these a system of deep" 
sea mooring buoys has been laid down. 

Ocean Island 

At Ocean island, in Home bay, there are two large mooring buoys, 
each moored with a single heavy anchor to seaward in about zoo 
fathoms and supported on the shore side by two spans of wire and 
chain to anchors embedded in the reef, these spans being supported 
by smaller buoys. Each mooring buoy has a large wooden fenden 
Smaller buoys he between the tw^o larger buoys and the shore, and 
provide the best berth for a vessel not more than 265 ft. loug, A trat 
with small buoys for lightera is near the loading jetty^ A small boat 
harbour has been blasted out of the reef near the south end of Home 
bay, with skids, electric winches and other facilities for hauling up 
the lighters. Phosphate is loaded into the lighters from a steel 
cantilever pier (Plate 53) constructed about 1930, w'hile cargo is landed 
on to an older steel pier (Plate 54) to the north-west and on to a short 
jetty in the boat harbour. There is also a boat channel at Tabwewa, 
now used only by canoes. 

Ocean island is one of the ports of entry into the colony. Normal 
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facilities include seven launches and 35 lighters; about 800 tons of 
New South Wales coal (supplied in baskets at the rate of about 100 
tons per day); and a small quantity of oil fuel. Ordinar>' fresh water 
is scarce, but there is a distilling plant capable of producing 4,000 
gal. per day, while the numerous concrete cisterns have a total 
capacity of 3,000,000 gal. Small repairs may be effected in the 
machine shop and foundry, where castings up to 200 lb. are* made 
and 25-h.p. Die^l engines for launches are built. ‘A diesel-engine 
power plant generates 2,400 b.h.p. 

Nauru 

Facilities at Nauru are in general similar to those at Ocean island, 
though rather more elaborate. There arc several mooring buoys and 
two piers (Plate 40), the property of the British Phosphate Com¬ 
missioners, off \ angor on the west side of the island. One of these 
piers, that to the north, is used as a landing jetty for cargo; adjoining 
it on the south side is a boat harbour (Plate 50), blasted out of the 
reef, for the use of launches and lighters. The second pier, formerly 
used for .loading phosphate, has been superseded by a cantilever 
loading plant of open pier construction (Plates 51, 52), built 1927-30. 

The cantilever loader has a pair of immense swinging arms built 
on massive pillars near the edge of the reef, and projeaing 172 ft. 
from the centre pivot to reach deep water (200 fathoms). Extension 
booms 28 ft. long give a total overhang of 200 ft. The arms and 
booms carry wide rubber belt conveyors and swing easily from hatch 
to ^tch of a vessel, which once moored broadside-on remains in * 
position till loaded. The w’holc plant is electrically driven and con¬ 
trolled and has a maximum loading capacity* of 1,000 tons per hour. 
The loading sj^stem, like that of Ocean island, can be used only in 
fine weather. 

Additional equipment at Nauru includes a boat and launch shed 
with skids running down to the boat harbour, 4 launches and 30 
lighters, a condenser house, a machine shop and foundry, and truck 
lines connecting with the main railway system. All machinery is 
electrically operated from generators driven by diesel engines. 
In normal times a limited amount of meat, vegetables and bread can 
be obtained, but no fresh water. A small quantity of coal and oil 
fuel is kept for local use. 
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Fluic 5^. Cancil^-Vcr pier^ Ocean inland 
This, ItnoVi'n as nd. 4 icR>\ is used fdi loading phosphate Inbqt lighters. 



Plate 34. DischarKing 05], Ocean island 


The vessel is moored a little dtiEitnce off the reef, and the pipe-hne ltd asha» 
to the pier. The quarter] for native labour con be seen in the bactHroundi. 


over lighters 
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COlMMUNrCATIONS 

The islands lie between the main north and south trans-Pacific 
tr^de routes, and comuiunication with the outside world hy sea is 
relatively infrequent. There are no passenger lirteSj and no tourist 
traffic exists. Moreover, .the stuttered nature of the various islands 
and groups does not allow of easy communication between the major 
sections. 

The details below describe the situation before the outbreak 
of war. 


Shipping 

Ocean island and Nauru lie roughly equidistant between .Australia 
and New Zealand, and maintain shipping connections chieSy wdth 
these Dominions fay means of vessels owned or chartered by the 
British Phosphate Commissioners. The Australian port is generallv 
Melboiime, but phosphate vessels occasionally sail from Sydney and 
Newcastle also. A few sailings each year are made to and from New 
Zealand. An average voyage to Melbourne take^ lo days, and to 
Auckland 9 days. Communication between Oceau island and Nauru 
is fairly frequent. There is no regular shipping between Ocean island 
and the Gilbert and Ellice islands, and the latter rely mainly for 
mails on the Government vessel Nimanoa (a Diesel-engined ketch 
of 156 tons gross), which makes irregular trips. Occasional com- 
municadon is provided by vessels coming chiefly from New' Guinea 
to Tarawa and Butaritari to collect copra. A small Japanese vessel 
from JaluiE vkits Tarawa and Butaritari three times annually, the 
London Mi^ionaiy' Society’s auxiliary^ schooner John Williams V 
visits the Gilbert and Ellice islands three times a year from Suva, 
calling at practically all the islands, and a British na^'al vessel from 
the New" Zealand station usually makes an annual tour there. Com¬ 
munications between the Ellice islands and Fiji are supplemented 
by a small trading vessel of the Bums, Pbilp company, which makes 
iw'o trips a year between Funafuti and Levuka, Inter-island traffic 
in the Gilbert and Ellice groups is maintained by small craft engaged 
in the local copra trade on behalf of the t^vo major trading firms with 
stations there. 

Communication betw^een the Gilbert and EUice islands and other 
islands of the colony in the Eastern Pacific is restricted to occ^ions 
when labour for the copra plantations of Fanning is recruited, at 
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internals of two or three years^ when trips are made uregularly in 
connection with the colonization scheme for GLlbertese in the 
Phoenix islands. 

Ratlu-ays 

There are only tn^o railways in the area, on Ocean island and on 
Xaum. That on Ocean island b of a ft. gauge, and has small 
steam locomotives handling the trucks of phosphate. There are 
about 4 miles of line, and electrically operated winches lower trucks 
from the upper levels to the main line ivhich runs along the west 
and south-west of the island. On the main line the British Phosphate 
Commission also runs a small motor train sen'ice, connecting the 
European settlement of Tabw^ewa in the north-west with the main 
settlement of Uma in the south-east. In the phosphate fields there 
is also a system of long-span cableways, and there are numerous 
tramlines following the working face. The railway on Naum, with 
about 5 miles of line, is similar to that of Occam island, with the excep¬ 
tion that, about 1935, the gauge Was altered from 2 ft, to 3 ft., a change 
rendered ncccssan,^ by the increasing distance of the phosphate work¬ 
ings from the dry^ing units. There are also several cableways, some 
fitted with powerful electric flood lighting for working at night, and a 
system of tramways at the working face in some parts of the fields, 

Roadi 

Road development in the area is moderate. On Ocean island a 
narrow' road connects the various settlements and circles the phos¬ 
phate workings; it has a length of about 7 miles. The road is usable 
by motor vehicles (of which there are only a few on the bland), but 
the surface consists of a levelled dressing of phosphate spread over 
the hard natural rock foundation of the island and requirea constant 
attention, since it is frequently washed off by heavy rains. On Nauru 
a good motor road about 11 miles long encircles the island just above 
shore level, and another, Bruce's Highway, crosses the island from 
the government station in the south-w^t to the north of .4nibare 
bay, A branch road from the south of the island joins this. There are 
also a number of tracks running across the bland. Ln the Gilbert and 
Ellice islands a lagoon-side road, surfaced with reef sand and mud, 
runs the whole length of every bland. These roads W'ere first made at 
the instance of the early Polynesian missionary' teachers from Hawaii 
and Samoa, They have a surface good enough for motor cycle 
traffic, and in places even for a motor car, but the frequent breaks 
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in the land of the atolls (rarely bridged) limit their use. The aggregate 
length of these roads is about 300 miles ; the road on Abaiang, which 
runs continuously for about 25 miles, is one of the longest stretches. 

Air Communications 

Before the war no air services operated in the area^ though several 
of the lagoons, especially Butaritari and Funafuti, had been suggested 
as suitable small bases for seaplanes or flying boats. But the develop¬ 
ment of air facilities during the recent militaiy’ operations may lead 
to the establishment of civil air commimications aJter the 

Signal Communicatioits 

There are telephone systems on Nauru and on Ocean island, both 
being mainly the property of the British Phosphate Commissioners. 
No inland telephone or telegraphic communications existed else¬ 
where in the area before the war. 

There is a govemnient W/T stadon ofi Naum, and there were 
before the war five W/T stadons for public use in the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands Colony (excluding the islands in the Eastern Pacific). 
Chief of the stations in the colony was that owned by the government 
on Ocean island; it was the clearing point for all traffic in and out of 
the colony (with the exception of a smaU volume between Funafuti 
and Suva). With its modem short and medium wave 5O0^watt 
transmitter Ocean island maintained regular schedules with Suva, 
Nauru, Rabaul and the other Gilbert and Ellice islands stadons, 
as well as with shipping, Ac Tarawa the Bums, Philp (South Sea) 
Company maintained communication with other stations in the 
colony and with shipping, as also did the stadon at Butaritari, 
operated by W. R. Carpenter and Company (On Chong and Com¬ 
pany). At Seru the London Missionary Society had a station com¬ 
municating with Tarawa, Butaritari and Ocean island. At Funafuri 
a station which w'as the private property of the Administrative 
Officer of the Ellice islands operated with a government subsidy for 
the public science, communicating with Ocean island and Suva. 

At Nauru and Ocean island there w'ere radio-telephones owned 
by the British Phosphate Commissioners and used for private 
business, including communication with the vessels owned by the 
Commissioners. 

NAURU 

Nauru (lat, o® 30* s, long, 166® 55*^ e) was discovered by Captain Feam 
in the Hunter in lygSi it w'as formerly often called Pleasant island. 
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Physical Geography (Fig. 89, plates 38-^41) 

Nauru is about 12 miles in circumference and is apppoximately 
oval in shape, the only considerable mdentation in the coast being 
the ttide Anibare bay on the east side. The island is composed of 
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TJic close rcladw between the phy<kal features gf [he island and the use made 
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elevated coral limestone, and reaches a maximum height of 213 ft, 
above sea level. Around the bland b a fringing reef, usually 75-100 
yd. viide, but occasionally as much as 125 yd. wide. Behind the reef 
b a flat nng of land, the coastal belt, from about 150 to 600 yd. in 
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width, and consisting primarily of coral debris and coral sand* On 
the west side the coral is recent, but on the north and ease especially 
there is also older dolomicej often in the form of jagged pinnacles, 
formed by the breaking dorni of cliffs by sand and vs'ave action, 
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(Plate 38). Behind the coastal belt the land rises steeply to a height of 
about 100 ft,, with limestone cliffs in places. The interior of the 
island is undulating, with occasional low hills and rough coral 
masses which tower above the surrounding vegetation. A depression 
towards the south-east side is occupied by the lagoon known as 
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Buada (Plate 41), which is a little above sea level but which is affected 
by the tides, and which contains slightly brackish water. Other 
small lagoons lie near the coast (pp. 313, 355). The area of the 
coastal belt has been estimated at about 1,375 acres, and that of the 
high land at about 4,300 acres. On the high land the phosphate 
deposits are found, and where they have been removed an expanse 
of coral pmnacles remains. 

Social tmd Ecorntme Cfmditims (Figs, too, loi) 

Some details of the conditions at Nauru have already been given. 
Of the population of nearly 3,500 in 1940 about half were Nauruans 
and most of the remainder, with the exception of about 200 
Europeans, were Chinese. While the Nauruan settlements, apart 
from that at Buada, are ranged all round the coastal belt of the 
island, those of the Europeans and Chinese are on the south-west 
side, with Yangor as the headquarters of the phosphate commission, 
and the government station near Makw^a. 

Amenities for the people are governed primarily' by the presence 
of the phosphate industiy^, which has allow'ed a development unusual 
for a small tropical island. European staff houses, mesa rooms, 
billiard room, etc., are situated among coconut palms and connected 
by straight even paths fringed w'ith hibiscus and bright-leaved 
shrubs. The Chinese quarter, also methodically laid out, extends 
for some distance along the coast to the north, and has dwellings, 
kitchens, bath houses, recreation rooms and reading rooms. There 
are refrigeration and electric light plants and a telephone system for 
the settlements in general j shower baths and a sewage svstem for 
the European houses and the Chinese quarters, and hospital accom¬ 
modation for the different sections of the papulation. A cinema, a 
golf course (for Europeans), football grounds (for Europeans, 
Nauruans and Chine c) and other facilities give many oppommities 
for recreation, and it is noteworthy that the Chinese, who have 
recently developed football and other ball games, pl^ matches 
against European and Nauruan teams. 

OCEAN ISLAND 

Ocean island (bt. o'’ 5a' s, long. 169^ 35^ E^but reported in 1937 
to he 3 miles south-w'est of its charted position) was discovered 
from the Oceatt m 1804. It is sometimes known by its native name 
Banaba. ' 
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Fftysical Geography 

The island hsis been likened in :&Kape to an oyster» being almost 
circular except for a wide Indentation, Home bay, on the south-we$t. 
It comprises about 1,500 acres in extent. The island is of elevated 
coral formation, with a central plateau rising to a maximum height 
of 280 ft. above sea level, and slofies descending fairly regularly 
from the plateau to the coast. Cliffs from lO to 30 ft, high encircle 
the island except for a short stretch on the south-w^est side, on the 


K 

Pig. icz. Owan ishnd 

Based Qti: {i) A. F. Oce&n [sinjid and Nasiru, Ind editliuri:, end map {Sydncyi 
1936); (s) AdmiTaJty Ho. 579; (3) other tsfficinl ^uxces. 

southern shore of Home bay, and in the vicinity of Sydney point, 
where there is a fine beach of white coral sand and shingle. A fring¬ 
ing reef surrounds the island, extending practically level from the 
shore for an average distance of perhaps too yd. The reef is dry at 
low tide, and at high spring tides has a depth of about 6 ft, of tv^ater 
over it; the edge is particularly serrated and broken by deep channels 
with jagged sides, and falls rapidly away to very deep water. 

The bedrock of the island is of limestone, assuming apparently 
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cvcr)'^^’he^c a pinnacle formation, which on the northern, eastern 
and south-eastern sides forms a dense belt 15-20 ft. high, with an 
average width of about 50 yd., and almost impassable. Among the 
pinnacles, and o^'erlying them completely on the plateau, is the 
phosphate deposit which forms the wealth of the island. The rocks 
along the coastline are coral limestone, very hard, dense and jagged. 
The reef rock is mostly a conglomerate of coral sand and shingle. 

Social and Economic Conditions 

The population of Ocean island, approximately 2,300 in 1931, 
was estimated at about 2,800 in 1936, the increase being due almost 
entirely to Chinese, who at the latter date formed nearly one-third 
of the population. The Europeans numbel-ed about 130 and the 
remainder of the population was made up of Gilbertese labourers 
and Banaban natives and their families. Alost of the people live on 
the south-west and west of the island. The Europeans employed by 
the phosphate commission live in staff houses at Uma (Ooma) if 
unmarried, and at Tabwewa (Tapiwa) if married. The government 
officers live near Tabiang, uith the Residency some little distance 
inland. The quarters for the Chinese and the recruited Gilbertese 
labourers arc situated betw’een Uma and Tabiang. There are Banaban 
native villages at the three places named, and another village at 
Buakonikai, near the centre of the island (Fig. 102). Communica¬ 
tions have already been described (pp. 361-3) and ^so port facili¬ 
ties (p. 359; plates 53, 54). 

Ocean island is of particular importance in relation to the islands 
to the eastward through being the administrative centre of the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. 

Amenities on Ocean island are largely dependent upon the 
phosphate industry, and arc very similar to those on Nauru. 


GILBERT 1 SLA.\DS 

The Gilbert islands, formerly also knoum as the Kingsmill group, 
e.xtend approximately between lat. 4® n and 3® s and long. 172® and 
178® E. Thc>' comprise sixteen atolls (or islands), of which the most 
important are Butaritari and Tarawa. .All arc low-lying, the greatest 
elevation being about 12 ft. above high-W'ater mark, and thtf land 
width N-aries from J mile to i J miles. The islands arc thickly wooded, 
the coconut palms growing to a height of 60-70 ft., so that with good 
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visibility they may be seen from a ship's deck at a distance of about 
9 miles. 

Locally a distinction is drawn between ‘tagoon islands', which are 
accessible to the inter-Island trading vessels' '^outside anchorages'; 
where the lagoons have boat passages only and ships anchor outside; 
and ^reef islands', which have no lagoons and where the Teef is 



Fig. loj, Butaritart, .^baJang, Maiana and .-\b«mama (Gilbert islands) 

Most of the boat passages (madiod P) can be used only bcm'eon half-tide and 
high-water. (For AeUtl read Based on: (i> Admiralty charts npa. 731, 

3269; (?) other oOicial aources. 

steep-to and anchorages unsafe. During the fine weather season, 
with steady offshore winds, vessels may anchor close in at these 
‘reef islands' without swinging room, but should the weather be 
unsettled or calm, they have to stand off and on while working. 

As yet the group is imperfectly charted and navigation demands 
great care, particularly on the western (lee) side, where there are 
many sunken reefs and spits. Some of the islands are incorrectly 

OiitPkdActll) 24 
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pbced on the charts, and while others have observation spots 
definitely fixed the relative positions of the ends of the islands, or 
of the reefs, may not be accurateJy shown. The equatonal current 
flows through the group, usually with a westerly set at a rate of 
20-30 miles a day, but is irregular in direction and force. 


Makin Meakg (Little Makin) 

Malcin Meany-“locall>‘ knonT> ss M aTrFn (lat. 3“ 16' S, lon^. 17^“ 5S' e)— ihe 
most ncrtlierl^ of the Gilbert islands and ii& SepoiBted Froiii the larger aioll of 
Bucaritan CMeJiin) bj' a channeJ rather more than a mile wide (Fig. 103). It lies 
on a reef, npan an extension of which there are two islets, K tebu and Onilc, wfuch 
are Joined W'ith hfakin Mean^ ^ t low xvaier. The west coast of Makin Alcang farms 
a bight with a depth of from 6 to 8 fathoms, at ihe Iread of which is a village wUh 
about lOQ native boijees, a church and a BOvemment stafion:. There are about 50 
native houses on iGebu. There are no safe anchorages, but two boat passages on 
the west aide and one on the easr side of Makin Mcang, and one on The west side 
of Kiebu, are a^-ailable at high water. The landing is. good and may be made 
at any Time. 

The csttniated populatian in 193 b was about 750 , including one European and 
one Chinese. A road endrcles Makin Meang, and anotheV funi along the western 
side of Kiebn. 


- Butaritari 

This is also know n as Makin, which Was once its correct native nante. buT it has 
been ofhcully and locally gti’en the name Butaiitaii from that of the largest island 
of ^e atoll. It lies approximately in lat. 3 ^ qz ' long. 173” 48' e. but has been 
variously reported to be both east and west of the chained pcsidan. It U a large 
□toll of roughly triangular shape (Fig. inj), rvith its nnrth, south-east and west 
sides 17* 14 and I± miles long respectively, Twq long islands divided by a shallow' 
lotni the ^UEliHrast side (PJa.te 36}; clic- north consists of a. coniinuoils 
co^ reef with Three hoaT passages- The west side is made up of detached islets 
and patches with passes between them, 

'There are two pas^ into the lagoon capable of ajccammodating large vessels, 
^e mam entrance with 4 width of 6do yd. and depth of t3 fathoms, lies Eretiveen 
Kota^ islet and Flinfc point in The squTh-WeSt comer of the atoll. TThree channels 
lead fram this to the main anchorage. The other pass, north of Xabuni island, has 
4 depth of J»MUt lo fathoms and 4 width of 3 oo yd. In 4ddition there » a difficult 
pass north □[ Kohlbu islet. 

Ships ^ anchor outside ffie atoll on a sunken reef, ffi from 4 to 12 fethoms, 
wert of flmk ^int. or off the SOuth-eaST or north-east sides of The atoll Good 
^borage B obttlmablc tl^ bgocm, w here there is a depth of W c to lO 

fathoi^pfr Th* main island of BuTantari, On the lagoon side of Butaritari there 
were, shallow water alongside [Fig. ia4>. They 

were. ^ Chong^s Wharf (with loading apace 150 ft. hy 45 h,); King^s WhiS 

IsoQ ft. long and 15 ft. wide)' Govera- 
meni WTrarf (176 ft. long md 11 ft. wide). All ctugo is handled by lighten 

Ram water is obtained by catchment from European houses Of from native welt*. 
50 ton. ^ good water may usually be obtained from cistcens 

about r.630, including a few Europeans 
and Asiatics. The i™ rettl^eni Consists of Straggling clustcre of houses occa¬ 
sional warehoUHS, the hosptral and the government Btation, built aloflg a njad 
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whkB nmi (inm [war the gpvcmmcnl lO UkUJIgon^p a vitUgc of about thirty 

houses in the titrcme south of the atoU, There anc^othex viUaBEs at Tanimaik] in 
the ea$t of Butarimri Uland, at Kcuca and Kuma dd the adjacent isiand, and on 
Bikati in the north'west of the group. Before the war Butaritari Kas the bcad- 
quaners of important trading hmu. 


Marakei 

Alarakei (Fig, Io6), with a chaned. position in lat. a* 03^ K, Inng. 173* 25' E, ii 
reported to he 2 miles south and 10 miles west of this, it is a smalls almost perfectly 
formed atoll, messurinji about 3 miles by 3 miles. Its deep lagoon is cnrirtly land¬ 
locked St low water, but livO pOSSSgCS give access to it for boats at high tide; the 



Fig. 104. Butartiari: the mein Uland 

The IsgDOn has many coral patches, and the s^lathom line gives only a general 
indicarioil of depth. The shape and posidoti of the point on the north-west side are 
only approximate. Based on olfteial sources. 

western passage, the only One used, j£ at Boretua near the south-west point, Tbia is. 
crossed by a wooden Coot-bridge^ under which smoU boats pass, even at high tide. 
TTie main anchorage U in S fathoms off Raw-onawi On the west sidei there U also 
shelieted but limired ancboiagc in fathoms off Banetoa. Both ore impracticable 
from November to hfarch be^uise of a northerly swell. Another anchorage off a 
trading station midway between Bareiua and FLawonawi U available only during 
fine weather, in csat-south-eajtedy to north-narth-casiedy wuidt, and ts not 
recommended, l^inding on the outside of. the lagoon can be made at Rawanawi^ 
where a passage has been blasted thranf^ the reef,, and sometimes in westerly 
winds across the reef on the north-eaatem side of the atoll. Two other boat landings 
are reported on the west aide. Inside the lagoon there is a jettj' about a mile south 
of Ravranawi, and a little farther south there ore two smaller jetties. 

The population in was about iphSo, including a few Europeana. Rawanawi 
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is thfr pdndpal smltrinf ni:, ^'Lth -il .^pVC rruiijcnl 3 ■diurchi dJid. about 135 

native Other acttJcmciit is K 4 tieTedi dloa^ b mad which runs fnHU i* lo 

15 fi= wide round the whole ewU. 

Abaiang 

Abaian;; (Lat. i' 45 Ioub. 17a" Jt, at Bingham chnniieJ) has been reported 
la be 3 miles esst of its dhaned posiTion. It is a large atoll about 16 miles lang and 
5 miles widfj whh a condnuDus strip of land along the cast and north-oast aides, 
and numerous detached islets on the reef on the west Side (Fig. lojh The main 
enmnee to the lagoon is through Bingham thannel, s^ith a wfd^ of 300 yd. and a 
depth of II ft., near the eastern end of the 90Uth-we$t side. 

Farther north is North-west channel, about zoo yd. wide, with a reported depth 
of I't ft-; it is seldonn used. There are also tVi'o boat passages irnmediatety south of 
Brngham channel. South boat passage being the better of these. Several passages 
inimcdiately north of North-west channel are used only by na.th'e canoes. Large 
vessels have to anchor outside the lagoon on the south-west side, in 8-10 fathoms 
off Bingham channel or.^-S fiaihofns off North-west channel, ot in 6- 1 d fathoms off 
Nonikirata islet. Vessels up to about 700 tons tan anchor in the lagoon to the west of 
Taboniebra. 

There is 3 landing at MoHlcao on. the north-east side, where a channel has been 
blasted through the reef, and another on the Dceap side of RJbono island in the 
extreme north of the atolL In 1936 the native population amounted to about 
with 3 £[iiall number of Europeans. The island is one of the principal StadOAS of 
both the London Missionary Society and the Roman Catholic mission, and the 
latter has a printing press there. The chief villages are Kotnawn, Tabanlebra 
and Taboneaba, but other serdemenn are scattered along a road 15 mile* long 
running the whole length Oif the eastern land rim. 


Tarawa 

Tarawa, lying approximately in latitude T 30' x, long. 173= 55' e, is an atoll of 
roughly triangular shape about mile* long and 9 mUe* wide (Fjg. 105). On the 
south and east sides there is a continuous coral reef with numerous islands on it 
separated only hy short distances. The largest. Betio (Eitiiu), lies at the SOUTh-w«t 
comer of the atoll. It is about i nulce long bj- about ^ mile wade, Tbc western nr 
lee side of the atull consists of a broken chain of sunken reefs. A good ship pa&s 
leads through the sunken reef about 3^ miles north of Betlo. It is shout i mile 
long with a width of 300 ft. between 5-fathom lines, Sct^ral boat passages lead 
into the lagoon; a good ope lies between Bairikl and Eita islands. The lagoon, 
though thickly studded with coral patches tmd reefs, provides excellent anchontg^ 
and ships frequently tie there when waiting to proceed to Ocean island Of Naum, 
There are depths of from ; to 8 fathoms off Betio, and other anchorage ground is 
off Buriti and Buota islands. Anchorage is also possible in the lee of the atoll. 
Landing facilhies at Betio formerly comprised a jetty of coral blocks 1,600 ft! 
long and ag ft. wide at which lighters could toad, the water being too shallow^ for 
ships to come alongside. There were also Other sntaU jetties, .At high tide landing 
can be made at several places on the lagoon side of the atoll, where there arc smooth, 
clear «andy beaches, and also over the reef on the we*t side of Beda. 

The population in 1936 was about 2,600, including about 20 Europeans There 
ar^me haif-doicn main native scltlcmcniS, and road facilities exist in Betio 
^e atoll, occupied by the Japanese early in 1943, wa* used by them as their 
principal base in the Gilbert islands; it was teoccupied by Lnitei Stales forces 
early m 1944. 
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Maiana 

Mauna (lar t" «' N, lonp, 173'^ Cl' e, flppnoiunattljf) Iks 3 C miles south of 
'Tirau'S'. ll il B- qiiaidraiiEular BioU abvut lO mOcs Icng: b-y y rollcs 'H'ide, with B- con.’' 
dnuDUS- stretch of land on its north-resst and south-east sides and protected on the 
other two sides b\‘ a broken reef awash in places at low vater (Fig- 103). There is 



Fig. 105. Tarawa^ Gilbert islands 

Position and scale are approximate only. Villages, (maiked in blacky Include most 
of those existing in 191.1. Based on; (i) Admiralty chan no. 3Z’&9; (z) Diber olltcia] 
sources. 

no ship pass intc the lagoon. Three boat passages lead into the Ugoon on the west 
and noith-rwcst sides; there are aUo TWO small passages through the reels near 
Bikcrei ori the north-east side, but they can be used only at high tide in go^d 
weather. The main anchorage in 6^12 fathoms is outside the reef^ off the north-west 
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side of the atoll, but small craft can also anchor off the extreme south of the atolL 
There is a s m a ll landing jetty for boats inside the lagoon, opposite the village of 
Tebiauea. 

In 1936 the population of ^laiana was about tr400, including two Europeans. 
There are several villages distributed along a rough road of coral and mud which 
rvins from Bikerei along the whole length of the land ridge. 

Abe>l\.ma 

Abcmama (lat. o" 23' N, long. 173* 55' b, approximately, at Binoinano X'illage) is 
an atoll ofoxw! shape about 15 miles long and 6 miles wide (Fig. 103). A strip of 



Fig. 106. Marakci, Kuria and .\ranuka (Gilbert islands) 
on Admiralty charts nos. 731, 3269. 


land about | mile wide runs round the eastern half of the coral rim, but is broken 
at intervals by 8e>’eral shallow passes which are crossed by foot* bridges. The west 
side of the atoll consists of a coral reef broken by two passages. They are South 
passage, 600 yd. wide and about si fathoms deep, with Bike (Entrance island) 
immediately to the south of h; and Western passage (least depth, 2 hithoms). The 
best anchorage is in the lagoon opposite the village of Binoinano, where there is 
ample room for small vcfssela with depths of from 3 to 7 fathoms. .Artchorage is also 
possible just to the north of South passage, but is not recommended owring to strong 
tidal currents. There are two jet^, one 30 ft. long on the lagoon side of Binoinano 
and the other too ft. long off Kabangaki village. Landing can be made at various ' 
points on the atoll rim, notably from a channel near Binoinano. 
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In IQ17 the population i,oio. including several Europe^. The inhabi^ts 
occupy Sveral^Uages. of which one of the principd is BuK,u«no. A road a^t 
lo ft wide runs the whole length of the land ndge, but is restricted for vehicles 
owing to the light foot-bridges across the \-arious channels. 


Kltua 

Kuria (lat. o' 14' N. ^ong. 173" 29' E. at its e^era «tremiQ-) 
ttlands, Oneaka in the north-west and Kuna in the (Fig. 

lie on one reef, but are separated by a shallow channel whK* is easily fordable at 
low water. Together the islands are 5 miles long and 2 mfles m grwest width. 
Both are densely wooded with pandanus, coconut and low scrub The «ef on 
which they lie smrounds them completely and extends about a n^e w»tward of 
Kuria at its widest point. Anchorage is obtainable oflF the west side of the na^w 
gap between the islands, and good shelter is obtainable there from the prex-ail^ 
Lsterly winds. The best landings are made through tw^ openings m the reef- 
west of the gap between the two islands, and off the west of Kuna. In calm w eather 
at high wTiter it is possible to land over the reef on the south side of Kur^ 

In 1936 the population of the island was about 240 and included one European. 
The only village of importance (said to be the only one in 1940) » Tuangaona. 


Aranuka 

Aranuka (lat. o* 12' .v, long. 173 * 4 *' e) « *3 south-west of Abem^ It 

is an atoll consisting of a shallow triangular lagoon roughly 5 mil« by 6 imle^ 
enclosed on the cast by a long narrow island, on the north-west by a reef with 
isolated islets, and on the south by a reef through whiA there is a shallow boat 
passage; a second island forms the western extremity (Fig. 106). 

The passage is shallow and owing to strong currents can only be used on a nsmg 
tide near the flood. Anchorage is outside the lagoon about \ mUc south-east of the 
boat passage in 8-10 fathoms, or for smaller vessels just to the cast of the entrance. 
Landing can be made over the reef on the eastern side of the main island in westerly 

weather. » i 1. 

In 1936 the population, including one European, was about 290. In 1940 there 

were said to be several small native villages on the main (eastern) island and two 
on the western* island. But another account stated that there was only one per¬ 
manent village and another smaller temporary village where the people lived during 
the pandanus han,-est. The government stttion and a trader’s store were also on 
the eastern island, where there is a poor road which runs for its whole length on 
the lagoon side. 

Nonouti 

Nonouti (lat, 0*40'8, long. 174*27'®) is the most north^y of the MUthem 
Gilbert islands. It b an atoll about 24 miles long by 10 miles w-ide, of inegular 
shape (Fig. 107). There U an ahnost continuous stretch of islets for a distance of 
18 miles on its eastern and southern sides. The reef on the west md south sides 
b for the greater part submerged at considerable depths. A ship pass, Arelwr 
entrance, vvith a least depth of 4 fathoms, leads from the wuA^ «rner by 
devious channeb to \‘arious anchorages inside the lagoon, which ts studded with 
coral patches. There are numerous boat passages, mostly shallow. 

Outside the bgoon there b an anchorage off the southtmmwt pomt of 
lagoon except in westerly weather, and inside the lagoon there is anchorage for 
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shfps up lo about 2,000 tons. There is a good landing m^ide the tsgoon at Kuamj: 
landing from outside the lagnon HcroGs the reef U dangnovx. 

In 1936 the population was rather more than :a^ooo, tnduding a few Europeans 
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Fig. 107. Onotoa, Bem and Nonoutt (Gilbert blanda) 

Sf north-west reef of Nonoutj esm be u«d only betwi 


mi Chinem. Villages are numexnu. bting scattered in a more or Its tontinuoas 
hne dong the lagoon side of the fslands, mosc of which have gtretches of mad 
fuitablc for light vehicles. »vi3« 
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Thfl Utand suffienid ttvcrely in « drought in DistrcEs ’was aU«vi»«d by 

guvcjnzncnt grants of rfce, but some hundreds of tbf people migraied under govem- 
EDciti auspices to the Phoeniic islands. 

Tabiteuea 

Tabiwuea (IsL i" 15' long. 174* 45^ e, appioxim:iiel}% ai Feacocb anchora^J 
] les about ±0 miles south of Nonouth 11 is an aiaU of irregular shape about 30 mdes 
long from north-west to south-east (Fig. lofi). The eastern sitie is a fairly con- 
itnunqs strip of land ofid ootal wef at kw water, hut at high water conaiitutea two 
comparatively large islands—Eanilcai at the northern end and Nu^ij si ihe 
southetn end of the atoll-^with numeroiu islets between them. 

The Ice (aouih-wesc) side of the atoll congisiB in die north of B sunken reef 



Fig. 108. Tabiteuea, Gilbcn islanik 

The position shown for West passage Is only appioximatc- Based ont (i) Admiralty' 
chart no. 731; (l) Olher officii sources. 

CornpiiTHtively close inshore and forming a very shallow lagoon; but towards the 
south an ordinary barrier reef forms a second lagoon about b miles wide. These 
lagoons are teparated at low water by shallows and evtensians of the shore reef. 

Navigation in the neighbourhood of Tabiteuea is rendered dangerous by shoads 
and unchaned extensions of the reef. There are two pa$&es into the southem iagoon, 
from the south-west and the ivcst. the latter being the best entrance; both are 
capable of taking a ship with a draft of n fr. There are several boat passages, one 
being z miles to the west of Umat Ataei islet off ihe south end of the atoll, anoiher 
(reported bad) off Tanaiang village. Anchorage can be obtained in the south 
l^gwn; off the boat ptesage at the south end of the itoDj oo the eastern side of 
rhe atoll, o|f Buarilci; and at Peacodt anchorage (y-i? fathoms) and Utiios 
Bnehorage {6-8 fothoms) off Eanlbai islet (’whete theft is a Landing). Water » 
available iu cistems, but there is nu regukir means of mansparting it to ships. 
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TabiEcuea tftS ihc populatwn of any island in the Gilbert and EUicrc 

libnds Colony, there beinfi 3,850 inhabti^ts m 1936, though only 4 Emopearra. 
In cornequeiKt of population presaoire there has been, aomc migration to the 
Phocnu; island*, and a number of the young t men enga^ (hettLscIves far Work 
at Ocean island. There arc misaioo stations and trading siatinns in the atoll and 
native viUages on most of the islets, the most important being TanawngK Utiiea, 
Buarilci and Tahu. About 400 tons of copra Vi'crc fonnerfj' e^Xponed annually. 

Beku 

Bern (lat. i" ai' S, long. 175" 57' e, approximately) a an atoll lymg 5a ttules east 
of Tabitcuea. It consists nf an island on the east side about 1 1 miw |ung from 
north^ircst to aouth-em, with a barrier reef Ml the sauth-tie^t side joining the 
two Ctinr-ing cods of the island and forming a lagoon. 3 miles wide {Fig. 107), The 
lagoon Is llullow and olratructcd by coral and access to il IS obtained only by boat 
passages. One of these, usable only at half tide to full tide, is through the barrier 
reef on the south-west side of the atoll; there are several gi’i-ing acoesa 10 Taboiaki, 
on the south side; and one is leponod a* a cut in the reef on the eastern side, 
opposite the village of Rongorongo, 

Off the Bduth-west side of the lagoon is Espitgle anchorage—^with depth* of 
5-7 fathoms 300 yd. from the reef, for small vessels; or u farfaDtna 400-600 yd, 
from the rttf, for larger craft. .Another possible anchorage, in fine weather o^y, 
b off Tabomki in the south side of the atoH, in 9 ^thorns. Other BndmrBgcs ate also 
reported. There is 8 stone jetty 33 ft. long off the village of Tahukillberu, and also 
a wooden pier off the ii-illagc pf Rongarongo; both are suitable only for Landing 
from boats. 

In 1936 the population whs nearly 2,300, including 14 Emopeans, There are 
numccous native viUags, the most important of which are Tabtlkinbeiu, where the 
heodquartcia O'f the Southern Gilben Islands District are situated, and Rongtr- 
rango, the headquartera of the London Missionary Society. A toad follows the 
Coast of the lagoon aide of the island, and a causeway rum across the bl^t ac the 
southern end of the lagoon. 

NnOTNAU 

Nikuniiu Oat- ao's, long. 176" iS' e) lies about 13 miles east of Beni. It is about 
8 miles long and I if miles broad, with the long axis running from narth-west EO 
south-east (Fig. 109). At the nanhem end is a small completely landlocked lagoon, 
and the island is fringed with a narrow coral reef. Off the two end* h s,Ti,l ,i extend 
about a miles to the nofth-west and | mile to the south-east- 

There i* no anchorage protected from all winds, but at numerous place* off the 
weslcm side of the island there i* indiffenenc anchorage in the prevailing easterly 
winds. Landing facilities consist of 8 jetty for gmalT vessel* off Muribenoa village, 
which can be reached over the reef by boats at hlgb waiter; another off Rongata, 
which can be reached through a channel blasted in the «ef; and a small jetty near 
Nukumonu village, which Con. be reached only by boots passing over the reef. 

In 1936 [he population was d»uc 1,760, of whom 3 were Europeans. The 
principal vlUagts are Rongato (or Rungata) and Nukumanu, but there are many 
dwellings scattered along a rough mud and coral rwd which rung uJong the west 
aide of the island, fn recent yeans the island has lo*t some population by migration 
to the Phoenuc island*. 

Onotoa 

Onotoa, with a charted position in lai. t" 47's, long. 173* 29'B, i* reported to be 
2 miles farther west at its rirOrthcm end.and + mBc* farther cast at its southern 
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cncL Ji is an ataU about ii miles tong. The easieiti side ef (be lagpon <>f a 

chain of island# grouped in the form of a hracltcL The west aide is a broten reef 
(Fig- 107). 

The Uf^oon U shallow^ and there are no deep passes suiuble for ships, but there 
are sevcnil boat ehant ielsl In the norths vessels up to 6 ft- draft can appioath cIo« 
to Tanyah island at high water, and there is a small boat passage at thesoulhem end 
of the reef- Two passages arc also reported becweett istonds on the eastern side. 
The TTiain antbotage lies (D the west of the south end of the atoll near tbe village 
of Tahuarorae;, where a smell jertt>‘ runs out from the cpoast- 

The populadoD in 1936 was about t,6oo, all natives. The island suffered severely 
in the drought of 19J7-9, and many people nvigrated to the PhoenuL islands under 
the government scheme. 

Taivu^a ■ 

Tamana (lat. a'‘ 29 ' 5 , long. 175 ° s) liec about 4 miles south of Onotoa. It is an 
island about 3 miles long and f mile wide, surmimded by a Erbigiiig cotnl reef 



Fig. log. Nilrunau and Tamana, Gilbert islands 
Based on oEicTal kouiccs. 


(Fig. rog). .-Anchorage, which is V'er>' restricted and subject to fwelL, can be obtained 
by small vessels in the bight on the west side of the island. A channel blasted 
through the reef leads to a landing there, but it is dangerous because of (he SUif. 

The population, which is entirely native^ was estinmted to be about i^roo in 
19;}6; one principal village Stands on the w'est side of the island. 

x\rorae 

Arome (lat. 2*^ S, long. 17!^'^ 4^' e) is repotted lO lie 3 miles west of its charted 
position. It is the most southerly of the Gilbert islands, lying about $0 mites south¬ 
east of Tamana. It is surrounded by a coral reef, end has a length of about 6 miles 
and a width of ]l-2 miles. 

There is an anchorage close lo the reef on the west side, but this rs restricted 
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*iid prcn-ido: fio- su'ingiiiK rpom. Owing to the stirf, landing is uaualljr made in 
naih'c oano^. 

In 19.36 the pcpulation (all nath'e) was estimatied to be about itjoo. Thcie are 
ihrce ^'iIlHges bui HO trading statLon on. the island. 


ELLICE ISLANDS 

The Ellice islands cctend between about laL s*b and 11* a end long, 176* e and 
They compme nine islands, ail inhabited, but with much smaller individual 
populations than tha»e of the Gilbert islands, 

Naxumea 

Nanumea, the most northerly of the Ellice grtnup, lie* in lat. 3* 39' &, long. 176* 06^ e. 
It is a coral reef of eitcndcd crescent RjiTn» with tw'o main i&Iets, Lakena and 
Nanumea proper,, on the OOnK*western and souch-easticm ends. The islets are 3 
or 4 miles apart, and the oannoctmg reef is dr>' at low w'ater. Anchorage Is to be 
had off the north-n'esietn end of Lakena, and landing is made on the western side 
of Nanumea, Lakena, which is nearly round, is about a milea-acro^ and has a deep 
&eshwater lagoon;; Nanumea has a shallow lagoon opening to the cast. 

The popidadon of Nantimca in 193* ’was estimated at 775, distributed between 
two villages- Lakena, until recently at least, was uninhabiti^, but w'bs used for 
cultivation by the people of Nanumca. 

Nanumanga 

Nanumanga, formerly called Hudson island after the commander of Wilkni's 
vessel the Pwoei, lies uj Jat. 6® iS' 3 , long, lyS" 20' E, It is ver)' Email, being Only 
about i 4 miles long by t mile brosd- It is a coral island surrounded by a low 
&in;^g reef, with an unusually precipitaua fees to seaward, Thera U no lagwn 
and no anchorage, and landing ia di;fficult. The freah wTatcr there is of poor quality. 

The population was estimated at 345 in .1936. Louis fiecke, author of several 
Uterary worits which give a good picture of the native lift in the FllW and other 
islands in the latter part of last ceintury, livied for a year On Nanumangs. 

Niutao 

Niutao, in lat. 6“ 06long. 177^ ib'' e, is roughly triangular in shape and a 
little over a mile acroas at the widest part. It is surrounded by a narrow flinging: 
reef, and has a itny bgoon in the centre. Anchorage can be found in about 17 
fathoms off the western end jn the prevailing easterly winila, or off the eastern end 
in westerly winds. The b«i landing is on the west side. Thera Eg, no entrance into 
the lagoon. Brackish water w'bb formerly obtained from wells sunk in the coral, and 
a small quandty of water msy be obtained there by vessels. The island is heavily 
wooded with coconut palms. 

The population, which was given as just over 400 by Moresby about rSy;, was 
estimated at about boo in 1936. There ii Only one village, on the south-wesc side. 

Nui 

Nui, in l^r 7 16 5 , long. 177’ 10' E, is khaped like a crescent running north and 
south. It is about lo miles long and has two main islets, one at each end. There is 
no entrance 10 the lagoon, and no safe anchorage, though vcsscU anchor off the 
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south-wcsi poini in cutcr^ H'inds. L>an<ling there is di^ficijlL md copra is loaded 
over ihe reef in Aat-benomEd surf boats- 

The populadan, uid to be nbout 200 in lS75:» esiiniated at about 43c in 
1^36. people ore closely affiliated in culnire end Un$[uage with the Gilbcjtxse, 
iSie only islet permanetitly ilihabited is Fanatapu, at the south, md; |t has Z wdl- 
kept load running across IL In normal times dbout IDO tons of Copra Oic exported 
annually, 

Vaitupu 

Vaitupu, in lal, 7^ 30' 5 , lonj^. 17 ^° 4^' ^ peot-shilped island about 3^ miles 

long by 2 miles in gneetest width (towards (he south-east). The island ±s com¬ 
pletely surrounded by A flinging reef, much of which is dry at low water, and 
two Lagoons—the smaller, Te Lolo, At the nonhem end, and the hiigetp Te Kamo, 
toward the south-east end (Fig, 96)1, The former has ouc entrance and the latter 
two, actces the reef, but only one of the last is really praciicable for boats at high tide. 



Figr iio- Nukufetau and Kukubelae, Ellke islands 
Based on Admiralty' chart no. 7^. 


There is anchorage in 7 fathoms olf the village^ on the south side, but landing u 
difficult and native canoes are used. 

Though comparatively small, Vaitupu is one of the most populous of the EUioe 
blonds, its soil being rather better, in quality than that of most. The populaEJon, 
stated m have been about 373 in 1875, was estimated at 6S7 in 1936, There are two 
trading stations on the island, and the Govemmeut Native BoyV Boarding School 
for the colony b situated there. Through the research of D, G- Kennedy, formerly 
headmaster of the schdoU the culture of the native people of Vaitupu b better 
known than that of the people of any ocher island of the ELlioc group. 

A private short-wave VV {T aet (unregbtemd) was foimerly operated there, 

Nukufetau 

KuLufetau, |n lat. op' 5 , long. 178^ 39' B, is an atoL of o^aJ shape, camprblng 
37 blets on a barrier reef enclosing a large lagcon (Fig, [ lo). The circuit of the 
atoll b rather mo^re than sc milea. There b a good ship channel into the lagoon 
on the north-west side, and auchorage of good sheltered quality can be found in 
many places (here. 'Ehe lagoon has been suggested as a suitable base for dying-boats. 
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'Th® Calophyllum inophyUum, tuumn to the natives as felau, is said to be the only 
indij^ous tree there, and the name of the island is attributed to rht* fact. The 
population, estimated at about 240 in 18S4, was estimated in 1936 at about 400. 
The main village b on the blet of Te Anamu, on the western side. 

Funafuti 

Funafuti atoll, in lat. 8 ' 31' s, long. 179=* la' e at Funafuti blet, in general shape 
resembles a pear with a cur\ed stem pointing southwards. The lagoon, about 10 
miles long and 8 miles broad at the widest part, b from 24 to 30 fathoms deep in 
the deepest part. It is bounded by about 30 islets, joined by reefs, but while these 
form an almost continuous line on the eastward (windward) side, there arc many 
gaps 00 the westward (lee) side (voL I, Fig. 17). 

Of the passages into the lagoon, however, time on the west side ate not safe for 
vessels, and three only can be used. To the south-east are Te Puapua and Tc .\va 
^lateika, close togetb^, and each having depths of about 4 fathoms. The former 
b preferable, but both have coral patches and need local knowledge to navigate. 
On the north of the atoll b the passage Imown as Te Ava i te Lape, which has a 
depth of 4 fathoms and was reported from ab survey in 1938 to be dear. The 
itself has many dangers from coral patches, blit good anchorage in ro fathoms 
IS to be found to the west of a government pier. Thb pier b suitable only for boats, 
for which there b easy landing in 3 ft. of water at low tide. Funafuti b a port of 
entry for the Gilbert and Ellice islands. 

The largest blet of the atoll, giving its name of Funafuti to the atoll as a whole, 
extends for 7 miles, occupying about half the windward side and resembling a 
reversed L in shape. The concave side faces the lagoon, and in the centre an area 
of about a dozen acres b occupied by a swamp, connected with the sea by sub- 
temnean channeb and ankle-deep at hi^ tide; it b ringed round by mangroves. 
AlOTg the whole wiiuiwwrd face of the luirrow blet stretches an embankment of 
shingle and huge rolled coral boulders, much weathered and lying in a confused 
mass. From the base of thb bank the reef stretches for 40 or 50 yd, to seawards in 
a bare level expanse of shore platform, which dries at low tide in calm weather, 
but b riven by deep fissures. Inland from the embankment lies a surface of gm«l| 
loose blocks of decaying coral, only a foot or so above high water mark, and inter¬ 
spersed with little poob formed by tidal leakage at high water. But immedbtely 
to the north and south of the swamp a considerable area of sandy soil the place 
of the coral and allows of cultivation. Here also are welb and bathing poob. 

The northernmost blet of the atoll stands several feet higher than the others, 
and has a richer red soil, with bananas flourishing in the dry ground and not grown 
in a sw^amp as b the more usual Ellice islands fashion. 

A traverse of a leew ard blet crosses a formation different from that of a w indward 
blet. The dry bnd b a tolerably lc\'el expanse of sandy soil, and a broad sandy 
beach extends round each blet. Moreover, the blets are not arranged so strictly 
along the margin of the reef as they are on the w indw^ard side of the atoll. 

The population of Funafuti in 1936 was about 350. In the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth century h was said to be about 3,000. but thb b probably an over-estimate. 
Howl er, it was certainly much larger than at present. The ra\-ages of disease and 
the kidnapping of a large number of the people about 1863 by Peruvian labour 
raidw so, reduced it that in 1870 there were only about 160 people on the atoll. 
Their numbers gradually increased from thb time, being assbted by colonists from 
Samoa, the Tokelau group, Manihiki and some of the other Ellice islands, so that 
at the present time the population b of a composite origin. 

Funafuti is notable for its well-kept houses, with coral-rubble floors, smoothly 
cemented, raised to a height of about 2 ft. above the ground. A large public hall for 
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dancing is similarly floored. Another feature of the main village is a pig compound 
several acres in extent, stirrounded by a solid coral wall. 

The island is the only port of entry in the Ellice group. Some coal is generally 
obtainable there, and there is one lighter. Drinking water, mainly from cisterns 
fed by roof catchment, can be had in quantity and is brou^t off in kerosinc tins 
by the boats of the Bums, Philp company. Pigs, fowls, fish, ba n a n as and coconuts 
are also obtainable. Funafuti is the administrative headquarters of the Ellice 
group, and there b a hospital and a W/T station. 


Nukulaelae 

Nukulaelae lies in lat. 9’’ 22' S, long. 179'^ so' E. It comprises about a dozen blets, 
the two largest of which arc very long and narrow, situated on a barrier reef which 
b submerg*^ for much of its length on the western side (Fig. 110). There b no 
entrance into the lagoon, and the only anchorage b a precarious one in 7 fathoms 
to the west of Fangawa, the most southerly islet of the atoll. Th^re are said to be 
two boat passages, but landing b difficult. 

The population was about 250 in 1936. (About i860 it was estimated at about 
400, of whom about 300 were taken away shortly afterwards by the Peruvian labour 
raiders.) Xukulaebe, from which the atoll takes its name, b not the principal blet; 
thb b Fangawa, the site of the only village. ^ 

Niulakita 

The name of thb bland was often formerly written Nukulakita, or Nurakita; an 
alternative name was also Sophia island. Niulakita, in lat. 10^ 45's, long. 179'^ 30' E, 
b the most southerly bland of the Ellice group. It b about 3I miles in circumference 
and b slightly higher than the other blonds. It b surrounded by a fringing reef, 
and landing b difficult except in native canoes. Anchorage b obtained in 7 fathoms 
off the south-west side and in 7-12 fathoms off the north side. 

The bland b thickly wooded, mainly with the palms of a coconut plantation. 
The popubtion was estimated in 1936 at 39 inhabitants, all natives. In ancient 
times it also bore a permanent population, but for most of the nineteenth century 
it seems to have been uninhabited, until phosphate was worked there towards the 
end of the century by an American, with native labour. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

There b no comprehensive work on the blands of the Gilbert and Ellice region, 
but general information b given in: R. W. Robson (editor). Pacific Itlcmds Year 
Book (Sydne>’, 1942); Colonial Office Annual Report on the Social and Economic 
Progress of the People of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony (London—last pub- 
Ibbed in 1939, for the year 1937); and Commonwealth of Australb Report to the 
CousKtl cf the League of Natiora on the Administration of Naitru (Melbourne to 
1927; Canberra from 1928—last publbhed in 1941, for the year 1940). A %'cry good 
general account of Ocean bland and Nauru (with bibliography) b given by A. F. 
(now Sir Albert) Ellb, Ocean Island and Nauru (Sydney, 2nd ed., 1936). 

Physical geography b dealt with by: A. F. Ellb (above); C. Ebchner, Corallogene 
Phosphat-lnseln Austral-Oceaniens und ihre Produkte (Lubeck, 1913); W. Bohne, 
‘Die Insel Nauru ab Typus cinca korallogenes I^osphatlagers*, Petermamu 
Mitteilungen aus Justus Perthes' Geographische Anstalt, 72 Jahrgang, pp. 52-9 
(Gotha, 1926); The Atoll of Funafuti (Report of the Cor^ Reef Committee of the 
Royal Society), 2 voU. (London, 1904); and, more cursorily, in some of the pub- 
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licaLions meniioned below. Information on ctinuitc is si^'™ in genetil by the Air 
Ministry MeienrDlogical Office Weather in the CAnJn StOS tixd in the Wef tem Part 
the North Paeiftc Ocrinty voL ii (London, 1937): by G- ScJiotti 'KfimBkiindc def 
Sudse«-lnselt1^ Handhu^h rUr Kiimatali^U, Ed. iv\ TeJ T> pp. 44*6 (Berlin, 

V uncL more spccificHUy^ by M. Prager, ‘Zur Meteorologie der G ilbeit-Inseln^ 
Annalen der Hydrogrophie und Mimtimen Metmoit^e, \oL iKl, pp. 34 S- 54 ' 
388*^5 (Berlin, 1903); and C- E. Brooks, TTic MctearDlogy of Ocean Islsnd during 
the Period 1905-1916^, Quarterly Journal of the ^feteorolegiral Society^ 

voL VI.IV , pp. 30-3 (London, 1918)- Vegetation and fBuiu are briefly described by 
C. \ 1 . Woodford, "The Gilbert Isl^ds^, pp, 346-^0, GtCgropinmi JournaJ, v'ol. VI 
(London, 1393); C, HedlQ^ ‘The AloU of Funafuti, Ellice Group,' AfnitDirt of the 
Auilraiian Almeurn^ voL m, parr 1, pp^ i -36 (Sydney, iS9&-7)j N. A, Burges, 
^Naunj', The Science Joumaf voL XIII, pp, 30-5 (Sydney, 193-J-)n Coosts ate dealt 
with Lq detail in the Adtairalty Pacific IsUmd$ PiYor, voL 11 (London* iqji; with 
supplement, 194:3); the L nired States Hydrographic Office Sailiitg Directiom for 
the Pacific Itlands^ voL 11 (5 th etL, Washington, 1940); and the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Colony Satiing ^restiots on Navigation in and btfaeen the Isiandi and 
AtolU nf the Glfiert Group, compiled by Captain G, H. Heyen (Su^'a, 19J?}- 
Material for the h*stOry‘ of the artl IS very scattered, but the best accounts, apart 
from suminaries in the publications rnentloned in the first paragraph of this note, 
are: C, 3 tl. Woodford, "The Gilbert Islands', Geogroph^al Joumaf voL VI, pp* 
333-50 (London, 1895); and P. Hambruch, 'Natiru', ErgAnusst der Sadste^Expedi- 
fitin i^to, II: ElJmogriipAiV, B. M^oneeien, Ed. I, Halbband t, pp* r-s i 
(Hamburg, 1914)* Other sources include 1 Capt. W. H. Marghali, Report oit EUice, 
Gilbert, ManhoU. and Caroline lilartds (Sydney, 1G81); G. Turner, Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago, pp. a3o-304 (London, 1S84); W* Wyatt G ill, Jottinsis front the 
Pacific, pp, II-Z3 (London, 1885): Rcberr Louis Stevenson, In the South StOi, 
pp. 138-330 (privately printed, 1690; EverTnnan ed., London, 1925)1 Mr^. Edge- 
worth David, Funafuti (London, 1899); Western Pacific hy Mr. Artloir 

Mahc^ey on a Vttit io the Gilbert and Eilke Jttands, 1909 (C 4 . 499^. London, 
1910). 

Accounts of the native people and Ehcir culture include: C. Hedley, ‘^Ettmolagy 
of Funafuti', .Vffmotrj of the Amtralum .Museum, vol* ttr, part 4, pp. 229-304 
(Sydney, 7896-7); H, E, and H. C. hluude, ^Adaption in the Gilbert lalanda', 
Jounial of the Polynesian Society, s'Oil. xl, pp. 215-35 (Wellington, 1931): H. E. 
and H. C. hlaude, 'Social Organization of Banaba', j^ouirrai the Polynesian 
.SocMfy. vol, XU. pp. 262-301 (Wellington, 1932); .A. Grimble, 'Canoea in the 
Gilbert Islands', Journal of the Royal Anihropolosical Institute, vol. LIV, pp. tOT-29 
(London, 1924)—and other papers in this Journoi-, A. Grimhlc, ■Gilbertcae 
Astronomy', Journal of the P^ynesum Society, vol. XL, pp. 197-224 (Wellington, 
1931); A. Grimble, ^MiHrationa of u Pandanus People’, Polynesian Society Memoir, 
no. 12 (Wellington, 1933-4); Kennedy, 'Field Notes on rhe Culture of 

Valtupu, Ellice Islands', P^yncsian Society Afemoir, no. 9 (Wellington, 1931); 
P, Hambruch, ‘Nauru', Ergehnive der Sitdsf{-Expedition igo8-tpiO, II: Ethno- 
graplde, B. A/iEronerieR, Bd. T, Hbde. 1,2 (Humhurg, 1914, 1915); P. A. Kav'ser, 
‘Die Eingebomen von Nauru (Sud5ec)‘, Antltropos, Bd. xir-xiii, pp. 313-37 
(Vienna, 1917-8); P. A. Kayser, 'Die Pandanus auf Nauru', AnthropOS, Bd. XXIS, 
pp. 775-91 (Vienna, 1934 ): Camilla H. Wedgwood, "Report on Research Wort 
in Nauru Island, Central Pacific', Oeeahio, voL vi, pp. 359-91; vol. vii, pp. 1-33 
(Sydney, 1935-6, 1936-7). Lmfjuistic materia] is contained in most of the above 
publications, and in the Administration of Nauru Report of the Nauruan Language 
Committee (issued with Gdycmrjnfuf Gasette, no. 47, Nauru, 5 November 193S). 

AdmimsTration and social services are dealt with in. the ennnnl reports men¬ 
tioned above, and in the separate departmental reports from the Gilbert end Ellice 
Islands Colony, especially the Medical and Sanitary Pleport and the Ar nmtil Report 
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of tk€ Director of Educatum. Other medical infbnnadoo is cootained in S. M. 
Lambert. Health Survey of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands (Sm-a. VV. 

O’Connor. ‘Researches in the Western Pacific’, Research Afemotr Serses of the 
London School of Tropical Medicine, vol. tv, memoir 6 (Londm. 1923); P. A. 
Buxton, ’Researches in Polynesia and Melanesia’, Memoir Series of the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, no. i, a vob. (Lon^, 1927, 1928)- 
General statistical information is given in the Gilbert^and Ellice Islands Colony 
Blue Book for 1930-1 and subsequently (Su\-a). Details of London Missionary 
Society work are gi'^cn in Times of Trial, being the Decennial Report sSQt'^ tf 
the Gilbert Islands and Nauru Mission, Central Poo>ic'(Rongorongo, Beru, 1940 - 

For maps see Appeiuiix I. 
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Chapter X 

THE KERMADECS. NORFOl-K. AND LORD HO\\'E 

The Kcrmadcc Inlands—Reoul (Sunday) Island, Macauley Island, Curtia and 
Checseman Islandst Noxfolk Island: Lord Howe Island; Bibliographical NoK 

The Keimadecs, Norfolk and Lord Howe all lit well to the south 
of the islands described in other chapters of this volume. They are 
marginal to New Zealand and Australia rather than to the major 
island groups of the Western Pacific. Only on Raoul island is there 



Fir- III. Kemnadec islandt 

According lo iwent irLformaiion the provi:iion depots no longer exist. Based on 
G.SrG.S. map no. 4:^18. 


evidence of even temporary pre-European occupancy; and at the 
time of their discovery all were uninhabited. .After the establishment 
of penal settlements in New Smith Wales and on Norfolk island in 
178S the Kermadecs and Lord Howe were sighted occasionally by 
transports. It was the estabhshment of whaling, however, which 
first gave them a place m the economic life of the Pacific and led to 
the first settlement of Lord Howe island and Raoul island. Today 
they are of no great commercial value. Norfolk island is, however, 
a station on the trans-Pacific cable from Banfield (Vancouver island) 
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to Australia and New Zealand; and they all have some importance 
for the study of weather conditions in connection ivith Pacific air 
services. 

THE KERMADEC ISLANDS 

The Kermadec islands lie between lat. 29® lO" and 31® 50' s and 
long, 177“ 45' and 179® 00* They comprise: Raoul (or Sunday) 
island, with an area of about 7,000 acres; AIacauley,jCurtis and 
Cheeseman islands, much smaller in size; and L Esperance rock, 
small, rugged and uninhabitable. The islands lie wdl off all regular 
shipping routes. Vessels bound from Auckland to Rarotonga or Suva 
normallv approach them most nearly, but they pass about 150 miles 
to the 4 st and 300 miles to the west respectively. The Kermadecs 
were annexed to New' Zealand in 1S87. Their only inhabitants at the 



Fig. 111. Curtia island crawr 

From iha north-west, ahowin^ the brokcn-down walls on the seawtwd side. Based 
on S. I^rcy Smith, K'ffmadtt: Itlanih .. . , p-. ^ (Wellulgtpn, loS?)- 

present time comprise the staff of a government radio-meteorological 
station. 

Physical Ge(xjr,«*hy (Fig, iii) 

The Kermadec islands are all of volcanic origin. They arc situated in 
the zone of volcanic activity w'hich stretches roughly north-north¬ 
east from the Bay of Plenty, in Xeiv Zealand, to Tonga and Samoa. 
Several severe eruptions and earthquakes have been recorded over 
the past eighty years. In 1872 mud, stones and pumice w^ere scattered 
widely over Raoul island by an eruption. At the same time a sandy 
islet w^as formed in Denham bay. For some time this was large 
enough to give useful protection to visiting ships, but gradually it 
was washed a^vay. Detailed obser-vations in 1908 showed minor 
seismic disturbances occurring at intervals of roughly a month. On 
Raoul island steam escapes at several points in the cliffs round 
Denham bay and warm water oozes through the sand on the north 
coast; and on Curtis island there are many fumaroles (Fig. i iz). 
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Climate 

In sumiuer the cliitiAte of the Kermadecs is, on the wholcj fine 
and settled, with, light or modemte easterly winds. In winter it is 
often unsettled, owing to disturbances passing over the islands in 
an easterly direcaon. Gales — most frequently from the west—occur 
at all seasons,, but on not more than three days a month in summer 
and abc daj-s in winter. Temperatures are slightly higher than those 
of northern Xew' Zealand. On E.aoul island the average for February 
is 72* F. Detailed records obtained for the period Februaiy-October 
1908 showed an average monthly temperature varying between 
60° F, for August and 74" F. for February. In February' the absolute 
maximum and minimum were 85® F. and 63* F. and the mean daily 
range to"* F.; corr^ponding figures for August were 70® F. and 46^ F. 
and the range 12“ Rainfall is heavy. During the period February- 
October 1908 it amounted to 66 in. The late spring and summer 
(November to February') are generally comparatively dry and the 
late autumn and winter (May to August) rather w'et. The lowest 
average monthly fall is in November (2 in.) and the highest in May 
(7 in.); but there is considerable variation from year to year. The 
average relative humidity on Raoul island is about 74 per cent. 

Vegetation 

At one time the larger islands were probably completely covered 
with sub-tropical rain forest and evergreen scrub, but the introduc¬ 
tion of goats and the anivai of large numbers of non-indigenous 
weeds have brought about great changes in the vegetation. The non¬ 
native flora has not actually ousted the native, but it has taken pos¬ 
session of the ground wherever original forest or scrub has been 
cleared. 

The indigenous flora of the Kermadecs is generally similar to 
that of northern New' Zealand, but there is a still closer resemblance 
to that of Norfolk and Lord How'e islands, with which the group 
seems to form a natural botanical province. About 114 native 
species of flowering plants and ferns are known, of which about a 
tenth are endemic. 

A large part of Raoul island is still forest-covered. Up to a height 
of 700-1,000 ft. the forest is mainly formed by the tree Mefrosideros 
vitiosa, w'hich with its dark green foliage has a sombre and mono¬ 
tonous appearance except in November and December, when its 
scarlet flowers make a blaze of colour. It grows about 60 ft. tall. 
Tree ferns and smaller broad-leaved evergreen trees form a second 
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Storey beneath. There is a rather scanty undergro^^th of small ferns, 
grasses and a few other herbaceous plants. In well-sheltered places 
there are picturesque groves of Rhopalojtyla Baueri, a palm knorm 
elsewhere only from Norfolk island. Before the goats came, several 
trees now very raie were common, and the undergrowth was probably 
much thicker than it now' is. 

On the higher ground, such as parts of the crater ridge, a different 
t)'pe of forest is met with—damper and more varied than that at a 
lower altitude. Aleiroml^os is no longer the dominant tree and the 
mixture of species gives a greater variety of shades of green. Epi¬ 
phytic ferns and mosses, which are not conspicuous in the low-land 
forest, gTOiv everywhere in masses. Tree ferns grow in places 
to a height of 65 ft. and a thickness of 6 ft. or more, and the palm 
Rhopalostylis is itckly scattered among the other trees. 

Other types of native vegetation w'hich cover a smaller proportion 
of the island than the forest are: the scrub of ngmo {Myoporum 
laetum), which forms a belt on the coast just above high-w’ater mark; 
the close-growing tussocks of the sedge I^Ianscus, on the talus at the 
foot of the sea cliffs; and a community of rushes and bulrushes in 
sw'ampy ground in Denham bay and elsewhere. ^Vhc^e the forest 
was destroyed in the eruption of 187^^ ^ vegetation sprang up 
on the pumice tuff, consbring mainiy of shrubs, among which the 
tutu {Conatia sarmenlosa) is the most conspicuous. 

The vegetation of introduced plants b of tw-o kinds. In the clearings 
about,Denham bay the ground b covered by Ageratttm conyzoideSt a 
blue-flowered plant belonging to the Compositae family. On the 
terraces* low flats and the adjoining crater-ridge there are dense 
growths of the buffalo grass {Stenotaphrtm a-6 ft. high, 

which are avoided even by the goats and are so thickly intertwined 
that it b impossible to walk over them. 

Macauley island was probably originally covered not by forest 
but by scrub like that now- found on the coast of Raoul bland* and 
by tussock. Whalers burnt the scrub, and the goats they left behind 
have destroyed all woody plants except in a fevr inaccessible places. 
Most of the island b now covered with a parched and close-cropped 
turf of the intrcxluced grass Pefypogon m^nspeliemis. The north¬ 
east comer b quite bare. 

Fauna 

The only indigenous mammal is a small grey rat. w'hich is said now 
to be much reduced in numbers. Sheep, pigSi goats and cals were 
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introduced into Raoul island by settlers. The first have now probably 
all been removed, and the second, always few in number, were 
formerly confined by the cliffs to the flat land round Denham bay. 
ITie goa:t5 have multiplied exceedingly. In 1935 it was estimated 
that there were about 3,000 on the island. Cats also have greatly 
increased. Land birds are now vciy' few, owing to the depredations 
of the cats. Most are very similar to species found in Xew Zealand. 
Large numbers of sea birds breed on the smaller Islands of the group. 
The principal kinds are albatross, gannet and mutton bird (a 
shearwater). The last is by far the most numerous and very tame. 
It lays its egg^ on the ground, and the young, which can easily be 
Caught, are cooked for food. The fiesh is not unpalatable, though 
somewhat oily. Turtle and many kinds of fish are abundant oif the 
coast. The former do not breed there but go north to warmer 
climates, 

HtSTORV “ 

'I'he Kermadecs were visited by at least one of the canoes in the 
great migration of the Maori from the Society islands to Xew 
Zealand in the middle of the fourteenth century. The voyagers 
named them Rangitahua, but they did not settle permanently. The 
European discovery of Macatdey and Curtis islands was bv Lieut. 
W'atts, of the transport Lady Penrhyti, in 17SS, and of Raoul island 
and L'Esperance rock by the French navigator D’Entrecasteaux in 
^793- The latter gave the group its present name in honour of one 
of his captains, Huon Kermadec. Three years after D^Entrecasteaux, 
Raven, of the transport BriianmUj sighted Raoul and, believing it 
to be a new^ discoverj', named it Sunday island, by which name it 
has until recently been most generally knowm. Dumont d'Lfrville 
passed through the group in 1827, and the ships of the United States 
Exploring Expedition, under Wilkes, did so in 1S40. The islands 
were suixeyed in 1S54 by Captain Denham of ILM.S, Herald. 

Long before the latter date, however, the waters surrounding the 
Kermadecs had begun to be frequented by whale ships. Raoul 
island ^vas used by them as a depot where mail could be left to be 
picked up by any ves^l homew’ard bound; and from time to time 
sailors had hied ashore there. Such calls provided the opportunity 
for energetic settlers to build up a lucrative trade in supplying pro¬ 
visions to the ships. In 1837 tivo Europeans with experience of 
Pacific trading decided to settle on Raoul for this purpose. They 
brought with them Samoan wives, built substantial houses of reeds. 
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and began the cultivation of the soU. They supplied potatoes and 
other vegetables and firewood to the whalers and cut a road from the 
shore to the lagoon to enable the visitors to obtain water. After some 
yearsT however, they; tired of their isolation, and in 1S48 the isl^d 
was again without inhabitants. About two years later an American 
settler arrived. In 1851 he was joined by a party from Nevr Zealand, 
consisting mainly of Alaori, and the businss of supplying the 
whalers was resumed. 

Apart from quarrels among the settlers, affairs proceeded un- 
evenifullv for some ten years. Then, about 1861, a labour raider 
bound for Callao put into the island. Typhoid had broken out 
among the Tokelau islanders, over 200 in number, who were on 
board. They were all put ashore, where they were left to die. In the 
ensuing epidemic more than half the settlers also lost their lives. 
The remainder abandoned the island. 

From this time Raoul island was occupied only for short periods 
until 1878. On several occasions the setders left because of the 
violence of volcanic activity. In the latter year, however, Thomas 
bell, a trader from Samoa, arriv'ed with his family, intending to 
develop trade with the whalers on a considerable scale. But by this 
time the whaling grounds in the vicinity of the group w'ere largely 
worked out. The Bell family turned their attention to the breeding 
of sheep and remained on the island until 1914. 

Despite the fertility of the soil, economic activity in the Kenmdtcs 
has thus always been on a very small scale. But their isolated position, 
far off any important trade route, has not made them necessarily 
uniinportant strategically. In 1S85 the ^ew Zealand government, 
fearing the'possibility of their falling into the hands of a hostile 
Power, urged their annexation. Great Britain acquiesced, and in 
July 1SS6 Captain Cbyton, of H.M.S. Diamond^ proclaimed British 
sovereignty at Denham bay. In the foUow'ing year the group tvas 
handed over to New Zealand for admimstratjon. 


Recent Occupation 

In 1926 and again in 1935 small parties set out from Auckland to 
setde on Raoul Island, with the intention of exporting oranges and 
other fruit- But, owing to the difficulty^ in maintaining communica¬ 
tions, they met with little success. On the latter occasion it was 
found also that goats had destroyed the greater number of fruit 
trees by ring-barking them. 
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During the of 1914-18^ the group was used by Count von 
Luckner, commander of the raider W&ijf as a place of refuge after 
hjs escape from imprisonment in New Zealand. Other similarly 
isolated islands^ such as Easter (vol. Il, pp. 71-2}, were also resorted 
to by Germans at that time. For this and other reasons, the New 
Zealand government regards it as undesirable that private settlers 
should be admitted. jMost of Raoul island, which is alone suitable 
for settlement, has for some years been a resen^e \ and the remaining 
privately owned lands have recently been acquired and added to it. 
The only inhabitants at the present time are the staff of a government 
radio^meteorological station^ established primarily to assist in the 
planning and operation of trans-Pacific air services. They live in a 
settlement near Fleetwood bluff* and run a small farm to supply 
their own needs. 

Raoul Island 

Raoul island {lat. 29'’ 16" s* long, tyf 53' w) has a coast-line of 
about 20 miles and an area of 7,260 acres. It is roughly triangular 
in shape, writh Denham bay forming a deep bight in the west coast, 
I’he centre of the island consists of a crater tf miles long and is 

miles wide. The floor of this crater is m places only 40 ft, above 
sea level. Its walls are generally over 1*000 ft. high and rise at one 
point, Moumoukai, to 1*723 ft. On the north aide, however, they fail 
as low as iSo ft. Spurs and ridges radiate from the crater rim, ending 
usually in abrupt cliffs and bluffs. The largest area of flat land is 
behind Denham bay. It eictends for about miles along the coast 
and has an average width of about 200 yd. There are smaller flat 
areas to the east and w'est of Fleetwood bluff and at one or iwo other 
points. But the major part of the surface of the island Is made up of 
sharp ridges and deep gullies. 

The soil is formed of decomposed pumice tuff and andesite lava, 
mixed with fine vegetable mould. It is very rich. But owing to its 
being excessively porous there 13 a lack of surface water and an 
absence of any si;sable streams. In the floor of the crater are three 
freshwater lakes. There is also a small lake,' in which the w'ater is 
shghtly saline, near the shore of Denham bay. 

Except in Denham bay and on either side of Fleetwood bluff, 
where there are beaches, high cliffs or bluffs rise directly from the 
shore. The best landings are at Fishing rock, I mile north of Ravner 
point, and at the north end of Denham bay; landing is also possible 
in Boat cove, near Nash point, but it is dangerous, owing to the 
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absence of a beach- many points off the coast there are rocks with 
.2 fathoms or less o\’er them, on which the sea breaks. Anchorage is 
possible, however, on ah sides of the isbnd, on a bottom of sand. 
The anchorages most used lie between Rayner and Wilson points, 
about i mile south of Meyer island, on the east coast, in 14-18 
fathoms, and about 1J miles south of Hutchison bluff, on the west 
coast, in 12 fathoms. 

The Herald islets, a group of eight islets and rocks, lie between 
I and 2 miles east of Raoul island. All are barren ejecept Meyer 
island, the largest of them, which has an area of about 30 acres* 
This possesses a rich soil and supports a vigorous growth of trees* 
Landing is possible on the west side. All the islets are breeding 
places for great numbers of sea birds. 

AIacauley Island 

Macaule>' island, the second largest of the group, lies aJbout 65 miles 
south-south-w^est of Raoul. It is roughly circular, with an area of 
about 760 acres. The highest point is mount Haszard (780 ft.), at 
the western end, and from it the land slopes gently down tow-ards 
the east. The soil is a rich volcanic loam. It is covered with a smooth 
sward of grass, interspersed with occasional clumps of bushes; and 
large numbers of goats find sustenance on the island. The shore is 
backed on all sides by cliffs, ranging from 600 ft. in height in the 
west to about 200 ft. in the east. They arc scalable at Lava cascade. 
Landing is possible in Sandy bay, w'hich is sheltered by Haszard 
islet, a high rock about J mile off the east coast. A depot for shlp- 
WTccked mariners was formerly maintained near Lava cascade, but 
when last visited (in 1937) it was. in ruins. 


Curtis and Cheeseman Islands 

These two Islands lie close together, separated by Stella passage, 
about I mile w'ide, some 20 miles south of Macaulcy island. Cheese- 
man is a barren rock, supporting only a growth of ice-plant, and 
rnhabhed by sea birds. Curtis is larger, ivith an area of about 130 
acres. . In the w^est of the island there is a crater (Fig. 112), which 
sends forth a considerable amount of steam from numerous funna- 
roles scattered over its floor. In the north-w'est the crater walls 
are broken down, and a warm stream drains into the sea in Mac¬ 
donald cove* in all other parts of the island cliffs rise perpendicularly 
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from the shore to a height of from 400 to 450 ft. Landing is possible 
in easterly and southerly weather in Macdonald cove, A depot for, 
shipwrecked mariners \vas formerly maintained here, but^ like that 
on Macanley island, it is reported to be now in ruins, 

L’Esperance Rock 

L’Espiranee rock, known a$ Blind or French rock to the whalers who 
formerly frequented the seas surrounding it, is charted as 53 miles 
south of Curtis island, but in 1939 it was reported to lie about S miles 
further to the north. It is barren and desolate, rising steeply from the 
sea to its summit, which is at a height of about 445 ft. 

NORFOLK ISL.^XD 

Norfolk island (Fig. 113) Hes in lat, 29^04's, long. 167® 56' E, It is 
roughly 5 miles long amd 3 miles wide, with a total area of 8^528 acres, 
and is about 920 miles east of Sydney, It i$ a dependency of the 
Commonwealth of .Australia, knot™ officially as the Territory of 
Norfolk Island. It is of considerable importance as the station w^here 
the Trans-Pacific cable from Vancouver, via Fanning island and Suva, 
dirides, part continuing to .Australia and part to New Zealand, 

Ptrs'siCAL Geography 

Norfolk bland is largely of volcanic formation, consisting of flows 
of basalt lava lying horizontally and overlaid in most places by a deep 
bed of lateritic soil, Tn the south, near Kingston, a bed of limestone 
runs inland for a distance of ^ mile. 

In general the island consists of rolling parkland with an altitude 
varying from 400 to 500 ft., but rising in the north-west corner to 
the twin peaks of mount Pitt (1,044 i>02S ft, respectively). 

Streams are few' and insignificant, but they have cut valleys or 
ravines 50 ft. d^p or more. Flooding occurs in places where vegeta¬ 
tion has overgrown the shallower gullies $0 that they cannot carry off 
the occasional heavy rains. 

Coasts (Plates 55-57) 

While the coast has no deep indentations^ it is irregular, with many 
bays divided By small promontories, ,Almost everywhere the shore¬ 
line is faced with steep cliffs rising to between 300 and 400 ft. on the 
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north and west sides and to about 200 ft. elsewhere. Bat round 
Kingston and near Cascade landing the ground slops in a series of 
maturely eroded and dissected dovii*nIands to the shore. Gently 
shelving beaches occur at Sydney bay (where Kingston is situated), 
east of cape Hunter, and at Cascade bay. 
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Kig. 113. Norfolk'isbnd 

Tli« builC'Up arta in ihe serilnncnc of KEngstori ia ahoTViTi appraximuyb^ by 
dt;}gomil shading. Bu-^ on.; <i) Admirnliy ctert no. mo; (aj G.S.G.S. map 
no. 4317. 

Offshore the coast is studded with numerous isolated rocks and 
with patches of coral reef extending about 880 yd. seaward at the 
Aridest point, off cape Hunter* In general the coral is being broken 
down, as also are the cliffs, by wave action j and it is only in Sydney 
bay—protected slightly by Phillip island—that there is any con¬ 
tinuous reef. There the cotal forms a barrier reef enclosing a narrow 
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kgoon about 1,500 yd, long, with a boat passage 5 ft, deep at high 
water and a sandy beach in EmDy bay at its eastern end* 

To the South of Norfolk lie Phillip and Nepean islands. Neither 
is normally inhabited. Nepean b a small islet about ^ mile south of 
Kingston, It is of Limestone formation and is surrounded by a coral 
' reef. It rises to a height of about 105 ft* Phillip island, 3 miles south 
of Norfolk, is of volcanic formation* It has a length from east to west 
of about li miles and rises to a height of 930 ft. in the extreme south, 
where steep diSs and screes fall away m the sea* There are low^ 
cliffs round most of the rest of the island, and it Is fringed by a coral 
reef j but landing can be effected in a small bay, where there are rocks 
and some sand. The island is practically bare of vegetation* There 
were formerly numerous rabbits, but in recent years an attempt has 
been made to exterminate them. A hut was built on the island in 1937 
for the use of the forestry officer when he was undertaking this work. 

Anchorages and Landings 

There is no good or wdll-protected anchorage off Norfolk island. 
Ships lie about ^ mile offshore either in Sydney bay, in from 10 to 
12 fathoms, or opposite Cascade bay. Visual signals are hoisted from 
the signal station near Kingston, advising approaching ships w'hcre 
to anchor* 

Norfolk island is badly provided with landings and in storm'y 
weather it is difficult to get ashore. La Perouse, wfro sighted the 
island in 17S8, could not find a landing at all, and Lieut. King, when 
he arrived to settle the island in the same year, took 5 days to find a 
landing place. 

The regular landings are at Kingston and Cascade, but landing 
can be made if occasion demands in Bali bay where there are steps, 
in Duncombe bay, and at Headstone where concrete steps have 
recently been built. There is a path leading up the cliff to the cable 
station at Anson bay, but anchorage is prohibited there owing to the 
risk of fouling submarine cables. At Cascade landing, which is most 
frequently used, the original landing rock has been improved by 
concrete work to form a jetty for boats to come alongside and a 
power-operated derrick has been installed. At Kingston there is a 
stone jetty at the west end of the barrier reef. This is also equipped 
with a small power-operated crane* A boat passage at the east end 
of the reef leads to a shelving beach in Emily bay. No ships come 
alongside either of these Jetties but lie ^ mile offshore and discharge 
into boats. 
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Climate (Fig, 114) 

Norfolk island lies outside the trade wind belt. In summer w^Inds 
are predominantly from the east; at other times they are very 
variable. During five years’ observations, winds of gale force opccurred 
on an average of 11 days in a year, but over most of the year the 
island enjoys moderate breezes. Considerable periods of fine and 
settled weather occur from November to Febmary, During the 
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Kig. 114. Norfotk island: unip«riaTurc and^ramEdi 
Based on Atatralia Pilot (jTd editk^), vg]. ill, p. ±46 (London, 1:936). 


remainder of the year they are not infrequent, though least common 
and of shortest duration from May to September. Average monthly 
temperature varies from 61® F, in July and August to 73® F. in 
Januarv' and February. Mean daily variation is from 5^° F, to 65“ F, 
in July and from 67® F. to 70® F. in January, The lowest temperature 
ever recorded (46® F.) was in August, and the highest (89® F,) in 
January. Rainfall is light, amounting on an average to 53 in. a year. 
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with most rain occurring from ^May to July. Over 6 in* have fallen 
in a single day in both March and October. On the other hand, in an 
exceptional year, 1937-S, only q in. of rain feU between September 
and March. 

ti'aier Supply. Wells can be dug only with difficulty in the bteritic 
soil. The inhabitants are mainly dependent on rain water. 

Vegeiation 

Norfolk island is chiefly famous botanical!y as the home of the 
Norfolk island pine (Arauenria exceba)^ which because‘of its beauti- 
full3' S3'mmetrical growth has become a favourite ornamental tree 
for indoor cultivation in England and out of doors in warmer climates. 
The flora of the island is closely related to that of Lord Howe island 
and the Kermadecs and more chstantly to that of Neiv Zealand, with 
which it shares a considerable number of species m common. In all 
some 208 species of flow'ering plants and ferns have been found, 
man\* of which are endemic. 

At the time of its discovery in 1774 the island was described as 
being entirely wooded 'w ithout a single acre of clear land'. The forest 
consisted of various broad-leaved evergreen trees, in addition to tree 
ferns, the pine and the graceful palm Eh&palostylb Baueri (ncnv knowm 
as m'Jiau by the islanders, the popular name of a closely related New- 
Zealand species). The trees were bound together with creepers, but 
the forest w^ free from undergrowiih except near the shore, where 
there w'ere so many shrubs and low^-growing plants that it w^as 
di ffi cult to penetrate. 

Colonbation and the development of agriciilture have made great 
changes in the island. Many native species have become rare and at 
least one entirely extinct. The forest has become reduced to mere 
vestiges (called *the stick* b3' the islanders), its place being taken by' 
grassland and thickets of introduced bushes. The Norfolk island pine 
is still a striking feature of the landscape^ the seeds being collected 
for export, but the gigantic specimens of former days, some nearly 
200 ft. high, are no longer seen. Weeds, many of European origin, 
are now' abundant everywhere and grow with incredible luxuriance, 
rhreatening to overwhelm W'hat is left of the native vegetation; four 
of the most troublesome are the * tobacco' and another species of 
Solatiumj Cassia Laevigata (the *acacia' of the island) and a red salvia. 
Some cultivated plants, for example the lemon and the two kinds of 
guava, have run wQd and are now serious pests. 

The common pasture grass ts the introduced Cyuodon dactylon^ 



PlaM 55- Philisp snd Xeptnn islands 

Phillip island, the larger of the t^vo. liw about three miles sooth of island. The 

photcSmiph W 3 S taken BWv Bridge, about i mile east of KmRston. The trees m the 
tdreground arc Norfolk island pines. 



Plate 5 &. Nurfolk ialund from the flit 

In ihc foreground is Steel's point. In the distance, pn the right, are the ttviit peaks of 
mount Pitt. On the horizon, on the left of the photograph, can be seen a line of breakt^ 
in the vicinity of Kingston, The photograph sho^va clearly the peneral character or the 
coa^t and of the gently rolling land of the interior. 



t^luEc 57, NorfoStt island 

titcail The sumtTvpe of Doasial sccnerj as is ahoTin in 
If 11 - ‘ ^ shore. In the v^aemuon of the COUrttn- behind the 

,NortT>lk. island ptne i* prornmtni, riBinH Tve]l uhot e other trees. 



PtoM 58. Kingston^ Norfolk isLTOii 
A general view of ihe settlement from the north-east. 
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which provides exccllcm fodder. Useful plants native to the island 
Ladude the New Zealand flax (Pk^nmum temx), the kuirajong tree 
(IViksttotmia aaitrail^)^ the bark of which makes good rope, and 
the ironwood {Oi^a apetala^ a kind of wild olive), a very hard and 
durable timber. The pine has been ruthlessly exploited; the wood is 
used for making shingles, but it is not very durable out of doors. 

Fauna 

Sea birds are plentiful. In 1790 the settlers and convicts on the 
island lived for five months very^ largely upon the flesh and eggs of 
the mutton bird, which then nested in great numbers on the slopes 
of mount Pitt, k^Tiales visit the coasts of the island at certain seasons, 
and there is abundance of good fish. The introduced fauna includes 
horses, cattle, pigs, poultiy' and rabbits. According to a census of 
livestock in 1941, there were then on the island 579 horses, 1,624 
head of cattle and 357 sheep, besides other animals. 

History 

Norfolk island was discovered in 1774 by Cook, who landed there 
and found it uninhabited. The tall straight pines and Xew' Zealand 
flax in w'hich it abounded, however, gave.it prospective importance 
as a depot for the supply of masts and cordage for shipping. When 
plans were being drawn up thirteen years later for a pend colony on 
the neighbouring coast of Australia, provision w'as included for the 
settlement of Norfolk. 

Soon after the arrival of the ‘first fleet' in Port Jackson in lySS, a 
^lall party of soldiers and convicts was despatched to Norfolk 
island, under the command of Lieut. Philip Gidley King. The 
settlement prospered. Under King's eneigetic leadership extensive 
cultivation of the land was undertaken, and the results compared 
more than favourably with those obtained on the mainland. Bv 
October 179^ there were 104 free settlers on the island in addition 
to convicts; by 1B04 the number had growm to about 1,000. But the 
absence of adequate anchorages and the shortage of shipping made 
the lentenance of communication with the mainland difficult; and 
this isolation in turn made the island unpopular with most of the 
troops stationed there and created a serious risk of revolt among the 
convicts. Further, the terly hopes of dev^eloping trade in flax and 
timber had been disappointed. In 1804 two new settlements were 
founded in Van Diemen’s Land; and, to proride them rapidly with 
an adequate population, an order was made for ihe transfer to them 
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of all the free sealers on Xorfblk. Four years later the removal of the 
convicts also was undertaken. By 1813 Norfolk tsbnd had been 
completely abandoned. 

For thirteen years only occasional w'halers Landed on the island. 
But in r8z6 it was reoccupied as a place of detention for con%icts 
guilty of fresh crimes during the period of their original sentences. 
This time the island was developed as a penal settlement only. In 
1841 the population was of whom no ft^ver than 1,831 vvere 

under detention. These prisoners were, in general, of a very' hardened 
type; and the island became notorious for the acts of brutality' com- 
miaed by them or by their guards. An agitation grew up for improve¬ 
ment of conditions and, eventually, for the abandonment of the 
settlement. The laaer was carried out in 1853. 

Plans had already been made for the future of Norfolk. It was to 
become the new home for the people of Pitcairn, who wished to be 
moved from their isolated situation (vol. II, p. S3). In 1S56 the 
noigration was carried out. The new setUers numbered 194 persons, 
of whom betw'een 40 and 50 later returned to Pitcairn. The de¬ 
scendants of the remainder form the major part of the present 
population. 

Amongst those who had interested themselves in the welfare of 
the Pitcairn islandeis was George .Augustus Sehvyn, Bishop of New 
Zealand and founder of the MelanCsian Mission. To Selwyn and his 
coadjutors Norfolk seemed admirably suited to become the mission 
headquarters and the site of a college for the training of native 
teachers. They obtained official consent to the proposal, and the 
mission remained on Norfolk from 186& until 1919, when a move 
was made to the Solomon islands. 

fn 1844 control of Norfolk island had passed from New South 
Wales to Vin Dieman’s Land. After the arrival of the Pitcairn 
islanders a further change was made. 'Norfolk island was created a 
separate Crown Colony, under the control of the Governor of New 
South Wales. A simple code of laws was drawn up, and the in¬ 
habitants were then left to govern themselves. Not until 1S95 was 
an outsider appointed to rule the island and act as magistrate. About 
this laaer ytsir the broader question of its relation to neighbouring 
British territories was much discussed. New Zealand urged that the 
island be placed under its jurisdiction; but in London it was con¬ 
sidered that the existing ties with the Austrahan colonies should not 
be severed. In 1914 Norfolk became a Territory of the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia. 
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People 

Population 

The population of Norfolk isLmd at the census of 5933 was 1^231. 
By 1912 it w’as estmiaicd to have fallen to 79S. During the intervening 
years the small natural increase was far more than counteracted, by 
an excess of departures over arri%^als. This emigration was caused 
primarily by the economic difhculd^ of the island (p. 404); since 
the outbreak of w’ar enlistment in the armed forces has led to still 
further departures. 

Settlement 

The majority of the people live on their agricultural holdings, 
which are scattered throughout the island. Their houses are of wood, 
roofed with corrugated iron, and usually containing four or five 
rooms; furnishings are simple, though many families pcesess a piano 
and a sewung machine. The only concentration of settlement is at 
Kingston (Plate 5S) i a number of stone buildings erected with convict 
labour still remain standing. Outside Kingston perhaps the most 
notable building is St Bamabas church, on the site- of the former 
Melanesian Mission headquarters; its pews are inlaid with mother^ 
of-peorh and its window's were designed by Burne-Jones. 

Fhy^'cal Type 

In 1942 only one of the originai immigrants from Pitcairn was 
stUl living; but the descendants of the Pitcairn islanders still con¬ 
stitute the major part of the population. .Among them there is still 
some trace of their partly Tahitian ancestry. But intermarriage with 
more recent settlers from Australia and Xew' Zealand has already 
made it less evident; and many of them could be taken by those 
unacquainted with the physical characteristics of their anc^tors for 
persons of w'holly European descent. 

Language anti Culture 

During the last twenty years there have been considerable changes 
in both the language and the general culture of the isbnders. The 
original immigrants from Pitcairn and those bom on Norfolk during 
the early years retained till the end of their lives many of the old ways. 
Among themselves they spoke the peculiar Pitcairn dialect, a debased 
form of English Compounded with many Tahitian words (voL II, 
p. S4). They dressed extremely simply, and went with bare feet 
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except on Sundays; they subsisted on a very limited diet, in which 
fish, sw'eet potatoes and bananas were among the staple items;'and 
they guarded their isolation tenaciously, opposing ^ attempts to 
bring new settlers to the island. 

More recently much of this has changed. Contact with the Aus¬ 
tralian mainland is not feared but sought. Both young men and young 
women often travel to Australia or Zealand to obtain work. On 
the island there is much greater interest in economic matters. Fruit 
and vegetables are produced by many for the export market, while a 
few run boarding houses or in other ways cater for the tourist traffic. 
Weekly cinema show's, tennis tournaments, dances and other social 
functions of a more or less ‘sophisticated’ kind have the support of 
the younger people. Only events such as the annual celebration of 
Bounty Day or the remnants of their austere piety (they are divided 
between the Anglican, Methodist and Seventh Day Adventist 
churches) provide a link wdth the stUl recent past. 

Administration and Social Services 
General AdministTation 

Norfolk island is governed by an Administrator responsible to the 
Department of External Territories of the Australian Commonw ealth ' 
Government. Until 193S assisted by an Executive Council, 

composed in equal numbers of nominated and of elected members. 
Since that date there has been instead an Advisor)' Council of eight 
members, all of whom are popularly elected. The civil establishment 
includes, in addition to the Administrator, an Official Socretarv and 
Collector of Customs and a small number of other officials. The 
activities of the administration include, besides normal routine 
duties, the maintenance of a meteorological station (for the benefit 
of Pacific air senTces) and of a demonstration farm. 

Late and Justice 

The law' of Australia extends to Norfolk island, and there is, in 
addition, a body of local laws. Justice is administered by the Court 
of Norfolk Isirad, a court of record with dual jurisdiction. In its 
low er jurisdiction’* when it may be presided over by Justices of the 
Peace* the court’s powers are limited to minor cases. In its ‘full 
jurisdiction’, w hich may be exercised only under the presidencv of 
the Chief Magistrate of the island, or of a judicial officer of equivalent 
or higher rank, it can bear appeals and deal with all offences. Appeal 
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lies from the court, sitting in its 'full jurisdiction’',, to the High Court 
of Australia. 

Finanee 

The only revenue of Norfolk island, when it first became a Crown 
Colony, was the interest on a trust fund created for the benefit of 
the then newiy arrived Pitcaim islanders. Though circumstances have 
since changed greatly, public revenue continues to be paid into the 
NorfoUi Island Trust Fund Account and public expenditure to be 
met from it. Taxes consist primarily of customs duties. There is no 
income tax, but every male resident bet^veen the ages of 21 and 55 
years is liable to 15 days^ unpaid work a year^ or to payment at the 
rate of 6s. a day in lieu. Interest on investments, profit on the sale 
of liquor (which is a government monopoly), and a grant from the 
commomvealth government are the other principal sources of income. 
Expenditure is mainly upon salaries. In the year 1939-40 revenue 
(including the commonvvealth grant) was 957 and e.\penditure 
£14,128. 

Land Timurs 

More than half the total area of the islands was alienated in former 
years in freehold grants to the Pitcaun islanders and their descendants 
and to the Melanesian Mission, Present policy b to grant only the 
leasehold of lands remaining to the Crown. Leases are for 2S years. 
It Is the aim of the administration to stimulate agiicuitural produc¬ 
tion, and for this purpose various conditions as to cultivation of the 
land are attached. 

Social Services 

T he climate of Norfolk island is, in general, an extremely healthy 
one, though too damp for those suffering front complaints of the 
lungs. Malaria and other tropical diseases are absent. A government 
medic^ officer is stationed on the island. A cottage hospital w'as 
established in 1927 and equipped for radiography, it receives a 
government subsidy * hrom time to time the administration has made 
specialist services available to the people^ by arranging for visits to 
the island by Australian medical men. 

Education is free and compulsory^ to the age of 13 years. There are 
two government schools-—one at .\'lJddlegate and the other near the 
cable station at .Anson bay—which provide primarv' and secondary 
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education. Their combined roll is between roo and 150. Teachers are 
obtained by ^condment from New South Wales, 

^Vhen the Pitcairn bladders came to Norfolk they brought their 
own pastor with them, but they and their descendants have gradually 
attached themselves to larger religious bodies. At present there are 
AngUcan, Seventh Day Adventist and Methodist churches on the 
bland. 

Economics 

Until Norfolk bland was incorporated in the Commonwealth of 
Australia in 1914, il was virtually excluded from what was poten¬ 
tially the roost important market for its produce. At the same time 
the traditional manner of life of the people protdded little incentive 
to strenuous or highly organized economic activity. Fish, wild pigs 
and pigeons were plentifirl; fruit and vegetables could be easily 
grown; and sufficient money for the purchase of tea, sugar, flour and 
kerosine could be obtained by whaling at the proper season of the 
year. Large areas of good farmland, which had been cleared of forest 
in coni.'ict times, remained uncultivated, supporting only a con¬ 
tinually spreading growth of weeds. Cattle and horses, introduced at 
an emlier time, multiplied rapidly, but were of inferior type; and the 
official policy of providing cheap grazing on common lands tended 
to perpetuate the exisrifig situation. 

At the end of the war of however, government assistance 

and the arrive of a number of netv settlers from Australia and New 
Zealand brought about a considerable growth in exports. Bananas, 
citrus fruits and bean seed were grown for the market ; and small 
qu^tities of wool and hides were also exported. Later a passion- 
fruit industry was created and a pulping factor^' established. More 
recently rung oil trees have been planted. 

Fishing has been attempted on a, commercial scale, with a view to 
supplying the Australian market; but it has not been successful. 
Just before the outbreak of the present war a syndicate was formed 
to revive the dormant w'haling industry. 

One of the principal obstacles to commercial development on 
Norfolk island has been the lack of capital. The prospects are not 
sufficiently good to attract many Australian investors. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, the islanders have formed co-operative societies; ,^t the 
present time the fruit-pulping factory is operated in thb way; and a 
co-operative dairy- factory has been in operation since 1936. 
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Trade 

The niost striking characteristic of Norfolk island trade is the 
permanent excess of imports over exports. In 1929-30, for examplej, 
2 year of great prosperity, imports were valued at X55 j® 94 3iid exports 
at only jf33^027; in the depression year of 1934-5 the figures were 
^£26,518 for imports and £8,318 for exports. This position is made 
possible principally by three factors r (i) the existence of a consider¬ 
able tourist trade; (ii) the presence among the permanent residents 
of many retired people, \^ith incomes derived from outside the 
territory; and {iii) the payment of a c?onsiderable proportion of the 
expenses of the adirunistration by grants from the commonwealth 
government. 

The major part of both export and import trade is th Australia. 
From about 1927 until 1932 there was also considerable trade with 
Xew 2 ealand. This, hoivever, has since been largely destroyed. In 
1932 New Zealand restricted the entry^ of bananas, in the interests 
of the banana industry of Samoa (voL II, pp, 648-50). Since that time 
Norfolk has suffered also in consequence of the prolonged trade 
dispute between the New Zealand and Australian governments, 
which has been coticemed primarily with products such as those the 
island has to export. As a result, regular shipping services betw'een 
Norfolk island and New Zealand have been suspended; and the 
import trade has declined along with the export. 

For many years bananas were the staple export of the island. They 
are easily grown and provide a quick return to the grower. But the 
slump in prices after 1930^ together with the restrictionist policy of 
the New Zealand government, made them much less attractive than 
they had been. The export fell from 32,003 cases in 1931-2 to 
22,836 cases in 1932-3, and to 18,285 ^^^^ses in 1933-4. trade 
has now become of negligible importance. In the year 1939-40 only 
43S cases were exported. Its place has been taken by the e.xports of 
passion fruit pulp, of which about 20O tons, amounting to 3,386 
cases, were exported by the local pulping factory' in 1939-40. The 
same factory has also begun the similar treatment of the cherry 
guava. The second industry of the island is now the raising of bean 
seed, of which about 1,500 bushels are exported annually. 

Imports follow the general pattern for a Pacific islands community, 
including textiles, some foodstuffs, tools and rnachuier}% and kerosine 
and gasoline as fuels. 
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Currency and Banking 

. Australian currency is used on the island. The only bank is a 
branch of the Commonwealth Saving Bank. There is also a post 
office order system, by which remittances may be sent to the main¬ 
land. 

~ _ Communications 

Sea communication with Norfolk island is maintained principally by 
the Bums, Philp company, which employ's a vessel continuously in 
a cargo and passenger service from Sytmey to Lord Howe island, 
Norfolk island and the New Hebrides. The normal schedule pro¬ 
vides for a voyage to Lord Howe and Norfolk alone, occupying nine 
days for the round trip, followed by one continuing to the New' 
Hebrides and occupying about eighteen days. There are also occa¬ 
sional calls by other vessels bound to or from Australian or New 
Zealand ports and, in peace time, by liners on pleasure cruises. 
.\ launch provided by the government is used to tow boats between 
ships and the landings. 

Owing to the abundance of labour in convict times, Norfolk island 
has an imusually good road system (Fig. 113). In recent years, the 
main roads have been regraded, realigned and metalled; and ^me 
new' construction has been undertaken. Horse-drawn vehicles are 
still commonly used, but there are now' also about eighty motor cars 
and trucks. 

The island has a postal service and a telephone system. There is 
telegraphic communication with .Australia and New 2 Jealand, via 
the cable station at Anson bay. There is also a W /T station on the 
island. ' 


LORD HOWT ISLAND 

Lord Howe island (lat. 31® 35's, long. 159® 04' e) lies about 450 
miles east-north-east of Sydney. For administrative purposes it 
forms part of New South Wales and is included in die political 
electorate of King. 

Physical Geography 

In shape. Lord Howe island resembles a crescent, with its concave 
side facing towards the west and enclosing a lagoon (Fig. 115). It is 
alwut 7 miles long and has an average width of about a mile. Together 
with its off-l)ing islands it is of volcanic formation. Off the coast 
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Fig- 11 Hdw« island 

According to cecctit information ihc height* of mounts ^wer and Lidgbird ^ 
2.840 ft, and 2,504 ii. respectively. The number of guesl-hcmSM on the islood 
increased consEdcrabty in recent years. Bosed 003 (t) Admiralty chart no, 35 p 
(2) NaiiorUti Gtograpint Magazine, vo]. LXVtll, p, 118 (Washmgton, 
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there are coral reefs^—the most southerly occurrence of coral m the 
world. The north end of the laland is formed by a ridge between 500 
and 700 ft, high, falling steeply to the northern shore but sloping 
more gently lovi-ards the lagoon. To the south of this is low, rolling 
country, with a sandy and fertile soil well suited to cultivation. To 
the south of this again rise mount Lidgbird {2,504 ft.) and mount 
Gower (2,840 ft.), great masses of rock, shaped like truncated 
pyramids, which dominate the landscapes of the island (Plate 59). 
These two mountains rise in steep slopes and cliffs almost from the 
shore. The principal streams of the island have their source in rocky 
gorges upoQ their sides. 

Coasts, Anchorages and Landings 

The east coast, on the outside of the ^crescent’, is for the most 
part characterized by steep cliffs, formed by heavy wave erosioD, with 
isolated off-lying rocks; but there are three short stretches of beach 
— Ned's beach. Middle beach, and a beach in BUhkenthorpe bay. 
Off the latter tw-o there are traces of coral. The west coast has the 
form of a large bay. At both ends the shore consists of cliffs, but over 
most of its length there is a gently shelving beach of white sand, 
backed in places by low' cliffs 10 ft. or less in height. A coral reef 
aw'ash at low water stretches across the mouth of the bay. The lagoon 
thus enclosed is hardy navigable for boats at low water, but has a 
general depth of about 7 ft. at high tide. There are four channels 
through the reef, of which the middle two are usable onlv at high 
w'ater. 

There is no good anchorage off the island. A foul bottom and the 
sudden shifts in the wind to which this region is subject make the 
areas with suitable depths and at a convenient distance from the 
shore unavailable. Ships anchor, when possible, on the w'est side of 
the island, in jo fathoms, south-east of Phillip island and 700 yd, 
from the reef. During south-w^esterly gales anchorage can be found 
off the east coast, about a mile east of North peat or mile from 
Middle beach. As at Norfolk island, visual signals are hoisted to 
advise ships w'here to anchor. 

In the lagoon there is a small wooden pier, with a hand-operated 
demc^ and a railway track. On the east coast there are no landing 
facilities, but boats can land at Middle beach or Ned's beach. 

There are a number of small islands lying off Lord Howe, The most 
important are: the Admiralty islets, to the north; Mutton Bird 
island and Goat island, off the east and west coasts respectively; and 











Plate 6o. Collecting palm aced, t^rd Howe island 

The men in the foreuround arc stripping the seeds from the stalks, while others arc 
climbing the palms for funher seed-bearing clusters. 



Plate 6t. The lagoon. Lord Howe island 

The northern peninsula is in the background, and the line of the reef can be picked out 
to the left of it. In the foreground is a group of islanders returning to their launch w ith 
loads of palm seed. 
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Bairs pyramid, to the south-east. All are rocky and uninhabited. The 
largest and most remarkable is Ball’s pyramid, about f mile long and 
400 yd. wide, which rises in a knife-edge to a height of 1,816 ft. The 
waters round it are studded with smaller rocks. Anchorage can be 
found oflP Ball’s pyramid in fine weather, and in exceptionally good 
conditions landing can be made on the north-east side. 

Climate 

The climate is equable and similar to that of Norfolk island 
(p. 397). Frost is unknown and the temperature seldom falls below 
50® F. or rises above 80® F. There is abundant rainfall. 

Vegetation 

The vegetation of Lord Howe island is remarkable particularly 
for the abundance of beautiful palms, which arc a conspicuous 
feature of the landscape in all parts of the island. There are four 
species, all endemic. The most notable of these is the Kentia palm 
{Hotcea Belmoreana), which, on account of its hardiness, is grown 
in inany parts of the world as an indoor ornamental plant. 

Most of the uncultivated part of the island is covered by evergreen 
sub-tropical rain forest which in favourable situations is about 
50-60 ft. high; in exposed places it gives place to low scrub. Up to 
2,000 ft. this forest is luxuriant and tropical in appearance, though 
the undergrowth is never dense. Except for the complete absence of 
conifers it is not unlike the New Zeal^d rain forest. It is a mixture 
of broad-leaved trees, many of which have large buttresses, with 
tall palms and tree ferns. Lianas and epiph]^es arc very abundant. 
The forest is by no means uniform; and four different types, depend¬ 
ing on differences of soil, altitude and exposure, c an be recognized— 
lowland high forest, lowland low forest, upland high forest, and 
upland low forest. In both types of lowland forest Hotcea Forsteriana 
is the common palm; in the high forest it is overtopped by tall 
banyan figs and other broad-leaved trees, but in the low forest it is 
dominant often to the almost complete.cxclusion of other trees. In 
the upland high forest Hotcea Forsteriana gives place to //. Bel- 
moreana and in the upland low’ forest to Hedyscepe canterbury ana. 

Above 2,000 ft. the various types of sub-tropical rain forest change 
to a mossy forest not more than 20 ft. high. Here the palms are 
Hedyscepe and Clinostigma Mooreanum^ and they and the many tree 
ferns overtop the broad-leaved trees and bushes. 'Fhis mossy forest 
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is almost impenetrable owing to large tussocks of a sedge with razor- 
edged leaves. 

Besides the rain forest and the scrub which grows on the sea coast 
and on exposed ridges, there are several other types of vegetation on 
the island, including meadow's of sedges and grasses and com¬ 
munities of sand-dune and seashore plants. Steep talus slopes facing 
the sea are densely covered with tussocks of the sedge Alariscm 
hamatodes. There are a few mangrove trees on the shingle beach, but 
no actual mangrove forest. 

The flora of the island is of great botanical interest, since it has 
relationships with that of New Zealand and New Caledonia as well 
as with that of Australia. A third of the species arc {>eculiar to the 
island, which has evidently been isolated for a very long period. 

Fauna 

WTien the island was discovered there were no indigenous four- 
footed mammals but only a few* bats. At \'arious times, dogs, goats 
and pigs were introduced; and, subsequent to the wTeck of a ship, 
rats came ashore and have multiplied exceedingly to become a 
serious pest. The bird fauna shows close affinities w'ith that of 
Australia and some with that of Newr Zealand. Sea birds are very 
numerous, including large numbers of shearwaters, terns and 
noddies. Most nest in the higher parts of the island. Mutton birds, 
how’ever, are so plentiful that they also make their burrows in the 
settled lowland, where their young are easily caught to be used for 
bait by fishermen. Among the land birds arc a green pigeon and the 
rufous-winged moorhen, w’hich is closely allied to the tceka of New 
Zealand. The latter is scarce, inhabiting only the more rugged and 
inaccessible parts of the island. Fish arc plentiful in the waters 
around the island. 

History 

Lord Howe island was discovered in 1788 by Lieut. Henry Lidgbird 
Ball, in the storeship Supply^ bound from New’ South Wales to 
Norfolk island. During the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
it began to be visited by whalers. About 1833 the island was settled 
by a small party from New' Zealand. These first settlers soon tired 
of their isolation and left the island again uninhabited. In 1840, 
however, tNvo families arrived from Sydney and were later joined 
by others. By 1851 the population of the island had risen to sixteen. 
The settlers supported themselves by growing fruit and vegetables 
for the w’halers. After about 1870, how’ever, whaling began rapidly 
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to decline in these seas, and it became necessar}’ to develop some 
other source of remunerative emplojTnent. This was found in the 
export of the seeds of the Kentia palm. For many years the new trade 
developed haphazardly, but in 1904, with official encouragement, a 
number of the islanders introduced a scheme for controlling output 
and prices. An arrangement was made for marketing through an 
Australian firm, and the producers themselves became members of 
a co-operative society. This scheme, however, failed effectively to 
protect the interests of the islanders; with the result that Roj'al 
Commissions of investigation were appointed in 1911 and 1912. 
Their recomqiendations resulted in the establishment of the present 
organization of the industry, under an official Board of Control. 

Politically, the history of Lord Howe island has been almost 
without event. From the time of its discovery it w’as regarded, like 
Norfolk island, as a dependency of New South Wales, .^bout 1850 
it was suggested that it might be used as a comict settlement, but 
the proposal was not acted upon. For some years the New South 
Wales government stationed a magistrate on the island, but in 1882 
it was placed under the control of a visiting magistrate from the 
mainland. 


Social and Econo.mic Conditions 

The population of the island at the census of 1939 was 165. The 
majority of the people are descendants of the early settlers; but there 
are at all times a number of *temj>orary* residents, ranging from 
virtually permanent non-natives of the island to visitors on holidays 
of a few weeks* duration. 

The social, political and economic organization of the island 
revolves round the palm-seed industry. The Lord Howe Island 
Board of Control, consisting of three New South Wales officials, 
manages the industr}' and the general affairs of the island. Local affairs 
are directed by a local conunittee of three, elected by the islanders. 

Participation in the palm-seed industry is restricted to those bom 
on the island, in order to prevent an excessive influx of settlers from 
overseas. ‘Participants’ are organized into a form of co-operative 
society, of which the profits arc distributed according to an elaborate 
system of share-holding, which takes account of age, size of family 
and income from other sources. After absence from the island 
extending over more than six months, participants forfeit their 
shares, which can only be regained after two months* residence on 
the island for every year aw'ay. The actual collection of the seeds. 
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normally done by male participants, is not onerous (Plates 6o, 6i)! 
It has been estimated that it occupies an average of o^y two hours a 
week for each active participant. Other sources of livelihood include 
fruit and vegetable growing and various forms of casual labour. Of 
the latter the most important is rat-catching. Owing to the damage 
done by these rodents, the board offers fourpence a head for them; 
and many thousands are caught ever}' year to earn this bounty. 
There are also ten guest-houses on the island. 

Land is vested in the Board of Control. On marriage an islander 
is allotted a block on which to build a house, establish gardens and 
pasture his livestock. The board maintains a general supervision, 
forbidding the erection of buildings without its consent; but in 
effea the occupant enjoys a life tenure. Non-islanders are not per¬ 
mitted to hold land. 

Direct ta.\ation is \irtually non-existent. Non-islanders residing on 
the island for long periods are obliged to contribute a year to 
public funds. But the only form of impost upon islanders is the 
negative one of reducing their shares in the palm-seed industrv 
when they enjoy incomes from other sources. Tlie major expenses 
of administration are met out of the proceeds from the marketing 
of palm-seed. The Board of Control supports in this way a school 
with one teacher, providing primary educadon, and also a resident 
doctor and a trained nurse, who care for the health of the people. 
Secondary education is normally obtained in New South Wales. 

Communications 

The only re^l^ overseas coramunicadon is provided by the Bums, 
Philp company’s steamer which calls en route to and from Norfolk 
island and the New Hebrides (p. 406). 

On the island there are two roads, the ‘shore road’, following the 
western coast southward from the pier, and the ‘backblocks road’, 
serving the beaches on the cast coast. Both arc only widened tracks 
used by cam and sleds. In addition, an elaborate'network of foot 
tracks provides access to most pam of the island. There is a post 
office and a WjT station, controlled by the postmaster, which c^- 
municates with Sydney. 
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the Kermadec Islands Asdfauna', TVaiuarfibitr. of £/te .Veir Zealand Jnsfimie^ voL 
)tJ-y, pp. 78^2 (WeHington, 1913). Recent informuion is given in the New Zealand 
Offieial Year-Book (Wellington, annuBJIy). 

A general account of Norfolk island is given in various official publicadons, 
including a Memorandum i>y Secretary, DepariToent Kxtemal Relating to 

Norfolk Island (Melboojne, 1914]!; and Rxrjvd Commssion on Norfolk Idand Affain: 
Report (Melbourne, 1926). 

Also useful are: T. J. Mc\Iahon, 'Norfolk Island', Ckamber^'j Journal, 7th 
series, vol. XVT, pp. 39-41 (London, 1916); and R.^ Knjght, "Norfolk Island', 
United Empire, ne^v series, voL ssuii, pp. 549-53 (London. 193a). Relief is dealt 
with by R. AL Laing, ‘Notes on the Chief Physiographic Features of Norfolk 
Island', Tramaetions of the Neia Zealand Institute, voL ilv, pp, 333-b; coasts by 
(he Admiralty, ,^tufraitd Pilot, vol. J|| C3rd edition, London, 1936; with supple¬ 
ment, 1942); vegetation by A. Cunningham, ‘Notes on the Vegetation of Norfolk 
and FtiilLp Islands', The Zfindon Joitmat of Botany, ™L i, pp. [d7,'zS. 263-92 
(I^ndon, 1S42); J. H, Maiden, "The Flora of Norfolk Island', Proceedings of the 
Linnean Society cf New Sooth Woles, and series, vol. vri, pp_ zns-zi (Sydney, 1893-4) i 
birds by A. F, B. Hull, The Birds of Lord Howe and Norfolk Islands'^, Proceedings 
of theLinnean Society New Sooth Wales, VOl. XXSIV, pp. 636-93 {Sydney, 1909-10). 
Early history is covered by J. I, Spruson, Nijofolk Island: Outline of its History 
from 1788 to 1684 (Sydney, iSSs). Administration and social conditions are dealt 
with in the annual Report of the Administrator (Melbourne, 1915-27; Canberra, 
from T926); and more briefly in the C^ftctal Year Boedi of the CornmanKeiiith of 
Australia (Canberra, annually). 

A number of works dealing with Norfolk island also make some mention of 
Lo'id Howe island. A general account of the island is given by H. L. Clark, The 
Paradise of the Tasman’, Natiamd Geographii: NIagasdste-, vol. UCVTII, pp. 115-36 
(Woahingtori. 1935). Physical geography is covered by R. Etheridge, Junr., and 
others, 'Lord Howe Isknd, its Zoology, Geology and Physical Characteristics', 
Australian Mtiseum, Sydney, Memoirs, No. 2 (Sydney, 1889). Coasts arc described 
in the Admiralty Australia Pilot, voL iJi (3rd edition, London, 1936; with supple¬ 
ment, 1942); vegetation by J, H, Maiden, 'Dbsexvationa: on the Vegetadun of Lord 
Howe Island', Proceedings of the Linnean. Society Nets South Wales, vol, ?caiT, 
pp. iti-5a (Sydney, and \V. R. B. Oliver, "The Vegetation and Flora of 

Lord Hcra'e 1 slond', Transaetions of the New Zealand Institute, vol. X 14 X, pp. 94-16 3 
(Wellington, 1917): (auna by R. Etheridge (abovejt A- F. B..Hull (above); and 
E. P, Ramsay, ‘Notes on the Zwlogy of Land Howt's Island', Proceedings of {he 
Linnean 5 oneiIy of New South Wales, 2nd series, VoL Vil, pp. 86-91 (Sydneys, 1893-4)., 

For maps see AppendLE 1. 


Chapter XI 
NEW CALEDONIA 


Phy^CAl Gettgnphj: History: Growth and Compcksition of Foptilotion: 
Native People; Administration: Social Services 

'rhe archipelago of New CaledonJa (including the Huon blands^ the 
Belep Islands and the Isle of Pines) and the Loyalty islands and 
Walpole island lie between lat* 17° and 23° s and long. 162® and 



Fig. 116. New Cslcdonb: rccfay'sicm 
Based on Admiralty chart no. 3033. 


169 E, about 9^0 miles east of Australia and i,ooo miles north-west 
of Neiv Zealand. Also attached to New Caledonia for administrative 
purposes are the Chesterfield islands, 285 miles west of the Huon 
islands^ New Caledonia itself, locally often referred to as *the main¬ 
land' (la Grmtde-Terre), is 2+S miles long, with an average breadth of 
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3.0 its total area is about 6,200 sq, miles. Its dependencies have 

an additional area of about 800 sq. miles. 

Politically, N"ew Caledonia and its dependencies are a French 
colony, administered by a Governor, who also acts as High Com¬ 
missioner {Cotftmtssaire genial de !a RepubfiqiiH fraitfaise dam ft 
Pacifi^ue) in charge of French interests elsewhere in the Western 
Pacific, including those in Uvea and the I loom islands, and in the 
condominium of the Xew Hebrides (Chapters VIi and XIII). 


Pm'SrCAL GEOGR-\PHY 
Geology' and RELtEF 

The whole of the archipelago of New Caledonia, from the Huon 
islands in the north to the Isle of Pines in the south, is encircled by 
a coral reef of recent formation and constituting essenbaHy a single 
structural unit (Fig. ii 5 ). On the east coast the reef is of the true 
barrier typej lying off the land at distance of i-S miles, with great 
depths outside it, and a comparatively shallow channel bet^veen it 
and the shore. Much of the reef is awash. A large part of the west 
coast, in the north and the south, has also a barrier reef, but a con¬ 
siderable section of this coast, in the centre, is bordered only by a 
fringing reef, often in the form of a platform several miles wide. 
Both on the east coast and on the west there are numerous passages 
through the reef, in most cases off the mouths of riverj, where the 
flow of fresh water, accompanied by the discharge of mud, apparenilv 
inhibits the growth of the coral polyp. The greater part of the east 
coast, except for a section in the centre, is without major indenta¬ 
tions, whereas the west coast is deeply indented by bays with many 
islands. Taken in conjunction with the general contours of the land 
this suggests that an uneven movement of the land mass has taken 
place, with greater subsidence on the west. The presence of emerged 
corals on the eastern side O'f New Caledonia also points to the same 
conclusion. 

Emerged corals occur on the main island only in the form of a 
narrotv belt on the south coast, about lo miles long, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Yat^. The Isle of Pines, however, conHists veiy‘ largely of 
this material* and the Loyalty islands almost entirely so. 

Though Xew Caledonia lies along the line of volcanic disturbances 
in the Western Pacific and is near the Neiv Hebrides, where con¬ 
siderable volcanic activity has taken place, there is no active volcano 
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On the isUnd and no volcanic lava or ash has been found. (Earth¬ 
quakes occur, but their effects are unimportant.) 

Both metamorphic and sedimentaf)' fonTiationSj, however, occur 
in great quantity (Fig, 117), and the geobpeal structure is important 
in considering not only the relief of the island (Fig. iiS) but also its 
\'aluable mineral resources (Fig. 151)- 

The metamorphic rocks fall into two major groups: gneiss and 
schists j and serpentine. The principal outcrop of gneiss constitutes 
the Ignambi chain about 40 miles long in the north-east part of the 
Island, whth several main summits. Chief of these is mount Fanie, 
one of the highest points in Xcw Caledonia. Its height Is variously 
given as 5,348 Or 5,349 ft, (1,630 ol) and 5,387 ft. (1,642 m.). (If the 
first figure is correct, it is slightly lotver than mount Humboldt, in 
the south; if the second, it is slightly higher) On the seaward side, 
to the cast, the mountain chain slopes steeply to the coast with 
scarcely a break, and the streams which flow in its narrow valleys 
fall in a series of cataracts, one of the most notable of which is that 
at Tao, On the landward side, to the west, the descent is also steep, 
to the valley of the Diahot river. The mountain masses in the rest 
of the island show a confused series of peaks and ranges, not arranged 
in any such definite major chain. The schists, w'hich are hard and 
crystalline, occupy the greater part of the northern and east-central 
area of the island, the relief of which b here extremely irregular and 
broken. Towards the centre the rocks consist btgely of softer mica- 
schists, and a more gently rolling landscape is produced. In the north 
and north-east region, among the schbts, there are dccasional out¬ 
crops of cry'stalline limestone, semi-ttansJucent and very hard, and 
assuming in places fantastic shapes of towers and pinnacles (Fig, 128). 

The second group of metamorphic rocks, composed largely of 
serpentine, attains its chief development in the south of the island, 
though from there it extends in a series of progressively more isolated 
massifs to the extreme north-west. The southern part of the bland 
m general has a relief of irregular short chains of mountains with 
very steep sides, separated by narrow' stream i-’alley's; the slopes are 
boulder-strewn, and the summits often take the form of narrow 
ridges, x^mong the principal summits are mount lliunboldt (5,361 
ft.—sometimes given as 5,380 ft. and usually described as the second 
highest peak in New Caledonia) and mounts St Vincent, Nrngj, 
Mou and Ouin (all approximately 4,000 ft. or more in height). But in 
the extreme south there is an exicosive Jow'land plain of serpentine 
earth, known as the Flaine des Lacs, and another in the Isle of Fines, 
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The more important isolated massifs trending to the north-west are 
those of Boulinda, Kopeto^ Koniambo, Taom, Kaala and Tiebgghi. 
The whole of the serpentine country^ owing to the great amount of 
iron pre^ntj has a characteristic red-ochre colour, w^hich is scarcely 
disguised by the sparse scrubby vegetation which is dominant over 
most of the hillsides and ridges below 3,000 ft. 

The sedimentary structures are coidined to a zone a few miles 
broad extending along the west coast from the south of the island 
for about three-quarters of its length. These sedimentary^ rocks tend 
to produce a country of broad, gently uuduUtmg plains, with some 
steep-aided hills which do not reach a great elevation. One of the most 
extensive of these plains is in the region of Fonwary and La Foa, 
Towards the centre of the island there are tw'o large plateaux. Tabic 
Unio and Plateau de Dogny, also of sedimentaiy' formation, but 
reaching an elevation of about 3,000 ft. 

Drainage 

Xew Caledonia has a network of rivers and sireams (Fig. 119) w^hich 
provide for the most part ample and rapid drainage, Many of these 
rivers rise very^ quickly in the rainy season—the river Yate, for 
instance, which drains a large part of the south of the island and 
enters the sea through a narrow gorge, has been known to rise 60 ft. 
in a single night. The large quantities of silt which arc brought down 
at such times are carried out to sea or, more especially on the west 
co^t, are deposited on alluvial plains at the river mouth. A charac¬ 
teristic of streams in the serpentine country is that in dry' weather 
they often run underground for some distance, but in times of heavy' 
rain they utiliz^e a surface course as welL 
*rhe largest river in the island is the Oiahot in the north, ntnniug 
in the direction of the major axis of the island and emptying into the 
sea opposite Pam island; it is navigable for small craft W about 20 
miles. All the other rivers run approximately at right angles to the 
major a.xis of the island and are comparatively short; they' are 
navigable for small craft for onlv 4 or 5 miles as a rule. Among the 
most important of ^em are: the Yat^, the I'hio (with its neighbour 
the Dothio emerging through the same gap), the Negropo* the 
Houailou (Plate 63), the Ponerihouen, the Tiwaka, the Tipindie and 
the Hienghene, on the east coast; and the Dumbea, the Tontouta, 
the Ouenghi (Plate 62J. the La Foa, the NTera, the Voh and the 
lemala, on the west coast. 
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There are few lakes in the Island, The only ones of any size are 
three m the Plaine des Lacs, the serpentine region of the south.; 
they have depths of not more than 25 ft. 



Fig. izd. Nw Caledonia: coastal features 

niimee EMjgraplural terms in Frenth mc Figs^. 140-7, Based on: (j> Ad¬ 
miralty charts nos. ^3.6 A, g.ji6 E, 3033; (a) other oEh^d sources. 


Coasts (Figs, izo, 140^7) 

The importance of the coral reef system for the coasts of New 
Caledonia has already been indicated {Fig, 116), Its character is 
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such that it pro^-idcs a large measure of shelter for coastal shipping, 
with numerous passages wrhich allow of convenient access. As the 
total coastline is well over 500 miles in length, the following account 
is necessarily brief; it proceeds from the south along the west coast, 
and thence around the north and down the east coast. 

South Coast 

The southern end of the coast of New^ Caledonia consists of a 
ridge of high land from which steep cliffs, often 150 to 300 ft. high 
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and extending for several miles, fall sharply to the sea. From the 
numerous ravines above the cliffs issue watercourses, one of which 
in particular, at Goto (Fig^ 121), provides a picturesque cascade. 
Cape Ndoua (Fig. at ilie extreme south of the island, is a 

pitsmincnt bndimrk, ^sith its reddish colour characterisiic of de- 



A &tmtn falls in a cascade fram the on the right. This ™wi- may be cjorn- 

partd with that in Plate 7t. Based on W. .\L Davja, Xei CSta ef La Rtcift CoralUens 
de la lYotrcfiie-CaAsjfojMf, Eg. i2, p. lo {Paris, 1^*6), 


composed serpentine. To the north-west of cape Ndoua opens the 
large irregular-shaped Prony bay. It is divided by a promontory, 
each part having indented shores with small bays to which the hills 
descend in gentle slopes. Off the coast is Ouen island, separated 
from the mainlan d by the gap of Woodin channel, from r,ooo to 
2,000 yd, wide. This is the only ship passage; the area to the south 
of Ouen Island is studded with rocks and shoals, rendering naviga¬ 
tion difficult and dangerous, Ouen island is rugged, with peaks of 
heights between 500 and 925 ft.; it is ferruginous and barren except 
for a few narrow strips of land near sea level. Its coastliruc is deeply 
indented; a bay in which the anchorages of Port Koute and Keumbe 


Fi^. 122. Cape Ndoua 

The signal station is on the hi^h point to the left. Based Ofl W, Lei 

C&ttt tt Lfi Recifs CoraRtefa d( la Sowilte-Valedome, Eb'- P- {Paris, 1926^ 

cove are 'situated penetrates so far as nearly to divide the island. 
The promontories on the east side of this island end in steep cliffs, 
whereas those on the west slope easily to the sea. 

South-west Coast 

From Woodin channel the coast of the mainland trends to the 
north-west, forming Boulari bay, w^hich, though spacious, has no 
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cotnmtircial kopartance. The west side of the bay is formed bs' the 
promontory of Xoumea. In this area^ Inside the only stretch of 
barrier reef on the south-west coast, are many islets, banks and 
shoals, and the lagoon is comparatively shallow. Bnt access to Port 
Noumea is given fay three good channels, all deep and easily navigable. 



Fig. 133. Mwini Dore 

^tinjT nonh. Based on W. M. Davis, Ltx CStft et Ltt Recifs Coraltiots de la 
fig. S, p. 15 (Paris, iqu'd). 


Noumea peninsula, a narrow band of hills running back from it, and 
some of the islets m the lagoon, are all composed of shales and other 
sedimentary rocks. But in the vicinity and ^rther inland are massifs 
of serpentine formation. Chief of these are mount Dore, ^,543 ft. 
high (Fig. 123), to the south-east, dominating Boulaii bay; the 
Koghis mountains, with a greatest elevation of 3,540 ft., to the 
north-easi; and mount Mou (4,003 ft.) with two spurs, to the north¬ 
west. The general land surface is much eroded, but the slopes descend 
fairly gradually to the shore. Around Noumea itself the coastline is 
indented by many small bays. To the north-west of the peninsula is 
Nou island, now' known officially as He Nouvnlle; it is about 3 miles 



Fig. IZ4. Dutoa peninsula 

From Nchi^n peninsula, looking nonh across the bav; DoniEmbo nickcl^moking 
in the fOrtEroiiiid. Based on w. M. Davis, Its CSlei €t Lts Ricifi Coru/W 
iir la NooKtllt-Calidomf, fig. 5, p. n fp^ria iqsS) 


long. The channel whi<;h separates them constitutes Noumea harbour 
(Fig. 158), Noumea roadstead lies northward of Nou island, between 
it and Ducos peninsula, on the mainland (Fig. 124). North-west of 
Noumea and its islands is Domb^ bay, comprising a number of 
smaller bays^ bounded by Ducos peninsula on the south-east and 
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Maa peninsula on the west. Opposite Dumbea bay i$ a pass in the 
barrier reef kno^vai as Dumbea passage. Farther to the north-west is 
Port Laguerre^ taking the discharge of Wfo rivers, one being the 
Paita* 

From Port Laguerre the coast runs fairly straight, and is backed 
by moderately high hills* till Port Uitoe is reached, an inlet enclosed 
by a chain of wooded islands. A bold peninsula to the north-west, 
projecting nearly 3 miles out from the line of the coast, separates 
Port Uitoe from St Mncent bay, a deep indentation in the coast 
about 10 miles across. The bay, into which the rivers Tontouta and 
Ouenghi discharge, has marshy irregular shores, shallow approaches 
and many islands (Plate 64). North and north-east from the head of 
the bay stand mount Do (3t327 ftOi ^ rounded summit, and mount 
St Vincent (4,741 ft.), a sharp peak. (The height of mount St \Tinoent 



Fie. 125. Poya 

LfOokIng fiorth-cajit; the nickfrl-niLLning area (jmlwt/iS in the bajckgnQund. 
B^sed utl M. DaSi'Ls, irff Cffto ef Jsj RAri/j ^^oralliais df la I^oa^rttif-C^donif, 
fii;. 41, p. SO (Paris, 

is sometimes given as 5,069 ft. or 5.076 ft.) Opposite the bay is St 
\'incent passage, an opening in the barrier reef. 

West Coast 

From St Vincent bay the coast runs to the north-west until Uami 
bay, the outlet for La Foa river, is reached. This is the north-west 
extremity of the lagoon tvatens contained by the barrier reef in this 
region. Beyond Uarai bay the reef fs of the fringing tj^pc, mainly 
submerged, with a depth of 6-S ft. of tracer over it. To the north¬ 
west again lies Bourail bay, a spacious harbour about 3 rniles in 
length and 1 mile across off the entrance. The town of Bourail 
stands near the N^ra river, which with its delta in the head of the bay 
is of considerable size. The coastline here and for some distance to 
the north-west has hills standing close to the shore, but the interior 
(Plate 66) is characterized by rolling plains, rising to tablelands 
towurds the centre of the island and providing wide pasture areas 
for cattle. To the north-iivest of Bourail bav are Poya bay, bordered 
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fay cliffs on either side (Fig. 125), and 
Port backed by fairly high moun¬ 

tain ranges ’vvith slender peaks rising in 
places from their rounded smarnita. From 
Port Muio the coast trends in a north-west 
direction to Kone faay and Kataviti bay^ 
which are together about 6 miles long and 
2-3 miles Wide. They are sheltered to 
seaward by Koni^nc flat, a large isolated 
reef. Mount Kone, 77S ft. higfa^ stands 
eastward of the head of Kone bay^ into 
w'hich the Kone river discharges. To the 
north-west again is Duroc passage^ w^here 
the navigable waters of the north-west 
section of the barrier reef begin. A 
channel branching off to the east leads to 
\'^ouavouCa cove, outlet for the Voh river. 
North-east of Duroc passage stands mount 
Katepahie (2,3:13, ft.), with jagged sides 
and flattened top, and to the east is 
Kafeate, a reddish stretch of high ground 
rising from a large plain, with a sugar- 
loaf peak 866 ft. high. Along the coast 
to the north-west of Vouavouto there are 
extensive areas of flat land, rising abruptly 
to isolated peaks and domes (Fig. 126). 
They include Tsiba peak {11565 ft,), 
mount Ouazangou (2,821 ft.), and Home- 
deboa peak (3+074 ft ). Ounda point, writh 
the meat-presef%'Lng works at Ouaco 
(Plate 67) to the north-east, and Gomco 
bay, 8 miles to the north-west, are the 
main coastal features here. 

Nortk-icest Coast 

Farther still to the north-^west the flat 
coastal belt becomes narrower, and the 
land rises into a series of broad fiat- 
topped domes of serpentine, alternating 
with zones of folded sedimentary rocks 



l^'iWr izfJ'. Ounce 

I^nkins north-crt&t. KrtBcd on W. M. Djivb, Lts Cdtff <•! Lri liJkifi Ctmiflifiit tif h Wfiuvrllc-C<tit>ihtrf\ fiR. 4a, p, 53 (PcHsh 1916). 
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eroded in undulating depressions^ The domes, of which the Kaala 
mountains^ of a ma^cimuni ele%'a.tion of 3,560 ft,, and Ti^baghi, 
2,001 ft., are the chief, are wom into many small ravines. Though 
for the most part the coast has little flat bnd, the slope from the hills 
to the shore is fairly graduah Beneath the dome jof Tiebaghi is the 
bay of Port Paagonmene (Fig. 153), Cape Tonnerre, north-west of 
Paagoumene point, is surmounted by a hill 755 ft. high, and forms 
the southern extremity of Xehoue hay, an ojjenmg of considerable 
extent but largely occupied by coral reefs. To the north of N<^houe 
bay is Tanie bay, said to be the only place on the north-west coast of 
New Caledonia where a vessel can withstand the force of a hunricane. 
Beyond Is Poume peninsula, a level, fairly broad massif i,3&S ft. in 
greatest elevation, joined to the inainbnd by a narrow' isthmus. 
Betiveen Poume peninsula on the south and .■\rama (Bouabondo) 
peninsula on the north is Banare hay, about 6 miles long and 2 mUes 
in average breadth, with shores indented and fringed widi coral reefs. 

Northern Islaiuls 

Neba island, off the bay to the north-tvesl of Poume peninsula, and 
Yandc island, farther north-west again, are essentially continuations 
of the mainland massif, with the low land between them submerged. 
Yande presents a smootli, steep cliff face to the east and a gentle 
slope to the west; it has an elevation of 1,070 ft. In further continua¬ 
tion of the mainland ridge to the north-west are the E<^lep islands, 
a group running in a north and south direction for 23 miles and 
comprising tT.vo large islands, Art and Pott, and several s mall er ones. 
Art and Pott are bold and steep on the east side, and of easier slope 
on the w'est side, with small bays. Art, the brgest island, rises to a 
height of 728 ft. at the south end. To the north of Arama peninsula 
lies Baaba island, separated from the mainland by a very narrow 
channel, and with several small islands on the w est side of it. 

North Coast 

From Baaba isbnd the coast turns to the south-east till a wide, 
deep opening is reached, comprising Harcourt bay, to the w'est of 
Pam island, and Pam bay, between Pam island and the mainland. 
This opening is an extension of the valley of the Diahot river, which 
drains an extensive valley and which has a considerable delta. The 
deposits of silt from the Diahot extend beyond the visible delta for 
some distance out into the bay, tending to diminish its depth, and 
rendering the waters of Harcourt bay markedly turbid. Here the 
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character of the coast begins to change^ as the domed serpentine 
massifs of the west are replaced by the more rugged gneiss mountains 
of the east. Around Harcotirt bay the coastline is fairly flat, with 
hills at the back, but towards tbe head of Pam bay it becomes higher 
and more broken. To the west of the bay rises Arama peak, it345 ft., 
the northerly termination of the ranges to the west of the Diahot, 
while Xendiaran point is the abrupt mamland temiination of the 
mouritaLn chain on the north-east side of the island. .\ continuation 
of these mountains^ at a lower altitude, is seen in Pam island and 
Balabio island. Pam island, about 3 miles long and very narrow, is 
traversed throughout its length by a chain of hi lb attaining a greatest 
height of 561 ft. BaLahio island is 7^ miles long and 2 miles wide at 
its broadest part, and rises, in the centre to 925 ft. It is wooded, and 
the western side is bordered by mangroves and sw'amps', ejctensive 
reefs surround and lie off it. 

.\orth-£iist Const 

For about 30 miles from Nendiarao point the coast trends irregu¬ 
larly to east-south-east, with a number of small inlets, from which 
streams discharge into the sea, resulting in corresponding breaks 
in the fringing reef w’hich here lines the shore. The mountain ranges 
are not far back from the coast, but small coves w ith stretches of 
fairly level land at intervals^ as at Balade, Puebo and Oubatche, have 
provided room for settlement. It was in this vicinity that Cook made 
his landing; at Bslade the French took possession of Xew' Caledonia 
in 1853; and on Poudiou bland a few miles away Captain Huon de 
Kermadcc is buried. 

Off the coast the barrier reef, broken by a number of passes and 
knowTi successively as Colnett, Seine, Pouma and Eabde reefs, and 
Amoss flat, stretches for a total length of 29 miles. To the north 
again for about 100 miles stretches CcHjk reef, presenting a con¬ 
tinuous line of brewers with a few inaccessible openings. After the 
navigable break of the Grand passage this barrier and the corre¬ 
sponding French reef on the west side continue and merge as the 
D’Entrecasteaujs reefs (p. 508). 

Beyond Oubatche to the south-east the height of the mountains 
increases and the coast becomes more rugged, till at cape Colnett, 
the first land seen by Cook, the mountains in the immediate vicinitv 
are nearly all sharp serrated ridgra about 4,600 ft. high. Behind lie 
a number of peaks over 5,000 ft. in altitude, including mount Panic. 
The mountains present to seaward high valleys, closed in towards 
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the coast by rugged spura^ ending abruptly in steeply inclined cliffis. 
Front the valleys and ravines descend small streams^ many in cascade 
form^ the moat beautiful t>eing the Grand Cascade near Tao. This 
strucnire persists for some distance beyond cape Colnett^ but 



Fig. r^7. Kienghfeflt bay 

Lflobing on W. Al. Davts, La CSta tt La Ric^t Coraltitm de h 

Naui-fUe-OatAlintiet P- 43 (Psris* 19x6), 


gradually the mount ains decrease in height, and the coast opens out. 
Near the Ouai^e river the summit of the range reaches 3,248 ft. 
But towards Port Hienghene the altitude is little more than 1^000 ft, 
and the slope towards the sea is moderate, with a fertile strip of fiat 
land at the shore. Port Hienghene itself {Fig. 127)1 an indented bay 
with the appearance of a drowned valley* is remarkable for the 
crenellated limestone pinnacles (Fig. isS) which appear in the 
vicinity over a distance of sever^ miles. The Towers (Tours de 



Fig, Il3. Llinc^itone pinnacles Jlear 

pwkirg Mu^-wesi. Based on W. M. Djivk, La CSia tt Redji Coj'a/W di 
ia fig. 30. p. 4! (Paris, 1926). 


Notre Dame), 262 ft. high, are the best known of these, since they 
mark the eastern entrance to the port. 

Emt Coast 

From Hienghene the coast runs south-east and then east to cape 
Touho (caQed cape Porcupine by Cook), passing the Tipindi<i river. 
, 7 he mountains here are of low elevation, with a moderate, straight 
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slope to the shore. Cape Touhoj a conspiciioufly promment hrad- 
land^ is domlikated by a hill I155S ft. high, Toobo passage, about 
Z miles east of cape Touho, is the finest channel in the barrier reef 
on the cast side of the island. It has a mdth of about 5 miles. Beyond 
cape Touho the coast becomes more indented, a series of projecting 
capes forming wide bays. The first of these bays is about 12 miles 
across to cape Bayc; it is backed by a number of small green hills, 
with low land between, and sandy beaches. Cape Baye is an extensive 
projecting mountainous headland, the apex being divided into tivo 
hills about 1,300 ft. high. A smooth, gentle slope about ^ mile wide 
separates the foot of the mountain from the sea. Another wide bay 
opens between cape Baye and cape Bocage, a prominent headland 
composed of a steep-sided hill nearly 1,400 ft. high, connected with 
the mainland by a low' isthmus. Inland from the bay is a considerable 
extent of level open country', drained at intcrx'als by the Tcbamba, 
the Ponerihouen, the Mou and the Moneo rivers, with rising ground 



l^OoluTig south-east, on W, JVL Davis, LtS Cdt& et J>f CorolIijflU dc 

ia ?hOiireIle-Cal^^omi, Kg'. 3-3, p, 36 (Faria, 1^36). 

between. The Ponerihouen river has to ft, of water at the entrance 
at low' tide, and is frequented by coasting vessels. On the south side 
of cape Bocage lies Ba bay or I.<ebris bay, about a mile wide at the 
entrance and bordered by low hUls of easy slope, A little to the south¬ 
east is the mouth of the river Houailou, w'hich debouches from a 
region of comparatively low land in the interior. Houailou head, to 
the south-east, is a hill only 577 ft, high, and from it extends a sandy 
beach as far as cape Troia Sapins. Poro bay occupies the eastern half 
of the bight between cape Bocage and cape Trois Sapins. 

A little farther to the south-east the land near the coast rises 
again, as the serpentine structure appears once more. On the short 
promontory w'hich separates Kouaaua bay from I^augier bay, the 
peaks vary from 1,230 to 1,745 altitude, and fall in steep slopes 
(Fig. 129) to the shore. Kouaoua bay, about a mile wide at the 
entrance, is open to the north-east, and Taugier bav, immediately 
to the east of it, extends nearly north and souths both are fairly 
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narrow. Laugier bay is bounided on the east side by cape Begat> 
whence the coast trends to the bay of Canala^ the deepest of the 
indentations on this side of the island. Canala bay, about 6 miles in 
length and i mile wide at the entrance, has a coastline broken by 
numerous coves, and is the outlet for two rivers of some importance, 
the Canala in the south-east angle and the Negropo on the ivest. 
Both enter the sea through extensive delta flats, and have their 
sources beyond a pbteau in the mountain ranges of the interior 
of the island. The mountains round the bay rise to a,000 ft. or so and 
are eroded into deep valleys. 

On the east side of Canala bay is Bogota peninsula, a mountain 
mass w ith elevations of over ft., terminating in cape Dumoulin, 
with the summits of Canala (3,454 ft.) and Xakada (3,894 ft.) in 
the background. East of the peninsula for nearly its whole length 



Fi^, 132. Tonnedou delta and adjacent coast 

Looldng nonh-Viesl. The nver emera the ses near Port Bouquet The delta is weJ! 
wo^ed. Based on W. M, Davis, La CStet et La R^cift CoralUtm de la MawitUt- 
LaUdanut fig. 17, p. (Paris, igali). 

lie Bogota reefe, enclosing a lagoon about 5 miles long by i mile 
broad, on the shore side of w'hich are a scries of coves, each with a 
Mndy b^ch. South-east of Bogota peninsula lies Nakety bay, a deep 
indentation in the coast, dirided by Nani island into two parts, the 
northern being known as Lavaissiere cove. The Xakety river, with 
a bar at the mouth* enters the south-w'^t part of the main bay. 

From Nakcty bay the coast continues to the south-easi," being 
bordered by a high mountain range showing the red earth of decom¬ 
posed serpentine on top: from this range cliffs fall steeply to tlic sea. 
.A. breach in the line is made fay the Thio valley, occupied by an 
alluvial plain about a mile broad, formed by the joint deltas of the 
Thio and Dothio rivers (Figs. 130, 131). The land is high and deeply 
eroded around the mouth of the valley, w hile farther in the interior 
It forms an undulating plateau of about 2,000 ft, altitude. Thio 
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roadstead, off the valley mouth, is formed by a chain of reefs which 
run from the northern point of Neumeni peninsula. Farther tq the 
south-east is Port Bouquet, a harbour nearly 6 miles iu length and 
2 miles wide, formed by Neumeni peninsula, Toup^ island, and 
a large reef. Toupcti island, of pyramid form and i,ii6 ft- high, is 
a prominent feature of the coast, being very steep on the east side. 
The Tonnedou river, with a large delta {Fig. 132), runs into the 
harbour. 

South-east Coast 

The coast in this region continues to be of fair elevation, over 
1,000 ft., mth a succession of cliffs or steep slopes falling to the sea. 
But in form the mountains are much less broken than, in the north, 
and their summits are gently rounded; for the most part they have 
only scanty vegetation. Occasional bays break the line of the coast, 
the most important being Kouakou^ bay, Ouinne bay, Pourina bay 


Fig. 13;}. East €o&st ne^ 

Loolung Ae Uic mouthj^ of the v^eya thcjc are fana of alluvium on 

the narrow plain behind the fnoging reef. Base^ on W. Divis, LtS C^ttt ft 
Ltt Ricifj Cornilvctif dt ta tij;. 13, p. 21 (Fiim, 1 ^ 36 ). 

and Port Ounia.'The last is a bay into which nvq small streams 
discharge from deep valleys dose together. Farther still to the 
sguth^east is Port Yate, the estuary' of a large riv'er emerging from a 
sinuous valley. 

Inland from Yate there is a large elevated plain which towards the 
south breaks up into a fissured mass with confused summits, giving 
place again near the south of the Island to the lowland Plaine des 
Lacs. The high land near Yate runs down to the coast in a succession 
of indined cliffs, interspersed with narrow valleyoften left hanging 
at some height {Fig. 133). At the foot of the cliffs is a narrow' belt of 
shore plain, some 10 miles long and 1 mile broad, constituted of the 
emerged corals of a former fringing reef. 

The coast runs w'ith no significant break south to cape Queen 
Charlotte and Port Goto, formed by an extension of reefs. Imme¬ 
diately to the south-east of cape Queen Charlotte is Havannah 
passage, the main entry' through the mass of reefs stretching between 
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the mamland and the Isle pf Pines for vessels cpnung from the north¬ 
ward pr eastward to Noumea. Sarcelle passage lies about 12 miles 
to the south-east again. To the west of Port Goro lie two small 
iudeuiations, Port Koue and Port Boise, the latter being a perfectly 
enclosed anchorage. A little to the west again cape Ndoua is reached. 

HARBOtltlS AND ANCHORAGES 

New Caledonia has a few good harbours, those of Noumea, TanJe 
bay, Ohope bay, Prony bay, Harcourt bay and Bourail bay being 
among the best. There are ntany anchorages of mcdiinn quality, 
most having a muddy bottom. 

At the south end of the island Prony bay offers good protection. 
The depths are considerable, but anchorage can be obtained in 
various pans in 12-14 Ihthoms, the most convenient bdng in 
S£bart cove. Ire bay, on the north of Onen island, oflfers shelter from 
the hea^dest gales, with anchorage in g-ii fathoms. 

On the west coast beyond Noumea (pp. 487-9) there is good 
anchorage in moderate depths in Dnmb^ bay, though it is open to 
the south-west and foul in the castem half. St Vincent bay has large 
open areas for anchorage in 5-16 fathoms, and Uarai bay, sheltered 
on the west by a large reef, has good anchorage in 4-6 fathoms. 
Good anchorage is given by Boumil bay in any part, though the 
north-west section is best on account of the absence of swell Gomen 
bay gives good shelter in easterly winds, but is shallow, with a soft 
muddy bottom, and is unsuitable in north-westerly and westerly 
winds. Of more moderate quality are Port Laguetre, Port Uitoe, 
Moindou bay, Poya bay, Port Mueo and Ounda bay. The last, which 
is the shipping port for the Ouaco meat factory, has anchorage in 
4-5 fathoms, with a jetty about 400 yd, long running out from the 
shore. 

On the north-west coast there are several good anchorages, Tanle 
bay provides very sheltered anchorage in the southern part and 
Ohope bay, on the western side of Poume peninsula, is easy of access 
and gives protection against the prevailing winds, though subject to 
heavy squalls from east of'north-c'ast. At Port Paagoumene (Plate 65), 
whence chrome ore is shipped, there is anchorage in 7 fathoms. In 
Banare bay the best anchorage is on the northern side of Poume 
peninsula, but there are other anchorages elsewhere giving pro¬ 
tection from south-east T.vinds, 

In the Belep islands there are several anchorages, the best of which 



PEute Outn^hi river, Neu' CsE^ontd 

The view shows the tortuous course foJlowed by many of the rivers of the w'esc COa£I in 
(heir lower reaches. 



Pbie 63, liouaiLou river. New Caledonia 

A few house* of a native vilEaae and the chaimeceriittic Arnurimn jiine am be seen. The 
fhufoprapli was taken, in i?'J 5 . 






Plate 64. St Vincent bay. New Caledonia 

The coastline here U deeply indented. In the centre is Pre«ju’ lie Montajrnes, with the 
mouth of the Tamoa river on the lower risht. 



This is 
massif 


Plate 65. Paattoumene, New Caledonia 
^"theTft!'’''''^' front the TiebaRhi mine. The Tiebaghi 
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is Aue bay at Art island; this is a deep indentation, with good holding 
ground in lo fathoms. 

On the north side of the mainland anchorage can be obtained in 
Harcourt bay, the best being in 7*8 fathoms on the east side, in 
stiff white mud. Pam bay, except in south-east winds, is poor owing 
to banks of silt from the Diahot river which prevent a large vessel 
from going far in. 

On the east side of the island anchorages are in general exposed 
to north-east winds, and some are little more than open roadsteads. 
Port Puebo, in the north-east, is a small inlet giving anchorage in 
7-13 fathoms, with good holding but e.xposed to swell from north¬ 
east winds. Port Hicnghtee b also exposed to north-east and north 
winds, but gives fair shelter from south-east winds, though it b not 
ajdvisable to go far in. Between cape Touho and cai>e Baye there b 
good anchorage at Wagap and about 3 miles west of cape Baye. .At 
Houailou the anchorage is indifferent, but in Poro bay a good 
anchorage perfectly proterted from the sea is to be found. Kouaoua 
bay b open to north-east winds, and the most sheltered j>osition is 
in the south part. Laugier bay, adjacent, is deep and safe except at 
the head, but is open to the north-west; it is sheltered from east 
winds. Canala bay b more adequate than most other anchorages on 
this coast, pro\iding three or four secure positions, *the best being 
at the south end. Nak^' bay is open to the north-east with a heavy 
swell with such w'inds, but Lavaissiere cove b well sheltered, anchor¬ 
age being obtained in the south part near a sandy beach on 
a coral bottom. Thio roads arc narrow and open to north and 
north-cast winds which hamper loading, since lighters must 
be used. .At Port Bouquet anchorage can be taken in any part 
where there is swinging room, in 11-16 fathoms; there is a pier 
with 30 ft. of water alongside, but it was in a ruinous condition 
in 1938. 

On the south-east coast Ouinne bay, open to the north and north¬ 
east, has anchorage in 19 fathoms, with good holding ground; Koua- 
kou6 bay b better, there being no swell in the south-east part during 
east winds. There is rock, however, in the inner part of this bay. At 
Port Ounb the best anchorage is in the centre; here is complete 
protection from north-cast winds, but it is exposed to the seas raised 
by north-west or w'est-north-west winds. At Port Yat6 the estuary 
ruos in for about a mile, but the navigable channel is narrow and 
difficult. Port Goro, where the best entry b by the western (Taemo) 
passage, offers anchorage in 10-11 fathoms; Port Bois^, an enclosed 
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anchor^e, offers good holding ground in 14-16 fathoma, and has 
a wooden pier. 

Apart from those described above^ there are also a number of 
anchorages between the mainland and the barrier reef. 

Cu^^ATE 

The climate of New Caledonia is very suitable for European resi¬ 
dence. Though tropicah it is not excessively hot or damp; it is 



Fig. 134. Annual disiTibtition of u'tnds al Noumnt 1935^ 

For cxplBnation ^ Fig. 37 . Note xbe preii-alcnce of winds between esJI 

and sOUtb-caSt, modified m ihti moming by tbe Isnd breezes. Based on P. Suraud 
and H. Sehmidt. 'Climaxologie de la Nouvcilc-Cstidonie'. ProewiltHgi of the Sixth 
Panfie ScitiKe Con^eii, p- 735 (Berktl'Cy and Los Angeles^ 

sunny^ and for the most part it is tempered by frequent light breezes. 
The most pleasant months of the year are from April to November.. 

The prevailing winds are the trades, from the south-east and east. 
In general, from January to April the winds prevail from the east, 
but may be variable, with rain and storms; in May and June they are 
fresh and more irregular, with frequent squalls; and from July to 
October there are regular moderate breezes, at first from the east- 
south-east, but becoming more south-easterly in the later months 
and accompanied by fine, dry w'eaiher. These winds are occasionallv 
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interrupted by squalb from the south-west or south. About the middle 
of November strong breezes and squalls begin^ with rather more 
south-westerly winds. 

But the force and the direction of the wind are apt to vary' very 
much in different parts of the island, fn the ncFith* where by reason 
of their latitude the trade-winds are better established and where 
the land is lower and narrower than in the rest of the island^ the 
trades are stronger and more continuous than elsewhere. Neverthe- 
less» in this region violent storms from the west occur in September 
and October; they are preceded by a dead calm and dull, misty 



1 Monthly ^-ariatiori of vtnds M Noumea, 

WiiMfc from ihe south-east are ^efteralJy pm alent, but in ihe later manrha of the 
year (ilEusirated by September) them IS a coik^lderabte proporrion of winds between 
, south and south-wesi. Based On P, Suraud Slid H. Schmidl. 'ClimaTolof^ de hi 
NouvcUc-Cai^donie^j Procetdhigs e/ fAe Sixth Paafic Scitnte Connrai, d. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, i94'0). 

w'eather. In the south, while winds from the e,ast and especially 
south-east prevail in the open sea, they are often deflected along 
the coast; squally breezes from west and north-west may even occur 
(Figs. 134, 135)- Has'annah passage, at the southern extremity of the 
island, is subject to frequent changes of wind. While the diurnal 
alternation of land and sea breezes is normal on the west coast, as at 
Noumea, the east coast is generally swept both day and night by a 
breeze from the sea. 

From the end of December to the middle of April, but particularly 
in January', February' and March, cyclones may occur. These are 
rotatory storms of small area, and those which cross the centre of 
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the island may not be fek at the extremities. But all parts of the 
island are subject to them, though on the average they occur not 
much more than about Once or twice a year. They travel in a south¬ 
easterly direction, though sometimes the great extent of elevated 
land tends to modify their course. At times they are very 
destructive. 

There is no very marked seasonal ^'ariation of temperature (Fig. 
136), though a comparatively cool season, with fresh nights, is ex¬ 
perienced between June and September. The average temperature, 
which is then about 70* F.,, rises gradually until in January and 
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Fig. 136. Monthly tempentum, Noumea 

An average of ohservationa oiTr 5 years. Based on Admimlty Pat^tju Isktndt Piloit 
V0I. u, 6lh edition, p. gto (London, 


February it reaches a level of about 80® F. Over the whole of the year 
temperature rarely rises very much above 90® F. or fells very much 
below 60'’ F. There is often considerable variation within this range, 
however, between day and night temperatures, especially on the 
west coast. 

Humidity is fairly low, for a country lying for the most part 
within the tropics. Average humidity over the whole year is about 
75 per cent., and the monthly means are lowest during the period 
from September to December. Cloudiness is not great. The highest 
mean values, about 6-tenths cloud, are found in March and April, 
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and the lowest, about 4-tcnth3 cloud* in October* The sky is covered 
on the average for about 73 days in the year, and is cloud-free on 
the average for about 72 days. 

Rainfall is very variable in different years (Fig- t37) different 

areas (Fig, 13S). Three main regions can be distinguished^ The 
south-east and south coasts* from Yatd to Plum* being most exposed 
to the trade winds* are the wettest on the w'hole; the west coast* 
from Noumea to the north-west estremity of the island* being on the 
lee ^de* is the driest; and the east coast* from Thio northwards, has 
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Fig, 137 . Anniull rainfgTI , f^DUmCa, [379-1^14 

The quMtton mark indiCaies lack of dtta. Based on G. Schott in' iJfi™i6ucA dfr 
KtanatolegU, Bd. IV. Tcil T* p. iiJ (Berlin, 1938). 

a medium rainfall. On the whole* there is a compaj^tively dry 
season from about August to November, and a comparatively wet 
season from about December or January to April. But monthly 
rainfall tends to show great variability from year to year. At times 
the fall is very heavy* especially on the south-east coast; during the 
period 1935-8* for instance* the greatest rainfall in 24 hours vv^as 
about 9 in* at Noumea and about 25 in. at Yate, But droughts,* 
especially on the w'estem side of the island* are by no means un¬ 
common; as a result of one late in 1941 > fur instajiccj many cattle 
died. 
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Some meteorological records have been kept by private observers 
in New Caledonia for many years, but a government meteorological 
service was not set up until 1938; the technical personnel arrived' 
in 1939. 



Fig. 138. Average monthly rainfall at selected sutions in New Caledonia 

Figtircs beneath the graph for each station represent the average annual rainf^ 
in each case. The monthly and annual averages for Yat6 edver a period of 19 years; 
for Voh, 23 years; for Noumea, 35 years. Those for other stations cover periods 
of only 4 or s years. Based on: (1) P. Suraud and H. Schmidt, 'Climatold^ de la 
Nouvelle-Calddonie’, Procetdingt of tkt Sixth Pacific Scumee Congrea, voL III, 
p. 736 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1940); (2) G. Schott in Handbueh dtr KUmato- 
logU, Bd. IV, Teil T, p. 98 (Berlin, 1938). 


• Vegetation 

The vcgcution of New Caledonia is remarkable from several points 
of view; indeed, with the possible exception of Hawaii, no island in 

the Pacific is of greater interest to the botanist. The flora is rich_ 

some 2,311 species of flowering . plants and conifers have been 
'recorded and more doubtless remain to be discovered—and a large 
proportion of the species and genera are known from nowhere else 
in the world. 

These peculiar or endemic species form about 77 per cent, of all 
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the native plants, a higher percentage than in either New Zealand 
or Hawaii and equalled only in Madagascar among the large islands 
of the world. This high degree of endemism in the flora no doubt 
depends on its history, about which we know very little, though 
clearly the island must have been isolated since a very remote 

geological period. ^ i j • 

A second remarkable feature of the vegetation of New Caledonia 
is that unlike that of most of the larger Padfic islands it consists very 
largely of drought-resistant plants. This is partly explicable by the 
rather low average rainfall over most of the island and the frequent 
droughts, w’hich are irregular in duration and incidence, but it is 
also due to the large area occupied by shallow stony soils with little 
power of retaim'ng water. Though the conditions for plant growth 
are not unlike those in the semi-arid parts of Australia, New Cale¬ 
donia has no native gums ^Eucalyptus') and few wattles (^Acacia), 

A peculiarity of the island is the large number of conifers found 
in it; some 29 are knowTi, a unique total for a tropical island. The 
chief genera are Podocarpus and Acaucana (to which the monkey 
puzzle belongs), but all the species and some of the genera are 
endemic. Except for the extraordinary pillar-like Araucaria colum- 
naris (Plate 63), which is a coasul tree, these conifers are chiefly 
found on the mountains above 3,000 ft. 

The vegetation is varied as well as rich in species; the variations 
depend on local differences in humidity and geological formation. 
The extensive serpentine outcrops have, as in other parts of the 
world, a distinct and highly characteristic vegetation. At the present 
day a large part of the vegetation is determined by human activities 
(especi^ly burning) as much as by natural factors, though only a 
small fraction of the whole area is culti\*atcd. Mineral prospectors 
often needlessly destroy the vegetation of whole mountain sides, 
and unless this ruthless destruction is checked before long much of 
the unique flora of the island may disappear; its place will be taken 
by useless and uninteresting w’eeds. For the future prosperity of 
agriculture in the island it is essential that the destruction of the 
forests should stop, because of the vital part thej' play in conserving 
and regulating the water supply. 

On sandy shores the vegetation consists of plants such as Vigna 
lutea and Canavalia obtusifoUa, together with grasses and masses of 
Ipomcta pes-caprae. Behind these plants there is generally a belt of 
shrubs about 3 ft. high. Common species here are Scaevola frutescens 
and Suriana maritima, with Vitex trifoliata in the south of ^e island 
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and Desmodium jirnbellatum in the north. Still farther from the sea 
a strip of beach forest is often founds consisting of such tress as 
Casuarhia equiseiifolia^ Celiis conferia, Thespesia and species of 
pandanusp ’with lianas growing over them and shrubs beneath. 
Afouciitia columJKtns w^as at one tiirift common on these sandy beaches, 
but has been mthlftssly exploited for its valuable timber. 

Mangrove forests^ not usually very’ tall^ cover considerable areas 
of muddy shore in some parts of the island. In these the stilt^rooted 
Rhizfiphiira mucroTtaia forms extensive stands on the seaward side, 
giving place landwards to jitiicfiroiifl and Lumnitzera, which are often 
mere bushes under a yard high. Derrts uliginosa is also characteristic 
of the mangrove swamps, climbing seawards from the dry' land 
Vihere it is rooted. Beds of SelicQmia auslruiis^ belonging to the same 
genus as the English glasswort, and salt marshes covered by grasses 
and sedges are often associated wdth the mangroies. In some places 
the mangrove swamp passes gradually into coastal freshwater swamp 
forest, formed of a mLxturie of tall evergreen treeSp among which 
Pisonia grandis, Cdits panttulata^ and the fig Ficus ptolixa mav be 
mentioned. 

Inland, evergreen forest covers a large though diminishing area 
(Fig. 135). In some places, for instance between- Dumb^ and the 
Yate valley , there are large stretches of unbroken and almost un¬ 
touched forest^ but in most parts of the island there are many 
separate tracts racher than extensive masses of forest. The best and 
most luxuriant forests occur in the south and on the igneous rocks 
of the Ignambi chain. The distribution of forest is clearly related to 
the rainfall^ in the rain shadow- of the hills and other particularly 
dry areas, thfe forest disappears altogether or becomes restricted to 
the banks of streams and moist sheltered hollows. All this forest 
consists of a mixture- of many species of evergreen trees, no one of 
which is dominant over a large area. Lianas and epiphytes are 
common, and in general it is like a tropical rain forest, though less 
tall and luxuriant. At its best the trees reach a height of 90-100 ft. 
Several different forest types can be distinguished, depending chiefly 
on altitude, geological formation and soil moistiire. A characteristic 
type of forest fringes the river banks in some parts of the interior: 
here are found the giant figs Ficus proUxet and F. apiumoneara, with 
another very tall tree, Eugenia JSrackenndgeiy w'hich sometimes 
becomes locally dominant. Wliere the colonists have destroyed the 
origmal river-maipnal forest, pure stands of Casuartna CunKin^- 
hamitm^ often spring up; they regenerate quickly after fires and 
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apparently maintain themselves in¬ 
definitely. Comparatively luxuriant 
forests are found on the sedimentary 
• rocks: they are three-storeyed and 
the lowest storey of trees includes a 
tree fern and the palm Cyphokentia. 
In the forests on the serpentine in 
the south a species of kauri pine, 
Agatkis UmceolatUy was formerly found, 
towering above the main canopy of 
the forest, but it is now almost 
extinct. 

As the mountains are climbed the 
composition of the forest changes, 
though the general appearance re¬ 
mains much the same. The lowland 
species give place to others, and coni¬ 
fers, especially species of Araucaria, 
soon become conspicuous. Epiphytes 
and ferns become more plentiful. On 
the highest ridges and summits the 
tall evergreen forest finally changes to 
a dwarf mist forest of gnarled and 
twisted trees thickly covered with a 
blanket of wet moss. Many plants of 
great beauty and interest grow here, 
among them a curious tussock-form¬ 
ing lily with red flowers {Xeronema 
Moorn) and the silvery-leaved Astelia 
neo-caUdonica. 

In the drier areas on sedimentary 
and schist rocks, and on the igneous 
rocks of the Ignambi mountains, but 
not on the serpentine, there are many 
square miles covered with the niaouli 
tree, \Ielalcuca Icucadendron, remark¬ 
able for its silvery white foliage and 
thick, corky bark. (Some authorities 
regard it as a distinct species from the 
Austrahan and Mala^mi M. leucaden- 
dron, calling it Af. viridiflora.) This 
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I'>R< 139 * New Cnlcdonia: forest areas 

"rite forest is of varying density; some of the areas shown have n very thin tree cover. Based on same source as Fig. i IQ. 
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niaouli vegetation might be called either open woodland or tree- 
covered, savannah, as below the trees there is little shade and the 
ground is covered with grasses and other plants. The niaouli country 
is frequently burnt and most of the trees show signs of having 
survived many fires. In the Ignambi chain there is a distinct vanety 
of the niaouli which is only a knee-high shrub. Though this vegeta¬ 
tion is verv’ drought-resistant, in the northernmost part of the island 
it becomes restricted to the valleys, the ridges being almost com¬ 
pletely bare. 

To a botanist the most interesting vegetation in New Caledonia 
is the scrub on the serpentine. Sometimes it is dense and sometimes 
more open; often it looks like the maquis of southern France or the 
chapparal of Cdifomia. The shrubs composing it have small leather)’ 
evergreen leaves which are either hairv’ or shiny, sometimes looking 
like polished metal. The number of species is very large — in this 
respect this scrub is like that of Western Australia—and at first 
ever)' bush seems to be different from the rest. In the Plaine des Lacs 
the interesting insectivorous pitcher plant Nepenthes neo~caledonica 
scrambles over the bushes, and another insectivoroiw plant, the 
sundew Drosera neo~caJedonica^ ^ows in some parts of the scrub on 
bare ground liable to Hooding. 

Besides the forest and scrub there are also gx^lands. .About 
Noumea there are fresh green meadows, probably artificially pro¬ 
duced, of the grass Andropogon halepensis. Elsewhere there are dry 
grasslands of Andropogon and Aristida species, with herbaceous 
plants mixed with the grasses. These grasslands are important as 
gra2ing land. 

In the Isle of Pines and other neighbouring islar>ds the vegetation 
is much less varied than on the mainland of New Caledonia. The Isle 
of Pines (which owes its name to the former abundance of Araucaria 
columnaris) has a snuill stretch of forest in addition to coastal vegeta¬ 
tion. On Mare there is a coastal zone of coconuts and Araucaria 
columnaris; the interior is largely low oi>en forest rich in epiph)'tic 
ferns and orchids, mixed with scrub. Lifu has a similar vegetation, 
but the forest is denser and taller. Uvea w’as formerly forested, but 
the original forest has been destroyed by fires. 

Fauna 

The native land fauna of New* Caledonia is of a very specialized type. 
One of its most striking features is the almost entire absence of 
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mammals—the rat, the pig and several kinds of bats being the only 
pre-European forms. Birds, of which there are about too species, 
are fairly numerous, but are not often seen, since they tend to live 
mainly in the forest and in the mountain regions. The)' include 
t>'pes of duck, cuckoo, flycatcher, rail, parakeet and pigeon, as w'ell 
as shore birds and birds of pre)'. One of the most remarkable birds 
is that known by its native name, kagou (so called from its cry); it 
has ash grey and reddish brown plumage and red legs, and is about 
the size of a domestic fowl. Though its wings are well developed it 
uses them merely as an aid in running and does not fly. It can be 
tamed, but since it can be captured easily by dogs it has now become 
rare. 

The fauna includes several kinds of lizards,'but no frogs, and 
there are no venomous land reptiles, though there are scorpions and 
centipedes. Insects are very numerous. There are few butterflies, 
though those which occur are often beautifully marked. Crickets are 
almost a plague in some years, and mosquitoes are always common, 
es{>ecially in the season from about December to April. 

The marine fauna is very rich and varied. It includes dugong, 
turtles, and some kinds of sea snake, the bite of which is very 
venomous. There are very many kinds of fish, Crustacea and shell¬ 
fish; some kinds of fish are poisonous to eat. 

The land fauna has been affected to a considerable extent by 
European occupation of the island Cattle, sheep, dogs and hors« 
have been introduced and are now common. Sumatran deer, also 
introduced at a fairly early date, have multiplied so greatly as to 
have become a pest through their attacks on growing crops. Their 
d^redations were so serious that in 1931 the residents of a southern 
district organized a drive and killed many thousands of them by 
machine-gun fire. In 1935 reported that despite consistent 

shooting the animals were still numerous, but since the war their 
numbers have apparently been very' much reduced. 


HISTORY 

Discovery and Annexation 

New Caledonia was discovered in 1774 by Captain Cook, who 
landed at Balade on the north-east coast, and named the island from 
similarity, as he saw it, to the mountains of Scotland. Prevented 
y the reef from saUing round to the west coast, he doubled back 
along the east coast and discovered the Isle of Pines. In 1792 a 
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French expedition under D^Entrecasteaux, vnxh Huon de Keimadec 
as captain of one of the vessels, visited New Caledonia in the search 
for La Perouse, and thoroughly explored the east coast* Kermadec 
died there, and his name is perpetuated in the Huoa group to 
the north. In the succeeding half-century' visits were paid to the 
island by tla^'al expeditions and by traders in sandalwood and biche- 
de-wter. 

In 1843 the first serious attempt at religious proselytization was 
made by French Roman Catholic missionaries of the Society of 
Alarists* Pope Gregory' XVi had in that year created New Caledonia 
a vicariate apostolic, and charged Bishop Douarre (who had been 
consecrated for the purpose) with the task of evangeliaation* Accom¬ 
panied by four other members of the society he landed at Ealade 
from the commanded by Captain La Ferri^re. A mission 

station was established there, and La Ferri^re made investigations 
along the Diahot river and on the north-east coast, discovering the 
harbour of Hienghene* His report and that of Ensign Figeard, 
published in 1S45, were both favourable to the island as a place for 
cobniaation* 

The French flag had been hoisted near Balade, but on the re¬ 
presentations of Britain the corvette Setift was despatched from 
France to remove it. The Seme was wrecked on a reef through mis¬ 
taking the Puebo passage for that at BaJade* Her captain, Leconte, 
who surveyed and explored the country' in the neighbourhood, 
declared himself against any plan of establishing a colony: the sandal¬ 
wood would soon be exhausted' the competition of Australia and 
New Zealand would prer^'ent the dev'elopment of pastoralUm, and 
other resources were negligible; England would not dream of 
annexing tbe country',, and it should stay in the hands of the mis¬ 
sionaries. Despite the urging of Douarre, w'ho returned to France 
and pleaded for it, French occupation of the island did not then 
take place. Trouble w'ith the natives occurred a little later; a mission 
brother was killed and the station at Balade was pillaged and burned. 
The missionaries took refuge at Puebo, whence they w'ere rescued 
in ^847 and taken to Sydney. They were re-established in 1S4S on 
the Isle of Pines, and met with success, but a second attempt to 
place a station on the mainland in 1S50 failed. In the same year the 
French vesel Alatt^, commanded by D^Harcourt, visited New 
Caledonia to explore the east coast of the island. The pass through 
the reefs at the north end of the Island near BaLsbio (missed by Cook) 
was discovered, though the discoverer and a dozen men were killed 
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and eaten by t±ie natives in the vicinity. One of ihe ship'^s company^ 
Berard, deputed to examine the resources of the country from the 
point of view of colonization, reported that it was an excellent field, 
with mineral and other wealth, and with the Isle of Pines as a 
possible penal settlement. ' 

In 1851 the Marist nusslonaries again established themselves on 
the mainland, .at Baiade and Puebo, led by Douarre, who, however, 
died in tSs3* 

French political interest in New Caledonia, which had grown 
slowly, was now aroused by the new prospects presented. In 1S53, 
stimulated particularly by the development of x\ustralia and by the 
desire to have an alternative convict settlement to Guiana, France 
took possession of the island. This act of annexation, carried out by 
Rear-Admiral Febv^rier-Despointes, aroused some resentment in 
Australia, given point by the fact that a British surveying vessel was 
at the Isle of Pines at the time, 

Cohns^ation 

Till iSbo New' Caledonia was embodied in the French Establish¬ 
ments in Oceania under the governor at Tahiti. It became an inde¬ 
pendent colony in i860, but remained under military administration 
dll 1S84. 

In 1S54 the towTi of Noumea was founded as the capital, and 
received at first the name of Port-de-France, Colonization ti'as then 
beginning, especially in the south-west. In 1S55 the Marist mission 
extended its w ork by forming a new centre at Conception, about 
6 miles south of the capital, and began the growing of coffee there; 
shortly aftensards another station was set up at Saint-Louis (Plate 
68), The property' acquired by the mission was then officially 
recognized. .About the same time there was a general proclamation 
that all the lands of the colony belonged to the government, w hich 
reserved to itself the rights of purchase from natives and of disposal 
of ail unoccupied lands, by sale, gift or other means. 

The early colonists came partly from among the military detach¬ 
ments—men- who redred to settle there; partly from Australia, 
attracted by the prospects of agriculture or of finding gold; and partly 
from among a body of traders led mainly by Paddon. Paddon was an 
Englishman who established a station at lie du Bouzet (later known 
as He Nou), opposite Noumea, about 1845 for the export of sandal- 
w'ood, pearl shell, coconut oil, ^whalebone' and bichi-de-mer, and for 
trade with the local uadves. He received large laud concessions from 
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the government after the establishment of the colcnir, and on hts 
side sold to them in fie ^Cou (which he ha d acquired from the 
natives at an early date). Paddon himself died in 1861, but he had 
paved the way for many of his employees and companions to become 
settlers. Also among the early colonists was John Higginson, an 
Englishman who later became naturalized, and who for lung took a 
leading part in commercial and financial affairs. A certain number of 
creoltis from Reunion also came to cultivate sugar cane. 

By 1S63 there were 4J?o people of European origin in the civil 
population. But immigration of these free colonists was fairly slow, 
and ten years later the total was still less than 2,000 (not so great as 
that of officials and militan' forces). 

CoTtvict Settlement 

In 1864 the first batch of convicts arrived^ and from then until 
1894, wrhen transportation began to be reduced, the majoiit)' of the 
European population was composed of them. Large public 'vorks 
Avere carried out by convict labour, and many of the men were hired 
out as employees to the free colonists at the nominal fee of 12 francs 
per month. In-time, many of the convicts were relea.sed and given 
grants of land. {At the present time a considerable part of the white 
population still consists of their descendants.) 

There seems to be general agreement that the progress of the 
colony was retarded by the transportation sj'Stem. It was wasteful 
in several ways. The hiring out of convicts as labourers brought 
prosperity to individual capitalists and immediate revenue to the 
administration, hut the welfare of the colony %vou!d probably have 
been better served by concentrating their labour on public works, 
especially means of communication, in which Kew Caledonia was 
for long deficient. The labour of this ty^pe was of a low standard of 
efficiency', and even when freed many of the convicts lacked incentive 
to regard the colony as their home and to develop its resources to the 
full. One of the first to recognize this was Governor Feillet, adminis¬ 
trator from 1894 to 1902, who pursued an enlightened policy of dis¬ 
carding convict shipments In favour of a system of free colonization. 

Other Developments 

hi’leanwhile the social and economic development of the colony 
had been proceeding, in 1856 a survey department {Service cijdastTtir^ 
was started, under the control of military engineers; it was reorganized 
in 1867 under the title of Service topograph In 1859 a postal 
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sen’ice from Noumea to CanaJa (then called Kapoltonville) was 
begun, with natix'e couriers; it was extended in 1864. to Puebo, and 
in 1870 to BouraiL Primary schools were opened at Noumea, Paita, 
Canala, and in the Isle of Pines and the Loyalty' islands. In 1866 
Port-de-F'rancef which had been created a commune in 1859, was 
renamed Noumea (Noumea), to ax^oid confusion with Fort-de- 
France in Nlartinique. The town xvas growling rapidly, and x’anous 
amenities xxere provided, including a hygienic and ample water 
supply in 1S71. A \ariety of regulations were introduced by suC’ 
cessive governors, providing for administration, Justice, land 
settlement, treatment of convicts, etc. 

The progress of settlement was steady but not rapid. The first 
colonists (apart from the missionaries) had established themselves 
mainly around Paita and Dumb^. Later, by grants of land to free 
colonists and to freed convicts, settlement spread to St Vincent— 
where coffee was grown in 1862; to Canala and Nakety—where rice 
xvas grown in 1864; to Yate—wLere a convict establishment xvas first 
tried, unsuccessfully, in 1864; and to Bourail—which was estab¬ 
lished as an agricultural centre in 1S67, and which remained as one 
of the most flourishing areas. Later again the Diahot region, Moindou 
and the Llarai-Fonwaiy' region were developed, in part with the aid 
of the conxdct system. The mining industry began, and took an 
increasing share in the economic life of the colony. 

One result of the cessation of transportation, hownver, was a 
commercbl depression, and in the early years of the present centuty^ 
the economic condition of the colony was at a low ebb. After about 
1910 there was a revival, due largely to the further development of 
mineral resources. With this increasing development, especially 
since the abandonment of transportation, the shortage of labour 
became keen. Since this could not be met by calling upon the natix'es, 
who by habit and temperament were unwilling to fill the role of con¬ 
sistent wage-labourers, resort was had to the introduction of in¬ 
dentured labour from abroad—in part from other Pacific islands, but 
largely from |ava and Indo-Chma. 

Relations teiVA the Nath'es 

When possession was taken of New Caledonia many of the chiefs 
of the most important trib^ were induced to recognize offidallv 
the sovereignty of France and to take the oath of fidelity. In 1867 
the structure of the natix'e tribe was ofRcially recognized by Governor 
Guillain, and laid down as a legal organization, with property rights 
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df a communal kind and civil abligacions^ in respect of offences 
committed on its terricor)\ The principle of native taxation was also 
laid down^ 

The history of the colony has been marked by considerable friction 
between the native people and the Europeans. Deprivation of much 
of their land without compensation, compulsion to w'ork for the 
government (often without even food as pajment)^ the poll-iax, and 
the common disregard of their customs and religious beliefs led a 
number of native comnumities to feel resentment. Killing of Euro¬ 
peans and Lntermittenc insurrection took place and tvere followed 
by sa^"age reprisals; in these not only the military authorities took 
partj but also natives armed by them and taking the opportunity to 
pursue old tribal feuds. The most serious outbreak, in which 200 
Europeans were murdered, took place in 1878-9, but there was also 
a rising as late as ^917. 

The last quarter of a century^ how-ever^ has seen the growth of 
amicable relations^ and a closer integration of the native people with 
the general life of the colony 1 Many of them are good agriculturalists, 
provision has been made whereby they may become French citizens, 
and a number of the younger men have serv^ed France W'ith distinc¬ 
tion in the present vvar» 


GROWTH AND COMPOSITION OF POPULATION 

There has been no radical change in the gross population of New 
Caledonia and its dependencies during the last thirty years. In 1906 
the total population (including that of the Bdlep islands^ the Isle 
of Pines and the Loyalty islands) was 53,346; according to the latest 
census, taken in 1936, it was 53,245. The composition of the popula¬ 
tion at this latter date was as follows: 17,384 persons classed as white 
(including 1,430 Japanese); 28,800 nati%'es; and 7,061 coloured 
immigrants. 

Eiiwpims 

Of the (European) w hite element in the population the majority 
are of French extraction; in 1936 they numbered 15,143, of w'hom 
about one-sixth w-ere bom in France and the rest bom in the colony. 
They comprised 5* 4 ^^ men, 4 -, 7 o 6 women and 5,015 children. 
There were about i,ooo seamen, convicts, and officers and men of 
the military forces; the remainder w'ere officials, settlers, miners and 
men engaged In commerce, with their families. The %vhites have 
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GROWTH AND COMFGStTIOX OF POPUI-ATION' 

Jiecr(r^<^ considerably from the majtununi figure of over 23,000 m 
1901. This decrease is due primarily to the cessatioQ of tra^porta- 
tion; the convicts, who were at their maximiim of iOt935 ^ tSSy, 
diminished from about 10,000 in 1901 to only 329 in 193 
same time, the stable element of French settlers, etc*, was slowly 
increasing* 

At one time the Japanese were increasingly prominent in the 
colony. Their immigration began in 1892, w^hen the Societe Le 
Nickel imported them to help replace the decreasing convict labour, 
and continued at intervals during the nest ten years. On the con¬ 
clusion of thek contracts most of these Japanese established them^ 
selves in the country, and built up a social position considerably 
higher than that reached by other Asiatics* By 1918 there were 
245S of them in the colony, mostly in the interior. But by (921 their 
numbers had begun to fall* and in 1933* after the depression had 
come, they were reduced to only 14to. Their numbers fell par¬ 
ticularly in the mining districts ■ in Thio for instance, ivhere there 
were 394 Japanese in 1921, by 1933 there w^ere only S6* By 1936^ 
however, the total number of Japanese had increased in the country 
again slightly, some at least of this increase being due to births 
within the colony* But the number of Japanese w'omen was small* 
owing to difficulties raised by the French authorities, and most of 
the Japanese men were married to or associated with Javanese, 
Annamite, European or native women* In a census (taken about 
J934.} of over 300 children of Japanese fathers, about 46 per cent* 
had Javanese, Annamite or native mothers, 38 per cent* had Euro¬ 
pean mothers, and only 16 per cent* had Japanese mothers. 

For a number of years the Japanese have tuened from mining to 
other occupations* An enumeration of them by occupation about 
1934 gave the foUow'ing distribution: 

Workmen or day titboucers Ln iTitn«&* sa'AmiJb, ere* abonji 51 per cent. 
Cutp^-aior* or simtl fanraen ^3 

Amsens and (radcn ■* 

Fishermen 4 

Employees (unspecified} £ 1, 

As cultivators the Japanese then owned about 11,200 acres of land, 
bought from European settlers, and had Leased another 5,000 acres. 
The amount of land they had thus acquired had growm since 1921, 
and among their activities they supplied Noumea with vegetables. 
Before the present war there were well over 100 Japanese trading and 
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shop-keeping establishments in the colony. In Noumea, where there 
was a Japanese dub, nearly half the general stores were Japanese, 
and they handled most of the growing volume of merchandise 
imported from Japan. 

ImTTdgTont 

The scarcity of labour in the colony led to the importation of 
coloured labourers fTom abroad. The first source to be tapped ivas 
the New Hebrides^ from which in 1891 there were nearly 3,000 men 
at work in the colony. Other sources tried w^ere China in 1884 and 
japan in 1893, but neither gave the results expected, nor did an 
attempt in 1895 to import ,\nnamite and Tonkinese con^ncts. The 
introduction first of indentured Javanese and then of Tonkinese, 
however, has been more successful. In 1911 there were less than 
2,500 coloured immigrants in all, about one-half being Javanese and 
the rest New Hebrideans, Tonkinese, Chinese, Arabs and Solomon 
islanders. But by 1929 there were over 7,000 Javanese and nearly 
as many Indo-Chinese. The next few yeaia sawr a diminution in their 
numbers to less than half owing to repatriation during the economic 
depression, but as the commercial prospects of the colony began to 
revive again the numbers grew once more. The latest figures, for the 
beginning of 1939, gave 7,735 Javanese and 2,261 Indo-Chinese 
indentured bbouicrs, and in addition about 1,000 free residents 
from the same source. The indentured labourers are under contract 
for five years i the Javanese are mosdy agricultural and domestic 
workers, while the majoritj" of the Indo-Chinese w'ork in the mines. 

Naivue Populuii&n 

Changes in the native population are difficult to measure accurately, 
owing to the unreliability of the early census counts and to the 
frequent aggregation of the figures from New^ Caledonia proper 
with those from the Loyalty islands, w'here the population movement 
has not been entirely parallel. An early estimate for the native 
popubtion, about 1S70, put the figure at about 40,000, and ivtule 
another estimate put the number at probably double this, the actual 
native population can hardly have been less. By the census of 1936 
there were only 17,091 natives on the mainland (5,845 men, 5,052 
women and 6,194 children) and 11,097 Loyalty islands. In 

general it can be said that there was a serious decline in the native 
population in the btter half of the nineteenth century, after European 
colonkation began; disease, alcohol and disturbance of the native 
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economic life were tbe principal factors* This decline persisted, 
though at a slower rate, till 1921 in New Caledonia, itself and till 
1926 in. the Tovalty islands, since when there has been a tendency 
to a gradual increase (see Table below)* 1 his increase can probably 
be attributed to the cumulative effect of the medical and social 
measures taken by the administration* A drop in the population in 
T93S was due to epidemic disease, principally influenza. The major 
part of the native population on the mainland is now to be found 
on the east coast, in the vicinity of ICone, Houailou, Canala, Poin- 
dimie, Ponerihouen, Hiengh^e, Touho and Thio* The people live 
mostly on tribal reservations set aside for them by the administra¬ 
tion, and only about 1,500 live outside the tribal organization. 


Changes in the Native Papuiation of New Caledonia and 
Adjacent Islands, 1885 - 19:^3 
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1 

Total 
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1885 Z 5*075 

H.959 

37.934 

60,2.37 
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— 

— 

1901 17, 

1 x 3 


27.763 

1 54 t 7 i 3 

(906 17.015 

11.579 

28,594 

53.346 

1911 IT.OS? 

605 

II.173 

28.S35 

50,608 

1921 13,^621 

573 

10,906 

27. ]» 

47.505 

1926 (6,535 

ji 8 

9.S1Z 

26.915 

51*153 ' 

1 1931 16,82! 

6s t 

H.ei3a 

28.502 

57*165 

1 1936 17.091 

612 

11.097 

28,800 

53.143 

1937 — 

— 


39.05= 


1933 — 



^.856 



Bimd mainly on UOcianie Frant^aiit^ variDUS A full andilysis ofxhc Hgurcs for 
19^5 is given in thU puh]ica:ttc»ii, 1933, pp. 4-^* CF* obo M. lye^nlnirdt, iVofer if' 
Ethftalo^ p, vii (Paria, 193°); Aniiuaire Coloniaie, 4 Slh 

(Paris, I'531-2): FacifiC Yf<tr Book, p- 37° (Sydney. 194^): Friii Sarasin, 

^thTiolosif der fCeu-Caledorncr und Loyalty-Ijautaneft pp, 41-3 (Mfluchen, 1519}. 
Discrcp^clea peeur in seme oF the figures given in (he vaiious publlcatl'Dns* The 
lo"^ dgure for Loyalty islandcm jn 1926 is possibly due 10 the absence oF s Larger 
number (hart usual in Ncn' Cnjedonia and their inclusiou in (he mainland native 
poputaiion, which ahovi's an unexpectedly large increase* 


THE NATIVE PEOPLE 

A name commonly used for the native people of New Caledonia La 
earlier years was kanaka {canaque). This is inacctirate, being simply 
a Hawaiian form of the general Polynesian word for *man*; it has no 
racial or cultural signihcance when applied to the New Caledonian 
natives, and is disliked by them. 
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N^EW CAUUOiMA 


Physical Type 

The people beloQg to ite phpical type ordinarily termed Melanesian; 
they are most closely related to those of the New Hebrides, though 
showing certain more primitive characteristics. They are of short 
stature^ but well built^ with a sallow dark brown skin colour. 'Fhe hair 
is very dark brown or black, and frizzly, and most of the men are 
well bearded. The form of the head is dolichocephalic—that i$, com¬ 
paratively long and narrow—with the bony structure above the eyes 
well developed ► The nose is thick and flat, with sunken bridge, and 
the lips are thick also. 

Language 

The language of the people is of the Melanesian U'pe, but, probably 
through long isolation of the different groups and lack of effective 
communication among them excsept in war, a range of diverse 
dialects has developed. Of these dialects there were at least sixteen 
major groups at the time of the coming of the Europeans, some with 
mutually unintelligible vocabularies. 

Owing to warfare and to inter-marriage between people of different 
tribes, and also to the compression of the people into reserves, there 
has been a tendency for dialects to be modified, and for only the most 
important to survive. This process has been accentuated by the 
inffuence of civilization, iivhich has also resulted in a general decay'' 
of the language. To meet the needs of communication among groups 
with different dialects, and between the natives and Europeans, a 
local lingua franca, compounded of French, pidgin English and 
native words, sprang up; this in turn has nowadays tended to be 
replaced by French alone. On the reservations, however, the native 
language is still spoken, and it is used to some extent for writing, 
especially in regions where the missions have adopted a dialect for 
the spread of their religious literature. 

Culture 

At the time of the arrival of Europeans in New Caledonia the 
culture of the native people was of a neolithic type, in which tools 
of polished stone were used. The traditions of the people give no 
evidence of the origin of the culture, w hich dearly had developed in 
the country over a long period of time. In contrast to the high 
differentiation of the various dialects, the culture was of a unitary 
character, from the Bdep islands in the north to the Isle of Pines In 



Platt 66. CounCrv‘ near Bnuratl, C’aJtdania 
The view' is takeri looljinR raai, tiear the raad lo HouaiLou. SSeverat Rativc houses can be 
seen, Lneludin^ a tuund hou$4 of the old sU’Ec (on the ri^'ht, in the middlf dLstatIce). 



Plate 67. OunCO, New Caledonia 

A Jirfieral view'f in the meat-canninj; works. The open pustUtC tand is charac- 

reti^tit: of much af this part of the countr>'. 



Place 6S. Sr Ijouis itiisitcuiH New Caledonia 

This station was Set Up abokjr the middle of the nineteenth cenmr>', ord became a centre 
for agriculture as well as for retifiious inslruction. 



Plate 6rj. Native villai’c^ Xirw (.-utedonia 
This village, near the West coasc, slntwi native hou-ves uf modem srv'le. 
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the south* Unlike many of the other large islands of the Western 
Pacific there was no clear-cut distinction between the mode of life 
and customs of a 'saltwater* people on the coast and a 'bush* people 
inland* And contrary to views sometimes held, there is no definite 
evidence that the culture of the people was directly indebted to 
elements from Polynesia, though there was some superficial contact 
on the east coast with the people of the loyalty islands, ’which had 
received Polynesian influences* 

Social Organization 

In former times the native social organization w^as of local tribes, 
var^nng in size from a hundred or so to a thousand or more members, 
and occupying small villages scattered over their territory. Some¬ 
times several of these tribes were united mto a confederation, 
primarily for purposes of war, but they w'ere essentially autonomous 
units, often speaking specialized dialects. Each tribe was divided 
into a number of clans, and each clan into a number of related family 
groups, which traced descent in the male line from a real or mythical 
ancestor* The clans were exogamous—that is, marriage could take 
place only with a member of another dan* Adoption was and still is 
a common custom, of children of kinsfolk and (formerly) of prisoners 
taken in war; the adopted person then assumed the marriage rule 
of his adoptive parents and w^as entitled to inherit land and other 
goods as a member of the group into which he or she had been 
received* The ties of kinship played a very important part in the 
native social life, linking the members of different qj.ans within the 
tribe* As elsei,vhere in Melanesia, the maternal uncle was of great 
impO'rtance m helping and protecting his sisters* children, and a 
common form of marriage wus for a man to marry a daughter of 
such an unde. Exchange of sisters for marriage was frequent between 
men, and the children of such maniages then often intermarried 
again, also by exchange of sisters. The result was that two clans once 
united by marriage tended to remain so through each succeeding 
generation. 

Authority was exercised in the native society by chiefs, who 
succeeded to their position by virtue of primogeniture* Each family 
and clan had as its head the senior member of the eldest branch, 
who was treated with respect, acted as the guardian of the treasures 
of the group, and had considerable inffuence in all public affairs. 
His position, however, was not autocratic, and though a portion of the 
fruits of the harvest was given to him, this was a mark of honour rather 
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than as tribute and he was expected to disburse these goods again 
among his people. Among hi$ functions he had to know the traditions 
and ancient usages of his group^ and to be a competent orator at 
public meetings^ though in cases where he was not dtstinguished a$ 
a speaker he might get a brother to deputize for him. At the head of 
each tribe was a leader-— known as the groJtd chef by the French— 
who was likewise the representative of its eldest branch and who 
guided tribal affairs as a w'hole. Though his authority was con¬ 
siderable it was by no mrans absolute; like the chiefs of the smaller 
units he had no rights of overlord ship to the lands of his group as 
a whole, but simply a prominent interest in those of his own family 
and clan. But chiefs tended to be rather more wealthy than the rest 
of their people, and associated with their superior economic position 
was their possession of more than one w'ife. Mliereas the ordinary 
people were monogamous, a clan chief might have three or four wives, 
and a tribal chief half a do^en or more. Of these women one was the 
head wife, and her children had superior rights in succession and 
inheritance. Though a tribal chief had a leading voice in decisions 
of public interest, his views tended to be guided by those of the old 
men of the community, who acted as a kind of tribal council. 

In land tenure each tribe had its own territory', demarcated from 
that of others by boundaries of mountain ridges, streams or forests, 
Within this the land was held first as clan property and then as 
family property', the members of a family being the actual working 
unit in each rase. Transmission of land was primarily by inheritance 
in the male line^ though gifts of parcels of land occasionally took place. 
Sale of land was unknown before the coming of the European, 

Onaipatiojis 

The economic life of the people was based primarily upon agri¬ 
culture and fishing. There vras some collecting of forest products, 
and a little hunting, but the latter pursuit was very' Hmited owing to 
the absence of large animals. 

The plants principally cultivated were the yam and the taro. The 
planting of the yam took place mainly in September and October, 
though, the precise season varied according to the district and the 
kind of yam used. The simple woe den digging stick was used, and the 
work was carefully done, mounds being raised to allow free drainage 
from the plants, w'hich cannot tolerate much water. In the cultiva¬ 
tion of taro much ingenuity was shown. Fields on the hill-slopes 
were terraced and irrigated, canals of earth and stones being con- 
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structed to brin^ ■tvaier from loDg distances, even as much as 5 ^ 

miJes. Th(>se terraces and irrigation channels were the admiration of 
the early visitors to Kew Caledonia, but unfortunately lai^e areas 
containing them have now b«en abandoned, consequent upon the 
decrease of population and the concentration of the tribes into 

In fishing a variety of methods were in use, the appliances includmg 
seine nets 40 to 50 yd- long, small nets, hook and line, spear, and bow 

and arrow'. j - i, 

A remarkable practice which the New Caledonians shared w ith 
some other native peoples of the V’V estem Pacific was that of eating 
earth. This was not a regular item of diet, but w as consumed some* 
times in large quantities, in time of food shortage or by pregnanit 
women. The earth thus eaten was a kind of steatite, a magnesium 
silicate; it appears now to be cjthausted, and the practice has died out. 
Cannibalism also was formerly frequent, human flesh being eaten 
partly for religious reasons, but partly for its own sake as food. 

In fishing and m travelling along the coast and among the islands 
off the mainland canoes were used. One type, a double canoe con¬ 
sisting of two dug-outs joined by transverse booms, w'as very $ea- 
worthv, and could carry a crew' of about 20 men. This type has dis¬ 
appeared. The other type, a single-outrigger canoe, which was more 
common, is still in use, and in a decked form, fitted w'lth mast and 
sail, is capable of considerable voyages. The New' Caledonians, how¬ 
ever, are not seamen comparable to the Polynesians, and do not 
venture ordinarily beyond the Belep islands and the Loyalty islands. 

Csremomal Life 

Important in the former ceremonial' life of the people were 
the pihit-piloii^ ritual feasts, where the clans of the wives of the feast- 
givers w'ere the guests. These feasts included huge presentations of 
yams and other food, often prepared for tw'o or three seasons in 
advance, and at them exchange of ornaments and other property, 
dancing, and offerings of food and goods in propitiation of the 
spirits took place. Another notable feature in the social life was the 
employment of strings of shell discs (commonly termed ‘money* 
by Europeans) for many kinds of exchange and sealing of contracts, 
as in marriage and adoption, purchase of valuable goods, and funeral 
gifts. Europeans soon perceived the advantage of having stocks of 
tliis ^shell money* for use in transactions with natives, and a rate of ■ 
exchange wfith the franc sprang up. Traders’ stores kept stocks of the 



Figi. i^S, J4^. Cenenionia! maslis, New Caledonia 

The niask on the left is. from the Hienghtne area. Each maait b about 6 ft. in toEal 
lengthy the face of the qne qn the left being tj in. and thit of the tlhef in. long. 
The 'buab/ and beard are of hair, the face of wood, and the lower pairC of feathers 
■nd nettinfr. Both maslcs have been diaivn ftom specimenf in the ^'Itiseuin. of 
Archaeology and Ethrvologt’, Cambridger 
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shell strings, and some connterfeiling ivas even done by Euro¬ 
peans. 

In former times warfare between tribes or confederations of tribes 
was common, and persisted well into the period of European ad^ 
ministration* Abducdon of women, murder, theft, or simple desire 
for human flesh were among the main causes* The weapons used 
were fonnerly lances, bows and arrows, slings and clubs of many 
forms, but in later years mustets aJso came into vogue. Warfare was 



FIS'’ 150^ DoorptiSE stubs* New Calntania 


The p<i£t cn the teft is 4 ft. 7 in* biEh; the others are 5 ft- S in. high. Drawn from 
photOgmphs. 

_entered into with ceremony, and a formal declaration was the rulej 
peace was also concluded in a ceremonial manner and was usually 
accompanied by the gift or exchange of strings of shell discs as com¬ 
pensation for the losses suffered on each side. 

Religion and Art 

The precise nature of the former religious beliefs and practices of 
the people of Xew Caledonia is obscure, since no adequate study 
them was made before their culture was lai^ely bml;en up, in general. 
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however, their religion rested upon the recognition of tivo types of 
spirits: those of the dead ancestors^ who were invoked as protectors 
of the liring members of the group i and those, described by Euro¬ 
peans as ^gods’ and Memons^ which had never inhabited a bunian 
body. The latter included such beings as the guardian of the realm 
of the dead, an earth-spirit^ and the spirit of elephantiasis* To both 
the spirits of the dead and the spirits of non-human origin offerings 
were made. 

New Caledonian- art was applied mainly to objects of practical use* 
Though it had attained no very high degree of refinement, its treat¬ 
ment was often bold and aesthetically effective, in the construction 
of masks for ceremonial use (Fi^. 14S, 149) and in the sculpturing of 
w ooden posts and doorways (Fig. 150), for instance, the people had 
developed a strongly marked style, in which a conventionalized human 
face played a large part as principal motif. 

Modem Choftges 

Since the beginning of the century the demands of European 
colonization for land have resulted in the confinement of the natives 
to special reserves—often of no great size. The effects of this have 
been destrucuve to the old forms of organization, since in the same 
reserves have often been put members of different clans, speaking 
different dialects; sometimes they have been hereditary' enemies. 
The clan system has thus tended to break down, and the old people 
no longer impart to the young the former knowledge and traditions 
of their people, regarding them as useless and indeed profaned by 
present conditions. The present-day people are largely Christian, 
and have imitated the ways of the European. Native crafts have been 
largely abandoned; cotton garments are worn; sawn timber and 
corrugated iron have tended to replace the former thatched and bark- 
walled houses (Plate 69); tinned goods are being used to the detri¬ 
ment of native foods; and cooking is done in kergsine tins instead of 
the native earthenw'are. The potver of the chiefs, especially the ^ great 
chiefs*, has been increased, since they have been mcorpoiatfid as' 
minor officials into the French administration, under the European 
gendarmes* They have been clothed in French uniforms and their 
position made more autocratic; they are chosen and paid by the 
adminbtration; they are responsible for reporting local affairs to the 
authorities; they collect the poll-ta.'s of 15 francs per head for each 
adult male—receiving 10 per cent, of the same—and arrange for any 
work to be done by natives for colonists. 
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Another aspect of modem conditions is the extent of Tniscegenn- 
tion. Formal marriages between. Europeans and natives arc rare, but 
extra-marital unlDOS have been corninon^ and still continue, and are 
mostly fruitful. The degree, of race mixture is didicuilt to determine, 
since in many cases the native women take back their children to their 
own kinsfolk and bring them up in the native society, but by now it 
i$ undoubtedly considerable. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Before the war New Caledonia had no direct representation in the 
French parliament, but was represented on the Superior Colonial 
Council by a delegate, elected by the voters of the colony. In 1939 
a proposed law to accord a deputy' to New Caledonia and its depen¬ 
dencies was agreed to by the Chamber of Deputies and referred to 
the Senate. 

Gemral AdminisUattoji 

The administration of Newr Caledonia and its dependencies is in 
the hands of a Governor, assisted by a Privy Council {Cornell Prive) 
of 7 nominated members. There is also an elected General Council 
(CoTiseil C^ral) of 15 members; its functions are pfimarily the 
examination of the budget, but it occasionally initiates proposals on 
tariffs and other Hnancial matters. For general administrative pur¬ 
poses the colony is divided into 5 districts: Noumea, Canala, 
Houadou, Touho, and Ouegoa. 

Native affairs are controlled by a body known as the Admm^tra- 
tion des A^cures Indigmei in Noumea. Local supervision of the 
natives in the reserv es and of those working for colonists is under¬ 
taken by the gendarmes in the principal centres of the districts, and 
immediately subordinate to them are the ‘great chiefs'* of the tribes. 
The natives enjoy only a relative freedom, having to obtain the 
permbsion of the gendarme before they may leave the neighbourhood 
of the reservation. 

For local government Noumea, a municipality, has a mayor and 
council; the other principal centres are administered by municipal 
commissions or councils, 

Lmc andjmtice 

In general the system of law in New Caledonia is that of France, 
but expressed or modified through Presidential decrees, promulgated 
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m the colony by order {terite) of the Governor, The head of the 
legal sen’ice is the PrctTireOr-Gff/j'fr*?/. The judicial org^Lzation 
comprbes justices of the peace with extended jurisdiction, in Bouraii 
and Thio and at Tifu In the Loyalty islands; a Court of First Instance 
and a Court of Appeal at Noumea; and a Commercial Courts also at 
Noumea. 

For long the status of natives was undetermined by laiv, but 
decrees of 1932 and 1933 allowed them to obtain French citizenship 
on certain conditions after the age of zi years. The chief conditions 
are ability to write and speak French, together with long service 
with the armed forces or the ciril government, or qualiheations as a 
school teacher of a high grade, or marriage with a Frenchwoman 
(provided there is a child of the union). 

Fin^nte 

Revenue is provided mainly by import and export duties. The 
sy^stem of tariffs (p. 4S3), which is complicated (including both 
general and special duties), is in essence that applied by France since 
1928 to hin: ^non-assimilatcd' colonies. It gives some degree of 
initiative to the local authorities but involves preferential treatment 
to France and the French colonial empire. Duties of 5-10 per cent, 
on citrome ore, based on the exports of the prtrious year, and of 3-5 
per cent, on nickel based on the analysis of the ore treated, 

are important in the revenue. 

The budget in 1940 comprised a total of receipts and expenditure 
of 62 million francs. New Caledonia has been assisted at various 
times by a subvention from the metropohfan country, and a decree 
of 1931 authorized the colony to contract a loan of 95 million francs 
mainly for public w'orts. By 3938 a total of about 38 milliBii francs 
had thus been borrowed. 

Curreticy is provided by a subsidiary of the Bank of Tndo-China, 
which, subsequent to the failure of a local issuing bank in 1878, has 
had the privilege of issuing notes valid in the colony. 

Land Policy 

The land policy of the administration is designed to encourage 
European settlement, and from the first the government assumed 
control of the bnd. By various decrees all lands vacant and without 
owner became part of the domain of the state, and the consistent 
policy of concentrating the native population into reserv'es has 
further ensured large areas for European use. By regulation of 1916 
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free concessions of land rony be obtained by French citizens on 
application to the Govcmorj from among lands regarded by the 
adnunistiation as open to seltlementp These concessioos vary bctiAdcn 
25 and 62^ acres, according to location and qiiahty. A provisional 
title is given, and replaced by a definitive title in 5 years. Further 
concessions are obtainable on easy terms of purchase, ivhich may 
bring the total concession up to 500 acres. 

Of a total area of rougbly 4,000,000 acres it was estimated in 1939 
that i,4po,0O0 acres had been alienated to colonists, 1,820,000 acres 
were lands suitable for mining, iio,oOO acres were forest lands, and 
320,000 acres had been reserved for the natives, leaving about 
360,000 acres still available for setdement. 

A recent decision of the government has allowed natives to acquire 
land bv the same title as Europeans hold. This may possibly have the 
effect of reconstituting a native peasant population, since they display 
great interest in grow'ing coffee and in other forms of agriculture, 
and also in rtaring pigs and other small livestock (p. 473). 


SOC 1 - 4 L SERVICES 
Health and Medical Sendees 

The health of Europeans in New Caledonia is comparatively 
good. Though mosquitoes are plentiful there b no malaria, a con¬ 
dition attributed (doubtfully, from the scientific point of view) to 
the widespread occurrence of the niapali shrub. Medical facilities 
include a public hospital and a military' hospital at Noumea, with 
X-ray equipment and accommodation for 100 patients, and a few 
small hospitals elsewhere, main tained by mining concerns for their 
employees. 

In the past the natives have suffered heavily from tuberculosis, 
yaws, and leprosy, but in recent years more energetic efforts have 
been made by the administration to combat these diseases. Leprosy, 
in panicular, has been a growing menace. It was first recognized in^ 
New Caledonia in 1865 and in the Loyalty blands in 18S3, ^d at 
one period there were estimated to be 4,000 lepers in the colony, 
including some Europeans. Leper settlements w'cre set up and 
abandoned at i-arious times, but a serious attempt at grappling with 
the spread of the disease began in 1911. In 193S there w'ere a sana¬ 
torium on Ducos peninsula, near Noumea, for European lepers and 
native lepers of the west coast, and two leper settlements on the east 
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coast, at Kananu near Houailou, and Maina near Hienghine* 
Settlements m the Loyalty islands were at Betseda and Bone on 
Mare, Chila on Lifu, and One on Uvea+ There is also at Noumea a 
bacteriological laboratory in charge of two doctors of the colomal 
medical service* 

Education 

Education in New Caledonia is provided by the government and 
by the missionsT there are primar>' schools in Noumea and most 
other settlements of any size. The mission schoob are aided by 
government or municipal funds. Apart from native children, but 
including Javanese and others^ the total number of pupib m these 
primarv' schoob is about 3*000; the majority of them attend the 
public schools. I n 1937 there were 2,i56pupibatthepub]icschools 
and 740 at the private schools, making a total of 2*896. This repre¬ 
sents an increase of over 500 pupils in the previous ten years. In 
addition there are a large number of schools for native children, 
amounting in 1939 to 26 government schools, 35 Catholic schools 
and 24 Protestant schools. The total number of native pupils in 
these in 1939 was 4,298, an increase of 800 pupils since 1935* 
Secondary instruction, both cbssical and technical, is given in 
Noumea at the government La Perouse College, where there are 
abour 200 students. 

- (For Biblio^EipKIcal Note set Chapmr XII.) 
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ECONOMICS 
Mining (Fig, 151) 

The mineral wealth of New Caledonia b great and varied^ though 
some of the resources have been only pamally developed owing to 
competition from other areas with lower production costs. The 
metamorphic rocks of the north yield a certain amount of copper, 
gold and argentiferous lead ajid zinc;, the serpentine of the norctL- 
west and the south-east yields nickel, chrome* cobalt and iron, and 
the sedimentary earths give some manganese, antimony and coal. 

History of Less Important Resources 

Iron ore is probably the most abundant deposit, but much of it b 
low grade, and fpr want of local good coal k remained for long un- 
exploited. Recently, however, mving to the growing demand of 
Japan, its extraction was undertaken by the Societe Le Fer, with 
Japanese capital—the Nippon Kotan Kabiishiki Kabha and the 
Asano Seiren Kabushiki Kabha being interested. The work, mooted 
in 1937 and begun in 193 S* was retarded by the Sino-Japane&e war, 
but production in three mines was well under way in 1939 at Goro in 
the south of the island (Plate 71). The programme of 350,000 tons per 
annum was not realized, biit in 1938 a production of 36,729 tons was 
obtained, and in 1939, 103,414 ton$, the iron content of the ore 
being 51-52 per cent. The export of ore in 1939 was 91,500 tons, 
all to Japan. 

Cobalt, occurring in rich deposits on the summits of many of the 
serpentine hills, has been extensively mined in the past, but with the 
discovery of more lucrative deposits of argentiferous cobalt in the 
Belgian Congo and, especially, in Canada the industry of New 
Caledonia was practically killed some thirty years ago. Whereas in 
1908 the value of cobalt ore exported was nearly 400,000 francs, by 
1914 the total value of ore and matte exported was less than 125*000 
francs, and for some years past the export has ceased entirely. Unlike 
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the mining of nickel and chrome, that of cohalt was done mainly 
by small-scale enterprise, in some cases even by escaped convicts. 

Copper occurs principally in the Diahot valley in the north, and 
a small amount is occasionally exported (of 3 value of 10,000 franca 
in 1934), but its commerdal importance is negligible. Gold has been 
found on the north, north-east and west coasts in various forms, and 
for a time in the early history of the colony attracted many pros- 



Fi^. 151. Kew Caledonia; principal mining: cexitres 

The fiamiHE and aymbola mdicoce the regions or general centres of 'I'C nmous 
tvpcs of mining, not nccMsafily individml mir^- Some miheated m 

'interminent' may now he in prodactinii. Basvd trtainly on; (I) L’Ocmfuc FreWfOM^. 
vanoul y«re (Paris): (a) a French official report on New Cstcdoma for 193^ 
thnpublishcd, Noumea). 

pectors. Promising analyses T.vere obtained again near Oubatche and 
in the Diahot vaUey in 1930, and at Poya and Bourail in 1935, but 
the gold does not appear to be in payable quantity. .Antimony has 
been ejctracted near Canala on the east coast, and manganese near 
Gomen and Bourail, on the west coast ^ but they have been produced 
in small amount only, and have not proved profitable on any scale. 
The raising of the duties on the enlr)' of manganese to Australia in 
1922 tended to inhibit the development of this form of mining. The 
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exploitation of mercurv^ lead and zinc has been attempted at various 
timesj but without success and the promise of renewed w orking of 
the two latter in 1930 by the Sod^t^ des Mines du Diahot has not 

eventuated. ■ ^ 

The coal, though its quantity has been stated to be large, is not 
of good quality* Mines at Dumb^, suspended woirking since 19^ 
and reported to be reopening operations about 1930, have apparently 
not been successful, and hopes of important deposits in the bas^in 
of the Nondoue and especially in that of the Moindou, on the west 
coast, have been disappointed* A total concession of about 8,500 
acres was accpiired bv the Soci^te des Hauts-houmeaux de Isoumea 
(Soci^e Cal^onia) wdth the aim of obtaining coke for its furnaces at 
Doniambo. Prospecting tvas begun in the Moiudou basin in 1921, and 
in 1925 the mine ^Audacts Fortuna Jm'at" was exploited. In 1927 
production of 600 tons per month was reached, the coal being 
carried in lighters towed by a tug to Donbmbo, and reduced in a 
a coke plant using 50 per cent, of local coal mixed with the hner 
Australian coal. In 192S a total production of 16,600 tons was 
attained, using electric power and oompressedt air* The coal was 
carried on a light railway about 3 trules long to the iivharf. The per¬ 
sonnel of the mine was 265, mainly Tonkinese* But the product was 
of too low grade for commercial development, and after a production 
of 21,000 tons in 1929 and 9,700 tons in 193*^ industry died away. 
In 1939 trials were made on an option over the Paula concession, but 
the results arc not yet available. On the other hand, tlie Imports of 
coal, mainl y from Australia, but also from Belgium, New Zealand 
and (before the war) from Germany, have been increasing in accord¬ 
ance with the growing demands of the nickel industry , and from 
1936 to 1939 averaged over 100,000 tons per annum* 

Petroleum, found near Koumac on the west coast, has been 
extracted, but the industry has not developed* Gypsum, used in the 
beds of the local furnaces, has been extracted since 1917^ there are 
two concessions worked, at Poya and on Lepredour island. Produc¬ 
tion in 1937 was 300 tons; in 1938, 1,070 tons; and in 1939, 213 tons. 
Phosphates, found on Walpole island, the Huon islands and the 
Chesterfield islands, have some importance, the resources of the last 
being estimated at 175,000 tons* But the amounts exported have been 
only a few thousand tons a year—for instance, an average of about 
9,000 tons per annum in 1920-8, about ii,oOO toiiS in 1935 
2,000 tons in 1936* 

On the whole, then, the exploitation of most of the mineral 
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resources of the country, dc$pite the optimlsdc hopes entertained of 
them, has proved disappomring owing to the distance from overseas 
markets and the competition of more ezctensive and richer deposits 
elsewhere. The extraction of nickel and chrome, however, which is 
discussed in detail below, has proved of very great value. 

Nickd 

The amount of nickel ore in New Caledonia is large, and the 
country is the producer of second rank in the world. But though the 
export of the metal in various forms represents a very important item 
in the country's trade, it does not supply a high proportion of the 
world's output, the major share being contributed by Canada. 
^Vhereas Canada furnishes about 90 per cent, of the world's nickel, 
the International Kickel Company of Canada alone being responsible 
for more than Bo per cent.. New Caledonia furnishes only about 
7 per cent. The output and price of the New Caledonia product 
tends to be largely determined by that of Canada, 

EarUer ProductUm. The first discoveries of nickel in the island 
were made about 1B65, and production began in 1B75, exploitation 
on a large scale being firat undertaken by the Soci^e Le Nickel in 
1889, The ore occurs in various forms, and at first it was all exported 
for treatment abroad. In ipro, however, the treating of the lower- 
grade ores in local furnaces began, thus diminishing ^eatly the cost 
of freight in export. The treated product, in which the valuable 
metal is concentrated into a sulphide, is known as matte. Initially 
this matte (of 'first fusion') had an approximate nickel content of 
45 per cent, as against the nickel content of 4 to 6 per cent, in the 
crude ores; but after 1918, when the Bessemer process was intro¬ 
duced, giving a matte of * second fusion', the metal content rose to 
approxiniately.75 per cent. (In 1939 it was 77 per cent,) The smelting 
process was begun by the Soci^t^ des Hauts-Foumeaux de Noumra, 
which by 1913 had at Doniambo point near Noumea 8 furnaces 
capable of producing 300 tons of matte per month. In the same year 
the Societe Le Nickel established 2 furnaces at Thio with a capacity 
of 200 tons per month. Extensions were made to these at various 
times. As the export of matte grew to between 5,000 and 6,000 tons 
per annum the amount of crude ore exported steadily declined. 
From 115,000 tons in 1910 it fell to 93,000 tons in 1913,48,000 tons 
in 19(5, and 15,000 tons in 1918; and then became practically neg¬ 
ligible for a number of years. 

In 1927 the Societe Le Nickel completed at Yate in the south a 



Platt 70, Ti^baghi min^K New CaI« 3 t>Tiia 

For (ht most pun 0|>cn‘C3slH this is ont of the richest 
chromite minei in the world. 



Plate 71, GorOf Ntw Caledonia 

'^rhia aeriut vitvtv from the sta, shows pan of the equipment installed b\- the 
Japanese for the cMmction and shipment of iron ore. 





Plate 72. Doniambo point, Noumea, New Caledonia 
A general view of the nickel-smelting works, with Tir cove (Anse du Tir), a ‘ship grave- 
ya^’, in the background. 



Pbtc 73. Forcsticre sawmill. New Caledonia 
This sawmill has recently been rebuilt and adapted for use by the military forces in New 
Caledonia. 
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hydro-clcctric plant of 22,500 h.p., depending on a barrage erected 
on the Yate river, and proceeded to-convert nickel ore to ferro-nickel 
by a process of fusion in electric furnaces. In 1927, 119 tons of ferro- 
nickel were produced, and in 1928, 543 tons, of 76 per cent, nickel 
content. In 1931, 638 tons of ferro-nickel, mainly of a metal content 
of from 55 to 58 per cent., were exported. (A smaller hydro-electric 
plant set up at Tao in 1909 began production in 1917, produced 
little, and was not continued.) 

In 1928 the Soci^6 des Hauts-Foumeaux—now controlling a 
group of furnaces and coal mines, a coke plant, a foundry, repair 
forges and an electricity plant—modemizetf and extended its equip¬ 
ment, enlarged its capital from 20 million to 50 million francs, and 
changed its title to the Societ© Caledonia. In the same year a new 
company, the Societe Mini^res ct Mctallurgiques de L’Oecanie, 
founded in Paris with a capital of 2 miUion francs, began operations 
in the south, primarily in nickel. 

Recent Developments, In 1930 the Soci^t^ Cal^onia was re¬ 
organized, and with the onset of the commercial depression and fall 
of prices this company and the Society Le Nickel combined under 
the title of the Societe Caledonickel, with a capital of 10 million 
francs, the Bank of Indo-China proriding the president of the 
administrative council. To meet the crisis further the 8 mining 
centres then operating w’ere reduced to 3—at Thio, Bourail and 
Kon^—and the furnaces at Thio were closed dow’n, all production 
of matte being concentrated in the Noumea plant (Plate 72). In 
1934 the hydro-electric plant for the production of ferro-nickel at 
Yate was also closed. Nickel, however, did not suffer so severely as 
chrome in this period. Though a fall occurred in the export of matte 
from the 1930 record figure of 6,743 to slightly below 4,000 tons 
in 1932, recovery' w’as rapid and in 1934 approximately 6,500,tons 
W’ere exported. From this time onward the market for nickel improved 
markedly, in part due to the increased interest in steel for armaments. 
I*' *935 *936 several new mines were oj>ened, though that at 

Bourail, almost exhausted, had ceased.working in 1933. 

Japanese Interests. In the last few’ years the export of crude 
nickel ore has revived again, due in part to German demand, but 
mainly to the pressing needs of Japan for nickel. \ purely nominal 
export of ore from 1930 to 1935 rose to over 5,000 tons in 1936, when 
Japan took three-quarters and Germany most of the remainder; to 
32,000 in 1938, w’hen Japan and Germany shared the product almost 
equally; and to nearly 50,000 tons in 1939, when Japan took four- 
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fiftha. Since then till near the end of 1941^ all the export of nickel ore, 
which has an average metal content of 4*1 per cent,, went to Japan, 
The Japanese importer -was the Nippon Kogyo Kaisha* apparently 
a subsidiary of the Nippon Nickel Kaisha, the only producer of 
metallic nickel in Japan^ Before 1939 the Nickel A.G, (iscrlohn) 
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Fijf. 153 , !£ ^port of rdckiil mittJt, New Clil<!4onb, 1 935-39 

Quantities in memc lonsi- Based mainly on: £t) Roush (editflOp The Mtnerai 

Imhiilry, pp. 430 (New Yoit and London, 1939): (a) VOeeame Fronfoae, 
mriQU5 years (Rarit)^ (3) p£i£ijic Iitojufi Yeeir Sook, p. 37 '^ (Sydney, i942]l 

works in Germany were contii;pIled by the French Societe Le Nickel 
and used mainly New Caledonia OTe, 

Japan's interest in the New Caledonian nickel industry has 
groviTi considerably in the last few years in common with her 
increased interest in other nickel-producing countries. The capital 
for one new mine opened in 1936 was pro’vdded by Japanese, and in 
1939 another new mine, the Yamato, was opened at Koua by the 
Soci^e Miniiire de L^Oc<fanie, a Japanese firm. 
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ComiTteraal Imporiance. The nickel re¬ 
sources of New Caledonia show no sign of 
exhaustion as yet. Before the war of 1914 
contributed roughly about 40 per cent, of the 
value of the total exporta from, the country, 
and though their economic importance has 
declined at times since then, they have recently 
shown a marked increase. In 1936 the exports 
of nickel represented 45 per cent, of the total 
value of exports from the colony ^ by 1939'they 
* had risen to 6S per cent. The quantity' and 
value of nickel matte exported in recent years 
are shown in Fig, 152. Betw^een ^ 93 ' ^934 

the matte was exported to France and Belpum 
in roughlv equal proportions, the Societe Le 
Nickel having its factories at Le Havre and the 
Soci^e Caledonia at Antwerp. In 193S 
export went entirely to France, and from then 
France till 1940 continued to take the major 
share^ 

Chromite 

Jxew Caledonia is an important source of 
chromium, formerly taking fifth or sixth place 
in the ranks of the world's producers. But 
though the volume of production from the 
island has not radieaUy changed during the 
last decade, New Caledonia notv has dropped 
to about Mventh place, and from providing 
10 per cent, or more of world output now'^ 
prorides about 5 per cent. This has been due 
partly to the development of Russian resources, 
but largely to the rise of the Philippines from 
a negligible beginning in 1935 to the position 
of one of the leading producers of the metal. 

Production. Chrome ore is found in New' 
Caledonia in the form of an oxide, chromite. 
Production is undertaken from two sources: 
the mines in the north of the colony, par¬ 
ticularly in the region of the D6nie de Tiebaghi 
(Plate 70), operated by companies with large 
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capital^ with both open iind subterranean workings developed 
by continued exploitation i and mines of the smaller interests, of the 
open type, found in various parts of the colony, but particularly in 
the south, near the Plaine des Lacs. The mines of the first tv^pe have 
a more regular production and supply about go per cent, of the 
tonnage and 95 per cent, of the value of the total chrome exports. 
At the present time they comprise three groups. The most important 
is the Ti^baghi mine, operated by the Societe La Tiebaghi, which is 
controlled by the Chrome Company, a British finn. It has been 
described often as the richest chromite mine in the world, but 
though this is erroneous, the mine has great resources. By 1927 it had 
produced 1,200,000 tons of ore, and was thought to contain still as 
much again. But though the qualiw of its* ore is higher than that of 
the other mines, vanning between 55 per cent, and 57 per cent- qf 
chromite, its working expenses are considerable;; in 1927 an elaborate 
programme of extension had been completed involving the driving of 
a tunnel 2,000 ft. long through hard rock to reach ore 250 ft. below 
the surface. Former workings by this company in the Pirogues 
bay region were abandoned in 1929 as no longer profitable. In 
1939 the Tiebaghi mine produced 26,334 ore (about 46 per 

cent, of the colony"'s production), but before 1920 it w'as producing 
at least 60-75 cent, of the total output. This ore is shipped from 
Paagoum^itie (Fig. 153). The group of second importance at the 
present time, controlled by the Soci^e Chimique du Chrome, in 
which the interests of the Mutual Chemical Company of America 
are concerned, includes the Fantoche mine at Nehoue and the 
Alpha mine on the Tiebaghi dome. The former produced, in 1939, 
15,502 tons of ore (about 27 per cent, of the colony's output), but it 
is said that the deposits are now becoming exhausted and that 
activities will be transferred to the Alpha mine. The third group, the 
Societe do 1 'Exploitation de la Mine Chagrin, composed of French 
and .Australian interests, operates the Chagrin mine at Koumac; 
this mine, which has changed hands several times, normally delivers 
its output to the Societe La Tiebaghi. In 1939 it produced 9*932 tons 
of ore, concentrated by sluicing to 56^57 per cent., and repcsenting 
17 p^t* cent, of the colony s output. These main groups among them 
also hold several other concessions, some of which are worked as 
the market offers opporturntj'. 

The smaller mines, which, however, are not always in regular 
production, have included at various times the Alice-Louise, inland 
from bay in the south' a mine started on Ouen island in 1930; 
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Lbe G R 2li at Plum; che FraJico at Pouembout; and the Elizabeth 
the Sunbeam, inland from Pirogues bay. The latter n-ere 
begun about 1930 by Japanese interests which used ohiomte 
commercially, to free them from control by nuddlemtn. L^e 
41ice-Lomse, these two mines have been helped m their pr^uction 
by udliaation of the light railway built for the carriage of umber 
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Fig. 15 +^ Esjwrt of chromite, New Cafedonia, i$3S-30 

Q 3 mndti« in metric tons, Ba«d mamly on: (i) G. A Rmah The M.W 

York md London, 19J9>: iz)VOciam, Fra^, V^ous 
years (Pat^)', ( 3 ) Faiifit: htmuii yriw p. ^7^ tSydney, 194^)- 

from the districts inland from Pirogues bay* Annual productjon from 
such small mines amounts to only a few hundred tons each. 

Intportance in Trade* Details of chromite exports in recent years 
are given in Fig. 15+. Generally speaking, the export of chrome 
stands second to that of nickel as an item of major importance m 
New Caledonian trade. In 1930 and 1931 it supplied ao per cent* 
and IT per cent, respectively of the value of total exports from the 
colony; in 1937, *93® *539 siippiied 26 per cent., 15 P«r cent 

and 16 per cent, rspectively. But ’while production has remained 
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relatively steady, tht quantities actually exported have sho^vn sharp 
Siictuations in the last twenty years. From an export of over 91,000 
tons in 193,0 the figure dropped to 15,000 tons in 1924 as the world 
demand for steel alloys fell away after the last ^var, then rose rapidly 
to 59,cxx3 tons in igag. The economic crisis saw a sharp decline 
again, and stocks accumulated while production continued. With 
general industrial expansion, and also a growing demand for arma¬ 
ments, the export rose rapidly again to a peak in 1956, since when 
there has been some falling away. On the whole, however, there has 
been an improvement m the last decade i the average annual export 
from 1921 to 1930 was approximately 34,200 metric tons as against 
an average annual export of 46,400 tons from 1931 to 1939. 


Principal Destinations oj Exports of Chromite from A'esc 
Caledonia j 1930-g 
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The above hgurcs must be taken as mereity approidmaie, ovn ing to disdrepaiiCy 
between the various sources. Thi& may be partly due to a ditTerence in aiuibuted 
d»unations of the ore. Thus, the ]:6,«x>-odd tons assigned to HoEland for 1030 
(L’Offlow Fsan^aist, 1939, p. jj) is assigned to Germany (a) bv The AfineW 
/jtdi«£r>', 1939. P- 75- The U.S-A. jJn^WrtJ of crude chromite for 1934-8 hum New 
Caledonia given in the U.S.. Bureau of Mines Miaettds Ytar Book (in long tons) 
differ considerably from the ctjfwt figures {in long ions, converted from metric 
toni) from New Caledonia given by all other sources. Afso the wial chrome 
expom from New- Calcdonk are given by Quiifs Melai Handkodk nE levels on 
the average about z per cenr. lower thin in the sources menfioned above. 


By far the largest proportion of the export of chromite is taken 
by the United States, which with its great iron and steel industry 
is the world^s largest consumer of chrome, though a negligible 
producer. From 1925 to 1929* United States took on the average 
6 per cent, of its requirements of chrome from New Caledonia; in 
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1934, 10 per cent.; in 1935+ 22 per cent.; in i93&t 20 per cent,; in 
1937, 9 per cent,; and in 1938^ S per cent. The diminadon in the last 
feiiv yearis is due to the fact that the United States has been turning 
more 10 the nciv and nearer resources of the Philip pines. Germany, 
the how Countries, France, Japan and Australia have been the other 
main consumers of New Caledonian chromite, (Details for 1930-9 
are given in the Table, p. 472.) Since the war all exports have gone 
to the United States and ,4ustralia. 

ACHlCULTLiRE 

Wliile the metamorphic rocks are productive of minerals they are 
generally unsuitable for agriculture and catde-raising, for which 
the soil of the sedimentary deposits is more dtted. This is able to 
support many kinds of crops, mduding introduced pasture grasses. 
But it is said to be deficient in lime, phosphate and potassium, and 
it is probable that fertiiit>' has been reduced by considerable leaching 
through the action of the torrential rains. It seems clear that, like 
most tropical soils, its fertility' has been over-estimated. Moreover, 
alternate Hoods and drought make agriculture difficult. It has been 
calculated that only about i ,375,000 acres, or one-third of the countn% 
is suitable for agriculture, and that not much more than two-thirds 
of this consists of land of first and second quality, proper to cropping, 
the remainder being of third quality and suited only for pasturage, 

XatiTe Agrituilurf; 

Native agriculture still relies to a considerable extent upon the 
cultivation of the coconut palm, various kinds of yam and taro, and 
the banana. Nowadays advantage has been taken of the introduced 
manioc to provide a drought-resisting crop. Plantations of coffee, 
maize and cotton have also been made, and the native has often 
shown his experience by utilizing existing tree-cover as shade for 
the growing coffee plants, rather than clearing it away. He is thus 
able, it is said, to obtain a yield after 3 years instead of the 6 years 
for which the European must wait. The natives have also e.xtendqd 
their coconut plantations, though they tend to plant the palms too 
thickly together, - 

Native production of crops for the commercial market has show'n 
a Considerable increase over the last decade or so. An indication of 
this is given in Figs. 155, 156. In 1928 the natives owned: about 5,000 
cattle, 5,700 hotscs, 5,000 goats, 6,000 pigs and 370 sheep; their 
livestock holdings have probably increased since then. 
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At the present time the average native holding of land may be 
estimated at about 7^ acres per head. The policy' of agricultural 
development for the natives pursued fay the administration has met 
with some criticism from the European coionists on the grounds 
that it was tending to deprive them of a valuable source of labour for 
their own plantations. But this is in itself an index to the measure of 
success that has been achieved. 

General Situation 

European agriculture has had only a limited success in New 
Caledonia. Cultivation of many types of crop has been attempted, 
but few have been effectively established commercially. The reasons 
have been partly over-optimism as to the continued fertility of the 
soil, lack of irrigation and manuring, pests, floods, and lack of 
technical skill; partly shortage of labour ; and partly the long distance 
from overseas markets and consequent high freights. The poten- 
dahties for agricultural development of the country have often been 
stressed, but appeals for assistance to the industry—in the form 
of bounties to producers, subventions to freight, more agricultural 
credit and increased quotas in the French market—have also been 
made periodically. 

On the technical side steps have beep, taken by the ad mini stration 
in the last few years to institute agricultural education at La Ferouse 
College at Noumea. To meet the labour difficulty workers from the 
Loyalty islands are employed seasonally for the har\'est of cotton 
and coffee and on copra plantations; agriculture has also shared 
in the importation of indentured labour from Java, Agricultural 
credit has been furnished to a moderate extent through the Bank of 
Indo-China, and the pastoral industry assisted by an advance to the 
meat-preserving works at Ouaco from the Bank of Indo-China, 
guaranteed by the colony. Subventions to the cotton industry* and 
bounties on the export of coffee and cotton have also been given by 
France at various times. 

Agriculture in New Caledonia depends primarily upon coffee, 
copra and cotton, produced for export; and cattle-raising, to a large 
extent for the domestic market. 

Coffee. Coffee plantations are extensive, especially in the north. 
It was estimated that in 1935 *he plantations qf Europeans covered 
approximately 7,000 acres and those of natives approximately 
acres. The total of the latter has probably increased in recent years, 
though in 1935 the native were asked not to extend their coffee 
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plantadoiis farther in order to assure in part the necessary labour 
for the harv'est on the European plantadons. 

The main varieties ctildvated are C. arabkHt on the hill slopes up 
to about t,ooo fr.; and C. robu^aj on the alluv^ial plains of the east 
coast. A third t>T>e, known as ^excelsior', is grown mamly by natives. 

' All are planted under cover of acacia or blackwood. Fomaerly the 
plantadons suffered considerable loss from insect pests^ an d C. robusia 
TA-as introduced from Java in 1911 to meet this difficulty. C. arabicUj 
though it gives a lower yield (300-400 lb. per acre as against 500-700 
lb.)j sdll Covers a greater area. At the beginning of 1940 it was 
estimated that plantadons of this variety covered in aU about 9^000 
acres^ with an average area of about 20 acres per plantation. But 
though it commands a higher price and greater tariff advantages, it 
has tended to give place to the cultivation of robmta, which is more 
resistant to disease, easier to harvest and of higher yield. While in 
^935 shout 940 tons of arabica were exported as against about 
370 tons of robmta^ in 1939 the proportion was about 640 tons to 
5S0 tons. On a long view, the culd%'ation of ^obita is deemed to be 
of more advantage to the colony, and the admlnistradon haa tried 
to foster it by a differential bounty on exportadon, and by a subsidy 
for new’ plantations of arahita. But in 1939 it was reported that no 
planter had claimed the latter. Many of the plantations, especially 
those owned by natives, arc still of the mixed type. 

The coffee of ^^eiiv Caledonia, favoured by the relatively dry 
climate, is of good quality. The majority of it is prepared for market 
on the plantation by simple methods involving a de-pulper, huller 
and grader, operated from a petrol engine or, more rarelv, by water 
power. At ^Joumea there is an establishment for treating coffee from 
plantations not equipped with any machinery. Labour for cultiva¬ 
tion and harvest is mainly Javanese; native labour is employed only 
for the harvest. 

The quantity of coffee exported annually from ^1921 to 1939 is 
showm in Fig. 135. Low figures for 1933-4 '938*9 were primarily 

due to the ravages of cj^clones and Hoods. Figures for total produedon 
cannot be given since the extent of local consumption is not known. 
But on the average about one-third of the production is by natives. 

A wnsiderable sdmulus to coffee production in Neiv (^ledonia 
was given by a French law of March 1931 for the encouragement of 
colonial production. Inter alia, this arranged for the tiistribudon 
among colonial coffee producers of the proceeds of a special tax 
imposed on all coffee imported into France. This bounty, which in 
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the case of New Caledonia was modified in favour of C. arabtca in 
1938, has amounted so far to ^v;eral million francs; it was allotted 
on an export basis after official verification. (The iMunty was 
cancelled in August 1942.) 

Copra. Copra w'as for many years the main agricultural product,^ 
but lately it has tended to take second place to coffee as far as value * 
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Figures for native production arc not obtainable for all years. Based on: (x) V~ 
Ociam* Frauftme from 19*7 onwards (Paris); (2) a French official repon on New 
Caledonia for 1939 (unpublished, Noumea). 

^ • 

of the export is concerned. The average annual export from 1921 to 
1930 was about 2,800 tons. During the last decade the average 
annual export has been only 2,425 tons, due in the first place to the 
effects of the cconcunic depression, which left prices low for some 
years, and then to a cyclone in 1934. From 1933 the industry benefited 
somewhat from a bounty given to the produaion of vegetable oils 
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m th« French colon ieSj but this was suppressed in August i 937 - 
plantations in recent years have been largely native-owned^ and in 
1939 the native share in the copra export was about 70 per cent. 
(Fig. 156). 

Other Orop^* The growing of cotton on a small scile in the colony 
was begun about 1870+ but was not developed till shortly before the 
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Fig. 156 . ExiMIt of COpl^ (compared with naiwe producrion), New Calfdonu, 

. 1915-39 

Figures for nadve prodiicnion are not obtainable for ail yoars. Based on 
Franfaisf ffum igz7 onwards (Pafia). 

last war, when the value of the export ivas about i million francs per 
annum. (About one-third of this came from the New Hebrides.) 
The crop wtis of good quality, the price fetched being at one time 
50 per Cent, higher than that of good medium American cotton. The 
yield ivas also satisfactory, being nearly i ^on of cotton in seed per 
acre. Production continued to he considerable rill about 193^ J 
several hundred tons of ginned cotton and cotton in seed were 
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exported every year, and two ginning factories set up at Noumea. In 
1926 the e.vport value of ginned cotton done was over 4 million 
francs. A^ut this time, however, the product began to decline, and 
investigation showed that the plants were afflicted with several tj-pes 
of veil harmful parasites. This, taken in conjunction with the fdl of 
pnees in the depression, caused producuon to decline rapidly. 
Despite a temporary subsidy by the French colonial Cotton Associa¬ 
tion and the administration in 1931, the export of cotton fell to less 
than I ton in 1935. Production and export have since remained at a 
nominal figure, though 1939 showed a slight rise, possibly m response 
to a new bounty offered by the administration. 

Of recent years the growing of potatoes has shown marked pro¬ 
gress, due largel}’' to more efficient means of protecting the plants 
from pests. Normal consumption of potatoes in the colony is between 
700 and Soo tons a year, and whereas formerly they were all imported 
from Austrdia, in 1939 the colony produced more than half this 
quantity. Since there is immediate prospect of fulfilling all local 
requirements, a surtax has been placed on Australian potatoes, and it 
is held that only the seed (about So tons per annum) wih henceforth 
need to be imported. 

Maize is a crop of some local importance, though it is not exported. 
Two crops a year are obtained, and the yield is about z tons per acre 
for the first two years, falling to about i ton per acre In subsequent 
years. To some extent it repbees for domestic consumption the grains 
of the European temperate zone. The nath'es produce several 
hundred tons of maize a year. 

Other crops tried have been less successful. Rice was thought at 
one time to be capable of great development, but the amount of land 
and the labour available for it are comparatively limited. A yield of 
about I ton per acre is obtained. The crop——perhaps amounting to 
ICO tons or so—is consumed locally. Tobacco has been tried, but 
has not given satisfactory commercial results. Rubber was growai and 
exported on a small scale in the earlv years of this century', but 
appears now to have been abandoned. E.xcellent sugar was produced 
soon after European settlement began—a mill set up near Bourail 
had an output of 80 tons in 186S—but, faced with the competition 
of Fij'i and Queensland, the mdustty' dwindled. A small amount of 
rum is still manufactured at the Saint Louis mission station near 
Noumea. Alanioc is a crop of some value in the local economv, both 
as proriding a root food and as a source of tapioca, but it has no 
export importance. Its advantage is that despite its low food value it 
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is drought-reaistringp which explains its adoptlan herCp as in many 
other Pacific islands. Experimenis lia\*e also been made with vanilla 
and with pineapples, but neither has developed as an item of any 
economic importance. Owing to the war, renewed efforts are being 
made Eo develop the cultivation of rice and tobacco, and experiments 
are being made with wheat. 

Pastoralism 

The pastoral industry, taking advantage of the Large savannah 
areas with their native grasses, has occupied an important position 
since the early days of the colony. By 1869 there were already 6,500 
cattle in the countrj^ and by 1939 there were 103,100. These cattle, 
which are mainly cross-bred from Australian and French stock, 
occupy large runs totalling more than a million acres. They furnish 
the local meat market at a rate varying between 6,000 and S,ooo head 
per annum, and also supply the meat-preserving works at Ouacso 
(Plate 67). The greater part of the products from this w^orks is 
exported to France, Frenchxolonies, the New Hebrides and .Australia. 
Australian capital is invested both in pastoral property and in meat¬ 
preserving works, including one at Mueo, now^ closed. 

On the average, 370 tons of meat, 300 tons of hides and 100 tons 
of tallow were exported from Caledonia during the period 

1921-30. From 1930 onw'ards, how^ever, the pastoral industry 
sutfered heavily. The economic crisis led to the repatriation of 
several thousand Javanese and Tonkinese, and to restriction of con¬ 
sumption by the colonists, thus lessening appreciably the internal 
demand for meat. The external market for tinned meat and other 
products abo fell away to a very lo%v level. The result was that by 
1934 the number of cattle had increased to over ii8,ooo head. In 
this year it was reported that good freshly killed beefw'as selling in 
Noumea at the equivalent of td, per lb., and that pastoralists could 
not get more than the equivalent of 3^1 or 25s. per head for their 
beasts. As the result of efforts made to enlarge the external market, 
moderate contracts, were secured for the supply of tinned meat to 
the penal administration of French Guiana and to the French army. 
Arrangements were made by the government of Xew^ Caledonia 
with the meat company whereby the latter obtained an advance 
from the Bank of Tndo-Cbina and contracted to take a quantity of 
cattle from the pastoralbts each year. Under these arrangements, 
guaranteed by the administration, 2,500 head of cattle w'erc delivered 
to the meat company in 1935, and smaller numbers in the succeeding 
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years, as meat prices tended to rise. In the last few years before the 
war the increased acti^it)' in the mining industry stimulated the 
local meat market,^ and the price per kilogram to the pastoraUst rose 
from I’25 francs to 2 francs and ev£n 3 francs. This led to some 
diversion of cattle from the meat company to the local market. Tn 
1938^ 490 tons of meat, 317 tons of cattle hides and 275 tons of tallow 
were exported; in 1939 the quantites had fallen very' considerably. 
One result of the depression was an increase of brush%v'ood and weed 
in the pastures; the introduction of a parasite to destroy the prolific 
red lantaDa^ however, appears to have been effective. 

The number of sheep in the colony has never been lat^e. In 1869 
there were about 8,500 head^ but in 1939 there were only 5^000. One 
of the reasons for this is the difficulty created by the AjidTHp&gon 
grass, common in the pastures; the awns become entangled in the 
sheep’s wool, causing ulceradon of the flesh and sometimes the death 
of the animal. Horses are important in the colony both for cattle- 
herding and communication. In 1869 there were 6,000 of them^ and 
in 1939, 9,000* There were also 7,800 pigs and 8,300 goats in the 
colony in 1939; they are reared mainly by natives. 

Forestry 

Though there are large areas of forest country in New Caledonia 
(Fig. 139) exploitation is rendered difficult by the precipitous nature 
of much of the terrain. The best forest areas are in the south-west 
of the island, on the head catchments of the rivers in the Prony bay 
district. The country is rough, and the rivers treacherous in flood 
time* The main timber consists of: kauri pine (similar to the well- 
knbw'n New Zealand timber of that name, but said to be of even 
better qualit)'); New Caledonian pine (species of AraU€aria)\ gum 
oak {chine Spermolepis red oak {chine rouge)' 

white oak (chine Mane); iamanou {Calophytium); and acacia. These 
trees grow to good size, some large kauri being over 20 ft. bi girth. 
The kauri is an excellent building timber ; the gum oak, a very hard 
red timber resembling the blue gum of Australia though not a 
eucalyptj is also used for building. The red oak is also a hard timber, 
and very strong; the white oak bends well and is used for shafts and 
in boat-budding. .Acacia and tamanou, both beautifully figured woods, 
are used to a small extent for inlaying furniture. 

Exploitation of these timbers has been undertaken by several 
companies, the principal of which is the Nouvelic Compagnie 
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Forestiere C^cdonieiuie, hoLdiog a concession of about acres, 

and owning sawmills (Plate 73) and a light railway alxiut 20 miles 
long leading down to Prony bay. Ttiis company, which exported 
most of its timber to Australia, practically closed down in 193^’ 
owing to the fall in the value of the Australian pound and to increased 
Import dudes imposed by Australia. In 1938, how^ever, it started 
production again, and for twelve months in 1939-40 cut 120,000 
cubic ft. of timber, of which about one-seventh went to the local 
market and the remainder was exported. Two other companies, Le 
Kaoii and L’Orcgonj have each a sawmill at Noumea. Le Kaori 
formerly worked in native timber and L'Oregon in imported timber \ 
but for some years after the depression both handled only 
material imported from America. Recently, however, these com¬ 
panies have turned attention to gum oat and native pine as well. 

The cutting of sandalwood, once an rmportant item in the economy 
of the colony, is now^ practically negligible owing to exhausdon of 
supplies; in 1939 only 7 tons of this wood were exported. A tree of 
some economic importance in the colony b the tuaotih (Alelaleacit 
leu£adendroR)j a broad-leaved paper-bajrk, which grows in pnofijsion, 
especially in the sai^'annah country. The timber is used for fence 
posts and boat knees, and from the leaves an oil resembling that of 
eucalyptus is distilled. Under the name of gomenoi (from Gomen in 
the north-west)—elsewhere known as cajeput oil—^it is exported, to 
the amount of about 20 tons per annum, at a value of about i million 
francs before the war. 

Fishing 

Fish are plentiful on the reefs round New Caledonia and the neigh¬ 
bouring islands, but the supply which comes on the Noumea market 
is scarce and dear. In recent years the number of fishing boats 
decTsised, and many of the Japanese fishermen went to the mines, 
where they were in demand and received higher remunemdon. 
Attempts to establish a refrigeration industry in fish have not been 
successful, .due partly to the indifference of the local market to the 
product, and partly to the inadequacy of transport and the lack of 
facilities at the depot. There is no export of fish. 

The principal cornmcrcial product of the New Caledonian fisheries 
b trochus shell (from which pearl buttons, etc., are made). The 
trochus was formerly plentiful, but exploitation by French, Japanese 
and natives reduced the supply in the early years of this century. 
Regulations wiire introduced for a close season and a minimum size 
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of shell to be takeiij sdcI the industry necov'ered to some extent. In 
' 935 j 336 tons of shell i^iere exported, at n value of over 1} rmlHon 
francs. In 1936 the seasonal restrictions were lifted, and 759 tons 
were exported, of a value of over 3^ million francs. In 1937, 568 tons' 
of shell were exported, and in 193S, 575 tons, at a value of over 4 
milhon francs m each case. But exhaustion of the more accessible 
supp^ reduced the quantity in 1939 to 429 tons, of a value of 
3^ miUion francs. 

A small amount of bi£h£-de-mer Is also exported each year, but the 
vsaters of New Caledonia are deficient in the large type which com¬ 
mands the highest price, and the methods of preparation are not 
well suited to the demand. Turtles are abundant, especially at the 
fluon and Chesterfield islands, but are not important commercially. 


Industries 

.\mong the industrial plants established in the colony are blast 
furnaces for smelting nickel ore (Plate 72), a meat-preset; ing works, 
timber quUs, a barking mill for cofiiee, a grain storage and cleaning 
depot, distiUeries for the manufacture of nmoaii essence, and several 
printing establishments. 

The smelting works of the Socicte Caledomckel are capable of 
undertaking engineering work, though before the war much of the 
pUnt was old and in poor condition except in the pattern-making 
shop. Iron castings up to 2 tons and non-ferrous castings up to lO 
cwt. ^ve been made there. Another firm in Bayonnaise cewe has 
electric welding and oxy-acetylene cutting plant. The electric power 
pl^t for Noumea, near the Grand Quai, has a generating plant of 
3 diesel en^es, 2 being of 250 h,p. and r of 150 h.p,; distribution 
IS at 120 volts. 

Commerce 

Though it is evident that New Caledonia has considerable natural 
wealth, and a great future has often been predicted for the colony 
Its commercial development has been retarded by a number of 
factors. These include: distance from large overseas markets 
poverty of interior communications; lack of a large industrious 
native population to provide labour and internal markets; residual 
effects of the penal system; insufficiency of coal resources for the 
ininerai industry; lack of capital- and restrictive tariffs imposed 
from the metropolitan country. ^ 
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Lack of capital always hampered the development of New 
Caledonia, as of most other colonies. Settlement of the colony has 
been assisted by granting to French citizens free steamer passage 
from Europe at state expense, with the proviso that every such 
emigrant must possess a minimum capital of 5,000 francs or be 
assured of employment on arrival, A loan was raised by the colony 
in 1909 to facdltale public w'orks, and others have been raised since. 
But the absence of a ^colonial fund^ for French possessions has been 
felt, and the aridii colonisl established in 1935 did little to imp^o^'e 
matters, since the total capital was only ZO million francs, and most 
of this was contributed by the banks of issue in the colonies them¬ 
selves. 

The tariff policy also has been unsatisfactory. The trade of New 
Caledonia has important natural outlets in Australia and New Zealand, 
which offer a marhet for her mineral products. They are also a source 
of supply for food and manufactured goods. On both sides, how¬ 
ever, the movement of tariffs has tended to inhibit this commercial 
relationship. Australia and New Zealand offered little inducement 
to New Cdedonia, the majority of whose exports therefore w'ent to 
Europe and the United States, while often 50 per cent, or more of 
her imports came from France. And the jealous attitude of France 
herself not only repressed the growing Pacific trade of the colony, 
but also put Near Caledonia in a state of inferioritj' in the French 
market. Under the French tariff policy from 1892 to 1928 New 
Caledonia was in the group of ^assimilated* colonies, with free trade 
both ways with France, though the French tariff applied to her 
foreign imports. In 192S, when the cbssification was revised, New 
Caledonia v?as placed in effect in the 'non-assimilated' group. Free 
entry into France was given to some types of goods from New 
Caledonia, and on others the minimum tariffs granted to * most- 
favoured nations* were imposed. The system of import duties gave 
preference to F'rench goods. A tariff proposed by the local Conseil 
General was rejected by France as being insufficiently protectionist. 
Since then, local opinion has grown against New Caledonia being a 
reserved market for the mother country, and the importance of the 
Australian connection in particular has been stressed. In September 
1940 the local administration abolished the general tariff against 
Australian products, and reduced the minimum tariff in some cases^ 
an agreement was also signed for the exchange of nickel matte 
against Australian goods. 

On the other hand, the colony has continiially sought support 
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from the mother country in the disposal of its agriculiuml produce, 
Boimdes on the production of copra, coffee and cotton have been 
demanded, and at times obtained, from special raxes imposed in 
Fr^ce itself; complaints have often been made about the extent to 
which France and other French colonies supply their wants from 
foreign countries competing with New Caledonia ; and the aid of the 
French government has been enlisted in securing contracts for the 
disposal of meat. At times, indeed, it has appeared as if financial aid 
from the mother countiy' has been conceived not as a temporary 
stimulus to aid the colonial agriculture to establbh itself, but as a 
tribute due to the colonists for their sacrifice m isolating themselves 
from Europe. The precarious situation of New Caledonia agri¬ 
culture, in particular^ was brought out by the economic crisis of 
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The nominal v^ue of New Caledonia trade, as shown in colirmn 3 
of the accompanying Table, has multiplied tenfold since xgri. and 
has increased by about 50 per cent, since 1930. But when the extent 
of the devaluation of the franc in terms of gold h taken into con- 
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sider^tioa it is seen that in reality trade increased fairly regularly 
from 1908 to 1928, then declined rapidly until 1932, and since 1933 
has remained at a level apprOJumately 20 per cent, below that of 
1913 (column 5 of the Tabie)» Though frorn 1932 to i 937 
were rather below exports in valiiCj in 193® ^939 balance 

was reversed. 

The principal exports from the colony are nickel, chromite, coffee, 
copra, meat, hides, timber and trochus shell. The quantities and 
values for two recent years are shown in the accompanying Table. 


Principal Exports fratn Netc CaUdonia^ 193S and 1939 
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Bailed on an officiaJ repfn: on Ntw Calcdoma fbr 1939 (unpublished. Noumefl). 


Before the war the nickel w-as taken mainly by France (and 
jor a number of years by Belgium also) and Japan; the chromite 
was taken by the United States; and the coffee and copra by 
France. 

The principal imports into the colony, in rough order of import¬ 
ance, Include: oil from the United States; coal from Australia, 
Britain and Belgium; machinery from France, the United States, 
Japan and Belgium; flour and other foods, and hardware from 
Australia; rice and cement from Indo-Chma; iron goods, clothing, 
paper goods and other merchandise from France; sug^ from 
Belgium and the Netherlands East Indies; timber from the United 
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States; vnn^ from .Algeria; and sulphur from Italy. In 1938 France 
supplied in value 37 per cent, and in 1939 35 per cent, of the goods 
imported into the colony, 1 he French colonies supplied 7 per cent, 
in each year, and foreign countries 56 per cent, in 1938 and 58 per 
cent, in 1939. Of the foreign countries Australia was by far the 
largest supplier, with 30 per cent, of the value of total imports in 
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Fig. 157. Trade of Nm Caledonia 
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1938, and 33 per cent, in 1939. The general state of New' Caledonia 
trade at three sample years over a period of 25 years is shown 
in Fig. 157. 


PORTS AND SETTLEMENTS (Figs. 140-7) 

No™e.^ (Figs. 15S, 159: Plates 74, 75) 

Noumea (Noum^), with a population of approximately 11,000 in 
1936, including about 8,000 Europeans, is the capi^l of New' 
Caledonia and the second lar^gest town in the south Pacific islands. 
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(R.C.); 14. PrcHestant church; 13, Public library; 16. Ciris^ sdiool; 17^ Hotel 
du Pacifique; ly. \allee des Colons; zo. Xickel-smelliitR works. Based 00; ^l) Ad- 
mimltj' charts nos. {2) -cither official sources. 
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History 

In 1S54 the site of the tov»Ti was chosen by Governor Tardy de 
Montravtl, Though the harbour was excellent the iand around it 
was unpromising^ with many swamps and small hills. Settlement 
began around the base of Semaphore hill and stretched down to the 
sire of the present colonial hospital^ but till about 1S60 it was mainly 
a small military establishment* As time passed the terrain was 
improved and the port developed. The hind was drained and marshes 
filled, mainly by convict labour. Beiw'een 1875 and 1878, for instance, 
a hill known as ^la butte Conneau^ was remos'ed, and the spoil used for 
a filling of about 30 acres. In 1SS2 a beginning ivas made on the stone 
quay, which replaced older structures. Gradually part of the bay 
south of the toivn uas fiUed in, and the rectaingular street pattern 
extended. Suburbs were pushed out along vallej^a to the north-east 
and south. Xou island was also developed as a convict scftlement, 
a coaling station and (recently) as a seaplane base; a submarine 
telegraph was laid to it from Noumea in (873, With the growth of 
the mining industiji smellers wore established, one at Chalcix 
point, opposite Debrun island, and another at Doniambo point, 
north of the towTi; the former has been abandoned for many years, 
but the latter has been extended recentlyj, with increased accommoda¬ 
tion for vessels alongside. 

Pott 

Noumea is the most adequately equipped in New Caledonia, 
and is the only port of entry in the colony. 

It is formed by an indentation in the land south of Ducqs penin¬ 
sula, and is well sheltered. For the most part the shores of the bay 
are bordered by coral reef, but there arc a number of easy approaches 
and landings. The harbour as a consists of two parts, the Great 
Road {Grande Rade de Noumea} and Port Noumea itself. The former, 
lying immediately south of Ducos peninsula, is approached by a deep 
wide channel from the south-west-—not shown on the map (Fig. 15S) 
—passing north of Nou island; it has good anchorage for a number 
of large t'essels. Port XouiTjea, to the south, between Nou island and 
the mainland, is connected with the Great Road by a channel, which 
can be used only by vessels drawing not niorc than jj ft. The port 
itself is approached by little entrance (Fig, 15S) between Nou 
island and Dcbrun island; the channel is 400 yd* wide and 6^-S 
fathoms deep. .Another passage. False entrance, lies to the south 
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side of Debnm island, but is so shaiiow that only scciaU boats can 
use it. The port has anchorage in 4i-8 fathoms. Tidal currents there 
are weak, but are stronger in Little entrance. Spring tides at the port 
rise about ft-j aJid neap tides about 4! ft. 

FuttitiieS:, There is 2^650 ft. of c^uay space at and around the 
Grand Quai, of i^i hich only 1460 ft. are at^able for vessels of any 
siM, ^\ith depths of j(S-26 ft. The quay is connected with the main 
railway sj^stem. Formerly there were cranes at the quayside, but at 
present it seems to be necessary' for vessels to work with their own 
gear. On the west side of the port; on Nou island, is a mole 200 ft. 
long, with 26 ft. of Water alongside; French nai'al vessels lie there 
when coahng. There are also small piers and jetties at various points 
around the harbour, and accommodation for vessels of some size at 
the quay of the nickel-smelting works at Doniambo point (Plate 72). 

Small repairs may be c^ed out at the smelting works, and there 
IS a patent slip, with a liftiELg capacity of 600 tons, in P&heurs bav% 
to the south of the port, but it is said to be in. bad repair. 

Normally a large stock of coal is maintained at the port, and 
supplied at the rate of about 25 tons per hour. There are 3 coal hulks, 
about 20 lighters and G steam tugs available. Some oil fuel is also 
kept. Supplies such as bread and meat can be obtained in moderate 
quantity, but vegetables and fruit are apt to be scarce. Water is to 
be had from a hose on the w harf and from a w'ater-boat, but it should 
be boiled before being drunk. 

The total coastal shipping registered at Noumea m 1939 com¬ 
prised g tugs, 29 launches and 121 lighters, mostly of small siiie. 

7VkC7I 

The town of Noumea stands on flat or gently rising ground on 
the shores of the commodious land-locked harijour, and is encircled 
by low hills, the chief of which is Montravcl, about 500 ft. high. The 
towTi has a good water supply, laid on from the head reaches of the 
Dumbtia river, and a sanitation system with open sewers. There are 
supplies of electric hght and power, gas and ice. Meat is fairly 
plentiful, and there is a regular supply of fresh milk. From the open 
market, held early every morning near the main square (Place dcs 
Cocotiers), vegetables and fruit may be obtained; but fish is scarce. 
Three or four times a w'cek boats from the Loyalty islands bring 
fruit and vegetables for sale by the quayside. 

ITie streets of the towm are well laid out on a rectangular plan 
and are wide and lined with trees; ail ate macadamized, and ^me 
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have a biti^en surface as well. Transport is provided by cormtierdal 
motor vehicles. Some of the buildings, including most of the main 
officid ones, are of stone or concrete, but many, especially on the 
outskirts, are of wood. Single-storey buildings predominate. Among 
the most prominent structures are the Roman Catholic cathedral, 
the Protestant church {tempk), the main barracks (rajreJTie GnUy- 
Passelmc) and the hospital. There are two large hotels, a branch of 
the Bank of Indo-China {Bai^ue di Ulitdo-Chbie) and a number of 
well-stocked shops, including the large Etablissements Ballande and 
Maison Barrau. Social amenities include a librar)', clubs and cinemas; 
the sandy beach at Anse Vata, a few miles south of the town, is a 
popular pleasure resort. The town is the mam industrial centre of 
the colony, and is also the place of pubheation of several journals 
and a daily neivspaper. Wireless facihties include a naval W /T station, 
a small radit^tdephone station (on Non island) and a broadcasting 
station \Radio Noumea)^ 


Other West Coast Settleaients 

Dumb^, about m miles to the north of Noumea, and Paita, about 
lo miles north-west again, are settlements of moderate size, serving 
agricultural districts. Both are connected with Noumea by rail and 
road, Paita being the railway terminus. Dumbte was formerly a 
mining centre, but now is a centre for the djstillation of wood oils. 

Bourail, near the coast to the north-west of Noumea, is the town 
of second importance in the colony. Its French population in 1036, 
toother W ith that of Poya, was about 1,500, faut it setv'es an area 
with a total population of about S,ooo. 'Phere is no proper port. A 
boat landing, about 7 miles from the town, is used for landing heav>- 
supphes by hghters, but most of the traffic reaches it by the main 
r^d from Noumea. Formerly the chief penal settlement, it is now 
^e largest agricultural centre in the island, with a butter and cheese 
tactory . Ihe main street of the town is macadamized, with bitumen 


La f oa, a little to the south-east of Bourail, with a French popula¬ 
tion of about 6m, is another important agricultural centre, especially 
for the cultivation of coffee. A small wharf of concrete there is used 
by lighters. Poya, to the north-west of Bomail, is a pastoral and coffee- 
growing centre, and gypsum is ejetracted in the vicinity Other 
settlements of note stJU further to the north-west are Kon^, an 
important nickel-mining and coffee-growing centre, with a popular 
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tiofl of about 2,500,(about 500 French) i and VoH^ until recently the 
terminus of the daily motor service from Noumea, also a nickel- 
mining centre, with a population of nearly 2,000 (about 600 Frctich)^ 
At Kone there is a small wharf of reinforced concrete, used by 
lighters, and a small private wharf is at Voh. 

Ouaco, still farther along the coast, has large cattle stations in the 
vicinity, and a Large meat-preserving works (Plate 67); shipping is 
served by a small private ^vharf, Gomen and KoumaC are centres 
for coconut plantations and pastomlism. Port Paagoum^nc is a 
settlement on the north-w'est coast, with an open roadstead, serving 
the chrome mining area of Tiebaghi, The port has one or two piers 
for boat landing, and the use of 50-ton lighters can be obtained. 
Small repairs can be effected by the plant of the chrome company. 
A limited quantity of Supplies can b-e obtained, and water can be 
had in casks from streams^ Ndhoue, a small settlement on the south 
side of Nuhou^ bay, is another chrome mining centre; shipping is 
served from a small private wharf. 

Northern Settlements 

Pam, on the eastern side of Pam bay, formerly a centre for cobalt 
and copper mining, is now a trading outlet for the Diahot valley. A 
large export of deerskins comes from' this area, and the port is the 
most important trochus-fishing centre in the colony. Ou^oa. with 
a population of about r;ooo, lying well up in the Diahot valley, is 
the largest settlement of the north, and serves a pastoral district. 

East and South-East Coast Settlenients 

On the cast coast the main settlements are nearly all agricultural 
Centres; they sen^e a Large proportion of the colfee and coconut 
plantations' of the colony. The most important are Hienghine, 
Houailou and Canal a, each with populations of about 2 ,OhOO. Ilien- 
ghine, with a fairly good harbour, is a centre for trochus fishing; the 
distillation of niaouU essence is also carried on there. HouaUou and 
Canala are the east coast termini of two important transversal roads 
from the west coast; communication ivith Canala by sea is difficult, 
since the setUernent is 2 miles up the river and only boats of the 
lightest draught can pass the shallows at the entrance. Other smaller 
settlements are Oubatche, Poindimie, Pon^rihouen, Koue, Nakety 
and Poro. 

On the south-east coast the principal settlement is Thio (Fig. j6o), 
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connected since 1935 by motor road Noumea. It has a popula¬ 
tion of about z,ooo (about 450 French), and next to the K.one-\'oh 
area is the most important centre for the nickel mining of the colony j 
smelting furnaces were formerly operated there. The port is an open 
roadstead, and vessels load in the stream from lighters, of which the 
mining companv maintains normally about a dozen, each of about 
50 tons. There is also a pier of reinforced concrete^ about T50 yd. 
loug» with a small crane, Cabicts’ays from the hills behind the port 
cart}'' ore from the mines. From a port a light railway mch a small 
steam-engine and a few trucks and carriages runs up the \"a.IIey for 
some miles and meets one of the cablen'ays and the road from Noumea 
to the town. The town itself is well-appointed, with a main street 
lined, with trees, several stores, and hotels. 


Farther to the south-east is Yate, with a hydro-electric plant for 



Fig. i6ol TTiio dekd,. New Caledonia 

Viewed from tbe west aide. Some of the buildings of the town bc m the 
forrEToxindr Drawn from a phoiopraph. 


the conversion of nickel ore to ferro-nickel ; this has ceased to operate 
since 19341 but the plant is still kept in working order' The nickel 
mines, situated about 3 'miles from the port, are connected with it 
by a light railway. The port lies in, an estuary O'f the Yat^ river about 
! mile long, but the navigable channel is narrow and difficult. There 
is a concrete wharf for the use of lighters. 

Gore, towards the south coast, though small, formerly had some 
importance as the settlement ser^ong the (Japanese) iron mines. At 
the port, which has anchorage m lo-ii fathoms, there are the 
whanes of the mining company. 

In addition to the facilities mentioned above, there are a few small 
wharves or jetties in some other harbours round the coast. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Sea Commufticaitans 

Before the war steamers of the Messageries Mantimes ran a service 
of about nine voyages a year from France to New Caledonia via the 
Panama Canal^ Tahiti and the Newi Hebrides; this service was 
subsidized for carriage of mails by the French government* The 
Messageries Maritimes also ran a service of four voyages a year from 
Sydney to Noumea and on to the Loyalty islands and New Hebrides 
before return. Another vessel of tlie same line, which sensed the 
New Hebrides, also made two or three voyages to Uvea and 
Futuna annually, 'Fhere was also a regular monthly service 
betw'een Sydney and Noumea by another line; and vessels of the 
Socidte Le Nickel made a number of voyages between Noumea, Port 
Kembla and Sydney for the transport of coal and coke for the 
furnaces. Indo-China was in communication with New Caledonia 
by a Messageries Maritimes vessel running between Noumea and 
Saigon several times a year^ while a Dutch vessel of the Royal Mail 
Packet line called regularly at Noumea every two months en route 
to Sydney or New Zealand from the Netherlands. East Indies, 
From 1936 to 1941 Japanese vessels made irreguigr voyage from 
Japan to Noumea; their prime concern was the transport of nickel 
and iron ore. A number of British and American tourist vessels 
called at Noumea, 

Noumea Is normally the only port open to external trade^ but 
foreign vessels may be authorized to proceed to other ports on pay¬ 
ment of certain dues. In 1939 NehousI, Goro, Koua, BoularT bay, 
Nak^ty and Paagoum^ine were so visited, mainly for shipping metals. 
By a presidential decree of October igrj* the coastal trade of New 
Caledonia Is resen'ed to vessels under the French flag. 


Year 

1 Vessels 

Tonnage < 

Eoiered 1937 

140 

361,409 

1538 

14s 

3^^3,763 , 

Cleared i ^37 i 

T42 

361,511 ! 

1938 

14a 

350,075 

1 


Based on L*(k^attU f'rawfWJe, 1^38, p. 41; p, (Paris). 


Before the war a local service, subsldi^ied by the colony, sen-cd 
alternately the two coasts of the Island, to voyages being made 
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aiong each coast annually, A second semce, also sobsidLeed, ^n'ed 
the Isle of Pines and the Loyalty islands, and also reinforced the 
coastal service of New Caledonia itself* The return of overseas 
shipping for New Caledonia in 1937 and 193S is given in the Table 
on the previous page. 

In addition nearly 500 vcsseb totalling 170^000 tons (including 
about 170 sailing vessels) were entered and cleared on local services- 
Apart from the shipping regisrered at Noumea (p, 488) there were in 
1937 about 3:50 cutters in New Caledonian waters' most of them- 
were engaged in trochus fishing. 

Raiitcays 

Railway communication in New Caledonia is undeveloped, A 
metre-gauge, single-track railway, projected in 1S95, had the first 
section from Noumea to Dumbea opened for traffic in 1905, At the 
present time it has reached only as far as Palta, about 18 miles from 
Noumea. There is small prospect of the contemplated extension 
to Bourail (about 100 miles farther on) being carried through, since 
the development of motor traction has removed the need for it. 
Although the cost of the existing section was high^ its utility was 
probably justified as a stage in the development of the colony, since 
for many years the road system was bad, and communication along 
the coast by sea was often interrupted by bad weather. But the line 
has always been run at a loss, and in January 1940 services were 
suspended on account of the defective state of the track. (I’he rail¬ 
way has recently been put in working order and reopened.) There 
are two bridges on the railn^y—one 4 miles from Noumea and the 
other across the Dumbea river. Both are of steel construction. 
There are two tunnels on tlie line: one about 300 yd. long, about 
6 miles from Noumea, the other, about the same length, about 
4 miles from Paita. The rolling stock consists of 3 steam locomotives 
and about 35 carriages and trucks. Capacity is about 60 tons per 
train load. 

In addition there is a well-ballasted track from the wharf at Yate 
to the smelting works, a distance of 3 miles; 10 miles of track from 
the mines at Thio to the port ; a line from the chromite dump at 
Tiebaghi to Port Paagoumene (which is aJso connected with the 
Tiebaghi mine by an aerial xopeway); and a light rail^vay about 20 
miles long leading down, from the timber concessions in the south 
to Prony bay* 
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Roads (Fig^ 

The road system of the Colony 
has still much development before 
it, particularly along the east coast, 
where the terrain is more difficult 
and w'here there are nearly a dozen 
river ferries. Motor transport is 
still impossible between some of 
the settlements. But there is good 
road communication along most 
of the west coast. The roads were 
formerly divided into three main 
classes: routes colomaies {ckemim 
de gratides comniumcations^t Or 
first-class roads suitable for motor 
transport; munidpahs^ dr 

feeder roads, practicable for motor 
vehicles in most cases but often 
of indiffcfcjit surface; and rouUs 
secondaires^ including cart roads 
and mule tracks. But the sj'stem of 
first-class roads has been steadily 
extended to include the improved 
feeder roads, and the line betw^een 
them is not now^ so clearly defined. 
In 1940 there were about 960 miles 
of roads listed as suitable for 
wheeled traffic, of which about 
610 miles w'ere of first-class local 
standard and carried heavy motor 
transport. The most important 
section of the road system is the 
coast road from Noumea toVoh,m 
excellent condition, w ith an exten¬ 
sion in fair order to Nehoue and 
Poume, making in all about 260 
miles. There is also an extension 
from 'Noumea to Plum in the 
south. There are three important 
lateral roads across the island: 
from Bourail to Houailou, about 
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25 miles; from La F03 to Canala, aboui 25 miles; and from Boulou- 
pari lo Thio* about 30 miles. All are typical mountain roads, and in 
1942 they'^ were unsuited to heavy or rapid traffic. That from Bourail 
to Houailou, with an extension to Ponerihouen^ is the best. 

1*1 i939p ser^'ices by motor-bus and motor-truck, subsidized by 
the government, ran daily each way between Noumea and Voh; and 
three times a week bet^veeu Bouraii and Ponerihooen via Houailou. 
Other subsidized services using light cars and trucks ran three times 
a iveck betw'een ^^oh and Nehouc; also at various intervals betiveen 
Koumae and Poume (in the north), Noumea and Plum (in the south)^ 
and Bouloupari and Canab. There w'as also a considerable amount 
of private goods traffic. 

The motor vehicles in the colony in 1939 comprised: 313 heavy 
and light trucks; 13 motor-buses; S9S large cans; 147 sm^ cars; 
and 233 motor-cycles. 

Air Communiralions 

Air facilities before the war were few. There ivas a sea¬ 
plane base at Pad don co%'e, Non island, near Noumea, utilized by 
Pan-American Airways for the trans- Pacific clipper service en route 
from San Francisco to Auckbnd. A meteorological station has been 
set up to facilitate the aerial traffic. There were several small landing 
grounds of indifferent surface. In the last few years air facilities 
have been greatly developed. 

Signai Cfimmwmjforiojw 

New Caledonia had in 1939 a telegraph sy^stem with 43 bureaux 
and a telephone system w'ith 3,243 miles of line and 685 installations. 
The wires are above ground, carried on wooden poles. There are 
postal facilities in more than 40 centres. A submarine cable connects 
Gomen on the north-W'^t coast with flarv'ey bay in Queensland, 
but communication by this route has ceased since the establishment 
of a W ,'T station at Noumea. 

^939 'T stations coiliprised 2 short-w^ave and 4 long-wave 
installations. At Noumea the government had one imnsmitting and 
receiving station and one station for reception only. Communication 
was mainly wfith Saigon and Sydney. A broadcasting station {RaJio 
I\'otimea) gave short programmes. Pan-American ArTways had 
private installations for aeronautical use. In the Ijoyalty islands, 
Stations of low' power had been, iustahed at Tadine (Mare), Chep^- 
nehe (Lifu) and on Uvea. 
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ISLE OF PINES 

The Isle rtf Pines (known locally as lie des Pins or Kume) lies about 
40 miles from the southern end of Xew Caledoniap to laL 22“ 40^ s, 
long. 167° 28' E (Fig. i47). 

Physimi G^^aphy 

The island is roughly quadrangular and is about 10 miles long hv 
about 8 mil^ wide, Y'dth a total area of about jS sq. miles, including 
Koutomo (Lesser Isle of Pines), which is separated from it by a 
narrow charmeL The coastline is exceedingly irregular, being broken 
up into small bays vnih a fringing arebipebgo of small isbnds of 
coral of imdercut ^mushroom^ ^d many sandbanks, a few feet 
above sea level. 

The island forms part of the same geological system as the main¬ 
land, Emerged coral is superimposed upon a serpentine base, which 
is evidently a prolongation of the massif of the southern part of Xew^ 
Caledonia. The sea between the island and the mainland is shallow 
and full of coral reefs and sandbanks, but there are two shipping 
channeb, Havannah passage and Sarcelle passage. 

The centre of the island is of serpentine, forming a plateau with 
a general level of about 350 ft. but rising at Nga pe^ to an altitude 
of 872 ft. The serpentine region, which at no point reaches the coast, 
is marked off from the coral zone by a fairly pronounced escarpment. 
The coral zone, which has a maximum elevation of about 100 ft.* 
varies greatly in breadth and is generally overlaid by a scant)’ 
deposit of red earth. Water has undermined the coral ro^ in places 
and produced extensive caves, with stalactite and sialagmite for¬ 
mations. 

The greater part of the plateau b covered with a heath-like 
vegetation, in which bracken is dominant over large areas, but w'ith 
low scrub in some places. '^The typical vegetation of the coral zone is 
very different. It is much richer, with high forest in which species of 
banyan are conspicuous, and a dense undergtowih. The sandbanks 
are densely clothed with Antucaria eolutmuiriis the slender pine, 
from which the island received its name when it was discovert by 
Cook's expedition in 1774, 

TTiere are a number of anchorages, the best being Kanumera cO've 
and Kuto bay on the south-west side, offering good shelter to small 
yesseb. Port Alcmbie and Port Vao, on the south, are formed by a 
reef extending west from Koutomo; these two anchorages are secure 
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only in winds from the eastern half of the compass^ Anchorage, with 
a watering place, is also given by Uatnoeo bay on the north-we$ti 
Gadji anchorage on the north side, and Ougo bay on the north’ 
east, also afford temporal^' shelter. 

Social and Economic CoTiditioni 

The population of the island in 1936 tvas 612, practically all 
natives. Their divellings are all situated in the coral 2one, and their 
culm’Btion frequently follows the line between the coral and the 
Serpentine. The island has a fairly gcx>d road system, conatmctcd 
originally by convict labour, but there are no motor vehicles in use. 
I'he main setUements are at Gadji, Ouro and Vaoj the last is the 
principal trading centre. The economic products apart from copr^ ' 
are of no particular importance. 

The native people are of the same type as those on the mainland, 
and the same system of administration and social sendees applies 
to them. 

LOYALTY ISLA.NrDS 

The Loyalty islands, situated beh^^een lat. 20® ib' and 21®' 40^ s 
and long. t66° 05' and 16S® oS' e, are a French pa^ession, a de¬ 
pendency of New Caledonia. They are said to have been discovered 
by Captain Butler in the Walpole in iSoo, or by the Britannia in 
1803, but the first careful examination of them was made by Dumont 
d'Urville. 

The group consists primarily of three large islands: Alare (Mare), 
Lifu (Lifou) and Uvea (Onv^a), (The native names vary. The people 
of Lifu call their own island Drehu, and give Mare the name Mengone 
and Uvea the name Eath; the people of Uvea call their own island 
laJ, and give Lifu the name Duok.) There are also a number of small 
islands and rocks, the most important being Tika, Ndoundoure and 
the Pleiades; the Beautemps-Beaupre islets, a little distance to the 
north-west of Uvea, and the Astrolabe reefs, farther still to the 
north’West, may also be regarded as pan of the group. The group 
lies in a north-west and south-east direction, parallel to the long axis 
of New Caledonia. 

Physical Gegghaphv 

'phe islands are composed primarily of emerged corals—a few 
Yolcamc rocks have been stated to occur on Mare—and are com¬ 
paratively low. Their elevation, however, becomes progressively 
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greater towards the south-east. Whereas the Astrolabe reefs arc 
awash and Uvea has a niaximum altitude of too ft., Lifu has a 
maximum altitude of 180 ft., and Mare has a mean altitude of about 
300 ft*! wth a maximum of about 320 ft. This suggests a tilting of 
the ocean floor in fairly recent times. The soil on Mare and Lifu 
is of the red type common on coral limestone; it is a thin covering, 
except in pockets. That on Uvea is more sandy. 

Water Supply and Vegetation 

The climate of the Loyalty islands is of the same general type 
as that of New Caledonia (pp. 434-8), but owing to the low 
elev'ation rainfall is apt to be defleient at times (Fig. 138). Surface 
water is lacking because of the porous nature of the soil. In large 
caves in the high rocks of the weather side of Lifu deep pools exist; 
but elsewhere in former times holes w’ere scooped in the leaning 
trunks of palm trees and rain water was guided by palm leaves into 
the cavities. Nowadays, with the introduction of crowbars, a well has 
been sunk in every village through the rock to a depth of 12-20 
fathoms. But the w’ater is often brackish and is still sometimes 
scarce. 

The vegetation consists mainly of coconut palms near the coasts, 
but bananas, pandanus, sugar cane, papaya and other food plants 
grow inland, as w’ell as some pines, banyan, and several types of 
hardw’oods as well as grasses (p. 442). 

Coasts and Anchorages 

The coasts exposed to the south-east wrinds are generally steep, 
craggy cliffs, but elsewhere there are usually fairly gentle slopes 
tow'ards the sea. On the lee side of Uvea there is a sandy beach 
forming the margin* of the lagoon, and there are a number of sandy 
beaches also elsewhere, as on the south side of Mare. 

Mare. Mare, the south-eastern island of the group, is in effect 
a large plateau about 300 ft. above sea level; it is about 20 miles long 
north and south, and about the same width east and w^t (Fig. 162). 

The coast is indented by several broad bays. On the west side is 
Tadinou bay, about i mile long and 600 yd. wide, with anchorage 
in about 2o fathoms, off Tadinc village; landing may be made there 
in a small creek. Coral reefs extend along the coast for some miles 
north of the bay, but coasting vessels anchor to the south-east of 
Netchi (or Netieh) point, where there is a village. On the north¬ 
east side of the island is Ro bay, sheltered from all southerly winds, 
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♦with anchorage in 15 fathoms; landing here is easy on a sandy beach, 
from which paths lead to neighbouring villages. Eastward of Ro bay 
the coast trends north-eastward for about 5 miles to cape Roussiiij 
the north point of the island. On the south side of the cape Is Poane 
bay, large and open, with La Roche anchorage near the village of 
that name^ This anchorage, in 20 fathoms, is mdiffereot Ol^'ing to 
swell. The coast overlooking the roadstead is remarkable for several 
fiat-topped hills and a bare vertical c^'Iindrical rock^ On the south 



Fig. 162. Mire, Lftyilty isliind# 

Indications of Coral and cliffs have been omitted. BiStd on official sanity. 


side of the island a bay off Medu offers shelter from northerly and 
easterly winds. 

Xdoiindoar^ island, about 3 miles north-weat of the north-west 
extremity of Mare, has two bare sloping mounds with low land 
between, giving it from a distance the appearance of two isLands, 
Leliogat and Uo are two small islands about ro miles w'est-north- 
west of Xdoundourd, each about | mile in diameter and low. The 
former is almost bare; the latter U covered with pines. 
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Tita bland, about 14 mjJes north of the north-west point of Mare, 
is composed of raised com], and has a smooth level suminic about 
250 ft. high. The coastline b formed of perpendicular difis, and at 
the north-west end the elevated land stops about 500 vd. front the 
shore^ leaving a small plain. On this is a tdllage. There is sufficient 



Fb- 163. Lifii, Loyally talnnds 

Indii^dofU of coral and clifla h»ve been omiUtod. There are variant forrtij of 
spelling of »CM of ihc pUce-na^es, even by French duthndtie^. Based on oBichil 
sourcesv 

depth to give native boats shelter between the reef and the shore 
and a sandy beach makes landing easy. 

Lifu. Lifu» the most important bland of the Loyalty group, is 
about 33 miles in greatest length and miles in greatest width 
(Fig. 163). From a distance it presents a succession of plains of about 
the same height. The coast is not deeply indented, but the main 
anchorages are in Dokin bay and Sandal bay. Dokin bay, 4 miles 
west of cape Escarpe, the northern extreme of the island, is sur- 
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rounded by perpendicular cliffs^ with their summits covered with 
vegetation, in the south-west part the cliiF stands back from the 
shore for a length of 1 mile, leaving a level space planted with 
coconut palms. Anchorage on sand and coral is found over a space 
of a mile in iS-20 fathoms. There is landing on a sandy beach from 
which a steep path cut in the cliffs leads up to the village. Sandal bay, 
on the west of the island, has within its northern sector the bay of 
Chepenehi^, w here the principal village of the island is situated, with 



Noi all coral rccfe round ihc main island arc shonti. oni (1) Admiraliy chart 

no. 3445 1 '(l) other official aoujxes. , 


the residence of the admiiiistrative official of the group. Chepetiehi 
bay gives best anchorage on the east side, but the holding ground is 
only moderate, and the anchorage is dangerous in south-westerly 
gales. There is a short landing stage at the foot of a path leading to 
the Residency. Gaatcha bay* in the south sector of Sandal bay, is 
probably the best sheltered anchorage in the Royalty group. It is ai 
miles across, and affords shelter from all winds from west-north*wcst 
through south to north-east. Anchorage is obtained in 14-15 fathoms. 

C/fM. Uvea atoll is a group of closely connected islands and 
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reefs forming a triangle^ with the main island at the base to the east 
and a large bgoon in the centre (Fig. 164). in this there are several 
anchorageSp and there are a number of passages through the reefs. 

Uvea island, the main one of the atoll, is about miles long and 
is crescent-shaped; it has a breadth of 3 miles in places, but it is 
deeply indented on the east by Falaoue bay» Ii is low, with a number 
of flat-topped hills in the north-west. For much of its length a wide 
ridge of sand, about 14 ft. above sea level, rises from the shore, and 
b the site of most of the divclJings. Inland from this ridge the ground 
slopes down again, forming a large swamp many miles in length and 
used for the cultivation of taro; it is a breeding-place of mosquitoes. 
The existence of this large depression in the centre of the bland 
suggests that Uvea is a raised atoll. The island b ihickly wooded, 
especially with coconut palms along the shore. There is no landing 
place on any part of the east coast of the island, owing to the surf 
on the fjing^g reef. On the w'est side, the best entrances through 
the reefs and islets are Bull passage on the north, .Anemata passage 
on the W'est, and La Meuithe, Styx and Coetlogon passages on the 
south-west. The last, w'hich is excellent for steamships, leads east 
to Muli anchorage, the best that the bland affords. This anchorage 
b sheltered from south wrnds and has depths of 5^ fathoms, with 
moderate holding ground. The beach here affords easy landing, 
and water can be obtained from W'elb. Lekin and Faboue anchorages, 
farther to the north-east, are suitable only for small craft, and Uvea 
anchorage, off a village on the north-west side of the island, b poor. 

Pifwder. The Northern Pleiades and Southern Pleiades are a 
chain of reefs and islets forming the north-western and south-, 
western sides of the triangle of the atoll of Uvea. They are all low 
and flat. Some have little vegetation, but others, such as Ucneti, 
Deguala and Anemata, have coconut palms or other trees; Pine and 
some islets on the south side have stands of conifers. 

There is good anchorage off the west side of Uenetf, and landing 
may be made on sandy beaches on most of the islets. 

B^aul^ps-Beaupr^r This atoll, lying about 7 miles north-west of 
Uvea, atoll, consist of two blets and a number of reefs enclosing a 
lagoon about 7 miles across in any direction. The atoll was discovered 
by D’Entrecasteaux, w'ho named it lies Eeautemps-Beaupre after 
hb nautical surv'eyor. The main entrance into the lagoon is 5 miles 
north-westward of the main blet, and anchorage may be obtained 
in the south part of the lagoon in 12 fathoms. 

The main islet* bearing the same name as the atoll and known 
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also as Heo, Ls about i mile loQg. There are sandy dunes witli coa^e 
glass at the north end, but the re^st of the island is covered with 
coconut palms. The coast consists on the south side of slabs of comi 
rock, and on the north side of a coral cliff about io ft, high, with 
little sandy coves on the shore. Landing (which is possible only on 
the north side) not made at any definite pointy it is difEctili owing 

to the sharp crumbly coral. . ^ 

There is no fresh water on the island* and it is uninhabited. It is 
said to be the private propfiiiy' of the c/i^of St Joseph, at Uvea, 
he goes there periodically to fish. 

Social akd EcoKG^iIC Conditions 

Populati<f» 

The population of the Loyalty islands U approximately 11,000* 
about one-half of the people being inhabitants of Lifu, About 20 
years'ago it seemed as if the population was declining (p^ 451), but 
in recent ystrs a rising trend has appeared. Distribution of the 
population in terms of island of residence, with some indication of 
sex and age, is shown in the following Table* for 1931 - 


Iskad 

Men 

Wonijcn 

Children 

Total 

Lifu 

1 . 6+3 


1.936 


Mam 

1.053 

l,ZQ2 

970 

3.244 

Uve^ 

585 


61 fi 

r.937 

ToiaI 


+.^14 

3 p 52I 



Bused on Poj^jic Book, p. s 77 tSydney, lol*). In the puNici- 

tipo fbt 194^ compaiyiblc figures irc givcrt for ih-C census of i 93 -^q ibey ^ 

over-all d«r«3c o£ loughly la per cent, ejccept in the caac of ^ildren on Uv«. 
These Egures, however, do not comaFpond with those given 

lOlS p. 5 (Paris), which show a small increase of men and cnudicn* and a slJSht 
dcop^ of women, against the figures foor i^jt, with sm^ mcrwses of popul^ion 
on Lifu ar^ Uvea* and 1 small decrease on Mare. (Included m the totals are about 
1Z.OO Europeans-) 

The excess of women in the Loyalty islands might seem to indicate 
considerable possibilities of population growth. But the posiiiou is 
complicated by the fact that the low' ratio of men show'n in the 
census figures is due primarily to the demand for them as sadors 
and as labourers in New C^edonia, Accurate estimation of the 
number of male absentees is not possible, but the number of Lifu men 
alone working in New Caledonia each year has besen. reckoned at boo. 
Their prolonged absence from home may well affect the birth rate. 
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People 

The people of the Loyalty islands art mainly Mdanesian. 
But there is a defimte Polynesian element, especially m ihe north 
the south of Uvea, which according to tradition was populated 
in those ^eas by immigrants from Uvea (Wallis island), about i,ooo 
miles to the north-east. 

In physial ^aracter the people are taller chan those of New 
Caledonia. Their hair is ^va\y rather than frizzly, and black, though 
among the men its shade is often disguised by their habit of treating 
It With hme un^ it assumes a gorden colour. The skin colour is 
nch brown. In limb and body the loyalty islanders are well devel- 
oped and they have broad faces, w ith wide nostrils and thick lips, 

1 he Loyalty islands langmges are mainly Melanesian, that of 
P^cular bemg closely related to the Xew' Caledonian 
^alect of Houailou. But there are considerable dialectal variations 
Mare and Lifu have separate dialects, and Uvea has two, laian 
spoken m the centre of the island, is a Melanesian speech and is 
by the descendants of the inhabitants who were there before 
the commg of the mig^tion from Uvea (Wallis island), Uvean of a 
more Polynesian ty pe, is based upon the language of the immig^nts 
and IS spoken m the north and the south. 

...Ti!'®. ^ the Loyal'tj. ijlanders is very simikr 

to dut of the New Caledonian natives. There ate local tribes, with 
chiefs who in fonner times had autocratic powere and an nver-rieht 
to property m lands and canoes. One of a chiefs privileges was the 
unposition of a taboo on all the coconut palms io his district, thus 
ronserVTOg them for a tubal feast. An important chief may still 
taboo the eoconnts, but no feast foiio«s; the imts are made into 
oipra and the money is claimed by the chief for himself, (As in other 
Blands. Ae opening up of new markets and the introduction of money 
has tended to alter the balance of econotnie forces.) On Lifii all 
turtles ca^ht used to be the perquisite of important chiefe, and on 
Uvea all large fish were in the same tategory. On Lilii and Mare 
though not on Uvea, more elaborate forms of speech-a kind of 

court languap ^e uW to chieft. In former times polygamy was 
a recognized institution for chiefs, r ^ 

Before the commg of Christianity the people lived in small groups 
of wooden gras^hatched houses scattered through the plantf^ons 
Now they have been gathered together into viUagB, with the church 
as the central feature, and the houses are mostly of stone or lath and 
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plaster. In former times all adolescent boys and unmarried young men 
of a community lived together in a club-house, larger and better 
built than other houses; this tvas barred to women, and sensed also 
as a meeting place for men and as an embiy'onic village council haiL 

Warfare between different districts was formerly common, but 
was conducted according to recognized rules, which included absten¬ 
tion from any interference with women and children* Cannibalism 
was practised on the bodies of the slain, and also at other times. 
The people of Lifu assert that they w ere driven to carmibalism by 
famine; those of Uvea state that they learnt the practice from the 
natives of New Caledonia 

In former times the religion of the natives of the Loyalty islands 
was similar to that of the natives of New' Caledonia. Now all the 
people are Christian. British Protestant missionaries were established 
there at an early date, before the French annexation, and on the arrival 
of Roman Catholic missionaries after 1864 them v,^s considerable 
friction between their converts. As late as 18S0 hostility between 
them was acute, a number of persons haring been killed in an inter- 
denominadonal fight* Relations are now friendly* On Mare the 
Prot^ant mission is situated at Ro, in the north, and the Catholic 
mission at La Roche, more to the east* On Lifu a Protestant mission 
station is at Chepen^h^ and a Catholic one at Nathalo. There are 
also several other mission stations* On Uvea the Catholic mission is 
at St Joseph; other statlojis are at Faiaoue and MulL 

Administratjofi 

Administration is in the hands of a Resident, responsible to the 
French High Commissioner for the Pacific, at Noumea. He b also 
a justice of the peace with extended jurisdiction, and is normally a 
member of the French colonial medical sendee. His headquarters 
are at Chep^neh6, on Lifu* On Uvea and Marc some ofiScial duties 
are commonly performed by a resident medical officer, as delegud de 
radrmnlslTatwn. Education is undertaken by mission schools* 

The health of Europeans in the group is good, but yaws, tuber¬ 
culosis, Icucodeimia and leprosy exist among the native population, 
epidemic diseases have been introduced at various times. The 
increased consumption of European foods in late years is reported 
to have given rise to a greater incidence of dental caries* Leprosy in 
particular has been a problem. In 1529 there were about joo lepers 
known on Mare, and 193 were segregated in Lifii, with from 20 to 
30 cases in the early stage of infection discovered each year* Since 
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then more active measures of control and ireatment have been under¬ 
taken (p. 46^). The Resident at Chepenehc^ on Lifu* is a doctor 
and recently another medical man has begun work on IMare, 
where dispensaries and leprosy asylums have been established, and 
maternity and pre-natal services put into aperadon. 

Economics 

The main economic pursuits of the people are agriculture and 
hshing^ Yam, taro, sweet potato and gourd are culdrated, and in 
recent times m anioc, cabbage and other vegetables have been intro¬ 
duced. In cultivation a rough system of rotadon of soils is observed, 
the proper time that the land has remained fallow being Judged by 
the height of the brushwood upon. it. The soil covering is too scanty 
to allow the use of the plough, and the cultivadng implement is still 
the pointed wooden digging sticky The soil is broken up by the men, 
but the bulk of the agricultural work is done by the women* Apart 
from the culdvation of food crops, a considerable amount of copra 
is produced—the production for Uvea alone was given as 1,2:50 tons 
in i934. Cotton-growing developed rapidly for some years, but as a 
result of the low level of prices during the depression the cotton 
plantations were totally abandoned by 1932, and it is doubtful if 
they have gone back into production in more recent yeans. (Details 
of exports from the group cannot be given, as they are included in 
the totals from New Caledonia*) A little rubber is grown, but 
sandalwood, formerly a princrlpal export, is now practically 
exhausted. 

The men of the Loyalty islands are expert fishermen, using a 
variety of gear, including seine nets, spears* traps and hooks and lines. 
The nets were formerly made in several villages which specialized 
in this work, but for a time after European contact the craft of netting 
almost died out. It was then revived in the Protestant schools, 
though the output does not appear to meet the denand. The natives 
prefer their own nets to those of European manufacture on the 
ground that the former are more durable. Canoes of two types, with 
single and with double outrigger, w'ere formerly built from local 
hardwoods i both types were sailed. But now boats of European 
style are in sole use. 

The demand by Europeans in New Caledonia for labour on plan¬ 
tations and on sailing craft has attracted the men of the Loyalty 
islands, and they are good workers. Nearly every young man spends 
some years working for wages, and the cash received for this invisible 
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export forms a coDsiderablc addition to the income of the group. 
It is expended on a variety of European foods^ utensils and clothing, 

Commufikatiofis 

The Loyalty islands service provides a trading steamer every 35 
days to the group, but considerable transport is effected by schooners 
and launches within the group. The island of Uvea suffered the loss 
of most of its craft in a cydone in 1939# On each main island there is 
a network of roads in fair condition, but motor vehicles are few, 
and most commuiucation is on horseback or on foot. 

There has been a W/T station at Oue, on Lifu, since 1930 J in 
1939 a small station was set up at Tadine on Mare, and in 1940 
another was installed at Faiaou^ in Uvea. 


OTHER DEPENDENCIES 
Walpole Island 

Walpole island lies in lat. 23“ 38' s, long. 16S® 55* E, about 154 miles 
south-east of Noumea, It was discovered in 1794 by Captain Butler 
of the ship IValpoU. 

The island is about 2\ miles long by less than i mile wide, and has 
an area of about 310 acres. It is composed of raised coral limestone, 
and has the appearance of a flat, narrow table, with vertical walls 
about 330 ft, high. There is no barrier reef, but a fringing reef 
e.\tends as a flat platform at the foot of the cliffs, 'Fhere are no tall 
trees, but there is a fairly dense scrub. The native fauna is limited, 
but includes ftuit bats, birds such as gannebs, bosun birds and 
pigeons, and at least one kind of wader* Lizards are numerous, and 
cockroaches, centipedes and several kinds of butterflies occur. 
Introduced animals include goats, pigs and cattle—for food; and 
mules — for traction. 

The limestone of the island is impregnated and covered with rich 
deposits of phosphate to an average depth of about 30 in.; it reaches 
as much as 20 ft. in some depressions. The phosphate is mainly of 
a loose earthy ‘alluvial^ typCi 3nd is of chocolate colour. The isianid 
has been leased by the Austral Guano Company, of Melbourne, 
which normally maintains on it a staff of sev'eral Europeans and too 
to 150 natives, Javanese and Tonkinese* Production of phosphate in 
a normal year has been ^timated to he about 10,000 tons, but this 
is hardly borne out by the export figures* Analysis has shown 
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about 60 per cent, of tricalcic phosphate in the samples. The material 
is usually sun-dned and crushed to powder in a mill;, in wet periods 
steam vacuum driers are used. After treatment it is bagged and sent 
down a chute to lighter^ for loading. 

There is no anchorage at Walpole island, but ships tie up to 
strong moorings (which, however, are unrehafale in south-west 
winds) in W'alpole bay at the south end of the island. There is ample 
depth of water in the bay, about 2zo yd. from a small landing stage 
which is the only accessible place for going ashore. 

Huon' Islantjs 

The Huon islands comprise 4 islets among the D'Entrecasteaux 
reefs, about 65 miles north-west of New Caledonia. These reefs form 
two separate lagoons, both accessible to ships. The southerly one, 
known locally as Lagon de L’^Ue Surprise, is roughly o\'aI and 
encloses a very large area (estimated at about 300 sq. miles). On the 
west side are 3 practicable passes, and 3 of the islets: Surprise, Fabre 
and Le Leizour. Surprise island stands on the reef at the south 
entrance to the lagoon; It is nearly round, about 600 yd, across and 
6 or 7 ft. above sea level. Fabre island is about 1,200 yd. long 
by about 600 yd, wide, and is 6-to ft. above the reef. Ee 
Leizour island is about 1,400 yd. long and half that w^dth, with 
gently sloping sandy beaches about 25 yd. wide. The northern 
lagoon, which b pear-shaped, h about 16 miles long north and 
south, and r 1 miles wide at the south end. On the encircling reef is 
Huon island (Huon du Nord), a sandy islet about f mile long. 

The only safe anchorage in the group during trad weather is off 
Huon island, in 9-14 fathoms, on a sandy bottom, but there is 
normally good anchorage off Surprise Island in 17-19 fathoms. 

All the islets, which have a total area of about 160 acres, are some¬ 
what barren, though Fabre island is said to be wooded. The tem¬ 
perature varies broadly between 50 and 70* F,, and the average 
annual rainfall is in the region of 30 in. There 15 no surface water, 
and welb dug on Surprise bland have given no drinkable water. 
Little is known of the fauna of the islands, but turtles are stated to 
be abundant, and also a species of petrel—the ‘mutton bird', which 
in Australia and New Zealand is used as food. 

The economic importance of the islands lies in their phosphate, 
especially from Surprise island and Fabre bland. The group b 
leased by the Austral Guano Company, and the deposits have been 
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worked in the past by 50 to 70 l.oyalty islanders under the super¬ 
vision of tivQ French overseers. The deposits on Surprise island alone 
are now worked. In a normai year the group is stated to have pro¬ 
duced about 6,000 tons of phosphate. A mole projecting into deep 
off the north-east side of Le Letzour island was built many 
years ago for loading phosphate. There is no indigenous popuUrion*. 

Chesterfield Islands 

The Chesterfield islands consist of ii coral islets lying about 2.85 
miles west of the Huon islands. The islets vary in size from § mile 
to 1 4 miles in length and have a total area of about 250 acres. The 
principal ones are: Chesterfield, Longue, Avon, Banda, Bampton 
and Sandy. They are lovv-Iying and w^ooded. There is-no indigenous 
population. , 

The islands contain very rich deposits of phosphate—^timated 
at not less than 750,000 tons—and are leased by the Austral Guano 
Company. No figures of production are available. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

General of New Caledonia and its dependencies arc ^'cn In a number of 

woHu dealing with Fiench c^jlnnle^ In ihe Pacific and elsewhere—r.f., Foreign 
Office, Peace vcl. xxu, no. 145, 'French Possession* in Oceania^ 

(London, 1920); Margderitc Verdat, 'Etablissements Fran'fais dy Pacid^ne Ausirai\ 
pp. 1-56, Colomei dt L*Oc^ott Ittdim et de U Ocean Pacifii^^ in, ihe series Gidde ds 
CefojMj F*iawfaifM fParia, 1931); S. Ferdinand-Lop, Lei Pon&shitt Fnmtaises du 
PaciJicjue (Paris, 1933JJ G. Grandidier, Allies det ColovitS Fronfoisei {Piria, 1934); 
H r r, Pnesilej', FroKce A Study of Modem Imptnalkm (New York, i ; 

R. W. Rabson (editor), Pacific /j£diu£r Year Book (Sydney, 194a). A valuable general 
accoLuiE of the colony, especially for physical geography, is by A Bernard, UArehipel 
iir fa .VoOT-e/fe-C'ii/AfiHfte (Paris, 1S93): this contains references to niosE earlier work, 
especially by mining geologists. A useful brief modem account is by H. Sautot, 
'New Caledania', Scottuk Ge^raplucal Mofiaifne^ vol. L^TEE, pp. 105-fi (Edinburgh. 
194^). Recent popular descriptions are given by W. G. Burchetr, Pacific Treasure 
Iilandz Nem Cadedoma (Melbourne, 19+ t ), and (in pamphlet foijin) by S . Reichen- 
bach. Ail Yotj fo Knoto etbaut Neio Gededonia (Sydney, n.d.—written 194a). 
Recent offioia] infoitnation on the colony is difficuir to obtain, since- no annuHl 
reports or departmental reports Art published. The two periodicals O^rief, 

and Bulletin dt Cornmeece (both published at Noumesi and noi 
easily available in Great Briuin) give useful information. A most v^aluablc source 
of maiet^ on social, political and ecanomte adEaiia, with much statistical data, is 
UOciame Franfoise^ Bulletin Menmel da CoJrtftf de L'Oreanze Frartfoise (Paris, 
1905-40’ published five times a year in recent years, the last numlMr a^^ilable 
being Mar.-Apl-, 1940). 

Geology and physical geography arc dealt with by: A. Bernard (abcn-e); R. H. 
Compton, ^Nevr' Caledonia and the Isle of Pines'', Gec^apfucal youmal, vol. xlix, 
pp. Si-106 (London, 1917): H. I. Jensen, 'Probkias In the Geology^ of New Calc- 
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dn^niA^ Proceedingf of thf £,£*wft37l Society of IFiii'j, vcsl, iJ([, ppp^i&i-76 

(Sydney, Coasts are described m: Service Hydruiip^phJqije dc le Marine, 

ij^lrurrioni ftO. 371* IJa dx VQefm vol. II (Faria, 1 933— 

with sdpplexncnt, ig4J2ji Admiralty, Prui/ic Jilajidx v^oL II, ifith ed. (London, 
i^ja^wjth ffilpplementj 1^42); United States Hydrographic Office,. l>p'ee- 

Hcfis for ihx Fadfic himdt^ voL I, 4th cd. tWashington, 193S, i.vith Supplemftits); 
^ T M, Davis, *Lcs Cfitcs et Les Recife Corailicna dc la Nouvellc Cai^cnie', Atvmtxt 
dx G^^aphitf VOL XXXIV,. pp., 1-120 (Paris, 1935— and separately, rps^), I'hts Esst 
wort gives a list of the principal contributions to the geology of New Caledonia. 
Climate ti dealt with by A. Bernard tabove)^ G. Schott, ^Klimabunde der Sddsec 
Inscln", Han^meh dxr K.IimiittdQgix, Bd. iv, Ted T (Berlin, 1938); P, Suraud and 
H. Schmidt, 'Ctimatologie de la NonveUc-CsI^donie",, /VoCMidfrtjjj. of the Sbi-th 
Pactfic Science- Conseest of the ^rTerife Atsocintiiin^ vol. Ill, pp. "19-+9 

(Bcrheleyv 1942). Vegetation » described by R. II, Compton (above) and by 
A. GuD^umm, ^Essai de g^Rraphie botanique de la Nouvcllc-Cal^onje’, in 
F. Saiasin and J, Roux, jVoira C^edonia, B. Botasxe, vol. \ (Berlin and Wiesbaden, 

J9ii), 

The history' of New Caledonia until 18^4 is described in. detail by Cr Savoie, 
HiUcdre de in Sou'celle’^aicdonxe et de ses dipendomees (Noumea, 1912). The cariv 
years of colonbfation art described by J. PatDUillei, Trois Am en I^oaoeUe^atidonie 
( Fans, 1S73), and various aspects of the whole period in a number of general works, 
such asi S. H. Roberts, HUUS^ af French Coiomai Poticyy iSyo-iosSj voI. II 
(London, 1939); A, Cirault, de CoIctmfQtion Ct dc Lfgaiittia>n Colonial, 

4 vO'ls, (Paris, I9a7”13); G- Hardy, Hitioire de la CWofrirafroiT pranfaite (E^aris, 
igaS). 

Publications dealing with the nari'^'e people include 1 E^’ Hadfield, -djnoftr the 
Notices of the Loyalty Grtnip (London, 1940); S. H. Ray, "The People and Lan¬ 
guage of Lifu, Loyal^' l6lands% JourW of the Rpyal Anthropological Jialitate^ 
vol. 4Lvir, pp. a39-3Z2 (London, 1917): A. Leverd, 'Polynesian Linguistics: The 
Polynesian Language of Uvea, Loyalty ls]ands\ Journal (f the PW>TMTf.Eirr Society, 
voir CTXI, pp. 95-103 (Welliogton, rgaz): F, Sarasift, Elhnolosie der jVeo-Cfl/edeWff*' 
uird Z.o>Vl/0’-/nndnFTf5r (Afflnchen, 1929); G.-H. Luquet^ 'L'Air X^o-Cal^doniEn^ 
Tratoux et Mitnoirct de Vlmtitut d^Ethnologfc^ toL ll (Paris, 1926); M. Leenhardt, 
'Notes dHthnoloEic n&>Cfllidonicnnc', Ttocoux et yidnOcres de Vlrndtat d'Ethna- 
vdL vrif (Paris, 1930)+ Periodical census bgures and analyses are given in 
L’Oedottie Franfime, pattirn (Paris). , 

Most of the geneml accounts of New Caledonia contain material orn mining, 
agriculture and nther aspects of eoanomics. .A work by M. Long, La Nouceile 
Caledonie (Paris, 1945) is devoted almost entirely to agriculture; a description of 
Walpole isbnd and its phosphate industry is given by A. AL Wright, 'Walpole Island 
Phosphate Deposits', jVete Tlcalond Journal of Science and Teelatoidgy, Vol. VII, pp. 91-4 
(Wellington* 1914); an account of government lUnanoe is included in .A. DuchSfie* 
Hirlaire da Finances Cdonialet dc la FtimCe (Pdris, T93S). SEStislics of mineral 
exports, etc., are given in Dlficial and Othci-genera] publications, including; Annumre 
Slaiistiqiix (Paris, various yrars): Artmaire Coloidnle (Paris, various y'eors)^ Minis- 
t«K des TravauJC Publics, Stalhtique de fVnditftrie Miniralt, etc., zme —for 

1936 (Paris, r938); F, B, Rice-OKlev (editor). Quin's Metal Handhook (London, 
annually): U.S, Department of Mines, Mintrolt Yembcck (Washington, annually); 
C. A. Roush (editor), Fhe Mineral Industry (New York: and London, arinually)* and 
by L^Qc^anie FranCidsef poritm (Paris). 

Pom are described in the i.'arious official Sailing Directiarti (above), by the 
Minist^re des Colonies, REmdgnxmenis TK^aigiro mr la Porta Maridmei H Flucioux 
der Cotoma Franiaisa (Paris, 1938), and in other official publications. 

For maps, see .Appendix 1. 


Chapter XIII 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE NEW HEBRIDES 


Physics] GcoRiaphy: Hi«ciry; AdcainBtratioti: Social S«rvic»: 

Economics: Pons and ScjtlcmmtB: CommunkAXiona 

The Kew Hebrides including the Banks and Torres islands^ lie 
betw'een lat, rj and zi° s and long. i66 and 171® E. They are thus 
north-east of New Caledonia and south-east of the Solomon islands. 
The islands are generally mountainous. The climate is hot and humid. 
Much of the land surface is covered by dense tropical forest. 

The New Hebrides proper comprise twelve major islands^ eighteen 
lesser islands, and betw'eeti thirty and forty small islands and islets 
distributed round their coasts. They are dispersed in ^e form of a 
Y, of which the southern, islands form the tail. The Banks group ^ 
consisting of two major and six smaller islands^ forms a northward 
extension of the eastern arm; and the five islands of the Torres group 
lie further to the north-vvest (Fig. 165). The ajea of the principal 
islands is as follows: 
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The New Hebrides are ruled jointly by Britain and France as a 
condominium. The principal adminlstmtive officers are the High 
Commissionei^ of the tu'o Powers, who normally reside in Suva and 
Nournea respectively. They are represented in the group by Resident 
Commissioners. 
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Structure 

The geological histO'iy' of the New Hebrides, like that of the other 
continental archipelagos of the Western Pacific, is one of considerable 
complexity'. The group owes its existence primarily to the develop¬ 
ment during Miocene times of a fold-ridge, apparently continuous 
tviih that passing round the north of New Guinea, through Sumatra, 
to the Himalayas and southern Europe. This upfold would appear 
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to have defined the line of the present western islands, in ivhich 
extensive outcrops of Miocene strata occur. With faulting there was 
an extrusion of basalt and andesite lavas and subsidence of the sea 
floor to the eas't. ThuSt both aims of the archipelago w'ere built up^ 
and the whole was Cut off by deep w-ater from Fiji to the eastw^ard. 
Probably at a later period there occurred the extensive trough“ 
faulting, crossing the original foldj, which divided the two ridges into 
the present chain of islands. Meanwhile^ submarine tuffaceous beds 
were accumulating above the folded Miocene series; and. upon thern 
in turn as they approached the surface, coral Limestones began to 
form. The region as a whole has since been subject to intermittent 
elevation,, so that both these formations of submarine origin are now 
found at considerable heights above sea leveL 

The main islands can be considered, from the point of view of 
structure, in three groups: (i) islands (namely Espiritu Santo and 
Malekula) in w^hich extensive outcrops of Miocene yolcanic and 
sedimentary^ rocks occur; (n) the remaining volcanic islands, com¬ 
posed of more recently extruded materials; and (iii) the small islands 
formed almost entirely of coral limestone. 

Both Espiritu Santo and Malekula contain regions of two widely 
different rock types and landscapes. The eastern part and the 
southern coastal area of Espiritu Santo^ and the northern plateau 
and parts of the coastal lowlands of Malekula^ are covered wdth thick 
beds of coral limestone. In these regions the Ulands are very similar 
to many others in the archipelago. But in the mountains of western 
Espiritu Santo and the south and centre of Malekula, where the 
Miocene outcrops occur, the country^ possesses many characteristics 
not found elseivhere in the group. 

In the main range of Espiritu Santo, running nearly the ivhole 
length of the island, roughly parallel with the west coast, the oldest 
rocks found are of early Miocene age. They are thick beds of andesite 
agglomerates and tuffs. Above them occur limestones of later Miocene 
age. Above these again are extensive beds of more recent volcanic 
lavas and agglomerates, predominantly andesitic though with con¬ 
siderable quantities of more basic materials. In some parts these beds 
reach a total thickness of over 5,000 ft. (Fig. 166). They arc much 
faulted and the landscapes of the mountain areas are characterized 
by high, sharp peaks—in mount Tabw'emasana the range reaches 
6,195 ft-—by precipitous drops into deep canyons, through 
which the rivers find their way to the west coast and to the lower 
lands of the south and east (Fig. iSSj. 
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By contrasty Malekula was not affected by the later voLcanic 
eruptions which formed the mountains of Espiritu Santo; and the 
island appears iti the main to be built up of Miocene marine tuffs 
and limestones^ with andesite intrusions. During the long period in 
w'hich these rocks have been exposed to tropical denudation they 
have been greatly eroded, and thick beds of alluvium have been 
deposited in the valleys. Thus the landscapes of .Malekula are 
characterized by dome-shaped bills of no great altitude—mount 
Penot, the highest peak, reaches only 2+9^5 fit.—and by broad flat 
valleys of high fertility (Fig, 1S6). 

Among the other islands wholly or partly of volcanic formation, 
geological study, so far as it has gone, has tended to show- a gradual 



Fij. 1&6. SectKwi frotn cape TsiiKpnc to Laiiriiri, sotith^west E^piricu Santo 
sociioi^k gtrtcralizid. For a map of the area see Fig. iSS. Based on D. 

of the New Hebrides', FVofrtdtugr oj lh& Limran Sotuly 
6 j xvefe Sinith vol. xsx, plate xiv (Sydney, 1903-06}. 

building up during successive periods of eruption extending from 
early post-Miocene until recent times. The island nf Epi (Fig* 190), 
for example, well iilustiates this fact. To the west of a line joining 
Diamond and Smaile bays the mountains, mainly of scoriaceous 
tuffs, are deeply eroded* To tbe east the formations are much 
younger, and several volcanic cones, remarkably well preserved, may 
be seen. In three islands, Tana, Lopevi and Ambrim, there are 
active volcanoes; and in a number of others hot springs are found 
(pp* 516^18). 

The volcanic rocks of the New Hebrides are of varied composi¬ 
tion, including basalts* andesites and dacites. In some islands, such 
as £pi, Efate and Tongoa, ttvo or all three of these tvpcs occur in 
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do$c proximity to ooe another. In others, one or other type is largely 
predominant. Thus. Raga, Maew'o and Gaua, all in the north, appear 
to be formed mainly of basalts, and Tana and Eromanga, in the 
south, of andesites. This difference, indicating primarily variation 
in silica content, is of considerable importance owing to its control 
of the composition of the sods of the islands. 

As has been mentioned, in many areas the volcanic rocks are over¬ 
lain by coral limestone, where successive uplifts of the land have 
raised former fringing reefs above sea level. This cletadon still con¬ 
tinues. Its most striking recent manifestation has been in Tana, 
where Port Resolution, formerly the principal anchorage, has been 


Tm-l 

r iwp 



Fig. 167. Section at Steep gutly, Hai'annah harbour. Efete 

The section is very generalized. Based On D. MaiA'son, ’The Geology of the New 
Hebrides', Proendittgt 0/ lAc Linneem Boeiefr' oj Nfif TFaJer, vol. XKX, plate 

3ciiv (Sydney, igoy-ob). 

rendered useless within the last seventy years through the shallomng 
of the harbour. 

In other parts of the group former reef material has been raised 
in stages to heights of over a,ODO ft. These successive uplifts have 
given the land a striking terraced formation. Among the most im¬ 
portant coral areas are those in Espiritu Santo and Malekula. Others 
occur in the north of Maewo and Raga, in the west of Epi. in Malo 
and Aore, at several points round the coasts of Tana and Eronianga 
(Fig. 198) and in many other parts of the group. The profiles of the 
Torres islands seem to show that they are almost entirely encrusted 
with coral limestone. The best-known example of this formation is, 
however, probably provided by Efate"(Figs. 167, .185). Over the 
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greater part of this isbod the Jimesrone crust is so complete that the 
casual observer would be Jed to believe that the island itself is of 
purely coral formation^ In fact,, however, this crust is apparently 
seldom more than 50 ft. thick. The highest and oldest terraces form 
the flat hilltops in the northern part of the island, at heights of 
2,000 ft, and over; and a succession of increasingly newer terraces, 
marking the sea level at different periods, occur down to the beach. 
Study of the lower terraces shows that each main terrace was raised 
above the next one by a series of minor elevations. 

The many small, flat islets off the coasts of the major islands are 
Similarly formed of a cornbmation of volcanic and coral!ifenotis 
material. Some, such as Rano and Atchin, off the north-east coast of 
lilalekula, are primarily volcanic with only a thin coral crust, while 
others, as for example Lelepa and Eradaka, off the west coast of 
Efate, appear to be built up ver\^ largely of coral limestone. The only 
island of any impoitance of wholly coral hmesfone formation is 
Rowa, in the Banks islands^ the sole atoll in the group. 

Vuicattism 

The active volcanoes—in Ambrim* Tana and Lopevi—and the 
other manifestations of present volcatiic activity require more 
detailed mention. 

The island of Ambrirn (Fig, rgij, the scene of by far the most 
violent eruptions of recent times, represents the truncated cone of 
an ancient volcano of great size. The floor of the old crater is now 
thickly covered with ash from the outbursts of daughter cones 
formed within it. Fvvo of these latter, each about a mile in diameter, 
are still active. They ate situated on the flanks of the high peaks of 
mounts Benbow' and Marum. There are also a number of parasitic 
cones distributed round the island j several of them have been active 
witiun the last or sixty years. 

The most violent of recent eruptions occurred in October 1S94, 
December 1913, June-July 1929 and March-April 1937. On thes^ 
occasions great quantities of stones and Java were thrown out from 
the craters, and columns of dark imoke ascended to heights of over 
20,000 ft. Vents also opened in the hillsides of the island, from which 
lava flowed down to the sea, and parasitic cones were fomned both 
on the island and off the coast. This activity has been almost entirely 
localized during this period in the south-western part of the island. 
The 1913 eruption was accompanied by great changes in the Jeve! 
of the land between Craig cove and Krong point. In some places the 
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coastal region greatly raised, so that the coastline shifted 
appreciably. Elsewhere there was almost equally great sub’ 
sidence. 

The inhabitants, both European and native, have suffered severely 
upon these occasions. The situation of natives inland^ where the 
stream beds became torrents of molten lava and the forest took fire, 
was appalling. But on the coast also there has been much disruption. 
In 1913 the site of the Presbyterian mission station and hospital sank 
beneath sea level; and in 1929 the new’ station, which had been built 
to replace the old, was itself overwhelmed by a lava flow’. Trading 
stations and coastal villages have suffered similarly. 

Volcanic activity in the island of Lopevi, betw’een Ambrim and Epi, 
has been much less vigorous. Lopevi is a small island, consisting 
almost entirely of a volcanic cone rising evenly to a height of 4^755 
ft. It is reported to have been very’ active in 1863-4. Since that time 
there have been several further eruptions. The most recent was in 
Xovember 1939, w-hen a vent appeared in the side facing Epi, from 
which streams of lava flow’ed dowm to the sea. 

The only other volcano to have been active in historic times Is 
that of Yasur, in Tana. This is situated about 3 miles from the head 
of Port Resolution^ on the slopes of the main range. It is a fairly 
regular cone of vO'lcanic ash and scoria. The rim reaches its highest 
point (about 1,300 ft.) on the nonh^west side; on the east it has been 
broken dow'n by a former eruption. It is continually active. The loud 
reports wrhich mark each outburst sometimes occur at interi'als of 
only a few' minutes over a period of a day or tw'o; at other times it 
is practically quiescent for two or three days. From the five mouths 
within the crater large quantities of incandescent ash are extruded, 
often in the form of fine filaments of glass and of light ivoolly flakes 
which settle on the trees and the roofs of houses to leeward over a 
distance of several miles. Apart from this fall of ash (Plate 76), and 
the prevalence of minor earthquakes accompanying this volcanic 
activity, Yasur causes the inhabitants of the island no inconvenience; 
and, in fact, the cone can safely be ascended on the windward side 
during eruptions. 

There are other indications of volcanic acti^nty at many places 
in the archipelago. On Vanua Lava (Fig. 195)+ in the Banks islands, 
there are a number of boiling springs, with water charged with sul¬ 
phuric acid. On the neighbouring island of Gaua (Fig. i^) there are 
also boiling springs. There are other hot springs on the islands of 
Raga, Ambrim, Epi, Efate and Tana,, and escapes of gas on Omba 
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and Tongoa. Most of the earthquakes which fi^uently shake the 
islands are also of volcanic origin. 

All this volcanic activity is localized along a line of fractures 
^nning through the New Hebrides from north-west to south-east. 
The islands of Espiritu Santo and Malekula lie to the west of it, 
while Maewo and most of Raga lie to the east. It continues m a 
northerly direction to include the active volcano of Tinafcula, in the 



168, Winds at Vfll 
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the johd, those at isoe hr. Bawd on an official source. 


Santa Cruz islands (p, 693), and southwards to include Hunter 
island (p. 604), where there are still signs of volcanic activity. 


Coasts .and Anchorjvges 

*rhe most characteristic feature of the coasts of the New Hebrides is 
the smaU development of coral reefe. This is to he attributed, partly 
at least, to the steep submarine slopes from the shores of the islands 
In contrast to the broad coral terraces existing above sea level on so 
many of the islands, the present fringing reefs have seldom been able 
to extend to any great distance from the shore. For a similar reason 
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barrier reefs, so well deve1o[>ed in the neighbouring areas of Kew 
Caledonia and Fiji* are generally absent. 

The coastline proper varies gready in character from islanjd to 
island (Plates 76^ 79-S2; for a detailed description see Chapter XI\^. 
Espirim Santo, Malekula and Efate, and to a less extent Vanua 
Lava and Aneityuni, arc all moderately heavily indented and pro¬ 
tected by oudving islands. In ocher islands the bays are generally 
shallower, and there are numerous stretches of coast almost without 
indentation. Beached are sometimes of fine sand, but often of shingle 
or rough broken coral (Plate Si). 

Anchorages are numerous io most islands, though from the nature 
of the coast comparatively few of them offer protection in ail weathers. 
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Fig. 169, Monthly tcmpciatures. Vita 
Fitnri 7-10 ycars^ nhservatitHM. BoKd on an official aoam. 

Those in the islands of the eastern chain of the New Hebrides proper, 
between Epi and Maewo, are particularly exposed, though several 
of the bays of Epi and Ambrini are spacious, with adequate depths 
of water for a fleet of large ships. The best anchorages in the group 
are on the east and south coasts of Espiritu Santo and Malekula 
and the north and west coasts of Efate.' Among the considerable 
number of anchorages in these areas, those of Segond channel 
(Fig. iS+) in Espiritu Santo, Port Sandwich, a long narrow harbour 
in the south-east of Malekula, and Havannah and Vila barbours^ 
(Fig. 1S3) in Efate, are the most noteworthy; all are completely 
protected and provide anchorage for a considerable number of 
ships. 
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GEXEfiAL REVIEW OF THE JVEW HEBRIDES 


Climate . 

The New Hebndcs lie in the legion of the south-east trades. These 
winds predominate throughout the year (Fig. ihS). They give wav 
frequently, however, to short calms, often followed by iinds froii 
points between north and east. These north-easterlies tend to bring 
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rain, and are most common between the beginning of Kovember 
and the middle of April. During the first quarter of the year the 
northern part of the group, roughly as far south as Epi, occasionally 
experiences hurricanes. In recent years these cyclones have severely 
damaged plantations on several islands—notably Epi, Malekula and 
Espiritu Santo. 

Temperature and rainfall in the Banks and Torres islands and the 




Fiff. 171. Monthly rajnfiall, Vila end Hog h&rbour 

Based on: (j> F* SpeJscr, Ethj^aphischt Mmtn&Uen am dsn JVfUfn HAriikn und 
d^ Banks Inseln, p, ji fUertiiii 1^*3); (3) Colonial Office Atimoi Btport for 

{3) J. R. Baker and others, 'The Seasons in 3 Tropical Rain-Forest 
(New Hebrides)', Jaumai oj tht Lxnnmrt Society of hondon, Zoottrgy^ vol. \XXIX, 
P- 4^3 (London, 1934-6). 


northern half of the New Hebrides proper resemble those of the 
Solomon islands and, to a less extent, of Fiji. In Efate and the islands 
farther south conditions are less tropical; there is considerably 
greater seasonal ^-ariation in temperature, and the rainfall is lighter* 
Observ'ation over three years at Hog harbour, in Espiritu Santo, 
showed a \'ariation in the monthly means of temperature of only 
4“ F,, between approximately Si® for the hottest months (December 
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to April) and 77° for iKe coolest (July). At \^la in Efate, on the other 
hand, there js a range of about between in January and 
February' and 72* in July and August (Fig. 169). Records kept many 
years ago by missionaries on Futuna, in the far south of the group 
closely resemble those for 

^infall varies in accordance with three main factors. The primary- 
difference is between the extreme wetness of the northern islands 
^d the more moderate conditions in the south. Precipitation is^bo 
eavier on the higher islands than on the lower and upon the ivind- 
ward sides of islands than upon the leei^-ard. The combined effect 
of the first and last of these factors is shoiv-n in Fig. 170—Port 
Patteson (in Vanua Lava) and Flog harbour are both on the east 
coast of islands in the north of the groups Dillon bav (in Eromanga) 
and Vila are both on the west of islands in the south. In general, it 
appears that in both north and south there is least ram in the period 
June to October; but the variations from year to year are considerable 
(Fig* ^71)- 

Th^ figures all relate to climate at sea level. There is little 
material available regarding conditions in the mountains. In the 
months of October and November 1933 daytime temperatures in 
the Tabirvemasana region of Espiritu Santo were found to be about 
10 F. iow'er than those at Hog harbour at the same time. Heavy 
r^nfall was experienced on most days from about ro a.m, until 
nightfall, with frequendy clear starlit nights. 


Vegetation 

The vegetation of the New- Hebrides has been little studied; but in 
general it can be said to resemble that of Malaya, New- Guinea and 
the Solomon islands, and it has some affinities with that of New 
Caledonia. The number of species recorded is 569, of which 36 per 
cent, are endemic. Most of the group is covered w-ith forest from 
the shoreline to the summits of the highest mountains. In the larger 
islands this is very dense, with a matted undergrowth. 

Strand trees (Plate 76) include Barringtmia and Calophvllum 
inophyUam, both of which prefer the more sheltered stretches of 
coast, where they grow overhanging the sea; Io% casuarina, common 
in the more exposed positions; TermimHa cat^ppa; ToumejoTtia; 
Md Ci^rdia On the south and east coasts of Malekula and 

in pans of Efkte there are stretches of mangroves and other swamp 
vegetation (Plate 77). The banks of rivers and lagoons commonly 



Platt 76, Strand tnc«$ at Whlr'esailda^ Tana 

In the fareground^ with roietirs of nuritjw elliptical leaves is 
a large Ttiuriiffarlia. 



Plate 77, forest ai Teeman bay, Mukkula 

This lege[3,[ion is typical of that on niany pans of (be east coast of MdCekula. 







Plate 7S. Land iicrtr Yasur, Tana 

The eruunci and the l eKCtsiEiOn ar« IflrjjcEv covered by ash thrown out bv Yasur votcano. 



■ line Daj\ (jnina 

The buitJm^ on the headland is (he old Melanesian .Mission station. Thiij has now been 
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support 3 profuse groirstih^ with several species of convolvulus, 
and iiTi many places there are extensive beds of reeds. 

The forest of the northern pan of the group is typical tropical 
rain forest. It includes the giant banyan, and in the motintains of 
Espjdtu Santo the kauri pine {A^athis ohtusa) also attains great size. 
But in general, owing to the poorness of the soil, the trees are rather 
small“most commonly bet^'een 30 and 40 ft. high, with trunks 
about 8 in. in diameter. Trees said to be common in many areas 
include the Tahitian chestnut (/^jor^ar^Ciiir edulis) and several kinds 
of figs. The latter include the species Fitus copiasa, which sprouts 
dense clusters of marble -1 Ike fruit directly from its tr unk . In former 
times a sandalvfood {S(sitalum nustTO-c^dmdcum) was abundant in 
many islands, but it has been much reduced by cutting. Among the 
most notable trees of the mountain areas is the flame tree {Metro- 
siderGS whose bright red stamens make a briUJant display. 

The most unpopular tree with travellers is the unpleasant ‘utitde 
tree’, which can be recognized by the red midribs of its large dark 
green leaves. Other trees reported from flog harbour, w^hich has 
several times been the headquarters of scientific expeditions, include 
a rose-apple {Eugerndj^ several species of Hemandia^ Spondim duids 
(a tree with large yellow edible fruit), CmlontispenTjttm amtraie (a 
larger tree with bright red dowers), and Guruga jionbunda (which 
is remarkable for losing ail its leaves in September every year). In 
many areas the general sombrene^ of the forest is lightened by 
occasional stands of bamboo. 

The branches of the larger trees support a great varietv' of ferns, 
grovring epiphytically; and there is a vigorous growth of creepers. 
At higher altitudes there is an abundance of orchids, both epiphytic 
and terrestrial. The undergrowth consists mainly of shrubs up to 
5 or & ft. in height. There are also a number of shnibs with strikingly 
coloured leaves. These include the coleus, w'hich is common in manv 
pans of the forest, crotons and draesnas. The growth of low herbs 
is very scanty in many parts of the forest, apparently owing to the 
lack of direct sunlight. 

Apart from villages, cultivations, and abandoned clearings, 
the only breaks in the forest are patches of grassland. In the 
southern islands, particularly Enomanga, the grass Is of a rt'pe 
suitable for the grazing of stock. In the north, notably Alakkula, 
w'here the limestone terraces of the northern end of the island are 
free of forest, the cover consists of the coarse cane grass Miscanthus 
japonicui. This grows in tussocks, which reach jo or 12 ft. in 
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height and ^ve shelter to a dense gro^vTh of low and trailine 
pbnts. ® 

Like other Pacific islanders, the people of the Xew Hebrides have 
knowledge of the plants of their district. They are 
skilful gardeners. They time their horticultural operations in many 
cases by botanical signs. Thus the natives of Hog harbour plant 
yams when flowers appear on the Erythrina mdka. Other plants 
^Itivated by the natives include coconut, taro, ginger, orange^ 
banana, papaya, and breadfruit; and they are fond of adorning their 
villages and the tracks surrounding them with ornamental plants 
such as coleus, crotons and dmc^nas. The most important plants 
introduced by Europeans are cotton, cocoa and coffee. 


Faun .4 

TheTauna of the New Hebrides is less rich than that of New Guinea 
or the Solomon islands, but richer than that of most of the island 
groups farther east, expanse of sea separating the group from 
the Solomon islands, its nearest neighbour, has not been sufficient 
to prevent the arrival of bats and many genera of birds, of some 
insects and rats, and of an occasional crocodile. But other types 
such as the cuscus, the one marsupial which has penetrated as 
ar into the Pacific as the Solomon islands, are absent. 

Apart from those introduced in European times, the only mammals 
are bats, rats and pigs. Five species of fruit hats have been identilied, 
one l^longing to the unusual tailed genus N^topferis and the other 
lour being Pteropidar. The commonest of these is Fterijpm ^eddiei 
a large black bat with a bright yellow mantle. This species was first 
ohsen ed in Aneityum, where it was eaten bv the people and its fiir 
spun into cordage. It is found throughout the New Hebrides and also 
occura m Ne\v Caledonia, the Santa Cru^ islands, and several other 
parts of the Western Pacific, ft can often be seen by day hanging in 
large colonies in banyans and other trees of the fig family The three 
other species have evolved within the Xcav flehrides and are found 
only m certain parts of the group. The food of these animals consists 
largely of bananas, papaya and the fruit of Ficu^ copiosa, supplemented 
by other fruits and berries when they are in season. There are in 
addition tw^o insectivorous bats. The commonest of these is a small 
black bat found also in New Caledonia, the LoyaJtv- islands, ajtd 
Queensland. There are two species of rats-the common black rat 
3 recent arrival; and the Polynesian bush rat {Ruttus fxtdans). 
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The pig Sus papuefisis appears to have been broLight to the L£knd$ 
by the present hatJve inhabitants. Many pig> are domesticated, but 
others live wild in the bush. In four of the Banks islands and several 
of the northern islands of the main group—including Espiriiu Santo 
and Ambrim—there occur pigs possessing bath male and female 
reproductive organs, but incompletely developed so that they cannot 
breed. In other parts of the world .vertebrates occasionally produce 
hermaphrodite offsprings but among the pigs in parts of the Xew 
Hebrides this abnormality is common. In the district of Sakau, in 
north-eastern Espiritu Santo, for example, it has been estimated that 
there are between lo and 20 ‘intersexes’ to every 100 normal males. 
These animals are highly valued by the native peoples. As with 
ordinary male pigs, they knock out the upper canines, so that the 
lower can grow indefinitely. This gTnwi:h takes place circularly, with 
the result that eventually the tip of the tusk often re-enters the jaw 
near its own root (Pbte S4), Thus deformed, the pigs are one of 
the primarj' forms of wealth in native communities (p, 545), 

The only other marnmals are dogs and cats, sheep (mainly on 
Eromanga), and other domesticated animals such as horses. 

ITie a^'ifautia of the New Hebrides is essentiallv Australian. 
Certain groups of birds very' characteristic of the main lan d—such as 
lyre-birds and bow'er-birds—^are absent; and the islands possess 
three types—thrushes, weaver-birds and starlings—-w'hich Australia 
lacks. But a large number of genera are common to both. The 
majority of species found in the islands, however, are known nowhere 
else, for the long period of isolation and the peculiarities of climate 
and environment have produced minor changes in structure besides 
much greater ones in habits and songs. 

The majority of birds in the larger islands inhabit the jungle. 
Among the most numerous of these are various species of pigeons, 
the brush-tongued parrot ( Trii:}u^Io£Sus h^ematodus), tiie moustached 
honey-cater, the chestnut cuckoo, the white owl (of the same species 
as that found in Great Britain), and several species of thick-heads. 
Round the coasts T,vhite-eyes (Zof/^ropj vitt^nsis} may often be seen 
congregated in great numbers for the night in the large strand trees. 
In the higher mountain areas of H^piritu Santo and Malekub the 
orange-and-green honej' parrot and the little Cicftlorms have been 
found in large numbers. The New Hebrides have many varieties of 
birds inhabiting swamps and the vicinities of rivers. 'Fhese include 
blue-and-red parrot-finches, a swamp hen, several species of waders, 
ducks, and, m some areas, a very attractive small bbek-throated 
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grebe. Among the birds which have deserted the jungle for gardens 
and plantations are the dimmutlve flaming-cardinal honey-eaters 
(which are fond of hibiscus)^ the black-and-white swiftlets (closely 
related to the edible-nest swiftlets of the Orient), fantails, silver-eyes, 
the blue-and-nifous swallows, ajid some of the honey, parrots. Of 
birds of prey there are hawks and harriers. One of the most interesting 
birds found in the islands is the golden plover, which arrives every 
August from Siberia and departs again on its annua) migration sis 
months later» 

Fourteen species of lizards occur in the New Hebrides, all belong¬ 
ing to the famili es of geckos and skinks. Two of these are probably 
more numerous than any other vertebmtes; they are seen continually 
scuttling across paths and gardens^ Only one of the fourteen species 
is confined to the New Hebrides. There are two species of snakes, 
both non-poi$onous. Crocodiles are seen occasionally in the northern 
part of the group. 

The marine fauna of the islands has not been extensively studied, 
but both the rivers and coastal w aters appear to be well stocked with 
fish. In some rivers prawiis and eels are abundant. Outside the pro¬ 
tecting reefs sea-bats (giant rays) are found. These have been known 
to upset canoes. Sharks and giant rock cod also abound. 

Invertebrates include the large robber crab, which is said by the 
natives to eat snakes and is reputed to be able to break open coconuts. 
There are several gigantic Insects. One, a beetle, has been found 
sometimes to w'eigh more than ro grams; the stick-insect attains 
about 7 in. in length. The most dangerous, however, is AfiPphehs 
punctulatuSj a mosquito w'hich carries malaria and possibly filariasis. 
In parts of the group it is abundant; in others it is hardly ever seen. 


HISTORY 

Discovery 

The discovery of the New Hebrides, like that of the Solomon 
islands, was made early in the history of Pacific exploration, but was 
only given completeness and accuraucy^ after most other parts of the 
Pacific had become known. 'I'he group was first visited by the 
Spaniard Pedro Fernandez de Quiros in 1606, during his search for 
the fabulous southern continent of Terra Atistralis Incognita. Quiros 
approached the New Hebrides from the north-east. He passed 
through the Banks islands, which he described as being fertile and 
beautiful; he sighted the three islands of Maew'O, Omba and Raga, 





Plmes Mo-2, CoaAriil Sccncr^', Banks and Tottcs islands 

Plate Mo (lop) is a view fnim tHl' nnnhvm vnd ftf Tot^li showing l^h on the 
opposite side of Dim^anoir channi;]; to the right of Loh The COasE of Tepua can 
he faintly discerned r Piute 3i (middle) show's the rough coral beach d't 1P ^ I 
on Loh. Plate S2 (bottom) show's Dive* buj\ Ureparapara; the hills form the 
north-western shore, and the entrance To the bay is off the photoRiaph, to the ripht. 
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and mbtook them, for one extensive Jand; and after t^vo days more 
the ships entered a great bay farther to the south-west. 

This bay was named Ln honour of St Philip and St James, for it 
was on their feast day (i May) that it was discovered. On three sides 
high mountains rose into the clouds, and broad rivers flowed into it 
from the interior. Quiros was conrinced that he had reached the 
shores of the southern continent. Pie named the new Land ^AustrialLa 
del Espiritu Santo’. The journeys of reconnoitring parties further 
convinced him of its richness, and he determined to found there a 
new prbvmcc for the King of Spain. A city was planned on the banks 
of the principal river, the Yora (named by Quiros the Jordan), and 
given the name of New Jemsalern. An official hienirchy was created 
for the new province, and crops were planted to substantiate the 
occupation. After three weeks of great actirity, however, Quiros 
decided that the venture had no chance of success. The expedition 
sailed, leaving the group to an isolation which was unbroken for over 
i6o years. 

The next European expedition to visit the islands was that of the 
Frenchman Louis Antoine de Bougainville in 176S* Bougainville 
entered the group to the north of Mae wo, passed close to the shores 
of Omba, and 50 approached the opposite coasts of Espiritu Santo 
to those seen by Quiros. He recognized that he w^ in Quiros's 
group, and like him he was misled by the apparent continuity of 
the land. However, boat parties proved that w hat had seemed at 
first to be bays were passages between separate islands; and the ship 
finally passed through the strait between Espiritu Santo and Male- 
kula into open sea to the w'est. 

Five years later the group was visited by Cook, w ho surveyed most 
of its shores and named it the New Hebrides. Cook sighted Maew o 
on 16 July 1773, passed southward between it and Omba, and so 
reached the east coast of Malekula, where he found anchorage in 
Port Sandwich. From there he sailed south aa far as Tana, which, 
since he missed Aneityum, he took to be the southemrnost island of 
the group. Thence he sailed north again, following the western 
coasts as far as cape Cumberland in Espiritu Santo. He entered the 
bay of^St Philip and St James and recognized it as the scene of 
Quiros s grandiose but short-lived project of colonization. Cook 
gave the world the first detailed account of the islands and their 
people; and his chart remained in use until towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

Within the following ttventy years several other navigators passed 
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through northern part of the group—La Pcrouse in 1788; Bligh 

in 1789, in the open boat in which he and his companions had been 
set adrift by the Bounty mutineers; Bligh again in 1792 on his second 
voyage; and D’Entrecasteaux in 1793. But they made only minor 
contributions to discovery. 

Tht Sandaltiood -Trade 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century the New 
Hebrides were almost unvisited. Only an occasional whaler entered 
some of the bays. In 1825, however, the trader Peter Dillon passed 
through the group and learnt that there was an abundance of sandal¬ 
wood on the island of Eromanga. He communicated his discovery 
to traders residing in Tahiti. In 1829 a minor rush to Eromanga 
took place. \ essels sent out from Papeete were followed bv others 
from Honolulu; labour wasTecruited at Rotuma and Tongatapu; 
and soon several timber camps w'ere established and labourers were 
at work. But before long hostilities broke out between the Polynesian 
labourers and the natives of Eromanga, and fever also attacked 
the newcomers. Before the middle of 1830 work had ceased and the 
last part)' had been withdrawn. 

In 1839 a fresh attempt to develop the sandalwood of the group 
was begun, this time under the leadership of merchants of Sydney. 
The first voyages were encouraging, and w'ithin a few years the traffic 
had spread from Eromanga to a number of other islands. In 1845 
Captain Paddon established a central depot at Aneityum staffed by 
Europeans. From this depot small vessels w'orked the neighbouring 
islands and to it came larger ships to cany' the timber direa to China. 
Several other merchants had similar stations in later years, but most 
worked on a less ambitious scale. Frequently they would have at 
some central point such as Dillon bay (in Eromanga) or Port Resolu¬ 
tion (in Tana) an agent whose job it would be to travel up and dow'n 
the coast making agreements with the natives to cut loads of sandal- 
w'ood in adv'ancc of the returning ship. 

Many of these sandalwood agents were ruffians. Their principal 
articles of trade were firearms and spirits. They frequently instigated, 
or took part in, native wars. They sometimes sought revenge for 
imagined grievances in the pillaging of villages and the indiscriminate 
shooting of their inhabitants. After about i860 the centre of the trade 
tended to shift from Eromanga to Espiritu Santo and other northern 
islands, so that few parts of the group escaped their attention. They 
began a process of social disintegration and depopulation W’hich, 
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through the activities of other groups of Europeans, has continued 
in some islands until the present day, 

Tke F&undation of Chrutian Missiatis 

On 191 November 1839 John Williams, of the London Missionan^ 
Society, landed Samoan native teachers on Tana. On the following 
day he reached Eroimnga, where he and a companion ’ivere killed 
by natives, whose only close contact with Europeans had been with 
sandalwood traders. The martyrdom of Williams drew the attention 
of British evangelicals to the Xew Hebrides, and it founded the 
missionary history' of the group upon a note of sombrentrss which 
later events were to sustain; in no other part of the Pacific have so 
many missionaries been killed in the course of their work. 

The London Missionary Society determined to continue its 
work. Polynesian natrie teachers were landed, at first on Efate and 
the southern islands, then as far north as Espiritu Santo, European 
missionaries merely visited the islands at intert-als of several years on 
tours of inspection. The lot of the teachers was hard,- Many were 
killed by the people among whom they had settled; many more died 
of fevers. The reward of their labours, in terms of conversions, was 
slight. But they' prepared the way for the European teachers who 
followed them. 

In 1S4S John Geddie, a Presbyterian Irom Nova Scotia, settled 
with his wife on ,\iieityum. Other Presbyterian missionaries, from 
No^'a Scotia, Australia and Scotland, followed him. 'Fhey were pre¬ 
pared for hardship. They spent no time in attempting to understand 
native institutions and imposed upon their converts a fiercelv 
puritanicaJ code, such as they themselves practised. They encoun¬ 
tered the active hostility of most of the European traders and of a 
large proportion of the native chiefs. They did not hesitate to ask 
the commanders of shsiting naval vessels to bombard villages where 
the people had offered them insult. Gradually they made headway— 
at first in the southern islands of .Aneity'um, Tana and Futuna, and 
in Efate, and later farther north. Often, indeed, it was only a remnant 
of the former population which remained to be converted, for—along 
with the traders they took influenza, measles and other European 
diseases to the peoples among whom they worked. 

The Anglicans also had begun work in the group. In 1847 George 
Augustus Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand, made the first of his 
missionary voyages. On this and succeeding occasions Sebvyn passed 
through the New Hebrides, travelling on a small and co'mpletely 

c u (Pkdfic lU} 34. 
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unajrmed vessel, inatmg friends with the n3ii%'es, and persuading 
young men to accompany him to his training txjllege at Auchiand. 
His work kd in 1850 to the foundation of the Melanesian Mission, 
whose members visited regularly the islands of the northern part of 
the group and established a centre on Mota, one of the Banks 
islands 

The Labour Traj^c 

By about 1S65 most of the sandahvood within easy reach of the 
coas^ had been cut down, and within three or four years the trade 
declined from almost its peak to negligible proportions. But another 
traffic, even more disruptive of native life* had risen to take its place. 
This was the recruitment of labour in the islands for the plantations 
of neighbouring territoriea. It was a Pacific-wfde movement; but 
the h^ew Hebrides were one of the earliest recruiting grounds; 
and they remained one of the most important. 

In 1863 Hobert '1 owns, of Sydney, formerly a pioneer in the 
sandalwood trade, imported natives of the Xeiv Hebrides to T,vork 
on his cotton plantation near Brisbane, His example was quickly 
followed by other planters in Queensland, in Fiji, in New Cale¬ 
donia, and later in Samoa. By 1S70 probably between 3,000 and 
4,000 were abroad. Three years bter it was estimated that of about 
2,000 adult males in the normal population of Tana at least 1,200 
were at that time abroad. This was an e.xceptional situation,, but 
every island in the group was already to some extent affected. In the 
years between 1S75 and 1885 the traffic expanded. By (890 it had 
passed its peak, but it coniinued on a reduced scale into the early 
years of the present century', 

7 he recruiter's normal procedure was to send a whaleboat ashore^' 
well armed and ready to retreat hastily in case of need. If the people 
who assembled on the beach seemed friendly, a party' would land 
and open negotiations. In the earlier yearn an interpreter w'ouid be 
included in the landing party—possibly a former sandalwood agent 
or a native of one of the islands, such as Tana or Efaie, where 
Enghsh w^s already spoken by many. Later, conversation could be 
carried on in pidgin nearly anywhere. iTie trader would olfbr knives, 
tomahawks, tobacco, or muskets in relurn for recruits. If the bargain 
were acceptable, the natives would compel the required number of 
men and women to return with the recruiting party. This was known 
as ‘buying^ .Mtematively the recruiter might ^st^l', that is, accept 
voluntary^ recruits^Jif he could get them) without making a payment 
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to their Iii addition various forms of ^kidnapping' were all 

too frequently resorted to. 

The consequences to the islands of this traiHc were almoat without 
exception evil. Many of those who went abroad never returned, and 
of those who did only a few became useful members of native society. 
In their absence their houses and canoes rotted and their wives often 
went to live with other men. Little of the stock of goods representing 
their wages remained to theni after their relatives and neighbours 
had had their pick, Some of these men became the tools of the 
recruiters ^ others became the leaders of bands which made war on 
any party of Europeans who carne within their reach. Among the 
population generally, the labour traffic caused the further spread of 
disease, the outbreak of many native wars, and the widespread 
craving for spirits. It broke up the ordered pattern of nativ^^ life and, 
at the same time, made more difficult the work of the missionaries 
who alone xvere concerned w'ith providing a stable ahemarive of 
a Western type. 

European Settlemmt, 1870-1905 

Despite the disorderly state of the New- Hebrides, they ha.d begun 
by 1870 to attract European settlers. The principal object of most of 
these settlers was the cultiv'ation of cotton, for which prices had been 
high since the outbreak of the American Civil War in 1861. Their 
fall in the years after 1870 diverted attention to other crops—notably 
bananas (which, however, were a commercial failure), coffee, maKe, 
and later cocoa and coconuts. 

Settlement was concentrated in the earlier years on Tana and 
Efate. From these islands it spread gradually northwards. By 1905 
the European population of the group was about 640, or, excluding 
missionaries, a little over 500. Rather more tliani half resided on Efate. 
Other large groups, each numbering betw'een about 40 and So, were 
settled in the Segond channel' area of Espiritu Santo, at Port Sand¬ 
wich (in Malckula) and on the island of Epi, In a few other islands, 
such as Tana and Anubrim, there w^ere also European planters, but 
the majority of European residents in the outer islands were either 
missionaries or traders. The latter were usually engaged in business 
in a minor way, making a living out of the exchange of cheap 
European goods for native-produced coconuts and copra. 

Among these settlers British subjects, mainly from the Australian 
colonies, had at first constituted a big majority and included nearly 
all the most influential men. Such, for example, were Donald 
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“an in the group; Row 
if T" “■■ J™ Wilbur, the founder 

of ihi wfT “' commerce 

F^n'ih S>™P»"y. B*,, there had akvays been a small number of 

hiir^t -" ^here uvis considerable 

mter&t m the economic and pohtica] future of the group. In igSa 

intent found eff«tive expression in the formal a" N^urei 

he Compagiue Caledoniertn^; des Mouvd]es^Harides\ The 

Fr^Zh HJgginson, a naturalized 

iintSl tI ■ ‘™‘‘* commercial and 

political. The company immediately set to work acquiring land. Bv 

iSSj, according to Higginson, it had obtained seitn-eighths of the 

lands formerly held by British settles, in addition to large tracts 

acquired directly-from natives. Its total claims covered more than 

^11 tht ar^ of the entire group. Some of the Bntbh themselves, 
deluding MacLeod, became agents of the company, and some 
^me naturalized French subjects. New settlers came both from 
^e\v LaJedofua and metropolitan France, and the French govern¬ 
ment showed them increasing favour. By the beginning of the present 
century the French outnumbered the British in the group bv mote 
than two to one. ^ ^ 

The Be^'nmftg of PoUiicoi Controi 

WTieu France ann^ed Xe«- Caledonia in 1853 there had been no 
^n for extending her control to the neighbouring New Hebrides, 
Similarly Great Bnlain disregarded the request of the chiefs of 

But ft™.r that they be placed under British protection. 

But after the development of the labour traffic and of permanent 
European settlement neither Power was able any longer to ignore 
condition in the group. From 1865 onwards British warships were 
requen% in the New Hebrides, punishing natives for offences 
against Europeans and investigating the offences of Europeans 
against naUves. This was not, horveyer. in jtself sufficient [and 
eiyveen 1870 and 187S there yvere many petitions, by settlers and 
missionaries to both Bntam and France, for annexation. In the 
toer year the two Powers tried to put an end to this agitation bv 
making public declaration* that they had no intention of altering 
the politicaJ stilt us of the group. “ 

to the maintenance of the 
slalus quB. The establi^mem of the Western Pacific High Com- 
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missidii in 1877 broughr British settlers within the jurisdiction of a 
British court and also made it possible for them to obtain regular 
tides to their lands, French settlers feared that they would be 
gradually forced out. At the same time Higginson was intensify'ing 
his campaign for French annexation m New Caledonia, ajid a 
similar campaign foi British annexation was being carried on in 
Australia. 

More imperative than these fears and aspirations, however;, was 
the actual disorder-in the islands,. Over 20 Europeans are said to 
have been killed by natives in the years 1SS3-6, Many more 
settlers suffered the pillaging of their stores and houses. In 1886 the 
government of New Caledonia decided to take action upon its own 
^espons^bilit^^ Troops were landed at Vila and Hai-^aiinah harbour 
in Efate, and at Port Sandwich in ?^Ialekula, to punish offences and 
CO protect French settlers. This led to fresh discussions bettveen the 
British and French governments and to an attempt to combine the 
maintenance of independence with the presenilation of order in the 
islands. 

The convention of 1SS7 provided for the setting up of a Joint 
Naval Commission^ to be composed of two British and two French 
naval officers. This body was charged with the protection of British 
and French interests. Its powers, however, were quite inadequate; 
and it could only function at all when British and French warships 
happened to be in the New' Hebrides at the same time. To supple¬ 
ment it, Britain appointed a consul and vice-consul in i 388 , French 
settlers organized the municipality of Franceviile at Vila in the 
following year, and settlers of both nationalities combined in 1895 
to establish a court; but all these ventures were abandoned as contrary 
to the terms of the convention. 

By about 1900, however, it was evident that some change must 
soon be made. In the following year France conferred on the 
Governor of Netv Caledpnia powers similar to those possessed by 
the British High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. In 1903 a 
British Deputy Commissioner was appointed to the islands, and a 
similar French appointment was made shortly aftcrw'ards. Mean¬ 
while discussions between the British and French governments as 
to the outlines of a permanent settlement had begun. In February 
1906 a mixed commission met in London. Its deliberations reauked 
in the diplomatic act of the following October establishing an Anglo- 
French condominium. 
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The Nete Hebrides under the Cmdonnmum 

The 1906 convention has been called 'a footnote to the Entente 
Cordiale’. its terms owed more to the desire of both British and 
French delates to reach agreement than to dose study of con¬ 
ditions in the islands. It provided for a jointly controlled con- 
domimnrn. administration vdth limited functions, and for separate 
Bntish and French administrations with jurisdiction over British 
and French subjects respectively. This complex division of powers 
which was most n^dly defined, had little chance of proving satis- 
fectoiy in the changing conditions of a territory not yet emerged from 
the pioneering stage. Further, in their preoccupation with the rela- 
tjo^ between British and French, the members of the commission 
had failed to make any adequate provision for the introduction of a 
system of native administration. Many of the more specific flails 
were removed in a new convention, which was signed in 1914. just 
at the outbreak of the European war and finally ratified in 192a, 
With various more recent minor modifications, this forms the 
present basis of government in the group. 

The economic history of the group since 1906 i$ dealt with more 
fully below (pp, 560-8), European interest in the growing of 
coconuts, cocoa and coffee increased fairlv steadily until the slump 
of 1931 and following years; but the British share in New Hebrides 
trade and agriculture declined very greatly, while fowing to govern¬ 
mental assismnee) the French share much increased. Only since the 
^mmng of the present war has the situation begun once again to 
favour, m some measure, the British settlers and to make the position 
of the French rather difficult. 


PEOPLES 

' Composition and Trends of PopuLATroxV 

No complete census has ever been taken in the New Hebrides The 
numbers of non-natives—both European and Asiatic—are accuratelv 
known through their registration at either the British or the French 
Residency-; but, except fora few fdands, thp figures of native popnla- 
tion are only rough estimates, ^ 

Noti-fiaii'iJE Pop$tiation 

the Euroj^ population numbered 935, comprising 
219 British subjects, 6S7 French, and 29 others. Asiatics numbered 
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3,183* Of these 2,033 Todo-Chinese (^most without exception 
labourers brought in under mdentute, or members of their families); 
QT were Chinese; and 67 were Japanese, The main centres of Euro¬ 
pean settlement are the islands of Efate (where in 1938 there were 
about French and 63 British subjects) and Espiritu Santo (where 
the numbers were 230 and 22 respectively)* The proportion of 
British settlers is higher in some of the smaller islands, notably in 
those of the southern' group, where there have never been many 
Frenchmen, and in Raga and islands northward to the Banks group, 
where British missionary and trading interests have always been 
predominant. The Indo-Chinese reside principally on the French 
plantations in Efate, Malckula and Espiritu Santo. Most of the 
Chinese are settled near Vila, where they engage in trading and 
market gardening. Before the war, most of the Japanese also w^re 
Ihdng in or near VUa, 


Native Population 

In 193^ native populatioTi was estimated to be slightly over 
47,000* This was distributed as follows 1 


Nalwe Population 0/ the Neut Hebrides, 1936 


1 

Group or Island I 

(including off-lyiog UlctH) j 

! 

Population 

Torres isluida 

Banks islands 

Omba 

j Alacwo 

Raga 

Espiritu Santo 

Main 

Makkula 

Ambiim 

1 Paama 

Lopevi 

Epi 

Tongoa 

Emac 

1 Hfaic 

Erornanga 

Tana 

1 Aniwa 

FuTuna 

1 Aneityum 

170 

2,300 

5,000 

400 

6,000 

4,1 DO 

600 

11.350 

4,000 

2,oOO 

ISO 

8« 

^ 1.35* 

30O 

2,000 

i 391 1 

! T76 1 

259 1 

1 216 

1 


on LWoKic FroMpaiss, vol, xSXTv, p, 15 (Piirla, igS*). 
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Reliable estimates of the pre-European populatipn of the group 

T If certain that a verv^ great reduction in 

numbers has ^curred smce the beginning of regular European 
intercourse w^th group about a hundred yeans ago. More det^ed 
^res are av:ailable for the southern islands than for the remainder 

establishment of Christian missions 
upon them Even here, however, the figures can in manv cases be 
regarded only as approximations* 

Depopulation in the S&uthem Neto Hebrides 



' 1S71 

]«34 

1S95 


1917 

1 

^93* 

Ancityuin 

Fuftina 

j'VDiwa 

Erociian^ 

J,50Q 

^50 

954 

437 

167 

i 

67^ 

53 * 

iga 

Tr 745 

ifio 

IrS** 

1 

3*0 

^ 159 

(1921) 

4S4 

(i^i) 

1 

^59 

176 

391 1 

1 


This Table shows that in Aneilyum. Futuna and Eiomanga fas in 
many other parts of the group) depopulation has gone on almost 
c,n«antly smee r^ords began to be kept and that ifstiU 000“ 
In »me tslands. indeed, the reduction in numbers in recent ve^ 

cf greater rate than formerly. In the interior districts 

Espintu Santo the population is believed to have decreased bv 
over 90 per cent* between about 1S95 and 1925* 

From ig^ to 19C0 the activities of labour traders doubtless con- 
buted substantiahy to this decline; and the conduct of all classes 
o Europeans m the .slands^dalwood traders, missionaries^ 
planters generally disruptive of the settled wava of native life 
1 he sale of firearr^ and, more important, that of alcohol have also 
been contr.butoiy factors. But the continuance of decline 'and n^ore 
especially Its rapidity m the interior of Espiritu Sinto where even 
now few' Europeans have ever penetrated shnw t 

the mmn cause*. In the New Hebridellsin '« ”“c 

the Pacific' a ^ as m most other parts of 

Owing to the prevalence of endemic diseascs-nf which the most 
serious are yaws and maiana-and. in more recent times. toTe 
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debilitating effects of liquor and of a poorly balanced diet^ the people 
have generally been unable to withstand newly introduced infections. 
Frequently, too, they have been without European medical assistance 
during periods of epidemic; and sometimes they have been dis¬ 
trustful of the treatment which was offered. The missionary John 
G. Pa ton WTiteSj for esLample, of an epidemic of measles on Tana in 
i860, when many refused medicine and advice and instead dug deep 
holes in the ground the length of their bodies, so that they' should be 
cool, and thus 'died literally in their own gravest The devastating 
effect of some of these epidemics can be illustrated from estimates 
of mortality. It is believed that a third of the population of Eromanga 
(then estimated at 6,000) died of measles in 1861; g similar pro¬ 
portion of the population of Aneityum died at about the same time 
from measles combined with a simultaneous failure of the crops; 
and over 3 quarter of the people of Futuna died in 1893 from 
dysentery! And each of these islands, in the course of the last cenimy, 
has experienced a number of epidemics, all more or less severe. 

Two factors which have hindered the restoration of the popula¬ 
tion are reduction in the birth rate and the excess of males existing 
on most islands. The former seems to be a direct consequence of 
the disruption of nativ'e socicty-older marriage customs have fallen 
into disuse; and methods of abortion, which have always been known, 
have probably been used more. This, however, may be only a tem¬ 
porary* phenomenon. 1‘he cause of the excess of males is not clear, 
but that it has been a fairly general phenomenon is shown by the 
figures for three of the most populous islands. In Ambrim in 1916 
^ere were 3,153 males and only 2,438 females; in Tana in 1924 the 
figures were 3,075 and 2,797 respectively; and in Epi in 1935 they 
were 1,154 snd 1,019. similar situation has been found to exist 
in other islands for wluch reliable data are available: the proportion 
of males per 100 females has varied from 103 in Emau to 149 in 
^cityum. All these figures relate to the situation twenty vears ago, 
but there is reason to believe that the position is stiij'not greatlv 
altered, ^ 

1 he only areas in which population has been ascertained to be 
mmg am Tana, Aniwa, Faama, Tongoa, Tongarlki, Bunmga and 
the north of Raga. The most consisteiU increase is shoum on Paama, 
where the population was given as 1,700 in 1900, 1,742 in 1916, 
1,811 in T925, and 2,000 in 1936. The causes of the stability and 
^owth on these islands are at least as complex as those of the con¬ 
tinuing decline elsewhere. They are partly sociological and partly 
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physical. On the one hand, the people of these islands seldom go 
away to work ■ they remain on their ow'n Lands, live under their own 
social system, and produce copra and other crops to pro’.nde money 
for the purchase of European goods. On the other, the islands are 
unusually healthy J with porous, volcanic soil, there is litde stagnant 
surface water, and the proportion of the people infected with malaria 
is unusually small. These facts have a wider significaiice, for the 
general revival of native agriculture is not beyond the competence 
of an efficient admlmstration with adequate financUl resources, and 
the draining of the breeding places of the malaria-carrydng 
would in many areas be a comparatively simple tvork. 

The Xative Peoples 
Pf^skal Type 

The people of the New Hebrides are mostly Melanesians, but they 
show^ a considerable range of physical type; there is also some 
admixture of Polynesian blood, especially in the east and south. In 
the interior of MalekuU and Espiritu Santo there are in addition 
^mall numbers of people of pygmy type, who can apparently be 
classed as Negrito. 

The Melanesians have as a rule skins of a dark chocolate colour, 
though those of Omba are notably light. Their heads are broad, 
except w^hen artificially deformed. They have pronounced brow 
ridges over the eyes, and their noses are large and either broad or 
aquiline (Plate 83). Their mouths are large and protruding, and their 
jaws heavy and prognathous. The rugged features of the older men 
are often given a more striking appearance by a stick thrust as an 
ornament through a hole pierced in the septum of the nose. Two 
basic types have been distinguished. The one has an, average height 
of 5 ft. qj- in.j, with a long braked nose; the other has an average 
height of 5 ft. 3 1 in., with a shon nose and broader face. Both types 
are well built, with pow'erful limbs. 

The pygmies, about whom little is known, resemble similar 
people found in Dutch New’ Guinea. They varj' in stature, and there 
is no sharp dividing line between them and their taller neighbours, 
with w'hom they have intermarried to some extent. But their average 
height, from sample measurements, is given as 4 ft. in., well 
below the average of ordinary Melanesians. They are an active, 
lightly-built people, of a rather lighter skin cobur than their Mela¬ 
nesian neighbours, and have curly hair; the men frequently have a 
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light moustache and a beard after the age of about forty. Their faces 
are characterbed by a straight, slightly receding forehead, small 
narrow brotv ridges^ krge but not prognathous jaivs, and small 
mouths. Since they rarely come dowm to the coast they have not 
often been seen by Europeans. 

Lofjguage 

A large number of languages and dialects are spoken in the New 
Hebrides. In general those of the Torres islands, Banks islands and 
north-eastern New Hebrides are most closely akin to one another, 
those of the central New Hebrides are more individual in character, 
and those of Aneitjmm, Tana and Eromanga in the south form 
another distinct section. The language of the pygmies has not been 
studied. 

A few of the languages, mdnding those of Futuna and Aniwa in 
the south, and of Fila and Mele in south-west Efate, are basically 
Polynesian in character; they are closely related to one another. The 
- language of Emae, a little north of Efate, is also Polynesian but of 
a rather different type. All thse languages have their nearest 
affinities with those of Samoa, Tonga and other islands in western 
Polynesia, and not with the ether languages of the New' Hebrides, 
That of Fila, for example, though surrounded by the Melanesian 
dialects of Efate and Nguna, has practically no Melanesian content. 
But its tendencies to eliminate vowels within a word (as faifiU for 
the common fatujatu^ breast), to use the sound dr as a variant of r, 
and its use of suffixed pronouns, are not normal in Pohmesian and do 
resemble Melanesian usage. 

By far the greatest proportion of New Hebrides languages are 
Melanesian, akin, for instance, to those of Fiji and New Caledonia 
(pp. 149, 45a). They have essentially a conmion grammatical 
structure and a common phonetic system. But ev'en in these aspects 
their variation is considerable, and thej' show a great diversity of 
vocabulary—except in cases w'here they use a common Indonesian 
root. The number of languages and dialects is therefore considerable, 
some of them being mutually unintelligible even within a small 
radius. On MalekuJa alone, for instance, there appear to be more 
than a dozen dialectSh In the Banks islands more than Cw'o dozen 
dialects have been recorded, each district or group of villages, 
even on a small island, having its own. Mota, fur example, had 
formerly two well-defined dialects, in this case differing little in 
vocabulary but with marked phonetic change, and associated with 
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Mnsiderable differeaces in pronunciation. (Since Mota has been 
reduced to writing by European missionaries these dialects have now 
become confused.) Though so close to Mota* the people of Mota 
Lava (Motlav) have a language quite distinct from it* and it has been 
said that a Mota man finds it easier to learn to speak Fijian than 
iVIotlav. (An indication of some dialectal differences is gis^en bv 
Fig^ lyZj showing various narn'es for the corntnon graded society,) 



Fig. I73.r DiSttibuliDii of g;nidcd sodctwt in the New Hebrides 

The map shoji^ the names (with dialectal ^'^liatidna;) of the principal etoded 
^etiM m d[ffe«nt inlands of the New Hebrides. Based an John Lavord 
Mtn aj p. &S3 (London, ' 


One of the difficulties in dealing with New Hebrides languages, 
as compared with those of Polynesia, is their greater phonetic com¬ 
plexity and the lack of uniformity in expressing the sounds m 
writing. There are no alphabets of native oHgin in the area, and the 
letters of the Roman alphabet have been used by the missionaries 
who first introduced a written system. Broadly speaking, the svstem 
followed by The Melanesian Mission in the north has’been fairly 
consistent, but it differs from that adopted by the Presbyterian 
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niissiDnsries in the ?outh. which indeed has been apt to vaj^’ from 
one island to another. And a symbol used in the Xew Hebrides for 
one of sound may be used elsewhere in Melanesia, as in Fiji 
or in the Loyalcj' islands, for an entirely different type, of sound. 
Thus the letter used in the northern Xew Hebrides for the sound 
of if rather as in the English word 'go*, represents in the southern 
New Hebrides (and in the local alphabet of Fiji) the sound of tig 
as in the English word ^sing\ w^hile in the southern Xew Hebrides 
the g sound is represented by the letter rt The letter used in the 
local alphabet of Fiji for the sound of tigg^s in the English * finger*, 
is used in the northern Xew Hebrides for a compound sound often 
equivalent to kpm^ while the ngg sound in the latter area is repre^ 
sented by the letter g in different fount of type from the bod>' of 
the word (italic rt^pe in a word printed in roman, or roman t\^ in 
a word printed in italic)* Thus the Epi w'ord for a canoe, tcaga, is 
the same as the Fijian tcaqa. The complexity is rendered greater 
because of the phonetic changes that occur from one island or dialect 
to another ; even thou^ a symbol represents the same type of sound 
in an area the sound itself may vary in different parts of the area. 
Thus the symbol q^ standing basically for a compound guttural- 
labial sound of a plosive type* may correspond to kss, kpw, 
hubze or even nggim m different dialects. The orthography has been 
constructed primarily for natit'e use, and in each case the native has 
no difficulty, since he reads the symbol as it is locally pronounced. 
But it is necessary' for a European to learn the alphabet of each 
language or dialect separately. 

Through the efforts of the missions there is now a considerable 
body of literature in New Hebrides dialects, mainly in the form of 
grammars, vonrabularies and religious books. Among the languages 
best represented are those of Aneityum and Eromanga in the south, 
Xguna and Efate in the centre of the Xew Hebrides, and Mota in 
the north-east and the Banks islands. Mota was for a long time the 
lingua franca of the Melanesian Mission, and had considerable 
currehcv' in the south-east Solomon islands as well (p. 634). For 
ordinary intercourse with Europeans outside the missions ^pidgin 
English’ is widely used, and some knowledge of English itself is 
now becoming more widespread. 

Despite their apparent complexity' and the small geographical range 
of many of them, the Melanesian languages of the New Hebrides 
are by no means primitive. 'I'hat of Mota, for instance, has been 
regarded by the I^lelanesian Mission as full, flexible and precise 
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enough for use 3S a genera] teaching medium; its vocabubry contains 
at a rough estimate at least 7,500 words. 

One of the sociological features of many of the New Hebrides 
languages lAhich deserves notice is the avoidance in speech of words 
which form part of the names of relatives by marriage. For instance^ 
in iMota, a person whose father-m-law, brother-in-law or son -in-law 
is named Pantutim (*hot hand’) may not use the word puftei for 
‘hand’ or Ciiiim for ‘hot’; other words must be substituted. Thus the 
word limai will be used instead of panei in all circumstances* To 
break this rule gives great offence. 

Culture 

Europeun Injiumie 

Ihe degree to which the native population of the group has been 
affected by contact with Europeans varies considerably, Many of 
the people dwelling near the coast are fully ‘missionized’, though 
their understanding and practice of Christianitji' are often superdcial. 
Many have been recruited for labour on the plantations of the 
British and French settlers. But the inhabitants of the inaccessible 
interior of the larger islands have been little affected by European 
contact, though they have acquired firearms, mostly of old pattern - 
Cannibalism is reported to sun ive in a few places* "fhe Big Nambas 
people of northern Malekula are still almost Untouched by European 
influence. Traders and planters have described them as fierce and 
treacherous, but the, few scientists who have visited them consider 
t^t this view' is exaggerated. They owe their immunity from civiliza¬ 
tion to the difficulties of the counliy', to their reputation for treachery' 
(engendered by a justifiable distrust of their European neighbours) 
and to their tribal organization, which is more cohesive than that of 
the coastal groups, and has hindered their recruitment for labour. 

Where European interests have been at work, native social organi¬ 
zation and native culture have been destroyed ahncist completely. 
'I'his is particularly true of the southern New Hebrides and of the 
Banks islands, where the population is nominally all Christian. But 
the institution of rukisc (p* 54S) still survive, despite the dis¬ 
approval of the mission* 

Thu character of the people is not prepossessing on first ac¬ 
quaintance* 'rhey are apt to be suspicious—to some extent a legacy 
of the harsh and unscrupulous treatment meted out to them by the 
early setders. Women and children will usually run away on the 
approach of a stranger, and the men are panicufatly jealous of their 
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wives, l‘hougJi they are keen traders, they will frequently refrain 
from offering objects for barter heeausc a refusal to negotiate would 
lay them open to ridicule. But where native instEtutions have 
suiV'ivedj the people are hospitable when their suspicions arc over* 
come. The men make good labourers but prefer short-term or 
casual labour to long-term contract labour on plantations. Some 



Fig- 173, VillugS in Seniong dismet, Mllikula 
I>kBgrannrdatic skiztch to iUustrqce tht division of the viltage irtio b sacred (tfeoj 
part, tyhere rhe men's eJuh house ta situated, and a common part. The two 

arc divided b>* a leaf screen. Women are alEowcd on ihe dancing ground onlv on 
ceremonial occasions. Based on A, B. Dcacon, Malekuja, p, 14 (London, 

are employed as police, government messengers, boats’ crews and 
stevedores. 

Vtllugei 

V'^illages consist of a few huts, sometimes scattered about in the 
open at random, sometimes in compounds. In pagan areas, each 
village generally contains ^gamal or men’s club-house, and a dancing- 
ground with upright slit-gongs (Plates 85, rS6). Rectangular com¬ 
pounds surround the hous^ of some villages; they are formed of 
low stone walls surmounted by high screens. Narrow' lanes lead 
betvi'een the compounds. Inside each are one or twO' small houses, 
a yam shed and a pit for cooking. In the southern Ne%v- Hebrides, a 
rough stone wall is sometimes built round the village to keep out 
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pigs. In r^Ialekula, the villages of the Big Nambas tribes and of 
others in the interior are usually fortified and situated on inaccessible 
hills. Fig. 173 showTs schematically a viUage in south-west Malektila, 
Herfin villages arc diitided into an Oeo (sacred) part including the 
dancing ground and and an Jgafi (ordinary) part including 

the rest of the village. Women are onK" allowed to enter the sacred 
part OD ceremooial occasions. 

Uomes. Dwelling houses are poorly-buih structures consisting 
of a simple thatched roof supported by a ridge-pole and reaching the 
ground on each side. There are many local variations. In Eromanga, 
for instance, the framework consists of two parallel row's of sticks 
driven into the ground and bent over to join in the middle. The 
finished dwelling closely resembles a Xissen hut in shape. In some 
parts of Malekula and Espiritu Santo, dwellings are little more than 
rock-shelters. ^\Tiere missionary influence is strong, houses are often 
built of a misture of Hrtie and mortar, and near Vila, house con¬ 
struction generally follows European lines. 

Food PraductioTi and Exchimgs 

Like other Melanesians, the natives of the group are keen gardeners 
and their diet is primarily a vegetable one* supplemcRtcd by fish, and 
by meat obtained by hunting or by the sacrifice of pigs. Yams are 
the staple crop, but coconuts, breadfruit, papaya, bananas, sugar cane 
and taro and other vegetables are also cultivated. The gardens 
consist of rectangular clearings in the bush at a little distance from 
the villages; they are feuced to keep out the pigs. Land is usually 
allowed to lie fallow after a crop. The women do the lighter work, 
and the heavy work of clearing the ground and erecting fences is 
left to the men. These fences consist of doable rows of posts driven 
into the ground with logs laid between them. At harvest time, 
relatives and neighbours help one another. 

Wild pigs, the only mammals of any size, are hunted or snared 
with spring nooses. Fish are caught by hook and line, poisoning, 
spearing, shooting with bows and arrows, and by organized fish 
drives against weirs or palings at the mouths of streams. 

Caiioei, Canoes are used primarily for transport and for trade, 
and less commonly for fishing. The inhabitants of Vao and other 
small islands off the east coast of Malekula, who own gardens on 
the mainland, use canoes to cross to them daily. Much longer 
voyages were made in former times to trade in pigs. 

The canoes are all dug-outs with a single outrigger which is con- 
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ncctcd to the booms by an indirect attachment of simple construc¬ 
tion. Some have raised washstrakes. They vary in shape according 
to locality, but all are small, roughly made and bluff at both ends. 
None can carry more than 6 or 8 people, though in the past canoes 
capable of carrj'ing as many as 40 passengers werc'in use. The sails 
used are a variant of the Oceanic spritsail, V-shaped with a charac¬ 
teristic curve in the head of the sail. There is no mast in the true 
sense of the term, but only a yard and a sprit, both of which are 
stepped to one of the thwarts formed by the outrigger booms and are 
stayed appropriately. -\s elsewhere in the Pacific, canoes arc sailed 
with the outrigger to windward. 

Pigs. While yams are the principal foodstuff, and plaited grass mats 
or strings of shell beads are used as small currency, wealth is primarily 
reckon^ in pigs. These are frequently animals with artificially de¬ 
formed tusks (Plate 84), and in some cases are hermaphrodites (p. 525). 
The value of the pig increases in proportion to the growth of these 
tusks and has no relation to its size or weight. A pig with tusks 
nearing completion of the second circle is worth about [fio. Pigs 
with curv ed tusks arc used primarily for sacrificial purposes (p. 549), 
but thev' also play an important part in ceremonial exchange and in 
ordinarv economic life. On getting married, a man borrows pigs 
from his relatives to present to the bride’s family. He also has to 
sacrifice pigs to achieve advancement in the graded society (p. 54^)* 
Pigs are also used for payments for specialist services, as by sorcerers 
and craftsmen. Repayments for loans of pigs are made with pigs 
whose tusks have reached a length equal to that attained by those 
of the borrowed animal in the meantime. The growth of the tusk 
thus represents the interest payable on the loan. Great care is 
lavished on pigs. .Anyone wantonly killing a tusker is not only 
injuring the owner’s pocket but is killing a sacred animal. 

Social Organization 

Native communities in the New Hebrides are usually small. 
'Fhe basic social unit is the family consisting of a man, his 
wife and their children. The individual family forms pan of 
a larger unit, the clan. Clan membership is based on descent 
traced through the father’s or the mother’s line. In the Banks 
islands and the northern New* Hebrides, matrilineal descent is 
the rule; in all the islands to the south, patrilineal descent is 
the rule. But in either system duties extend to relatives outside 
one’s own clan. For example, in patrilineal communities a man’s 

c H (PadSc III) ^ 35 
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mother’'^ brother wDl sponsor hiiti at initiation into various grades 
of the mtn^s societies (p. 549)* I'otcmism is not prevalent^ but iome 
clans, notably in Tana, treat certain birds such as the flycatcher and 
long’taiied lit as dan badges; some people believe that these birds 
are reincarnations of former clan members. In some parts of the 
Xew Hebrides one clan, together with those persons who have 
married into it, will occupy a whole village: i*' others^ several clans 
may live in the same village. A group of clans bound together by 
loose ti^ of common Language, culture and proximity forms a tribal 
group. 

An alternative to the clan system in some areas, but usually 
complementary to it, is the division of the tribal group into two 
halves or moieties, each of which may contain several clans. Matri- 
linoal descent generally operates where there are these moieties. A 
particularly complex form of organization is produced when, as on 
Ambrim and some other-islands, a system of patrilineal dans exists 
in conjunction with one of matrilineai moieties. This gives rise to a 
grouping of the people by ‘sections*, sometimes called ‘marriage- 
clas&es\ 

Marriage is permitted only between members of different clans. 
Polygyny is practised only by a few of the older and wealthier men 
—the young men can hardly afford more than the necessan' number 
of pigs for one wife. 

Under the clan system rights and duties extend farther than in 
European families and are important in regulating behaviour, as 
tvhen at harvest time a cultivator calls in the assistance of fellow 
clansmen. Clans show' considerable solidarity and corporate re¬ 
sponsibility. The w'hoie clan will support a member involved in 
a dispute with outsiders. Similarly, by outsiders, a clan is held 
responsible for the deeds of its members. There is thus good reason 
for each clan to see that its members conform to accepted standards 
of conduct. In dealings with other clans there is great fear of re¬ 
prisals, particularly in the form of sorcery. The chief causes of 
strife are adultery and trespass in gardens by members of a strange 
dan. 

Land Tenure and Inheritance 

Land owned by a tribal group or clan may be divided into three 
categories: bush land which, in some areas, is open to cultivation by 
anyone; cultivated land, which is frequently private property; and 
village sites, which are communally owned. There are many local 
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variations in pattern of land ttfiure and inherit 
ance. In Scniang (in south-west iMalekijIa}, for 
instance, the clans own clearly defined tracts marked 
off by lines of trees, or, in coastal districts, by low walls 
of coral blocks. The land belonging to each clan is 
divided into plots, cultivated and uncultivated, belong¬ 
ing to different families within the clan. Each man 
has the use of a piece of land, which he divides before 
his death between his sons or grandsons* In Seniang, 
the women, although they work in the gardens, have 
no property^ rights in them. But in some other parts 
of the group they can inherit both land and goods. 
While land may not be permanently alienated, a man 
may let it to someone else for cultivation, usually only 
for a year. Trees growing on a plot of land may well 
belong to a different person from the owner of the 
land, as they are commonly the property of the nian 
who planted them* 

In areas where there are hereditary chiefs, land 
njay be divided for use by individuals, but ultimate 
ownership is vested in the chief as trustee of the clan 
or tribal group. In the early days of colonization 
planters frequently acquired from such chiefs land 
which (according to native custom) these men were 
not entitled to alienate* 

Rank and C/ttefiainship 

As a general rule there is no hereditary chieftain¬ 
ship in the New' Hebrides except in the south 
and in one or two scattered tribal groups in Male- 
kub* Few chiefs now* survive and their authority^ 
b everywhere greatly diminished. Affairs affecting 
a ^vhole island are settled nowadays, so far as the 
natives are concerned, by a meeting of all the 
chiefs. Where there is no chieftainship, political 
decisions are usually made by discussion among 

Fig. 174 . Fuddinjj 

'rhcM spDon«* or knives, m^c flfid used in [he 

10 Cut puddings of taro, breadfruit, etc. Their handCw were oflCJl 
elabomlely carved* Some were cunlj* in certain ranks of the 
graded societies (p* 34S). Drawn from an example, a ft. 6 in* long, 
in the Museum of Archiologj’ and EthnoSo^, Cambridge. 
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the senior meo^ whose social position is dependent on their rank- 
in the graded societies. 


Graded and Stcrtt Societies 

In the northern New Hebrides and Banks islands, most Milages 
possess a house rather larger and better built than the rest. This is 
commonly known as the gamal or club-house. It is occupied by the 
men above the age of initiation^ w*ho all belong to an organization 
which may be called a graded society', or public graded institution. 



F'E- 175' Wooden nriagk frum Ooibil 

This mask, coloured with red and w> Utc paJn^ is of the lypc formcrlT worn by men 
who dressed bs ^ghosb’ in ccEcmonics associaiicd with ytm pWitrn];' Attached XO 
the mask was a long gni^ fringe Completely concealing the weatet^s head. Dnwn 
fmm the origirul. 1^ in. in gteaiesi length, in the Museum of Archeology and 
Ethnology, Cambridge. 


Locally, these societies are know^n by various names (Fig. 172), two 
of the commonest being sahee and tnangke. All contain certain 
common features. They are organized in steps or grades through 
which members pass only by buying their way. Only a few men, by 
industry' and w'calthy connections, reach the highest grades. One of 
the essential features of each graded society is the division of the 
club-house into sections, the rank of which advances as one proceeds to 
the back of the house. Only those w'ho have reached the appropriate 
grade are entitled to enter the corresponding section of the ciub-hou&e. 
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The functions of these societies are largely religious. Men con- 

to ensure for themselves an after-life, 
sacrifice of tusked pigs and by the erection of 


secrate themselves therein, 
by the ceremonial 
scone monuments and wooden 
gongs to the memory of their an¬ 
cestors. But each societ)'" also plays 
a major part in the social and 
economic life of the villagCj and 
pulitica] authorit)’', too, is vested 
in its higher grades. 

Initiation into the societies and 
ad vances from one grade to another 
are costly. A man's introducer or 
sponsor must be given a pig. lie 
prepares a feast for the candidate, 
who makes a small cash pajonenl to 
the sponsor. In the higher grades 
the candidate still requires a spon¬ 
sor, but he himself now has to pay 
for the feast. Curved-tusked pigs 
are also sacrificed and ceremonial 
payments must be made in shell- 
money. The hea^y expenses of 
the feast, at which the whole com¬ 
munity is entertained, often cause 
the candidate to borrow heavily 
from his friends, and are a principal 
motive forthe acquisition of wealth. 
They also stimulate the rearing of 
pigs, which plays such an import¬ 
ant part in New Hebrides culture. 

\Vomen*s societies akin to the 
sakwe occur in some places. Entry 
is by an initiation ceremony in 
which the two upper incisor teeth 
are extracted. Men arc e.xcluded. 
Just as men acquire prestige and 



Fia- IT'S. with msks fromMfllckuJa 

This eifiBy r^r«enl5 a ni>lhicol figure 
prominent in the fertility ceremonies 
conducicdby the Neviabur secret sociccy 
in the Scciona districi, in soutb-Tn'est 
Malckula. Il is in eWn ® 5 “^*^ to be 
modelled on the skull of a fanner mem' 
her of the MKieT>'. 11 is brightly colored 
with red. blue and white paint. Height 
flbouc 14 in. Drawn from the original 
En the Museum of Arch^log%- and 
Etb^olog^^ Cambridge. 


supernormal power {iriiuja] by rising in the women acquire 

analogous powers but of a different quality — as opposed to I'&o. 

There arc also secret societies such as the tamate and gaiu of the 
Banks islands, which are akin to, but not identical with, the graded 
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societies. They have now largely died out. Their function was of a 
disciplinary nature^ achieved by the impersonation of ancestral 
spirits. Noises^ supposed to be the voices of spirits, were produced 
by sivingmg buU-roarers and by rubbing stalks of palm leaves on 
stones. Members wore masks and clothing of grass or fibre which 
covered them from the head to the knees. In this guise they ran 
through the village uttering unearthly shrieks, beating anybody 
they found abroad and singling out for their special attention people 
who had incurred their displeasure* The occasions were also oppor¬ 
tunities for horse-play 
and practicaljoking; pru¬ 
dent men and women 
remained at home. 


Reiigton 


The people who are 
still heathen believe in a 


Fag. 177. Mask fnom Molekula 

This m&sk is incMitllcd jin day. li is painted red on 
the forehead and bbedi on the rest of the face, with 
white spots, on checks and chin and a while stripe 
down the nose. A human ann-bon* is placed 
through the noise and a ptg’g tuak in the head. 
Attached to the back is a ‘wig' tnildc of cobweb.^. 
The mask uth probably wom as a kncc'pad in 
ccrcmcinica of the Nalawan seciec SoCrely* Hcighr, 
deluding tuak, 6 in. Dtawni from ihe original jn the 
Muscuntof ArchiSOlogy and Ethnology, Cambrtdgc. 


Supreme being, generally 
known as 'I’agoro (who 
may be analogous to the 
I’angaroa of the Polync- 
isians)j but he is not re¬ 
garded as a very active 
controller of the destinies 
of maitkirid. Far more 
attention is paid toghosts 
of the departed and to 
other spirits and nebu¬ 
lous supernatural beings 


w ho never had a mortal 


existence. Prayers are addressed to them and they are propitiated 
periodically with food. 

Important also is the belief in mana. This concept is not easv to 
define. It corresponds to that kind of efficacy which is so Outstanding 
and so consistent that it is regarded as having a more or less super¬ 
natural quality. A man who is more successful in fishing than his 
neighbours or whose gardens are more fruitfuh or a weapon which 
seems to have special powers of giving victory to its owmer, are 
regarded as having mana. Even stones of a curious shape are believed 
to have this quality and may be placed in gardens to ensure good 
crops. 


PEOPLES 


Belief in an after-life is very strong and has many tnanifestations 
— notably in sacrifice of pigs to ensure sumval in the spirit world, 
and in drawing in the sand complicated designsT, a knowledge of 
which is considered netessarv' (in some localities) to get past a 
Cerberus who guards the portals of the next world. In south Male- 
kula a memori^ effigy of the deceased is made by modelling a face 
in clay on a skuU and forming a body of tree-fern trunk, The whole 
effigy is made as lifelike as possible and decorated with the deceased's 
insignia of rank in the graded societj^ Gongs and cai^’ings also 
represent the dead. Skulls and heads modelled m clay are also used 
in some ceremonies (Fig. 176). 



Art 

The people of the New' Hebrides display considerable artistry' in 
their myths^ songs, gong rhythms, mumming plays and figure dances ■ 


This panlofflinic 
stripys, was worn as part 
of tail 19 in. from 

Cambridjje. 


painted with arid whitf 

Letigth from tip of no»« to tip 
" and Ethnolog>% 


in the elaborate designs they dravv on the sand or in the cold ashes 
of a fire; in their w'ood carving and their construction of effigies from 
bark cloth, bamboo and other materials. As in most primitive 
societies, their ssthetic interests are very closely bound up with their 
religious ideas and rimai practices, and much of their art is produced 
as part of their activities in their graded societies and secret societies. 
Many of the designs in their decorative art are conventionalizations 
of the human figure, or of the head or face (Figs. 174-177), and 
represent ancestral spirits. Others have animal motifs (Fig. 17S), 
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character and often represent plants, or objects such as anoes. 
li ar and Cannibalism 

or ra aTrri”“ 'V^ frequent It vras often due to trespass 

or to a ispnte over women. It might take the form of a scried of 

to ™| rao^-^d ■ " “-rfunniug 

the conventtons. An armistice would be made by 

!*■] ih. ^ 'veapDns u&ed in pne-Etiropean days 

ar^ws (*""■«*“'» “PP«d tvith human bone), bows and 

poisoned. With the advent of European, firearms were iotroduced. 


f^MlNlSTR.\TION 

of Hebrides is unique in the 

Feeler I — P"''"* '»"''een le Ang^ 

French condominium administration and the separate British md 

French adminisu^tions. In general tht- j ■ 

have jurisdictmn over their ^arioS: "^dfriS^r 

in” ^nchlhsTTheT .**’*" *' “Crests of British 

Santo are almost whoEy uncontrolled OoTl' rh 

public serv ices have been esubS • "■“* 

Central Jld/ninistratiott 

CBmmm^ * f™*, rf„ fa 

who are normally resident at Suva and ATnnrrt /v- 

donia) respectively. Xeither of tU^ ^ale- 

espeddly the British High Commissioner-has blr^lI «' b 
the islands at all frequenUy; and before the war tW 

each other. They are represented in the group by Rreident'c”*' 

mtssioners, to whom they have deltaated ^ Com- 

The Resident Commissioners administer the condoLmum CS 



PLiiEi; A Bank* islands houst 

The Uit of stone ir the lower parts nf the wull* very characEenKit tjf haiUmp metbwJs 
irt (he llairks islajiJiir [rt the New Hebrides jnd I'slai'nis- immediately the n-otthwnrd the 
roof is ettmEnonly brcnieht so low' m almost ta ctimLnaie side walls, &S here. 



Pble 86. CWifiirs and sertfen in a Sonianp villace. Malekula 

'Phis sHciuld be rtimpared w ith H i)I- 173. showinj; the general plan of a villat^ iit this Bri??i 
The phoioimph was taken from the dircetion of the men’^S club-house. It Shows' ^th 
stanJinc and prostrate Konpa. Behind them is the leaf screen Jividinp the sacred pan of the 
vilbire. in which the leonpi are placed^ coftimori part. 










3^7. Vila^ 

From the northtm tnd Ifirlki isSand iooldiij; nonh-castward^ The main pier n^in be 
5 «n on tbe left, with a cluster of Stores and tvareb ousts nearby. The principal adminis- 
cmive building on the slopes behind r 



PLale SiH. Vila harbour 

The view is raten from the rionhcm end of the towHr The harbour enCrance U seen on the 
right, with Vila tsknd immediately to the left of it, *nit British Residency can be seen on 
IriHlti island, on the left. 
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jointly, and act separately in the services under national control. 
The administrative centre of the group is at Vila (p. 568). 

The Resident Commissioners have no legislative or advisory body 
to assist them in regard to condominium affairs. But the French 
Resident Commissioner has the advice on specifically French matters 
of the Commission consultative des Intuits iconomiques franfois aux 
Nouvelles-Hebrides. This body was instituted in 1910. For ntany 
years it \\'as composed of nominated members, but in 1928 a system 
of popular election was introduced. It has been in large measure 
responsible for the close contact which has always been maintained 
between French settlers and officials in the islands. 

The staff under the British Resident Commissioner at Vila is 
ver>' small, consisting only of the .Assistant to the Resident Com¬ 
missioner, the Commandant of Constabulary, and a small number 
of clerks and messengers. The French establishment was at one 
time very similar. But between 1920 and 1930, when the French 
government began much more actively to foster French interests 
in the group, expansion took place. In particular, a department was 
formed in 1927, under a Chef du Serzice de la Colonisation^ to control 
the employment of Indo-Chinese and native labour and to deal with 
matters of immigration and land tenure. Government medical 
services w’ere also expanded. 

The staff under the condominium government includes the 
officers of the Joint Court (p. 555), the District Agents, and 
employees of the postal and W/T serv’ices and' the public works 
department. 

District . 4 dministration 

For purposes of local administration the group is divided into four 
districts—Southern (embracing Eromanga and islands to the south 
of it); Central, No. i (including Efate, Emae, the Shepherd islands, 
and Epi); Central, No. 2 (including Malekula, Ambrim, Paama and 
^pevi, and Raga); and Northern (including Espiritu Santo and 
blands off it, Omba, Maewo, and the Banks and Torres groups). 
In each of these districts it is provided that there shall be British and 
French District -Agents. In the Southern District both British and 
French headquarters arc at Lenakel in Tana. (But owing to the 
smallness of French interests in the southern islands a French agent 
is not always stationed there.) In the Central District, No. i, hcad- 
qimrters arc at Vila. In the Central District, No. 2, the French 
District Agent is at Port Sandwich, in the south-east of Malekula, 
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and the British District Agent at Bushman’s b3j% farther north on 
the same island. In. the Northern District the British District Agent 
was for many yeans stationed at Hog harbourj in the north of Espiritu 
Santo^ but he has recently been moved nearer to the main centre of 
European interests and stationed on Venui islet, near the south¬ 
eastern entrance to Segond channel; the French District Agent is 
at Luganville, in the same area. 

These officers receive their salaries and the services of a detach¬ 
ment of native police from the British and French administrations 
respectively* but for all else—such as transport facilities—they are 
dependent on the condominium. In the performance of their duties 
they are responsible., similarly, to two admiobtrations. In regard to 
indentured labour, for example, they act as the representatives of 
their own Resident Commissioner* but in judicial matters they are 
the agents of the condominium. The proximity of nearly all the 
government agencies to plantation areas indicatt's the scope and the 
limitations of the work undertaken. The District Agents are largely 
concemed with the regulation of relations between Europeans, 
Asiatics and natives. Only the district agencies on Tana are in an 
area where European interests are small. In one or t^vo other islands, 
Such as Tongoa, a fairly close supersdsion of native affairs is main¬ 
tained, but this is exceptional. It is signiheant that a proposal, first 
made in the early days of the condominJum, to station an agent on 
Omba—a pppulous and prosperous bland, but one without European 
planters—has never been carried out. 

Laze^ Justine and Police 

British subjects, and other non-natives who have placed them¬ 
selves under British jurisdiction, are subject to British law; and 
French subjects, and those who have similarly opted for French 
jurisdiction* to French law. .A code of criminal law applicable to 
natives has been formulated and put into operation in parts of the 
group. All peisona, without distinction of nationality, are bound bv 
the rules contained in the convention of 1914 (p. 534) and by the 
Joint Regulations of the two Resident Commissioners. The former 
of these two bodies of local law relates principally to land tenure, 
recruiting and employment of labour, and the sale of firearms and 
intoxicants, and the latter to matters such as customs duties, postal 
charges, regulation of marketing or agriculture, and the control 
of local affairs in Vila or other of the more fully administered 
areas. 
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TKe highest judicial bodies in the condomimum are the Joint 
Court and the British and French National Courts, all of which were 
originally set up under the convention of 1906. The former was until 
recently composed of a president of neutral nationality, chosen by 
the King of Spain, and a British and a French judge. Since the 
retirement of the last president so appointed, the court has sat 
under the presidency of either the Bntish or the French judge, 
depending upon the particular circumstances of cases to be tried. 
A public prosecutor and an official native advocate are also attached 
to the court. Its most important civil function is to £eiA'‘e as a land 
court, examining claims submitted by Europeans and registering 
titles. In criminal matters, its jurisdiction is mainly confined to 
offences connected with labour recruitings to other breaches of the 
convention or of Joint Regulations^ to offences by natives against' 
non-natives, and to the more serious offences involving natives alone, 
if they are committed in areas where the native penal code is in force. 
It has also certain powers as a court of appeal. 

The formal opening of the Joint Court took place in November 
19 lO. At that time it was hoped that within a few years it would be 
able to settle all the major land disputes in the islands. But it 
gradually became clear that difficulties of sun"ey» the inadequacy of 
much of the evidence tendered, and differences of opinion between 
British and French claimants would make progress extremely slow* 
Even now the area to which indefeasible titles have- been given is 
relatively small. I’he court has similarly been unable to put a stop 
to illegal trade in liquor. At one time its officers have been drawn 
from as many as four nationalities, leading to sharply conflicting 
views on judicial procedure and to slow and laborious interpretation 
of proceedings; its native witnesses have commonly had to he 
examined through the medium of 'pidgin English^ There have been 
Jong periods in which the court has been totally inactive, usually 
because of the absence from the.islands of one or more of its officers* 
Recently, however* the arrangement whereby the court may sit 
without a president of neutral nationality has slightly reduced the 
cumbrousness of the machinerv. 

The British and French National Courts have jurisdiction over 
all civil cases not reserved to the Joint Court and over all criminal 
cases in which a non-native is the defendant* In criminal cases the 
defendant is tried in the court of the nation to which he belongs, or 
under the jurisdiction of which he has placed himself; civil cases are 
disposed of either according to the national affiliation of the defendant 
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or accordijig to the legal system under which the contract or other 
act in dispute originated. 

The convention of 1914 aUo made pro^sion for the setting up of 
Courts of First Instance, composed of a British and a French District 
Agent sitting together, with an assessor of the same national affilia¬ 
tion as the accused. Jurisdiction is linuled to breaches of the con¬ 
vention or of Joint Regulations. .Appeal lies to the Joint Coun. 
Courts have been instituted in the two Central Districts and in the 
Northern Dis^ct, Their usefulness has been restricted in all but 
the Central pistrict, Xo. i, fay the distance between the two govern¬ 
ment agencies and the lack of adequate transport facilities for the 
District Agents, 

The institution of native courts was also provided for by the con¬ 
vention; by 1938 ^ey yere operating in the Southern District and 
the Central District, Xo, r. They are presided over fay a single 
District Agent, assisted by rivo native assessors, The>' try the less 
serious offences under the native penal code. 

Police work in the condominitim is performed by two separate 
forces of armed constabulary under the control of the respective 
Resident Commissioners. Each is commanded by a European com¬ 
mandant and has a strength of 40 native non-commissioned officer^ 
and men. The headquarters of both forces are at Wa, and small 
detachments are stationed at the district agencies in Tana, MaJekuIa 
and Espiritu Santo. In addition to normal duties in the more settled 
areas, the constabulary is at times charged with the apprehension 
of cnminab who have fled into the most backward and lawless parts 
of the group and with the suppression of native disorders in areas 
under only partial government control. 

There are both British and French prisons at Vila and lock-ups 
at all district agencies. Native prisoners are employed upon public 
works, 

Fhiame 

Administrative machinery^ in the New Hebrides is adequate to 
the assessment and collection of only the simplest taxes. In recent 
years the revenue of the condominium government hag usually been 
between j^20,ooo and jf^30*ooo. In 195S, for example, it amounted 
to £27,614, of which was obtained from import duties and 

a further £5,079 from postal revenue. The only other sigmffcant 
sources of income were export dutii^, licence fees,'W , T receipts and 
port dues, each of w hich amounted to between approximately £900 
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and 3^1,200. Expenditure in the same year ammiuted to X23»9^7i of 
which, no less than per cent, was absorbed by the Joint Court and 
a further 30 per cent, by the post ofi6ct. After other emoluments had 
been paid, ver>' little remained for public works or social services. 
The government neither maintains nor assists schools, and though 
it has taken a more active interest in native medical ser\'ices only 
4 per cent, of total expenditure was devoted to this purpose in 193S. 

In the year 1938-9 British national services cost They 

produced virtually no revenue, and—as in all years—were paid for 
by a Parliamentary grant. French services were formerly in a sorne- 
what similar position. I’hc expansion in them during the last twentj^ 
years, however, has been accompanied by the introduedon of various 
forms of taxation falling on French settlers only. By 1929, for 
instance, out of a total income of 2,935,000 francs (£23,670 at the 
local rate of exchange) about half was made up by a subvention 
from the metropolitan government and the rematmng half from 
local sources—mainly from a per capita tax on labour employed and 
a tax on agricultural production. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 

Medicai Scruires 

The health of the native people of the Nevv Hebrides is poor, owning 
largely to an inadequate diet and to bad ^anitaiy^ conditions. Climatic 
conditions, except in the south, make the islands somewhat unhealthy 
for Europeans. Among all sections of the population—native, 
European and Asiatic -the moat prevalent of serious diseases is 
malaria, which cauaes many deaths. Blackivater fever also occurs 
occasionally among Europeans, Dysentery is eMremely widespread. 
Influenza and, to a less extent, w^hooping cough have been serious 
scourges among the natives—particularly in the poverty-stricken 
interior regions of the larger islands — since they have tended to lead 
to tuberculosis of the lungs and to other pulmonaiy' complaints. 
Yaws and hookworm are still very common, despite an organized 
campaign of treatment carried on over many years by the condomin- 
ium government in conjunction with the Ro^efeller Foundation, 

There are tivo welbcquipped hospitals at Vila—the John G, Paton 
Memorial Hospital, maintained by the Presbyterian mission and 
subsidized from British funds, and the French government hospital. 
There arc other French hospitals, somexvhat smaller and less well 
equipped, at LuganvilJe, in Espiritu Santo, and Xorsup, in Malekula. 
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At LenakeU in Tana^ there is an excellent Presbyterian mission 
hospital af^sisted by a British sijfasidj.% and a French hospital. All 
these Institutions arc normally under the control of European 
medical practitioneis. In addition^ the Melanesian Mission maintains 
a hospital at Lolowai, in Ombaj but in recent years it has been 
without a qualified medical superintendent. 

The French have brought several Indo-Chinese medical men to 
the Xew Hebrides, and have stationed them in areas where there 
were considerable numbers of Indo-Chinese and native bbourers- 
One has usually been stationed at Port Sandwich, in charge of a 
medical aid post. The condominium government has given its 
support to the scheme for the training of native medical practitioners 
at the Central Medical School (p. i88), at Suva, Fiji. Several New 
Hebrideans have received training there. By 1938 two had returned 
to the group. They W'ere stationed in Malekub and Espiritu Santo 
respectively, but made periodica] tours of native communities in 
other parts of the group. The Melanesian Mission has usually had 
several European trained nurses in the islands—stationed at Lolowai, 
and at Lamalanga on Raga, In addition, nearly all European mis¬ 
sionaries have received some simple medical training, and many 
have performed much medical w^ork among the native people. 

Education 

With the exception of an infant school in Vila maintained by the 
French administration, education in the New’ Hebrides is entirely 
in the hands of the missions. Tw^p schools m Vila and one at Segond 
channel, all under Roman Catholic control, provide primary educa¬ 
tion for children of all races, including Europeans* The remaining 
schools in the group are intended primarily for natives. Amongst the 
most important of these are the Presbyterian teacher-training school, 
at Tangoa, off* the south coast of Espiritu Santo, the boys^ and girls* 
schools of the Melanesian Mission at Lolowai, and the manual 
training school of the Seventh Day .Adventist mission at Port 
Lautour, on the south coast of Aore. 

At the present time, as formerly, the most Important missionary 
body m the New Hebrides is the Presbyterian mission. Its European 
staff is now smaller than it was formerly. 'Fhe mission possesses, 
how ever, a body of highly trained native teachers; and the area which 
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can be effectively covered by one European missionary’ has been 
much‘increased by the provision of motor launches. The mission is 
unusual in that it is an independent body, supported by, but not 
responsible to, Presby'terian churches in Australia, New 2 !ealand 
and elsewhere. It has stations in all parts of the New Hebrides 
except those covered by the Anglican Melanesian Mission. In 
religious matters it has been rather inflexible, banning much tradi- 
tional rrative ceremonial which other missionary bodies have con¬ 
sidered harmless. On this ground it has been widely criticized, since 
it ‘has Reduced still further the few remaining links of the j>eople 
with their past and so has added to the {psychological factors asso¬ 
ciated with the decline in population. On the other hand, the mission 
has been very successful in its medical w’ork and in its training of 
teachers. 

In the Banks and Torres islands and in the islands of Omba, 
Maew’o and Raga in the main group the oldest established mission 
body is the Melanesian Mission of the Church of England. Its head¬ 
quarters for the New Hebrides arc at Lolowai, in northern Omba, 
where there is a large church and also schools and a hospital. Formerly 
it had several stations under European missionaries in the Banl^ 
and Torres islands and in Raga and Maewo. Of these only Lama- 
langa, in northern Raga, still has any European staff. The mission 
has found it possible to entrust most of its ordinary pastoral and 
educational work to its native priests and deacons and to keep its 
European members at headquaners at Lolowai. There they engage 
in the more adv’anced forms of teaching, but from that central point 
they arc able to make regular visits to the outer districts. Recently 
the native brotherhood of the mission has begun work in Vila, so 
as to be able to continue ministering to natives of the northern islands 
who have moved south to work. 

Roman Catholic mission work was begun in the New Hebrides 
about 1885 by the French society of Marists. The group is organized 
as the \' icariatc Apostolic of the New’ Hebrides and is under a bishop, 
w’ho resides at Vila. The society maintains a considerable number 
of priests and sisters in the blands, many of whom have spent very 
long periods in the group. Because of their nationality’, they have 
encountered much antagonism in some islands owing to the native 
dislike of French labour recruiters. 

A more recently established mission b that of the Seventh Day 
Adventists, whose main field of work b the central portion of the 
group, comprising Malckula, Ambrim, and the south of Espiritu 
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Santo. There are also Seventh Day Adventist mission stations on 
Tana and Omba. The number of adherents is small. 

On the island of Omba there is a branch of the Church of Christ, 
with headquarters at Nduindui. It is completely controlled by its 
native menibers. 

ECONOMICS 

The economy of the New Hebrides is based principally upon agri¬ 
culture. In addition, there is small-scale exploitation of the products 
of the indigenous forests and of the coastal waters. Formerly *sulphur 
deposits on the island of Vanua Lava were worked commercially. 
It is commonly believed that the group, like the neighbouring terri¬ 
tories of New Caledonia and Fiji, may contain valuable mineral 
deposits; but so far no significant discoveries have been made and 
no organized prospecting has been carried out. 

Types of Econo.mic Org.\ntzation 

The native people of the New Hebiides cultivate a large variety of 
food crops for their own consumption (p. 544). They also produce 
copra, and to a less extent cocoa and cotton, for the market. In 
coastal districts where coral reefs are well developed they supplement 
their agricultural earnings by collecting biche-de^mer and trochus 
and other shells. In the more advanced islands, such as Tana and 
Omba, the people have enjoyed quite substantial incomes during 
periods of high prices, and a wide variety of European manufactures, 
including metal goods, foodstuffs and textiles, have come into 
regular use among them. 

The people of Tana formerly maintained a schooner in which they 
carried their produce to Vila for sale. This, however, represented 
native economic enterprise at its highest point. Native produce is 
normally wld to local traders, who have established themselves at 
many points on the more populous islands, or to visiting trading 
vesseb. At a few places—such as Nduindui, in Omba—there are old- 
cstabUshed and well-equipped trading stations; but, much more 
frequently, the trader (who is often a mixed-blood) works alone, has 
only the most limited storage facilities, and keeps a very small stock. 
This local trade b in turn organized and directed by the few big 
commercial firms operating in the group, which have their offices 
at Vila and Segond channel. 

Of much greater commercial importance than the activities of 
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native producers and small traders, however, arc those of European 
planters. In 1938 the area under European cultivation was estimated 
to be about 50,000 acres. The greater part of this was situated on the 
islands of Efate, Malekula, Espiritu Santo, Malo and Aore. In 
addition, there were a few plantations on other islands including 
Epi, Raga and Vanua Lava. 

Only a comparatively small number of plantations remain under 
British control; the great majority arc now in the hands of French 
companies or of indi%'idual French planters. This predominance has 
been gained as a result of French official aid to settlement. The first 
grant to assist French enterprise in the N^cw Hebrides was made as 
far back as 1882. During the last ten years large sums have been 
advanced to companies operating in the group to assist them in 
tiding over the period of low prices, and they, in turn, have assisted 
individual planters. Preferential treatment in regard to customs 
duties has been given since 1901, when a rebate of 50 per cent, on 
New Hebrides products entering France was granted. In recent 
years French-gro\s'n produce from the New Hebrides has been 
admitted to France and the French colomes on the same terms as 
French colonial produce, under a quota system. 

British enterprise has, on the contrary, received little encourage¬ 
ment. Only in regard to shipping services have they received 
financial aid, but even in this field French policy has been 
more generous. There has been a similar difference in the 
attitudes of the French and British administrations in the blands. 
British officials have supported the claims of their nationals only so 
far as has seemed compatible with the protection of native interests 
the French, on the other hand, have adopted a consistently sym¬ 
pathetic—or at times actively partisan—attitude towards the demands 
of their settlers. This difference has been of particular importance in 
regard to labour policy. 

Labour Problems 

In the New Hebrides, as in many other parts of the Pacific, one of the 
principal barriers to the extension of European enterprise is the 
shortage of labour. The present native population is too small to 
provide an adequate source of supply. Further, so long as natives 
can obtain the European goods which they have come to look upon 
as necessaries in exchange for the produce of their own plantations, 
they arc disinclined to enter the employment of the settlers. In 1920 
it was estimated that slightly under 4,000 natives Were employed by 
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Europeans. Since then the number has decreased considerably. In 
particular, many fewer natives are willing to work under contract — 
at the end of 1938 the number was only 772—and those who do 
accept contracts will usually do so for a period of only 12 months 
or less, instead of for the former standard period of indenture of 
three years. 

IVIany French settlers have sought to make the best of the situation 
by the adoption of morally undesirable, and often illegal, methods 
of recruiting and emplojTnent. Recruiters have frequently enticed 
men on to their ships with the promise of abundant ‘grog’. Employers 
have tried to retain their labourers by similarly supplying drink, by 
organizing prostitution, by neglecting to provide transport home at 
the end of the period of indenture, and by forcing the acceptance of 
renewed contracts under various kinds of duress. British settlers, on 
the contrary, have had to practise stricter obedience to the con¬ 
ditions laid down in Anglo-French agreements; and, in addition, 
they have been subjected to further restrictions decided upon by 
the British administration independently. Even French methodscould 
achieve only a limited success, and British settlers have frequently 
had to let their crops rot through lack of labour to harvest them. 

For many years it has been held that the maintenance of a 
plantation economy in the New Hebrides is only possible with the 
aid of Asiatic labour. About 1912 French settlers introduced several 
hundred Javanese and Indo-Chinese from New Caledonia. The war 
of 1914-18 delayed the inauguration of an organized scheme. But in 
1919, when shipping was again‘available, the Governor of Indo- 
China authorized the emigration of Tonkinese to the New Hebrides. 
The first party arrived in the following year. Their numbers increased 
to 2,250 by 1925 and to over 5>ooo by 1929* The first labourers were 
introduced under a five years’ indenture. This period was subse¬ 
quently lowered to three years; and more rigorous conditions were 
imposed in regard to wages, conditions of work, and rations. The 
cost of importing, maintaining and paying them has been estimated 
to be as low as ^36 to /;4Q a head per year. This introduction of 
Tonkinese made possible a considerable expansion of French 
plantation enterprise between about 1925 and 1930. During the years 
of economic depression, however, many of the planters were unable 
to afford to import fresh labourers. The number of Tonkinese in the 
islands dropped to between 1,100 and 1,200 in 1933. Since that 
time it has increased again, though somewhat slow’ly, reaching 2,023 
in 1938. 
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Though many British officials have urged the necessity of allo^^ing 
British settlers to employ Asiatic labourers, no scheme has ever 
been authorized for their introduction. For many years they were 



* Fig. 179. Export of copra from the New Hebrides, 1920-38 
Based on Colonial Office Annual Report for 1920-38 (London).. 
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not allowed to engage those brought in by the French, but since 
- 1940 this restriction has been abolished. 


^ Copra Agriculture 

As in other parts of the Pacific, the production at first of coconut 
oil and later of copra has been the principal source of income of the 
native people, apart from wages. Between 1900 and 1914 the export 
of copra reached 4,000 to 5,000 tons a year. Most of this \^*a8 the 
produce of native-owned groves. But the high prices ruling during 
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these years had led to the establLshment of many European coconut 
plantations in the group. These began to come into full bearing 
between 1920 and 1930. In the former year the export had fallen 
to about 3,000 tons, but by 1928 it had risen to nearly 12,700 tons 
(Fig. 179)* Since that time it has not mercased further, owing to 
various adverse factors. In 1938^ out of 50,000 acres under cultiva¬ 
tion by Europeans, 33,000 were planted with coconut palms. Native 
production, on the contrary, has declined in many areas during the 
past 30 years (partly as a result of depopulation), and apparently 



Fig. iK*. Export of CitCos from the New Hebrides, 1920-3S 
Based on Colonial Office Anratai Rtport for (IxOmlon) 


increased very little even in the more populous areas. In 1938 it w'as 
estimated to account for only one-sixth of the total production. 

European production has been hindered by the low prices obtain¬ 
ing since 1931, by labour problems, by hurricane damage (especially 
in Epi, p. -ind by the depredations of the moth Promecotkecn. 
According to an unofficial estimate production was reduced in some 
areas by from 50 to 60 per cent, from the latter cause. Since govern¬ 
mental assistance was not forthcoming, the local organkadon of the 
French planters, the Syndicat frutifais ngncoit, raised, a fund by 
voluntary" subscription to fight this and other insect pests. Profiting 
by the experience of Fiji they obtained a parasite from Java, which 
appears to have been successful. 
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Cocoa 

In 1938 an area of 9,000 acres on European estates was planted 
with cocoa; native cultivation has so far been on a very small scale. 
As an export crop cocoa has, in the last twenty years, been second 
in value only to copra, and in two years its value has actually exceeded 
that of copra (Fig. i^). Chving to lack of a suitable market, and 
through lack of adequate labour, British planters have never engaged 
in cocoa grow’ing on more than an experimental scale. 

Other Crops 

The soil and climate of the New' Hebrides 6t the group for the 
cultivation of many tropical agricultural crops; but economic diffi¬ 
culties have often sto^ in the way of profitable development. 
Between 1890 and 1900 the cultivation of bananas was undertaken 
on a commercial scale, but shipping and marketing problems killed 
the industr>'. Maize was at one time exported in moderate qi^- 
- tities, and during the esublishment of European c^onut plantations 
it was growTi between the young palms to provide an immediate 
source of income. Its place as a catch crop was Utcr taken by cotton, 
which from about 1915 to 1920 was a major source of income to the 
islands. Cotton growing was also taken up by natives, notably on ffie 
islands of Tana and Omba. In 1926 a fresh advance in cotton-growing 
was made with the formation of the Compagme Cotonm^e des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides, which established an extensive plantation at 
Norsup, on the east coast of Malckula. In the same year, however, 
insect pests became a serious menace on many plantations. The fact 
that so much of the cotton was growing between coconut palnas made 
it impossible to destroy aflFected bushes by burning; smd, ^ in other 
industries, lack of governmental direction made it difficult for 
planters to take any concerted action. .After 1931 the low prices for 
all crops made it impossible for planters to maintain a labour supply 
sufficient for cotton picking. Cultivation almost ceased. The value 
of cotton e.xported — which had been ^^75,040 in 1920, ;£56,294 in 
1925, and £26,880 in 1930 — was only £ 9 ^ * 935 - . 

In addition to copra and cocoa, the only export crop of present 
importance is coffee, to the production of which 7,000 acres on 
European plantations were devoted in 1938- This also has been 
affected by the shortage of labour and by pests, but less disastrously 
than cotton. A small quantity is consumed locally, and French fiscal 
policy has provided a protected market for the remainder. In 1938 
the coffee exported was valued at £12,876. 
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Livesii>ck 


Sheep, cattJe and horses were introduced to the islands by early 
European settlers. In recent times sheep have been raised only on 
Erortianga, where there ig a European sheep station earning (in 
^ 93 ®) ^bout 3,000 head. The value nf the wool e?tported Has not 
risen much above ;(;5 ck} in any single year since 1930. Cattle arc kept 
mainly to control the jgrowtK of scrub on coconut plantations. On 
some plantations they are made use of for draught purposes. They 
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also provide nulk and fresh meat. Hides, to the value of /2=a to fsoo 
are exported in most years. ’ 

Ti.mder 

Sandalwood !s still moderately plentiful in some islands-includlne 
Aneitjnm. Malekula and Espiritu Saoto-despite the rnthleS 
eaploitauon of the middle years of the last centurv, A certain amount 
IS cm by natives and sold to traders. In most'veata'the e.'tpon is 
valued at between ^i.ooo and £a,ooo; but the mlrket is unoraairbied 
and somewhat unstable. At Anelgauhat, in .Aneityum, there is a 
simll awmdl engaged m preparing the timber of the kauri pine 
(Agntfru oi/aM) for the market. The islands also comarn a number of 
other tr^, mainly hardwoods, of potential timber value, but they 
have 50 tar not been exploited cornmcrcially. 
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Trade 

Copra has long been the principal export of the New Hebrides; stncc 
1020 the only other exports of importance have been cocoa, cottee 
and cotton (Fig. 181). Formerly the bulk of the copm was taken by 
the United States, and a proportLon of the other expom went to 
Australia. Owing, however, to the development of French interests 
and the decline of British during recent years, coupled with brench 
tariff preferences and the relatively favourable freight rales offered 
bv Messageries Maridmes, nearly all exports now go to trance 
(Fig. tS 2). In 193S France took 99 per cent, of the copra, 99 per cent. 

IMPORTS fricm EKPORTTS 



Fig. External Trade of the New Hebrides. 193^ 

Based on: (i) Colonial Office Anttani Rupert for 1938 (London); (2> NW Hefaridrt 
CoJTdomrrnKwt Gd^gtte for 1939 (Vila). 

of the coffee, and too per cent, of the cocoa. The small export of 
marine products (£i,J5o) t^-as taken m roughly equal proportions 
by France and Australia; wool {£331) hides {£357) went to 
Australia; and of-the sandalwood (£1,215) the bulk was raken by 

China. ^ 

Imports arc typical of those for a Pacihe islands commurnty. In 
1938 the largest items (with their approximate values) were: petro- 
Icmn products (£30,700); building materials (£9,600) ; rice (£8,5^); 
sacks (£5)300); tinned meat and fish (£4,500); beer, wines and spirits 
(£3,800); tobacco (£3,500); flour (£3,100); sugar (£3,500). Nearly 
half the total came from Australia. 

Notes issued by the New Caledonia sabsidiary^ of the Bank of 
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Jndo-Ctina and by tbe Bank of France, together with United King¬ 
dom Md Australian silver, have formed the normal currency of the 
New Hebndes. There are no banks in the islands. The commercial 
houses do their banking in New Caledonia or in Australia and them¬ 
selves act as bankers for many of the settlers. 


PORTS AND SETTLEMENTS 
Vila (Fig. 183; Plates S7-90) 

k ^ south-east of Efatc, is 

the administrative and eonunerclal capital of the New Hebrides 
it IS the ^Je port of entry for the group. Europeans first settled in 
the neighbourhood about 1S70. After i88a it became the local head- 
queers of the French Compagnie CalMonienne des Nouvelles- 
Hebndes; and from this time it attained supremacy as a centre of 
European activity. In 1S95 the setders, w'ith the active support of 
the municipal council of Noumea, formed at Vila a mujiidpalitv, 
to which they gave the name of FranceviJIe. It was, however, dissolved 
shortly afterw'ards, as being an inlringement of the Anglo-French 
Convention of iSSy. Renewed eflFotts to establish municipal govern- 
ment were made in the early years of the condominium, but they 
failed to wm official support. Vila has remained under the direct 
admims^tion of the condominium govemmenh The present 
population IS probably between i.ooo and 1,500. ft includes from 
250 to 300 Europeans and mir^ed-bioods. a number of Chinese and 
Japanese (mainly small tradeis and market gardeners), Tonkinese 
labourers, and New Hebrides natives. 

TVie Port 

Vila harbour is on the east side of Mele bav. It is a roushlv oval 
stretch of water, about miles from north to south and i mije^from 

™ ,r with 3 genera] depth of between 15 and 30 fathoms. The 
southern half is wt m two by the long narrow islet of Iririki, 170 ft. 
high and covered wi* trm. The harbour is protected to the s^uth, 
and north by hills, which descend at many points fairly steeply 
m the shorn. It IS partially enclosed on the wL bv Vik island, 

“■ '"'k « a reef'almost awash. 

Gtmd protection is thus gtven.from prevailing winds, and even 

sheTerad ?"h'"“‘" «« exposed- 

sheltered anchorage can be obtained in the lee of Vila island.^ 
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The entrance for shr^s lies between Vila island and Malapoa 
point, to the north of it. The channel is about 450 yd. wide betw^ecn 
5-fathom lines, and the line of entry is marked by leading lights on 
the opposite shore. The best anchorage for all classes of vessels is 
about 550 yd. north-east of Vila island, on a patch of io-i2 fathoms, 
with a bottom of sand and coral. There is an alternative anchorage, 
in 12 fathoms, about 450 yd. from the eastern shore of the harbour 
and slightly to the south of the leading line. The northern arm of the 
harbour is used by small craft, but it is inaccessible to larger vessels 
because of the reef across its entrance. 

There are no whar\'es but several piers, owned by the government 
and by business firms. The tw'o largest of these are each about 240 
ft. long and 8 ft. wide, constructed of stone and concrete blocks 
joined by wooden planking. Depth of water alongside is fiom 6 to 
8 ft. In 1942 four launches and four lighters (ranging in capacity 
from 20 to 80 tons) were available for handling cargo. The only 
lifting appliances arc small hand-derricks. There are a number of 
warehouses situated on the waterfront; and several of them are con¬ 
nected to neighbouring jetties by trolley tracks. No supplies of coal or 
oil arc kept. Repair facilities are lacking. Fruit, vegetable, fresh meat 
and other provisions can be obtained in small quantities; there are 
no facilities for the supply of w-ater to ships. 

The Town 

The town of Vila stretches for about a mile along the eastern side 
of the harbour. The main road follows the line of the foreshore, and 
along it arc the premises of the principal business firms. From this 
road others branch off, ascending the slopes of the hills behind, 
where the offices of the government and of the British and French 
national administrations, together with many European dwelling 
houses, arc situated. The British Residency is on the islet of Iririki. 
The principal native settlement in the vicinity of the town is on Vila 
(more correctly, Fila) island. 

There are two hospitals. The Paton Memorial Hospital, con¬ 
trolled by the PresbjrTerian mission, is on Iririki; and the French 
government hospital is at the north end of the town (p. 557). At the 
French Residency there is a public library and a lecture room. 
Apart from these facilities, Vila is not well proWded with social 
seiA'ices or civic amenities. There is no drainage system or water 
supply, although shortly before the war the damming of the Tagabe 
river for this purpose was under discussion. In 1939 an agreement 
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T^Tis made with a Noumea firm for the insfallation of a public elec¬ 
tricity s)'slem. 

Vila is connected by road (Fig. 1S5) with the plantation areas of 
Mele bay and the Teuma river, and with Range point and the Frakau 
lagoon—the latter being a popular bathing place and possible sea¬ 
plane base. There is a local telephone system in Vila* with extensions 
to the nearer plantations. The condominium W 'T station (p, 572) 
is situated near the crest of the hill behind the town; its masts are a 
conspicuous landmark. 


Second Channel (Fig. 184) 

Segond channel (in approximately lat. 15* 52' s, long. 167“ to' E), 
lying between the south-eastern shores of Espiritu Santo and the 
off-lying bland of Aore, provides one of the largest and best anchor¬ 
age areas in the New Hebrides. Along both banks of the channel 
there are scattered plantations, while on the Espiritu Santo side is 
the French settlement of Luganville. Next to Vila, this b the most 
important centre of European commerce and settlement m the group. 

Anchorages 

Segond channel extends for about 9 miles in a generally north¬ 
easterly direction from Richards point to Black Rock point. It varies 
in width from | to li miles. The northern entrance is about a mile 
w'ide and free of obstructions; the width of the southern entrance is 
only about 600 yd., owning partly to off-lying reefs which fringe both 
shores for about a mile. Within the^channel there are few dangers 
apart from spits of sand or shingle stretching for distances of up to 
500 yd. from the mouths of the several rivers. The depth of ^vate^ 
in mid-channel is generally between 20 and 30 fathoms, though there 
are several areas with benveen 10 and ao fathoms. 

During one vveck^s observations maximum current recorded was 
075 knots at the eastern end of the channel and 2-So knots at the 
western end; thb is probably below the in 3 .ximum experienced under 
certain weather conditions. 

The most used anchorage is in Luganville bay. Here there are two 
piers ^one, owned by the Compagnie Fran^abe des Nouvelles- 
Hebrides, being equipped with a crane. Launches are available. 
Ships anchor in the northern part of the bay, at about 400 yd. from 
the shore, tn 9-10 fathoms, on a bottom of sand and mud. Other 
good anchorages are situated to the north and south of the mouth 
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of iht Renre river—the former in i6 fathoms, on mud; the latter 
{Dart anchorage) at about 500 yd. from the river mouth and 300 yd. 
from the shore, in about lo-ra fathoms, on a bottom of sand, b'qnally 
satisfactory anchorage is almost certainly obtainable, however, in 
other less used parts of the channel. At several plantations there arc 
small piers. 

Setthmmt 

Luganville, situated on gently rising ground to the west of the 
Sarakata river, is the headquarters of the French agent for the 
northern district of the condominium adnlhistration, A French 
hospital, for Europeans and non-Europeans, is placed nearby. There 
is also a Marist mission station, and there are several French stores, 
including that of the Compagnie Fmngaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides, 
and a privatery-owned W T station. Just to the east of the settlement 
is a well-equipped engineering workshop, capable of undertaking 
welding, and a boat-building yard. Luganvillc is the centre of the 
most extensive settled area in the New Hebrides (p. 585). The 
British government agency for the region is on the islet of Venui, 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Sea Commumcations 

The New Hebrides has for long depended for its main shipping 
services upon titvo companies—the French Compagnie des Messa- 
geries Maritimes and the Australian firm of Bums, Phi Ip and 
Company. Until the war the former maintained a two-monthly 
semce between French ports and Noumea, in New Caledonia, 
calling at Vila ett rouie^ and another service from Vila to Sydney, via 
Llfu, in the Ijoyalty islands, and Noumea. From time to time it 
ran a vessel between Vila and Indo-China, primarily'in connection 
with the importation or repatriation of Indo-Chinese labourers. 
The latter company maintained a five-weekly service from Sydney, 
via Lord Howe and Norfolk islands, to Vila. From Vila the vessel 
normally made a round of the other principal centres of European 
(and more especially British) enterprise, such as Bushman’s bay 
(p. 580) and Segond channel, before leaving the group. "ITie com¬ 
panies received subsidies from the French and Australian govern¬ 
ments respectively for the carriage of malls. In addition, Vila was 
visited at inten^als of about a| months by ships of the Dutch K.P.M. 
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Line engaged in the $er\ice between Saigon, in Indo-Chma, and 
Australian and New Zealand ports. 

Both McsMgeries Moritimes and Bums. Philp operated JocaJ 
«r\'ices within the group. These were not nm to a definite itinerary 
but noai^y ve^ls visited the principal plantations, trading centre 
and mission stations at inter^^als of from 4 to 5 weeks. Thev carried 
^ils cargo and themselves functioned as a kind of floating store. 
In addition, a large number of locally owned cutters and Launches 
were run by traders, planters and missionaries. 


Land Commurntations 

T^ere are no railways in the New Hebrides, but a a-ft. met, 
u«d by troUej’s, runs from the outskirts of Mele to Vila, a distance' 
of about 4 miles. Trolleys similarly run from the main piers at Vila 
to the bulk storehouses, 

Until^ recently public roads suitable for motor traffic were few and 
mostly in poor condition. On Efate, short stretches running out from 
\ila had a total length of about 30 miles (p. 570; Fig, 185), There 
were also several roads in the Segond channel area of Espiritu Santo 
(Fig, 1S4), on Tana (Fig, 198), and on Tongoa. In many other areas 
private roads existed on plantations. Some of these \vere usable 
only by ox-waggons, but many were used by motor vehicles. In 
193S there were about 70 motor vehicles in the group. 

Air Fucilities 

Before the present war the New Hebrides had no air communirs- 
tions. and there were no facilities for aircraft Erakau lagoon (Fig, 
185), n^ Vila, and many of the brger anchorage areas—meJudmg 
\ lb and Havann^ harbours (in Efate) and Segond channel and Hog 
h^bour (m Espintu Santo)—have stretches of water, however, on 
w hich seaplanes and flying-boats could alight. 

Signal Communications 


There la a puMc telephone syatem in Vila, with lines runnine to 
outlymg plantations. The number of telephones is between 5o and 
70. nic condonumum government has a W/T station at Vila which 
operates on short-wave and on the 6oo-mctre band. It maintains 
daily schedules with Noumea and Suva and also communicates, 
less regularly, with other Pacific stations. There are private W(T 
sutions at Lu^vlUe (Espiritu Santo), Norsup (Malsiuia), Lenakel 
(lana) and other places j several receive subsidies. 

(For Biblingraphical Nore see Chapter XJVJ 
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££ite: Malekuia: Espiritu Santo: Shepherd Islands: Epi: Poama and Lopevi; 
Ambrim: Raga and Maewo: Omba; Banks Islands: Torres Islands: Southern 
Islands 

Matthew and Hunter Islands 
Bibliographical Note 

The islands of the New Hebrides fall geographically into several 
groups. These are: (i) the three largest islands, Efate, Malekula, 
and Espiritu Santo, w’hich with their off-lying islands form the 
western arm of the New Hebrides proper; (ii) the islands from the 
Shepherd islands to Maewo and Omba, which form the eastern .^rm; 
(iii) the Banks islands; (iv) the Torres islands; and (v) the southern 
islands, between Aneityum and Eromanga, which though usually 
regarded as part of the main group, have certain characteristics of 
their owm and are separated from Efate, the nearest island to the 
north, by a wide stretch of sea. This order is followed in the treat¬ 
ment of this chapter, and wthin each grouping the islands arc 
described successively from south to north. 

The chapter ends with a description of the isolated islands of 
Matthew and Hunter, which do not form part of the New' Hebrides 
but arc approximately equidistant from the southern islands of the 
group and from the* Loyalty islands. 

EF.ATE 

Efate (lat. 17® 44's, long. 168® 19' e, at Vila) is about 30 miles long 
from cast to west and about 21 miles in greatest width (Fig. 185). It 
is know'n to the French as lie Vate and was formerly known to 
Europeans generally as Sandwich island. 

Physical Geography 

Efate is of volcanic origin but almost completely encrusted with 
coral limestone (Fig. 167). In the north arc beds of coarse agglom¬ 
erates overlaid by pumice tuffs and by ‘soapstones' similar to those 
of Fiji (p. 115); the oldest rocks in the south are the tuffs and soap¬ 
stones. Later volcanic activity has penetrated these beds with 
intrusions of andesite and basalt lavas in man y areas and has formed 
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the otf-lying islands of Xg^na, Emau and Pele. (The islands of 
Enidaka, I^elepa and Verao, off the north-west coasts were apparently 
formed earlier and have a foundation of soapstone overlaid by coral 
limestone.) Limestones occur up to the summits of the high^t hills. 



B«ed on: -(i> Admimlcj' chart no. 16^7; (a) Prcctfibigs <ff tht Linnean Society of 
rVrtt' South n uiet, VOl. XXX, plate xiviii{Sy<lrLey» 1905-06) ; (3) Various official 

but seldom form a crust more than 50 ft. thick. The rivets have ciit 
through the limestone to the soft soapstone beneath and thus 
eroded much material, which has been re-dcposiied to fonn alluvial 
flats in their lower reaches. 

A sharp-crested mountain chain follows the north-west coast a 
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few xniles ihknd. The highest peat, mount Macdomld, is ^,203 ft, 
high. Several lesser ridges buttress the main ridge on the south. 
The southern part of the island is a plateau 200-300 ft. high inter¬ 
sected with coral ridges dipping gently to the south-east. The porous 
coral soil absorbs much of the rainfall. The whole island is densely 
wooded except for the peninsula north-west of Mele bav, which is 
largely covered with coarse grass. 

CoasiSt Anthoragfs and LiOidings 

The coasts of Efate reflect the structure of their adjacent hinter¬ 
lands. In the north and west, near the mountain ranges and centres 
of. former volcanic activity, they are rugged, with large promontories 
and wide bays. The southern and eastern coasts, bordering the low 
coral plateau, are generally featureless, with few indentations. There 
is a continuous and narrow' fringing reef on the north, east and south 
coasts and isolated patches of reef on^e west and north-west coasts. 
The islands of Eradaka, Lcicpa and \^erao, off the north-west coast, 
arc hilly, but the highest point (on Lelepa) reaches onlv 637 ft. The 
islands of Nguna, Peie and Emau, off the north coast, are much 
higher. The main peak of Nguna, Tavanald, riches 2,013 ^ ^ and 
the highest point on Emau is at 1 ,492 ft.; both islands contain craters. 

Of the anchorages, Vila harbour (p. 36S) and Havarmah harbour 
are outstanding, ilavannali harbour, enclosed on the scaw'ard side 
by the islands of Lelepa and Verao, is a large expanse of water with 
iw o main entrances, ffilliard channel hetw’een L/elepa and. the main 
island has a least navigable width of 1,000 yd. and is deep: a 
small patch of reef on the southern shore is the onlv danger. Little 
entrance between Lelepa and Verao carries a least depth of 6 fathoms 
in mid-channel. Depths within the harbour arc mostly from 40 to 
60 fathoms. The best anchorage is in 16 fathoms on sand in Maiupu 
bay, an indentation in the Efate shore. 

Undine bay, to the north of Havannah harbour, between the main¬ 
land and the islands of Nguna and Pele, has for the most part great 
depths, but anchorage is possible in ii and 6 fathoms off the north¬ 
western and southern extremitiies of Nguna respectively. Meicnsa 
hay on the east coast of Efate prorides good anchorage for small 
craft in 5-S fathoms on a sandy bottom but is e.'cposed to north and 
east winds. South bay on the south coast is of similar size and 
suitable for anchorage except in south and south-w'est winds. Mcle 
bay is so deep and exposed that the only suitable area for anchorage 
is between Mele island and the northern shore of the bay. 
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SocLM AND Economic Conditions 

Id 1938 th& population of Efate and its ofF-lying islands cooiprised 
about 2,000 natives, 500 Europeans^ over lOO Chinese and Japanese, 
and some hundreds of Tonkinese. The m^ority of the Europeans 
and of the Chinese and Japanese were in or near Vila (p. 568), the 
administrative and commercial centre of the Netv Hebrides. The 
Tonkinese were almost all working on French pbntations* The 
natives were mainly li^'ing in scattered coastal iTlIages, se\ era! 
hundreds were in the off-lying islands. 

The principal stations of both the Presbyterian and Marist 
missions are in Vila, but the Presbjterian mission has also a station 
on Nguna. The most important plantation areas on the island are 
on the north-east of Melt bay and between Vila and the Teurtia 
river; these are connected with the town of Vila by road, fhere are 
other large plantations at Mctcnsa bay, in the east of the island, and 
in Palao bay and Ha^'annah harbour. 


MALEKUTA 

Malekula, known to the French as Mallicollo, lies between lat. 15 
53' and 16“ 35^ s and long. 167^^ 09' and 167° 50^ E. It is the second 
largest island in the group and is about 5 9 ^ 

20 miles in breadth. Only the south and east coasts have been 
surveyed, and much of the interior is still very imperfectly knowm to 
Europeans; 

Physical Geography (Fig. 186) 

^lalekula is formed of Miocene marine tuffs and limestones, which 
have subsequently been penetrated over limited areas by andesite 
lava. The north-western part of the island and some areas on the 
east coast are overlaid by recent coral limestone up to heights of 
I 000 ft. The beds of older tuffs and limestones have been maturely 
eroded, so that they now' form a complex of low ranges with gently 
rounded profiles; thick deposits of alluvium have been w-^^hed into 
the intervening valleys. Mount Penot (2,925 ft.) is the highest of 
se%'€ral peaks between 2,000 and 3,000 ft. high. In the north-w estern 
part of the island the recent coral terraces have produced an undulat¬ 
ing landscape, with low', flat-topped hills. 

The drainage system is well developed. The largest stream is the 
Pangkumu which forks near its mouth; one branch rises near mount 




Plate Sij. The iM'UlK ertii of ^"ila 

A view from nosr the British ResiJvnc>', on Iririkt^ IcHsUing tQtvar4i5 the mainliinJ show 
immecijaiely oppositer 



?]ait yOr A coconut plantation at Vila 
A view from Iririkir Icrakin^! further ^lUth than Plate 8 h>. 




Plate Qi. Maniu sound 

The larsc anchorautr area at the eastern end of Guadalcanal, protected by off-lyInK islets. 



Plate 92. ITie .‘^eirilau river, Ciuadalcanat 

The river, which here flows ihrouj<h a coconut plantation, contained little water at the 
time of the photoRraph, but the broad belt clear of trees on either bank tfives an indica¬ 
tion of its size in time of flood. 'Phe mouth is blocked by a sand bar. 
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Pcnot, the other near mount Goodcnough. The Urcymus which 
drains the south-western part of the island is the only other major 
stream. 

Vegetation is everyA^’herc dense. In the southern and central parts 
it is mostly thick forest, matted together by numerous lianas and 
creepers. In v’alleys such as’that, of the Pangkumu are extensive 
swamps, the haunt of numerous wild duck and pigeons. The coral 
terraces in the north are covered with cane grass. 

Coasts, Anchorages and Landings 

The coasts of Malekula possess numerous small indentations. 
Fringing coral reef is well develo|>ed along most, of the south and 
east coasts, where it also occurs in large detached patches and around 
off-lying islands. It is pKX>rly developed on the west coast. The off- 
lying islands from Vao to Uri on the north-east coast are raised 
fragments of an ancient reef. They are thus fairly flat-topped and of 
a relatively uniform height (from loo to 150 ft.). The islands off the 
south and south-east coasts, including Sakau, Kuliviu and Wulei, 
are of different character and origin. They appear to be composed of 
a hardened volcanic mud and have an irregular profile with hills 
and ridges rising to over 300 ft. The coast of Malekula itself is seldom 
uniform in type for more than a few miles. Where the ranges of hills 
reach the coast, as in parts of the south-east, there arc numerous 
low’, cliffed points alternating with sandy beaches. Midway along 
the east coast, near Bushman's bay and Port Stanley, the hills are 
further inland and the coastal belt of low' plain ends in a mangrove- 
fringed shore. At the northern end of the island, the elev’ation which 
raised the limestone-encrusted coastal ranges has apparently con¬ 
tinued until recent times, for fringing reefs have not developed in 
the shallow’ water inshore. The west coast has not been adequately 
surveyed, but appears to have a continuous narrow’ fringe of reef, 
mostly sunken. The short stretches of cliff which occur, particularly 
at the promontories, frequently contain caves. The sandy beaches 
are laying-grounds for turtles and megapodes. In general, wherever 
there is raised limestone on the coast, the nearby beaches tend to be 
of while sand. Elsewhere, in the \’icinity of volcanic rocks, the sand 
is frequently black. Some beaches on the east coast are covered with 
pumice which has been carried by the currents from Ambrim. 

Many of the numerous indentations are suitable for anchorage, 
but only a few are regularly used. Port Sandwich, in the south-east 
of the island, is probably the best anchorage in the group. It is 
GH (Pacific im 37 
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sheltered in all winds and has good holding ground on a mud 
bottom. It is a \sinding inlet about 4^ miles long and varying in 




Fig. Mdekiib: ^Ji>-Gicial 

Oiaing ta Uck of survey of ibe interior, trends snd other elemcats of relief 
ore shorni only apprDiiiTUiteI}i'. Bosod ttuiilEy on: (i) Adirtinliy charts nos* 

1915: Gtasraphiciil Joamal^ \'ol. UOIXVIllt pp. 104, 33S (London, 1936)^ 


uidth from 4 to | mile; it frends in a generally north^-east and south¬ 
west dirt.*etion. The enlnmce between Ashuk head (596 ft.) on the 
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west and Lamap point on the east is narrowed to a little over | mile 
by the shore reef on each side, but is deep and free from dangers. 



'Fhe names of native tribes and dbtricts give only a rough indication of positions. 
Based mainly on the same sources as Fig. i86. 


There is an extensive outer anchorage inside the lo-fathom line, 
4 mile w'ithin the .entrance on the eastern side. There are further 
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anchorages la. Middle bay on the west ctmtt in 14-15 fathoms, and 
near Planter point on the opposite coast. At Planter point there is a 
stone pier. 

Bushman's bay, about midway along the east coast, is a deep 
bight a mile wide. There is fringing reef on each side of the entrance ; 
at the head of the bay there is a sandy beach. Good anchorage rati 
be obtained an}^’^here near the head of the bay. It is a regular place 
of call for steamers. Other good anchorages of similar type on the 
cast coast include Sasun, Tesman, Pangkumu and Sarmet (Meadus) 
bays, north of Port Sandw'ich. Sasun and Pangkumu bays are-well 
protected from the prevailing south-easterly winds. Port Stanley on 
the same coast is protected by a long promontori'' and by the islands 
of Uri and Uripiy, but has too great depths to be considered a good 
harbour; the best anchorage is in 12 fathoms close to the southern 
shore of Uri island. Xorsup bay, north of Port Stanley, affords good 
anchorage in to fathoms at its head. 

On the west coast the only anchorages of importance are Lam- 
bumbu harbour and South-west bay. The former is a narrow' inlet 
fringed with coral and backed by high sandstone cliffs. It has depths 
vaiy'ing from 13 to 15 fathoms. South-W'est bay is a wide, shallow' 
bay protected frorn the south-west by West point and a tongue of 
reef. Sheltered anchorage in moderate depths may be obtained 
almost am'where w'ithin the bay. 

Socm. AMJ Economic Conditions (Fig. 187) 

The popubtion of Malckula has greatly decreased during the last 
hundred years, and in most parts of the island the decline appears 
to be still continuing. It is stiU, how'ever, the most populous island in 
the group. Together with that of off-lying islands, the native popula¬ 
tion was estimated in 1936 at about 11,350. There are abo some 
hundreds of Tonkinese and probably between 50 and 100 Europeans. 

European enterprise is very largely confined to the east coast. 
There are a number of plantations, nearly all under French control, 
at Port Sandw'ich, Sarmet bay, and Norsup bay. At Bushman*s bay 
there are several British plantations. The British and French govern¬ 
ment agencies for the Central District, No. 2, are at Bushman's bay 
and Port Sandwich respectively. There is a French government 
hospital at Xorsup and a dispensary' at Port Sandwich. The Marist 
mission has stations, each normally under the control of a European 
priest, at Vao, Wala and Port Sandwich. The Presbyterian mission 
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has a station ai South-west bay, and has (or had until recently) 
another on Hambi bland. The Se^ enth Day Adventist mission is 
also at work on the island, mainly among the people of the coastal 
districts in the north. 

In the interior, owing to the roughness of the countiy' and to the 
frequently unfriendly relations between neighbouring tribes, com¬ 
munications are poor. In most parts of the island the people form 
small autonomous communities. Jiving in groups of contiguous 
hamlets. The plateau wesuvard of Xoisup, however, is inhabited by 
a more highly organized community, known to Europeans as the Big 
Nambas (so named from the size of the penis case—the ntzmjfcflJ—wom 
by the males). These people number over z^ooo, of whom nearly 
half live in the principal village of Amok; they have a well-developed 
system of chieftainship; and they foim themselves at need—whether 
to resist a labour recruiter or a government patrol—into a well- 
armed and effective fighting force. 

ESPIRITU SAXTO 

Espiriiu Santo lies between lat. 14® 39 ^ ® long. 

i66‘* 34" and 167° 15' e. It b the largest bland in the Kew Hebrides, 
having a greatest length from north to south of about 70 miles and a 
greatest breadth of 37 miles (Fig. iSS). It is known locally simply as 
Santo, and ww$ formerly often called Marina, a name properly 
applying only to a district in the south-east. 

Physical Geoghaprt 

Espiritu Santo consists of two widely different regions. 'I'he eastern 
'half of the island is largely a plateau of raised coral limestone, of 
a general elevation of between 3^ and 6 oq ft., the only considerable 
height in this region being mount Turi (1,760 ft.). Towards the 
coast it is terraced, and in the west rivers such as the Y ora have cut 
deep canons through it. The islands off the south and east coasts are 
of similar formation. The western half of the island, by contrast, 
is very mountainous, rising to 5,566 ft, at Laiiriiri (Santo peak) and 
to 6,195 at mount Tabwemasana. 

The drainage system is w’ell developed. The largest river is the 
Yora (named by Quims the Jordan and for long so known), which 
rises near Laiiriiri and flows north-eastward to St Philip and St 
James hay. Many other rivers rise in the main range and either flovr 
as swift streams, with many cataracts and waterfalls, to the west 
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coast or enter the limestone pl^iteau and flow more slowly tow^ards 
outlets on the north or south coasts. 

Cnlike Efate and Malekula^ Espjritu Santo has no lar^e areas of 
g^ssland. Except for the sites of villages, gardens and plantations, 
almost the tvhole island is covered with dense rain forest. 

Coasts^ Anchor^es and Landings 

Most of the west coast, which is largely utisun eycd, is precipitous, 
with the mountains rising abruptly from the sea. Fringing coral is 
almost completely absent, and there are hardly any marked prom¬ 
ontories or indentations. The south coast has more varied features, 
being a succession of tvide bays with beaches of white or black sand, 
backed by a coastal plain. Off the coast is a group of islands, the 
lai^cst of which arc Malo, Aore and Tutuba (p. 5S4). Araki island, 
farther west, is flat-topped, with a profile like a flat-brimmed hat 
when viewed from the south. The small island of Tangoa, close 
inshore, marks a change in the coastline. From there to the western 
entrance to Segond channel (p, 570) the coast is rocky, with off- 
lying rocks and many small indentations and a narrow^ f^ging reef. 
The east coast has a chain of raised coral islands lying off it from 
Sakau in the north to Acsi and Palikulo in the south. The coast itself 
is backed by low terraced hills. Recent fringing reef is very slightly 
developed. There are five major indentations—PaEkuIo, Turtle and 
Shark bays, Hog harbour and Port OIr>'. The north coast contains 
the large and deep bay of St Philip and St James (knowh locally as 
Big bay). Its w estem shore is formed by the west coast range, w hich at 
cape Cumberland, the north-western extremity of the island, falls 
to a low tongue of land. Its eastern shore is the northern end of 
the great cora.1 limestone plateau, which falb gradually in terraces^ 
to cape Quiros, the north-eastern point of the island. 

Many of the bays and indentations on the coast are suitable for 
anchorage. Segond channel, benveen Espirinj Santo and .\ore, is bv 
far the most used. Palikulo bay, sheltered from the east and south¬ 
east by a peninsula and by Palikulo island, has numerous coral heads 
and shoals near its head. The entrance through Oiamond passage^ 
bct\veen Aesi and Palikulo islands, is clear, and anchorage can be 
obtained in t6 fathoms to the west of Palikulo island. In Turtle bav, 
to miles to the north of Palikulo, there is anchorage in about to 
fathoms towards the head of the bay. Shark bay, 10 miles farther 
north, b of similar proportions with anchorage m 16 fadioms on 
bad holding ground. Hog harbour is open to the north. Dividing the 
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entrance into itvo is Elephant ishnd (660 ft, high). E^tcepc for two 
small patches of reef, the bay h free from dangers. It shoals 
graduall}' tow^ards its head, known as Lonock bay, where there is 
sheltered anchorage in 14 fathoms. Port Olrj, north of Hog harbour, 
is a narrow inlet sheltered by Dolphin island. A chain of rocks 
obstructs the channel to the south of the island; the passage to the 
north of Dolphin island is free from obstructions and leads to 
anchorage in 10-16 fathoms. St Philip and St James bay has few 
^eas suitable for anchorage owing to its depth. Table anchorage, on 
its south-east side, has good holding ground in 9-1 j fathoms; and at 
Talomako, near the mouth of the Tawoli river" there is a small 
anchorage area with a depth of 1 2 fathoms on sand. The only good 
anchorage knowm on the west coast is just to the noth of cape 
Lisburn, where, on a gently shelring beach, anchorage for small 
vessels can be obtained in 7 fathoms with good shelter from east 
winds. On the south coast, between Tangoa island and Annand point 
on the mainland, Tangoa anchorage has depths of 12 hithoms on 
sand and mud. There is a small pier on the island opposite the 
anchorage. Baldwin cove, on the rocky coast east of Tangoa, is 
sheltered by a chain of islets and reefs and offers several areas 
suitable for anchorage. 

Malo, the largest of the off-lying isbnds, is about iz miles long 
from east to west. It is a raised plateau of coral limestone 300-400 ft. 
high, on the western end of which are two peaks 98a and 1,120 ft. 
high respectively. Alalo peak, the higher, is prominent from all sides 
but the south-east. The whole island is densely wooded. The coast is 
mostly clifFed, with a narrow fringing reef; off the south-east coast 
are the three small islets of Malokilikili. 

Acre, separated from Malo by Bruat channel and from Espiritu 
Santo by Segond channel, is a triangular island about 7 miles from 
east to west. It is composed of raised coral limestone and is densely 
wooded. There are considerable stretches of fringing reef on all 
coasts. Port Lautour, off the south coast, is sheltered from all but 
westerly winds. Tutuba, about 2 miles to the east of Aore, is a 
hca’Viily wooded island of raised coral, 240 ft. high at its south¬ 
western end. Midway between it and the east coast of Aore lies 
Bogacio islet. 

Social anu Econo.mic Conditions 

During the past fifty years depopulation has been heavier in Espiritu 
Santo than in almost any other part of the New' Hebrides (p, 536}. 
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The present native population is variously estimated at between 
4,000 and 7,000, with an additional 600 to 1,000 on the ofF-Iying 
islands. There are, further, some hundreds of Tonkinese, nearly all 
of whom are liWng on French plantations, and about 250 Europeans. 

The south-east coast of Espiritu Santo and the adjacent islands of 
Aore and Malo constitute one of the most important regions of 
European settlement in the group. .Along both shores of Segond 
channel, which separates' Aore from the nuinland, there are almost 
continuous stretches of plantations, and on the mainland shore is 
the French administrative, commercial and missionary centre of 
Luganville (p. 571; Fig. 184). There are other plantations—in 
general, less close to one another—on the south coast of Espiritu 
Santo for some miles to the west of Segond channel, on the east 
coast as far north as Turtle bay, and round the coasts of Malo. The 
French government agency Tor the Northern District b at Luganville 
and the British agenc)’ b on Venui islet. There is a Marist mission 
station at Luganville; a Presb\'terian mission station and school on 
Tangoa and another station at Abxietare, on Malo; and the local head¬ 
quarters of the Seventh Day .Adventist mission at Port Lautour, on 
the south coast of Aore. 

The British government agency \v2is formerly at Hog harbour, 
in the north-east of the island, where there is a Presbyterian mission 
station and a large coconut plantation, which b (or was at least until 
recently) Britbh owned. .At Port OIr>% to the north of Hog harbour, 
there is a Marist mission station and a French-owmed plantation, and 
in St Philip and St James bay tw'o British-ONvned plantations. On 
the west coast, the Presbyterian mission formerly had an important 
station at Wus, about 3 miles north of the mouth of the Vakola river, 
but with the decline of the p>opulation this has been left to a native 
teacher with only infrequent supervision by a European missionary. 

SHEPHERD ISLANDS 

The Shepherd islands arc a grotfp of seven small islands and islets, with numerous 
leefs and banks, which extend 14 miles south-eastwards of EpL With them may be 
included £mae, Makura and Mataso, situated between them and Efate. All these 
islands are of volcanic origin, devoid of later limestone deposits. Coasts are mostly 
steep-to. They consist of low, roc^ cliffs interspersed w'ith beaches of black lava 
pebbles and boulders. Vegetation is less dense than on many of the larger islands 
and is rich in trees and shrubs with brightly coloured leaves. The native popula¬ 
tion, unlike that of most parts of the New Hebrides, is now either static or increas¬ 
ing in numbers in nearly all the inhabited islands. 
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Toncoa 

Tongoa (lat. i6* 54's, Jong. 168® 33' e) is the largest of the Shepherd islands. It 
b about 6 miles long and 3 miles wide. There are se\'eral hills; the highest reaches 
1,674 ft- The only sign of recent volcanic activity b in an area on the north side 
where the ground b heated to almost 212* F. In 1897 a submarine eruption occurred 
between the island and Epi. The coast b stcep^to, with high cliib alternating 
with beaches of black sarni. 

In 1936 the Tuth'e population was 1,450. It b increasing, and overcrowding has 
been regarded as an imminent possibility. To prevent it the condominium govern¬ 
ment in 1940 prohibited the sale of any UtkI on the bland to non-natives. The 
people are relatively advarxed socially and economically. Quite a good road 
traverses the bland. There has for many years been a Presbyterian mission station 
on Tongoa. 

^ To.ng.\riki 

Tongariki (Fig. 189), about 6 miles south-east of Tongoa, b the second largest 
bland in the group. It b about 2 miles across, 1,687 ft- high, and thickly wooded. 
The coast, which b steep-to, b formed of boulders and volcanic rocks, with a few 



Fig. 189. Tongariki and Biminga; profile from the south-east 

Tongoa can be seen in the background, between Amora rocks and Buninga. Based 
on a photograph. 


beaches of black sand. Anchorage b possible in 12 fathoms off the north-western 
side. In 1903 the population was 226; it has probably remained fairly stable during 
the succeeding forty years. 

Other Islands 

Buninga. the south-western bland of the group, lies about a mile from Tongariki. 
It b roughly circular in shape, about a mile in diameter, and rises to a height of 
723 ft. It b thickly wooded. The people, about 100 in number, live in a village 
near the summit of the bland. Between Tongariki and Tongoa lie the two small 
blands of Falea and Iwose. The latter b inhabited, and anchorage can be obtained 
off iu lee side in 11 fathoms. .About 2 miles north of Tongoa b the islet of 1 jiWa 
It has two hilb, the higher of which rises to 352 ft. A promontory projecting north¬ 
eastwards protects a sandy beach on the west side, where landings can be made. 
Laika b not permanently inhabited, but b vbited freqqently b>' the people of 
Tongoa. About a mile north-west of Laika b the snuiller blet of Te\’ala. 

Enl\e 

Emae, also known as Three Hilb bland, lies about ten miles south-west of Tongoa. 
It b about 5I miles long from east to west and about 2) miles broad. It dernes its 
English name from the three hilb which it contains. Maunga (2,171 ft.), at the 
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eastern end, is the highest. The island is tfaidUy wooded. The coast is fringed with 
coral. An open roadstead south of Sesaki point on the west coast pro\'ides good 
anchorage in 10 fathoms. The people Ihx in seven villages. The population of Emae 
and its neighbouring islands together amounted to 300 in 1936; probably rather 
more than half of these were on Emae itself. 


Makura and Mataso 

hfakura, about 5 mflcs south-east of Emae, is a volcanic islet about t mOe long 
with a greatest height of 979 ft. and a coast that is bold and steep-to all round. 
.Anchorage can be had in 11 fathoms, about 400 yd. ^m the western end. Landing 
from boats is always made difficult by the swell. There is a small native population. 

About 8 miles south of Makura is Mataso (Two Hills bland), of similar size to 
\Iakura. The northernmost of its two hills rises to 1,643 ft* The coast, which b 
steep-to 00 all sides, has small stretches of fringing reef on either side of a low 
bthmus connecting the two hills. Anchorage can be obtained in 14 fathoms oS the 
southern side of the bthmus, where landing can be made through a gap in the reef. 
There b a native population of about 100. Wot or Monument rock, an inaccessible 
397 ft* high, lies 1 ^ miles to the east of Mataso. 


EPI 

Epi (lat. 16* 42' 8, long. 168° is' E, at Drummond bay) b about 25 miles long from 
north-west to south-east and between z mdes and 10 miles broad (Fig. 190). It 
has sometimes been known as Tasiko, a name which properly applies only to a 
dbtrict in the south-east. 

Physical Geography 

Epi b predominantly of volcanic origin but contains extensive later marine 
deposits. These latter, which attain a thickness of 200 ft. at the Foreland, consist 
in their lower layers of a mixture of volcanic debrb and marine fossib, and in their 
upper layers of solid coral limestone. The complicated system of peaks and ridges 
b the outcome of volcanic eruptions at at least two different periods. The mountains 
at the western end are older and considerably dissected by streams. 'Those in the 
centre and east, being newer, preserve their conical profiles; the highest point, 
mount Tava ni Kutali, b in the centre. The whole bland b densely wooded. 

The coast on south and west b a succession of sandy beaches and rodey points 
fringed with coral reef. On the north and east coast are several stretches of cliff 
overlooking boulder-strewn beaches. There are no real harbours; such anchorages 
as exbt are all wide bays such as Diamond bay, exposed to heavy swell, or else 
narrow gaps in the shore reef opposite the mouths of streams. More sheltered 
anchorage, except in west winds, b obtainable in Nelson bay. Foreland anchorage 
and Ringdove bay on the west coast. Drummond bay on the north-east coast b 
large and well sheltered from the south and south-east; anchorage b in the eastern 
end in 7-12 fathoms. 

Social and Eeonomic Conditions 

In 1916 the native population of Epi was 3,280, but by 1936 it was estimated to 
have fallen to 800. 'Though thb latter figure may be somewhat too low, it b certain 
that a very large decline has occurred. Thb has been associated with the breaking 
up of traditional native wa>'s of life, as a consequence of extensive European settle¬ 
ment on the bland. 
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• Europeans first settled on Epi between 1870 and 1880. By about 1906 plantations, 
then producing mainly maize and coffee, stretched along the west coast most of the 
way firom Dia^nd bay to the sidnity of Lamcn island. At Ringdove bay there was 
a trading sudon which serv'ed the natives of a large part, of the central New 
Hebrides. The number of European residents on the island was about 60, of whom 
roughly three-queers wct* French and one-quarter En^h; and new setders were 
continuing to arrhe. Epi stood second only to Efate as a centre of European enter¬ 
prise. The change-o\'er to copra and cocoa as main crops on European planta- 
dons in following years brought a growing prosperity to the island. The first 
Tonkinese labourers brought to the New Hebrides after the war of I9r4-r8 came 



to Epi. Later, the large numbers of the Tonkinese working on the island led to the 
establishment of a medical aid post at Ringdove bay, under the charge of an 
Annamite medical praedtioner. Betw een 1931 and 1936, however, when low prices 
had already begxin to place the planters in a difficult posidon, the island experienced 
six disastrous hurricanes. Many planutions had to be abandoned. In 1937 Epi, 
which had constituted a separate electorate (circonscription) for the French Com¬ 
mission consultative (p. 553). was merged in the electorate of Malckula, as only 
four voters remained. * 

Mission work among the nadvc population has for many years been carried on 
by the Presbyterians, who have a station on the island. 
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PAAMA AND LOPEVI 

Pauna and Lope\‘i lie midway between the northern point of Epi and the south 
coast of Ambrim. They are both of volcanic formatioo. 

Paama, sometimes known as Pau Uma, » 5 miles long from north to south and 
2 miles across from east to west. A range of mountains rtsing to a general height of 
1,500-1,800 fr. forms the backbone of the island. Good anchorage is obtainable 
about I i miles north of Mary Stewan reef, a detached reef off the west coast. The 
island is fertile and healthy. The population has been increasing for many years 
past (p. 537). In 1936 it totalled about 2,000. 

Lopevi, about 4 miles to the east of Paama, is a volcanic cone rising to a hei^t 



^ La\'a flows exaggerated in width. Based on (1) Admiralty chart no. 2225; (2) Pacific 
' Itlands Year Book, pp. 28-9 (Sydney, 1942); (3) R. Lamb, Saints and Savages, 
p. 204 (London. 1905). . * 


of 4,755 fr., with a small crater at its summit. It is still active, and la\*a has been 
erupted se\'eral times within the past eighty years (p. 5x7). On the southern side 
is a small plateau where the inhabitants, numbering about 150, are living. , 


AMBRI.M 

Ambrim, 12 miles north of Epi, has a greatest length (roughly from east to west) 
of 27 miles and a greatest breadth (from north to south) of 18 miles (Fig. 191). 

Physical Geography 

The bland b in origin the truncated cone of an immense volcano. The ancient 
crater, about 8 miles in diameter and filled with loose ash, occupies the centre of 
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island. Round this asii plain the crater walla rise to h«igh» of over 3,000 ft. 
above Mi leveL ^weril ridRcg! conMining parasitic CdDcS radiaie otitwards from 
the Crater Within the Caldera are mounts Benbow and ManuT) (3,730 ft. and 
4 i 3 So ft- high respCttiYelj'), volcanic conei of more recent formadon. Dau^ter 
concs^on their slopes are continuously active, mrf there are DCCosional iniyor 
eruptions (p. 316). The summits qf the main peaks, including mourvi TuiyO in the 
north of the Bland ^ are generally hidden m cloud. The drainage system ia more 
fully' developed in the northern pan of the island. One stream has its origin in a 
small lake in the eastern part of the great ash, plain iLUd Ends its uay lo the east 
ociaat through a gap in the crater rim. 

Moat of the south coosT is backed by Wy level land and bs few prominent 
featurra. Eveepe for a few short stretches of low earthy oliBs, it is low-lying, with 
sandy beaches and moderate deprhs inshore. At the western end, beeween 'Craig 
cove and KlOng point, there are more rugged features which have been greatly 
altered during the l^t fifty years hy lava flows and earth movcmeilK, Cliffi aic 
general. Between Dip and I.amb points; they rIsjIe tftc oOdJitlinc before the erup¬ 
tions of 1913 and 1914, Elevation at that time and since hss left them as much U 
1 mile ftrim the present shoreline. The former harbour at Dip point was, by 1917,. 
lo ft above sea level. The north-west coast as for as North point is more rugged 
With numerous amall indentations and cliBcd promontories. Round North point 
IS a wide stretch of fringing reef. The norch-eastem etasi is Cliffed at the northern 
end but j^s othirnTisc feacurrlcaa. 

On ^e south coast there is feirly good anchoroj^ in Port Vato in S fathoms, off 
the tradmg station, Hannon anchorage On the north-west cOMt is an open nudsteod 
w Iih anchorage in 7 fathoms on black sand. Rodd's anchorage to the north of it ts 
of similar character, except that the bottom Is of white sand. 

SecuU and Econoini^ C-'ottcE/ronr 

Disease, the labour traffic, and more rccenily the iUlcit sale of liquor have cauud 
H havy dco^e m populatmri on Ambriru. In 1916 the popularion was 5,501; in 
1936 It w:33 Iwliwcd to be only about 4,000. The people live mainly m the north 
^d west of the island. Culturally they are closely akin to the natives of Malekul^i. 
Presbi'tenan imssmnarles settled on the island in 1883. In iS^ thej- established a 
^pitol at Dip point, hut this was destroyed in the eruption of 1913 and has not 
been n^ioted. The 1939 eruption again destroyed Presbyterian mi^iDa property 
^517), At present there is a Presbyterian mission Station at Rtumon anchorage' 
^ere are also two hlarUt n^ion stsiions-^t Cnig cove and Olal—and a Seventh 
Day .Adventist station at Limbil, in the north of the island. There were formerly 
Mveral European-owtied coconut plantations on the bknd. 


RAG.4 .AND IVLAEWO 

Raga and Moewo are the twm northemmosE islands in the eastern chain of the New 
Hebrides pmper. South point on Raga is ^ milcE from the north of Ambrim and 
North point on Maewo is about ^5 mdtt from Mere Lava, the most loutberly of 
the Banks islands. Both bland* a» long and nartow. Raga is about 39 mile* 
north to south and ha* an average breadth of about 7 miles; .Maewo is about 
miles long and about + miles broad (Fig. 193). The two island* ate sepiiraEed bv 
the narrow PattKOti passage. They were siKhted by Quirw in 1606 and tOKEther 
with Oin^, were mist^en for one eKMnsivc land. The name Riga has fteouentlv 
been rendered Aragh-Ara^. The island was named Pentec6te by Bongainvifle m 
commemoration of the season at w hich he visited it in 17*8; this has been tendered 
m English as both PetHecost and Whitsuntide, Maewo Wtt named Aurora hv 
BnugamviUe. ' ^ 
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Phyxal Geography 

Both idjutds 3nc r nftinl y of valctitiic formatXo^, thotiifh [h«R ta a lajrgic arts of eora.l 
limestone in the north of Maetvo and there appeiLr M be simfl T deposits in the 
north and OH the west coast of Rflga- A centra] mountain ranfiO forma the backbone. 



charts nos. 150G, t^TOp 31^1» (a) nlher ofhcial sources. 
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of borli island*. That on Raga rtMS lo 3 h 065 fh at mount Omanretailak, an old 
€uat« of large SIM. On Marwot he mnge ris« ro about 3,0oo ft.; there js a crater, 
M-fth its wall broken on the western side, just south of Betaiara. Both Raga 

aiVcl Maewo hate a verj' damp cJimsce, ant covered by dense piin forest, and have 
ntimerQus streams. At Lakarere, on hlaewo, there IS a WTiterfall and a broad Stream 
running from it to the ses — for king a popular watering place for Ships. 

The coasts of both islands arc slmosL without indentations. The sonch-west 
Coast of Raga alone has been surveyed. This has numy sandy beaches, badted bj' 
low rounded promoncorics. There are several stretches of fringing refif. The east 
coast of Rags is bordered by a narrow r«f. Patches of reef abo OCCUT along the 
west coast of MacwOr On the Cast coast of hfacwo there arc clifc, at several points, 
where spurs from the central range reach the coosl Anchorage is available on the 
west coast of Raga ul various po-ints, including Vunmaramani (ncox LanulitngS 
mission station). Steep Cliff bsy, and Afamurarne bay. On the west coast of Afaewo 
anchorage is available at Getarara fin S fathaois) and Lakarere. 

SmuiI ftrtd Ecotiottoi: Condi/twr 

Raga has a native pOpuladon of about 6»COO. In the relatively healthy northern 
pan of the island the population Ls believed to be now increasing. The people of 
this area have close contacts with those of the north-cast of Omba. On Alaewo the 
population has greatly declined. It was estimated in 1936 at only 400, most of which 
is concentrated in the north of the island. The people OK mote akin cultumlly to 
the Banks tslandecs than to their neighbours on Raga and Omba.. jLlaew'o bos at 
VTtriOuS times had traders, but it hos attracted little interest at a centre for Eumpesiri 
plantations. R-sga, on the other hand, hos had several French-owned plantations 
along the west coast; these hive brtn carried on until fairiy recent years. Mission 
work bos been in the hands of the Melanesian Mission on Maewo, where there is a. 
station under a native priest It Tanoriki, and in nonhem Raga. .At Lamalanga, 
on Rngn, the Melanesjan Mision has normally stationed European women mis- 
sionancs with training in nursing; at Steep Cliff bay there was llso a mksion housc 
wbteh WIS occupied Intcrnuttently. In Raj|^ the Marist mission, has been, active, 
with stations at A'llmurame bay, Mdsiii and Bajricr bay. 


OMBA 

Omba (laL 15'’ I'j' a, long. 167* 57' at Lolowal) Ues 7 miles Tveat of the southern 
point of Maewo. It i# ibdut 24 mJes long from notth-cast to south-west, and 
about g to 10 miles in gmotest width- The island hoa never been stirverj'etL io that 
detailed deacripdou even of the coasts impossible (Fig. 193). The name Omba 
is frequently spelt Aoba, Oba or Opi; and the isl^d was formerly known TO 
Europeans as Lepers’ island. It apporemly obtained this latter name throu^ ihe 
wrong identiEcaTiOn of leUOOdettnil, then prevalent among its people; leprosy is 
believed to have been non-existent, or extremely rOVc, on the island. 

Phyiical Geography 

Omba is entirely of volcanic formation. In che north-east and south-west theft 
art Email areas of low'-lying and undulating lands, but most of the island is Covered 
by a mountain, range whicl», seen from the sea. resembles a w'halc’s back in outline. 
This rises to 4 „doo ft. in muiant Lombenben (which is the mychicaJ home of the 
god Tagnro, p. 550). The summit of the mountain contutcx of on extensive plateau, 
on w bich there artt several craMr lakes (marshy areas, with the earth sttU noticeably 
warm in places) and several cralcrs (including one from W hich smoke Still fnKjuently 
nsas). 
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The vcf^tHtion of Offllu I9 very aimiiHr to that of EspiTiUI SantOn The moat 
notable trees in ihe forest arc the Bame tree and tree fema; coeonnt palms are 
cultivated mitensively round the villages, both in the CDoastBl areas and OH the lower 
slopes of the mountain range. 

At the north-east point a reef stretchcit i mile to seaward i elsewhere the coast 
appears to be gcnerdly free of teefi, Shorea are sreep-to eaccept m the noith^east. 
Probably iht best anchorage U that at Lolowai bay (Plate 75), in the nonh-east, in i a 
fathoms; there is a boat passage through the reef to landing place below'the mkaion 
station. Anchorage is als* available 3E Vanihe bay, just to the west of Lolowai, 
Vessels anchor regularly at many points on the north-west mast 10 collect copra 
and to land stores. The most used of these anchorages are: Longangua, in 10 
fathoms, at 30a yd. £tom the shore; Lolopuepue; Walnrigi; near Lami bluff; and 



VMth the exceplrOOi of certmn anchorage areas, the whole of Omba is imsurvcyed. 
Only the general trend of the coastline can thv$ beshowrr, and the summit of mount 
Lombenben is similarly emly approximately indicated, Elssed Ofit (l) Admiralty 
charts noa. 150S, 3,033; (z) Other official sources. 

Ndurndui, where there b a W'haif. At most the holding ground is not good. The 
flood stream sets strongly northward along thb coast, nuking the sea choppy; the 
swell on the beaches makes landing difEcult. On the south-Hcast coast anchorages 
appear to be few, and landing b rarher dangerous nearly e^'eryw'herc owing to the 
shores'^ being bordered by boulders. 

SccuU and Economic Cofidijrumr 

(^ha ranks with Tana, Tongoa and Paama *5 an Ubnd w’lth a large and virile 
native pOpulaliDti.and no European plantations. The population of Omba is now 
estimated st fnun 5,000 to 6,00a. The people are much paler skinned than most 
other New Kebiideans, often with straight or wavy hair and stHTiettmes with a 
markedly Mongolian cast of fbanires. Their culture shows many Polynesian 
characteristiCB. By contrast with the eituatioii in neighbouring nlands, the cult 
G II CPaciAe lll> 33 
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of the suktet (p. 54 ^) ** much less important. The women ate frequently employed 
as domestic scr\'ants by settlers in other parts of the Nc%%’ Hebrides, and many have 
become the wives of Europeans. 'The staple export has long been copra, which is 
prepared by the people in all parts of the island. 'There are also native-owned 
cocoa plantations. Cotton also was formeriy groun extensively. More recently 
there have been experiments in the growing of coffee. At Nduindui there is an 
old-established and important trading station; there is another trading station at 
Longana. 'The headquarters of the Melanesian Mission for the New Hebrides 
is at Lolowai, where there are a hospital, a training college for native teachers and 
clergy, and boys* and girls’ schools. At Nduindui there is a congregation of the 
Church of Christ, which b ministered to entirely by natives. The Marist mission 
has rtations at Lolopuepue and Xangire; and there a a Se\'enth Day .Adventist 
station at Red Cliffl 


THE BAXKS ISLANDS 

'The Banks islands lie to the north of the New Hebrides proper, hicra Lava, the 
most southern island of the group, is about 25 miles north of Maewo. 'There are 
two major is la n d s —Gaua and Vanua Lava—each with an area of about 85 sq. 
miles; six s m al l er islands—Mera Lava, Mcrig, \Iota, Nfota Lava, Rows and Ure- 
parapara—and se\'eral off-lying islets and reefs. With the exception of Rowg, each 
of the islands appears to be a broken-down volcanic cone; present-day volcanic 
activity is confined to fiiznaroles and sulphur springs on Gaua, Vanua Lava and 
Ureparapara. 

'The islands were named by Captain William Bligb in honour of his pamm. 
Sir Joseph Banks, the naturalist. 'The population of the Banks islands was estimated 
in 1936 at 2,300. 'The people are somewhat distinct in phjaical type firom those 
of most of the islands farther south. They are lighter-ski^cd, have long hon, 
l^h foreheads, and narrow, often hooked, noses. There are also cultural dis¬ 
tinctions. 'The wealth and quality of their personal ornaments—such as ear-stkks, 
bracelets and necklaces—are more reminiscent of the decorative art of the Solomon 
islanders than of that of the other peoples of the New Hebrides. 


Mera Lava (Merlav) 

Mere Lava (lat. 14* 25' S, long. i68=’ 03 '‘e) is a well-preseived volcanic cone about 
2 miles across at the base and rising to a height of 2,900 ft. 'The coast is steep-to 
except on the north-east, where there is a small off-U-ing islet. The native people, 
who are ver>- energetic, have car\-cd their gardens out of the side of the mountain’. 
'There is a Melanesian Mission station in charge of a rtative teacher. 


Merig 

Meng (lat. 14 16 s, long. 167° 4S e) is a small islet lying about 13 miles to the 
cast of Gaua. It is about f mile from north to south and rises to about 700 ft. A 
narrow coastal plain gives it a hat-shaped profile. 'There is no anchorage and landing 
is difficult. 'There is a small lutive population. « 

Gaua (Fig. 194) 

Gaua (lat. 14“ 15' 8, long. 167’ 30' e) was discovered by Quiros in 1606 and named 
by him Santa Maria. It is roughly circular in shape, with a diameter of about 12 
miles. In origin, the island appears to be a Urge eroded volcano; a crescent-shaped 
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lake occupies part of the fonner crater. The siufure of the lake lies about t,ioo ft. 
above sea le\‘el; it is 200-300 ft. deep. The Lusal river, which has a conspicuous 
waterfall, carries the surplus water from the lake. Round the shores of the lake are 
groups of hot springs. The isIatKi is well wooded and there is a narrow c o asta l plain 
on the east. The coast has few marked features. Such small promontories as Wliite 
Rock point have steep cli^ and there are short stretches of sandy beach in some 
of the bays. Fringing reef occurs in patches. Good anchorage can be obtained in 
Lakona bay in 10 fathoms; at Mase\’onu in iz fathoms; and at Losolava in from 
5 to 13 fathoms in a break in the shore reef. 

The bland b the most thickly populated in the group, having probably rather 
more than half the total population of the Banks islands. The people rely for money 



income upon the export of small quantities of copra and shell and upon sertSce as 
labourers in other blands. The Melanesian Minion has several stations on the 
bland. 

Vanua Lava 

Vanua Lava (Fig. 195) lies 14 miles north of Gaua. It was formerly known as Great 
Banks island. 

Physical Geography 

Vanua Lava b wholly of volcanic formation. Two rugged mountain ranges traverse 
the bland from north to south. The highest points are mount Taucsurhluva 
(3,120 ft.), about 2 miles inland ftom the south coast, and mount Suretamad 
( 3 iOoo ft-)» in the centre of the bland. The composition and general trend of these 
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ridg« suggest that they represent the south-weai vrall of a foimer crater which 
Once induded the isUnds of Mou and Aiota Lava to the eaat In the cegioei of 
mount Suretamati there are fmnarDles 4tid hot springs charged wjth sulphinic 
acid which drain into the Rhapima river. The latter^ crossing an, area of low, 
Swampy land, enlcis the at Fort PatEeson. Except for the peninsulas of PauT 
point {the southernmost tip of the idandj and South head, there are few promincrit 
Coastal features. The west coast ia marked for Considerable stretches by Steep, 
rocky difr^. Short strebchca of fringing reef occui on alt coasts and there a« 
several sandy beaches, particularly on the west coast and on the northern shore 



Fig. J95. Vanua Lava 
Based mainly on Admiralty chart no, 174. 


of Port Parteson. Off the east ooast lie the UtetS of Ravenga, surrounded by fffninng 
reef, and of Kwakea and Kiwula, enclosed within a sin^c citcuJe of reef There 
are several good anchoragea distributed round the coast. Port Patiesan provides 
ancimrage m Id falhorna in its ^ half (South bay) and in 6 forhoma in jta 
northern half (Nawono hay). Mosina bay ia too ertposed to the SOuth^i to be 
suitable, but good shelter with depths of in-15 fathoms ia available m Vuieaa bay, 

iSor^ and E«irwmij: Conditioai 

The Wiive population of Vanua Lava Is small. The aland suffered severelv 
during the latter years of the mneteenth century from the attention of labour 
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rccniittits. Like most of the Bofllu jaianders^ the people are Chriadans and adbertfits 
of ihe MeUncaian Mission. For many years the mUsion had a sniioDi with European 
staff at Vuxtat bay. but the isiand i* now in chaiKc nf native priests 

There is a Urge coconut plantation, owned by a French company* at Fort 
Patttson, and another plantation on Kwakea island. Rubber has also been planted, 
Se^'eral attempts have been made to exploit the sulphur deposits commcrrailly. 
but without success. 

Mota 

Mota lie* 7 miles to the east of Vanua Lava. It has also Iwen kftown SS Sugarloaf 
bom its peculiar shape. The island consists of a coasul pUtn of raised co^ lime- 
none formation, from which a ‘sugarloaf ^ peak of volcanic rock rises pieniipitously 
in the centre of the island. The coast consists of high limestone cliffs, with a narrow 
fringing reef. Landing is difficult- Ships anchor shout ^ mile from the shore. 
Mota was formerly the winter headquarters of the Bishop of Melanesia, and a stdiool 
for the training of native mission teachers w as maintained on the island. Th* Mota 
language was adapted as a itngimfranai for the whole of the Melanesian Mission’^s 
field of work in the Xcw' Hebrides and the Solomons (p. 541). , 4 ,t present mission 
work on Motit U in charge of a native missionary. The people Ih'c in several villagea 
round the coast. 

Mota Lava (Motlav) 

Mota Lava lies in Ut- 13* 40's, long, iW 4°' E. tt h^ also been named Saddle 
island and Vajua* while the name Mota Lava has sometimes been restricted to the 
south-west peninsula. It is an approximately rectangular island with a long narrow 
peninsula projecting to the sOUth-west, The total length from east to west is about 
6 mdes and breadth about 2 miles. In the centre are two round hills* 1,465 ft- and 
1.410 ft. high respectively. The western coast is fringed with reef, which also 
embraces the small Met of Rssl. Mill] bay 00 the west coast provides anchorage and 
3 fairly good landing. The small native pHipulEtion lives in three villages. There is. 
an old plantation at Mill! bay. 

Rowa 

Rovra* known also as the Reef islets* lies about 8 miles to the north of 'Vanua Lava. 
It consiata of five small islets scattered along a crescentic cofal reef which is about 
5^ miltsi king. The reef appears to be siecp-to except at ita south-western end. 
The islets are low and sandy and covered with trees. The northernmost has a 
native population of 50-60* w^hkh. howFi'er, migrates at tmiea to Ureparapara, 


UrEP,'\RAPARA A^D VaTGANAI 

Ureparapara (lat, 13^ 3*' $, long, 167^ ao' e) is an o^'al island, about 4I mdea long 
and 3^ miles wide. It was fbcmrriy knOvvn as BHgh island, and is now sometimes 
known as Norbarbar, In origin it is an ancient crater which has been breached by 
the sea. The Ctater fim rises to a maximum heigh* of 2,440 ft. OO the west. Dives 
bay, which occupies the eastern part of the crater, and much of the northern and 
western coasts* are fringed with a narrow ooral reef- Anchorage can be obtained 
in from lO to 12 fathoms at the bead of Dives bay, but the bottom is foul and 
squalls from the hills are dangerous. The native people live in three coasiat vilEagn* 
one of which is M the shore of Drvea bay (Plate 82). 

The small islet of YatgXnaL lies 33 miles north of Urcparapaia. It consists of 
two high* tree-covered rocka. 
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TORRES ISLANDS 

The Tones islands (Fig. 196^ known Munctimes as the V»va isUnds* lie between 
kt, 13 05' and 13“ iS' S and beween long. 166’ 33' and 166“ 43' t. Thev a« a 
Cham of five islands—Toga, Loh, Tegiia, Meioma and HrW—and foim the northem- 
mosi pension of the western chain of ihc New Hcbridei. Tho^ sr composed of 
coral limestone m lerraced formatJon, though it has been tholight pnhablc thit 
this lunestone overlies beds of volcanic tuff. Earth tremors are coimnoiL The 
vc^uon 15 dense, many forest tteca. Water is scarce on all the Ulinds 
owmg to the porous soLL The nacives depend for water on the milk of coconuts 
Md on the ram water which accumukteS at the roots of trees and in a few holes 
in the Mral roefc. Physically, the people show some admixture of Polvne^ blood- 
CUlti^ly They are akin to the Bant* islanders. They been greatly reduced in 
numbers by disease and by recruiting for plantation labour. The roiml pqpularion 
has recently been estimated at £00. 

Toga 

Toga, also known as South island, is the southernmost of the group and lies 36 
miles west of Urepampara. It is about 3i mUes Iohh from north k> south, with a 
maximum mdth of miles from east to w esl. The centre is occupied by a plateau 
with a maaufi^ height of S96 ft, which falls away steeply On all sides to a narrow 
coastal plain. The mam promotitoiics on the coast are slightiv clified- there is some 
fangmg coral off the southn^ and north-west coasis. The best Landing is w the 
east of Bedntol point. 


Loh 


Loh, ai miles north-wesmTktd of Tofpi, is of cTMcentac shape, about 4 milts Iouh 
horn nonh XO SOnCh and about a mile wide (Plate Bo). It has two hills (3? i fir and 
^ft high respectively) separated by low land, features whiclu when viewed 
from ^e south-wxHt, explain the alternative name of Saddle aland. The northern 
half of the island 13 cut m t^ by an anta of marsh and ihangrove swwp which 
tttmds from coast to coast, ^ere are patches of fringing reef on all coasts and on 
™h Side of the entrance to Log bay, which was formerly used as a Unding place 
A better landmg pUce has since b«n found in Boat cove, at the western end of 

Iibtained in 1» fathoms m Vipaka anchomge off the 

Tegua and Metoma 

Tegua, al» known os Middle island, ai miles northwAd of Loh. U of irreimUr 
shape wxth a gratest Icng^ from east to w«t of 4 miles. In the interior is a ^o- 
^cd pU^U of the type found on Toga. It reaches a maximum height of 640 ft 
The Cfoef coastal features are three long narmw bays on the WMt, north and S^th- 

u . ^ ^ pn^tCCCed 

by Ethel reef, gnea wetl-proiccted anchorage in 16 Uthoms; there is no boat 

passage through the ftingmg reef at the head of the bay. Scorff bay. though pm- 

Hrw 

“f t("> To™ group, is ,h, 1.,^, ^ y 

Im $ mila long &om north to south, with » nuiini„ width ^uiUa. it S 
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in three terrmccs to a height of 1,230 ft. The coast has few striking featu^ beyond 
the iriegulariy indented Pioot bay on the west and local patches of fringing reef 



off the major promontories. Pi«>t bay affords tolerable anchorage in from 16 to 
23 fathoms. 
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SOUTHERN ISL. 1 NDS 

bUnd* of T 61 I 13 , Fumna. AniMra and Etominea J« apart from the 

Etwnaiiga. the most northern of them, a 
^ 6= niiles wide. StnicmnJfv, they are sinrOar 

predomhiantly of vol«mo 

rocks MeriaKi in Eome a™ with raised coral limestone. Ilieir inhabiunts^ how- 

of fr<»m mast of the people farther north. Those 

Of Tana, Futuna and Anra^ appear to possesa a ttmaiderable adraiituro of Polynesian 



E 


197 - Aneityum 

Based on Admiralty charts nos. 1071, 2504, 


bknd. All the Boothem blandeta speak dialccu of 
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ydconic oriKni. A high centml moMif rises to 2 7 SS ft 
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island into several deep saUey^. Some of the vaUey* conSin^l™a ^ 
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indented, is almost completely encircled by Mngxng reef, and on the beach itself 
the sand has in some places been consolidated into a soft rode. Anchorage can be 
found in Port Inyeug, off the village of Anelgauhat, in 7-8 fathoms. It is protected 
by a detached section of reef from all but westeriy winds. Port Patrick on the 
north coast has anchorage in 10-12 fathoms behind a reef; further shelter is afforded 
by large detached reefe to east and west. 

The island was formerly thickly populated (p. 536), but in 1936 the natxre 
population was estimated to be only 216. In recent years there have been se>'eral 
European residents at Anelgauhat, mainly engaged in the cutting of kauri timber, 
for which purpose a small sawmill had been erected. 

Tana (Fig. 198) 

Tana lies about 40 miles north-west of Anehyum. It is about 22 miles long and 
about 13 miles in maximum breadth. The name Tana was obtained by Cook in 
questioning the natives of Eromanga; it rngann ‘ground’ or ’land*. The island is 
known to its own people as IparL 

Physical Geography 

Most of the island of Tana is formed of scoria and agglomerate, but there is raised 
coral limestone bordering parts of the east, north and west coasts. There is high 
ground in both the north and the south of the bland, rising to 2,000 ft. in the north 
and to ov'er 3,000 ft. in the south. The form and structure of the land between 
suggests that Tana b a fragment of a former large crater of which the bland of .\niwa 
(p. 603) formed another part. The \*oIcano of Yasur (p. 517), which b in constant 
activity, has created around its base a minuture desert of volcanic ash (Plate 78), 
which b shaped by the winds into shifting dunes. With thb exception there b 
thick forest on the eastern side of the bland. In the centre and towards the west 
are considerable grassy tracts of nearly level country. There are steep cliffs on 
north and south coasts and sandy beaches and stretches of coral reef on east and 
west. No really good anchorages exbt. Weasbi bay on the cast coast offers fair 
anchorage in south-east winds but b made unpleasant by ashes from the volcano. 
Port Resolution has so silted up as to be useless for anchorage. Lenakcl bay on the 
west coast has anchorage in from 10 to 18 fathoms. 

Social and Economje Conditiotu 

Ehiring the latter part of the nineteenth century the men of Tana were in great 
demand as indentured, labourers and as boat crews on labour vessels. In thb way 
the bland lost a considerable part of its population. In recent years, however, the 
population has again become stabilized. In 1936 it totalled 5,721. The people are 
mainly engaged in agriculture on their own account. Few go away to work in other 
blands for European settlers. 

Both the Britbh and French adminbtrative headquarters for the Southern 
Dbtrict are at Lcnakel, 00 the west coast. At Lenakcl also are situated a Presbyterian 
mission station and hospital, a small French goverrunent hospital, and a Marbt 
mission station. There b a Seventh Day Adventbt mission station at Port Resolu¬ 
tion, on the east coast. There are a number of Britbh residents on the bland, 
including traders. A road, unmetalled but motorable, runs from Lcnakel to Weasbi 
bay and Port Resolution. 

Futu.na 

Futuna (lat. 19“ 31' s, long. 170° 11' e) lies about 36 miles east of Tana. It b 
kxK>wn as Eronan (Erronan), and b not to be confused with Futuna, Hoom islands 
(p. 291). It b roughly drevdar and about 2 miles across. It appears to be of volcanic 
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FIr. lydii l^nQmHnRq nnd Tann 

The peuk (Zr7‘^ ft') ininnd from Trnitor liend, ErumiUiK>>i i« Traitor's Read (Fir. Iw). Neither IZroMtailHa nor Tnna has been 
surveyed; the limits of the Rnuislancli arena are, in. pnrticuinrj ahown fPiily 4ipproximate1ye Based on sketch mapfl. 
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origin- Viewed front the south-east, its profile appnui Like a truncated cone- The 
flat summit reaches e height of 1*^31 ft. The coast is st«p-tO «cept for three smnJl 
sand>’ beaches to the west of JJonh-east point. Ind^crcnt anchoTage is obiijiiabfe 
off this point in 24 fathoms ajid there is a good landing place in a small cove nearby. 
The island was fotmeHy a principal centre of the Presbyterian mUaion. But during 
the past sixty years there has been considerable depopulation. In 1^36 the popula- 
tiqn was 259- 

Aniwa 

Aniwa ( 1 «. igi* iS'S, long. 1&9* 35' E> lies about 13 miles esrt-north-caat of Tana, 
It is about 4 miles from north to south and aljout a milies: hom cost to west. The 
island, which is from lao to 15a ft. hi^h, s composed of raised coral Limestone 
probably overlying volcanic rocks. k is well w'oodcd and has no good anchoiagc- 
In recent years its population has been slowly increasing; iri it was 176. ' 

y 

HRO^UNGA (Fig. 198) 

Eromanga (lat. 18® 49's, long, 169” known, by the French as ErrOmanga, 

lies about ^ miles to the south of E^te. The largest of the southern islands, it 



Fig. 199, Traitor's Head, Eromanga 

From the north-west (Potnaraven). Based on a drawing by Mias L, E. C heesmsil- 

is about 30 miles long from north-west to south-eaax and about zn miles broad- 
It is composed mainly of lav-os and volcnnic agglomerates with raiaed coral in 
terraced formation on the lowlands np to Sdd ft. The interior is mountainous with 
two nuin chains, one in the north trending north and south, and a second in the 
west trending westwards through mount Robertson, to the coast at Paton point. 
The South-eastern parts of the island, exposed la the trade-wind, are well wooded 
and well ivatered. 'The west side contains a tract of grassland and experiences 
frequent droughts- Of the numerous nvera, the Cook and the Williams are each 
over la miles Long; the former s navigable for several miles. The coasts, though 
little indented> are I'aried in character. Most arc Steep-to. Thes' are cUffed on the 
south, but low-lying and fringed with coral reefs around Cook bay and Poltnia bay- 
Trartoris Head (Fig- 199) on the east coast rises with steep cliffi. to ^,700 ft. Anchor¬ 
age can be found in Dillno bay and in the souCh-W'es.t of Polenia bay. 

Eromungn has been very largely depopulated. In r 36 i it was beliei'ed to have 
about 6,000 people; in 1936 h had 391.. For many ^leats a British Settler has used 
the gras&Lmds in the west of the island for a sheep run. SandsJwood^ ac one time 
the sole export of the island, has not yet entiicly disappeared. 
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MATTHEW AND HUNTER ISLANDS 

Matthew and Hunitr ishiilda lie 150 and i 3 a milca reapeccively to th& 4Duth'<a3( 
of Atieitj^um. They represetii the sourhem limii of a bell of volcanic activity which 
ertends nonhwarids throujrh the New Hebrides lo Tinahida, in the Santa Cntt 
group (p- 693), Matthew island was distoveied by Captain Gilben of the British 
ship Charlotte in ijSS and Hunter bland Ixj' Captain Feam of the Htaiirr^ of 
Calcutta, in 1798. Both are uninhabited on'd carelv snaiced. They have been shou'n 
on various maps as forming part of the New Hcbtidca or of New Caiedoirb; but. 
in fact, they bave not been claimed either by France or Britain, or by my other 
Power. 

Matthew island flat. ^1* ao" 5, long, lyt* 19' e> is roughly triangular in shape, 
with an ares of about jjo acres, and ris« to a height of 465 in a central peak. It 
a formed principally of basalt. Large numbers of :sea birds End ahelter upon it. 
Anchorage may be found at 300 yd. from the western shore, m 27-3Z fathoms. On a 
bottom of fine sand. 

Hunter island (lat. 24" s, long. 171“ e) U slightly over 1 mile in length 
from north to south and J mile in average breadth and an area of about too 
acres. Steep cliff* rise from the shore on all sidea, above which giaasy Slopes, 
studded with trees, rise to a peak 97+ ft, in height near the west coast Jets of 
Sulphurous ^‘apour have been seen rising at several points; but there are no Other 
signs of present volcanic activit}% Landing can probably be made on the north 
or nortb'weat shores in favourable weather; 
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GENERAI. REVIEW OF THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 


Physical Gnjgraphy: History": Peoplesi Administration: Social Servioea: 
Economica: Pon 3 and SeillemcntE: Comniuoications 


The SoLemon islands (Fig. 200) lie approximately between bt. 5“ 
and iz® s and long. 154® and 163® e, to the north of the New Hebrides 
arid to the east of New Guinea. The main group comprises a double 
chain of islands, stretching roughly from north-west to south-east. 
It includes seven major islands—Bougainville, Choiseul, Ysabel, 
New Georgia, Mabita, Guadalcanal and San Cristobal—bet^veen 
twenty and thijt>' smaller islands, and numerous islets. Many are 
vejy' mountainous. In addition several smaller groups and isolated 
islands are normally considered as forming part of the archipebgo 
and arc so treated here. They include: to the south, the large isbnd 
of Rennell and its smaller neighbour Bellona ; to the south-east, the 
Santa Cruz group (of Ndcni, Vanikoro and Uuipua), the Keef and 
Faumako groups, and the small isolated islands of Titopia, Anuta 
and Fatutaka; and, to the east and north, a number of atolls of which 
the most important are Ontong Ja^n and Sikaiana. 

For administrative purposes the mi^or part of the group forms 
the British Solomon Islands Protectorate, a territory under the ' 
Jurisdiction of the British High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific. Bougainville, Buka and several atolls in the north of the group, 
however, fall within the limits of the Alandated Territory of Ne'v 
Guinea, of which they constitute the Kieta District; they are thus 
administered by the Commonwealth of Australia. 


PHi'SICAL GEOGEAPHY 
Geology 

The geological structure of the Solomons is as yet very imperfectly 
known. The pionwr work of Dr. H. B. Guppy is sdll the major 
source of information. He describes one or tw'o of the smaller isbnds 
in detail, but the difficulties and dangers of travel in the larger islands 
about iSSo meant that scattered scraps of information from coastal 
districts alone tvere available for them. 

The main chain of the Solomon isbnds is of predominantly 
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volcanic origin^ bemg itself a link in the larger chain of volcanic 
ranges and islands stretching from south-east Asia through Sumatra, 
Java and New Guinea and condnuLng beyond the Solomons into 
the New Hebrid^. The volcanic activity which has been the main 
agent in forming the group has been intermitteot from. Cretaceous 
or early Tertiary times to the present day. A concurrent and inter^ 
related scries of changes in the relative levels of land and sea has 
resulted in some mar ine erosion and the formation of sedimentary 
rocks; many of these last are now elevated high above sea level. 
The interaction of the tw'o agencies is seen in a fewr areas in meta- 
morphic rocks. 

The core of the main islands is composed of ancient Lavas. As these 
rocks appear to be subaertal flows* land of some kind must have 
existed in the area at that early period. On many of the islands they 
are overlaid by more recent deposits, both sedimentary and volcanic. 
The exact interrelationships of the tw'o types are still obscure, but 
it would appear that submergence over a wide area occurred during 
early Tertiary times* followed in turn by a gradual re-emergence of 
the land and a renewal of volcanic activity. 'The first sedimentary 
rocks {pteropod oozes) to be laid down contain marine organisms 
and debris of volcanic origin. These deposits at present extend up 
the hillsides, to heights of as uiuch as 1,500 ft. on Choiseul. Over- 
lying these rocks are harder beds of coral limestone w'hich, on 
Ganongga, reach 1,600 ft. above sea level and art cut into terraces 
at heights of about 400, Soo* and 1,200 ft. These terraces dearly 
indicate long pauses in the re-emcrgence of the land. Where the 
limestone reaches the coast* as on Treasury island, steps cut by wave 
action denote two recent stages in the process of upheaval, an uplift 
of 6 or 7 ft. and another of about 5 ft, A datum mark cut by Guppy 
in the beach on Ugi io iS 32 showed an elevation of i ft. in the 50 
years following that date, • 

There is some evidence that, in its more recent stages at least, 
elevation has not been uniform over the whole area. For instance* the 
steep-to and embayed southern coasts of Guadalcanal contrast 
strongly with the featureless northern coast* backed by a continuous 
coastal plain. It is therefore inferred that the island has been tilted 
dowTiwards to the south-west about its longer axis. San Cristobal 
shows similar features, and Buka (Fig. 201) also has an extensive 
plain formed of coral limestone on its east side, whereas the volcanic 
axis follow^s the w^est coast closely. 

These differential movements may perhaps be attributed to a 
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relatively recent renewal of volcanic activity which has persisted in 
■ two areas to the present day. In such small islands as Fauro, 
ttributable to this second period of activity—andesites* pitch- 
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Fig. Duka; geology 

Based on a sketch map by K, in A/tTfi'ijrufy'ffl mt dm Drutt^/im ScimtZ- 

Sebuien, Band XXIII (Berlin, X91C). 

Stones, tuffs and agglomerates—overlie the earlier volcanic beds. 
Some other small islands e,g., Savo and Simbo—-are composed 
entirely of the recent series. 
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Some of the small islands within the main chain—Treasury, 
Santa Ana and Santa.Catalina—are composed entirely of sedimentary 
deposits^ though in each case these probably ne^t on submerged 
peaks of volcanic origin. Outside the main chain are several reefs 
and islands of limestone^ all basically of atoU formation* which have 
experienced varying degrees of elevation. Indispensable and Ron- 
cador reefs are still awash and thus represent the earliest stages in 
the process. Nissan, Killnailaii* Tauu, Nukumanu and Ontoag Java 
are normal atolb in that the land surface is only a few feet above sea 
level. BelJona and Rennell have Undergone great elevation. They 
have been raised 250-500 ft. above sea level, so that in the first the 
lagoon has disappeared* and in the second it has shnmlc to a fresh¬ 
water lake. 

Vuicajiiim 

Volcanic activity still co^ntinues in the Solomons, though on a 
reduced scale. Active volcanoes exist at each end of the group, in 
mounts Balbi and Bagana, in Bougainville, and in Tinakula* a small 
volcanic island in the Santa Cruz group. Bagana (9,850'ft.) Is a very' 
prominent cone, the summit of which is generally veiled in smoke 
and mist. Balbi (10,171 ft.}, wJth a summit about 5 sq. miles in area* 
has a crater about 550 yd. wide containing a pool of hot lava at the 
bottom. When Tinakula is in eruption* lava can be seen streaming 
down its north-west side. The small island of Savo off the north- 
w'est of Guadalcanal is a large volcanic cone standing in deep water. 
Mendaha is said to have seen it in eruption in 156S. Sulphurous 
vapour still escapes from fissures in the crater* and there are hot 
springs near the coast. On Simbo fumaroles, hot springs and sol- 
fataras are nimnerous. 

Earthquakes are frequent but seldom severe* During 1SS2-5, 25 
w'ere recorded in 18 months. They are most prevalent at the w'estem 
end of the group where volcanic activity is still greatest. A severe 
shock occurred on 30 April 1939 in Guadalcanal and the Russell 
islands; buildings and jetties were destroyed. 

Relief 

As w'ith geology'* lack of information hinders the presentation of a 
coherent account of the physiography of the Solomons. The 
interiors of nearly all are very imperfectly mapped. 

All the main islands contain a range of mountains as backbone. 
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(In Guadalcanal, th& main rang«^ follows the south coast a few- miles 
inland. Other moimtains complexegi exist between this nangc and the 
north coast.) On all the islands, ranges built up in the earlier phase 
of volcanic acti’vity are deeply eroded and in most parts present a 
fairly rugged appearance (Plate 91). An exception is western San 
Cristobal, ivhere their profiles are more rounded ivith long rolling 
ridges and smooth dome-shaped hills. Phe volcanic cones on such 
Smaller islands as Savo are dissected, to soine degree bv streams but 
in the main preseri e their conical profile, w'lth gradients that flatten 
out gently tow^tk the base. The highest peaks occur in Guadalcanal 
and Bougainville. On the former, mount Popomanasiu reaches 
S,oo5 ft. and the Kavo range has heights of between 7,000 and 7,500 
^he latter are the volcanoes of Balbi and Bagana and numerous 
other high peaks. The main ridges in the other islands attain heights 
of 2,000-4,000 fit. 


Generally the mountains slope gently down to a coastal plain* 
Only on the north-west coast of Guadalcanal does this attain any 
gr^t width. In a few areas, as in southern San Cristobal, the moun¬ 
tains fall precipitously to the sea. 

Owing to the abundant rainfall and the non-poraus nature of imny 
of the rocks, river systems are well developed (Plates 92, 96). How¬ 
ever, owing to the long narrow shape of most of the islands, the rivers 
are generally only a few miles Jong and relatively straight in course. 
Sudden heavy rainfall in the mountains leads to rapid rise in the river 
level and to serious but temporaiy^ flooding of the coastal plain. 
Most of them have sand bars at their mouths (Plate 92), so that only 
small boats can navigate their lower reaches. Many have alluvial 
deltas covered with mangrove swamp (Plate 93). 

*All the limestone islands Jack river systems, as the rock is porous 
enough to absorb water directly. The true atolls, such as Ontong 
Java, are circuits of reef suflicLently elevated for some sections to 
have become dry^ land with a superficial deposit of sandy soil. Santa 
r\na has been elevated further; the lagoon floor has been raised about 
25 ft. above sea level and is now a land surface, swampy in parts 
with two small freshw-ater lakes. In Rennefl, the south-western par^ 
of the former lagoon contains lake I’enggano, about 70 ft above sea 
level. Steep cliffs round the cc^t represent the former seaward edge 
of the atoU, as they do also on Bellona. The surfaces of both Rennell 
and BelJona have been eroded into a series of crevasses, pinnacles 
and loose coral boulders (Plate 94). ^ 



PJalH? Group of ruLCivtrs, Beltona 

The esiirtmch- ru^iigetl iurfi^Cc of the conil lirtiesitone of which the wlund is built here 
shows clcarlv. 



PlutL' 1)4. The Pjichu riverK GhoLseol 

A scerve typicql of ihe siuKcish rivers which How rhrou|{h miLrtKfi>vc swAuvpa 31 their 
Tflouths. En tlie fi>re({round are the Lie rial rp<jTs uf the manKioves. 




The heavily forested 


Plate 95. Nlana Kwoi, NIalaita 
mountains here approach the coast. 



Plate 96. Creek at Roas bay, Malaita 
The vegetation is tv pical of such sheltered sections of the coast 
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Coasts 

Much of the coasts of the Solomon islands 13 still unsurveyed in 
detail. Cora] reefs are a prominent feature of coasts throughout the 
group, but are lacking on some sections where the shore is stecp-to, 
as for instance on the south coast of Guadalcanal. Elsewhere, both 
fringing and barrier types of reef occur (Plate 1^0), Fringing reefs 
arc widely distributed but seldom continue for long stretches. 
Several massive barrier reefs exist, the most noteworthy being that 
on the north-east coasi of Choiseul and those enclosing the Roviana 
and Marovo lagoons off New Georgia (Flam uy). In the case of the 
last two, the protecting reef has been raised to form a chain of lime¬ 
stone islands 200 ft. high. Other notable reefs lie off the south-east 
coast of Bougainville, off the w est coast of Buka and off the west coast 
of Malaita^ enclosing the Langalanga lagoon. 

These reefs are of special significance to the navigator: in un¬ 
surveyed areas particularly they are a constant danger to shipping, 
but by enclosing vast lagoons they offer many actual and potential 
anchorages. Often, how^ever, lack of sur^^eys or the presence of coral 
heads and patches within the lagoons has prevented their utilization 
Or restricted it to the small coasting vessels of local traders. Marovo 
and Roviana lagoons are of this limited value. Rendova harbour 
fp. 679)> * small lagoon, is typical of those with depths sufficient for 
large ships. Details of individual anchorages are given later in the 
description of indiridual islands. 

The coasts themselves present striking contrasts. On the one hand, 
the long south-w'estem and north-eastern coasts of the main islands 
have few m^ked promontories or indentations. On the other hand, 
New Georgia and its adjacent islands present a complex of rugged, 
deeply embayed coasts and tortuous channels and lagoons. The 
southern ejrtremities of Bougainville, Choiseul, Ysabel, MaJaita, 
and San Cristobal and the northern end of Ysabel have clusters of 
islands lying off them. 

FeiiV high cliffs occur. The shores for the most part are Bat and low¬ 
ly! fronting a narrow coastal plam, .A.t the river mouths are areas 
of mangrove swamp. Beaches are for the most part sandy. Where 
the coast is of volcanic rocks, as on much of the south coast of Guadal¬ 
canal, the sand is black. Elseiivhcre* w^here limestone and coral pre¬ 
dominate, it is white. 
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. - - Climate 

The climate of the Solomons is in general similar to that of the 
neighbouring areas of New Guinea and the New Hebrides—hot, 
with a hea\'y rainfall. The chief criterion distinguishing the seasons 
is provided by the winds (Fig. 202). The f>eriod April-November is 
characterized by the south-east trade winds. In the southern part 
of the group these are stronger and more regular and tend to persist 
through the remaining months, interrupted by ca1m< and north¬ 



westerly monsoonal winds. In the northern and western parts of the 
group, these north-westeriy winds and calms typify the season from 
Janua^ to April and sometimes reach the force of a moderate gale. 
Occasional backing of the wind from north to west generally presages 
gales, thunderstorms or rain. Rarely, hurricanes blow up from the 
south-east; in December 1935 one caused serious damage in the 
Santa Cruz district. 

At Tulagi (Fig. 203) mean monthly temperature varies only 
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TULAGl 1599-1939 
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Fif. 203 . Monthly t«iTip«nrurcs, Tulagt, 13919-1939 
Based on an oEiclbI souixeL 


AtlNUAl. B.AIMFALL, tULAdil 
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Fig. 204. Annual rainfall, ToUgt, ig(T-4.a 
The question mark indicates absence of datn. Based ont (1) Hnudbook of the Brilith 
Solomon Itlandt Pfottetorate (znd edition, Suva, 1923}^ (^) Srithh Solomon 
Inlands ProUetOrMo Blxtt Book fo/r 192^, 1924-40 (Suva, 19ZI, 1925-40). 
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Fig. 206, Rainfall dispersion and rain-days at Shortlands and Kieta 

column represents the mean ratn&Il for each 
month. The [^cd Itnn delimit a 50 per cent, dispersion of rain, Le., there is an 
.ch^ce ttut ramfsU in any month will fidl within the zone so delimited. The 
figure in column shows the average number of rain-days 
in e«h month. Figures for Kieta mn based on 19 years' obserxations; the peri^ 
of observation at ^ hortland island is not known. Based on an official source. 
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ben^een 8i° F. and F., but there is an appreciable seasonal 
difference in the range between absolute maxima and mraima—a 
range w^hich is least in June and greatest in the months November 
to March. How'ever, temperatures rarely exceed 89° F. or fall below 
76“ F. Ground temperatures may show a greater range. Maximum! 
readings taken on the grass plain of north-eastern Guadalcanal in 
1935 ranged between 80* F. and 105® F. and minimum readings 
between 55® F. and 76® F. 

Rainfall is heavy throughout the year. "^The average annual figur? 
at Tulagi, a sea-level station somewhat sheltered from the south-east 
trades, is 12S in. for the period 1899-1939. - Annual totals over the 
period 1911-40 (Fig. 204) have varied between 62 and 230 in. On 
the windward side of high mountains^ the average annual rainfall 
is probably as much as.240 in. On the small islands of OIu Mabu 
(Three Sisters) Z 2 o in. has been recorded. In the lee of the mountains, 
as On the northern plain of Guadalcanal, an annual figtire as low‘ as 
45 in. has been noted. Seasonal changes in rainfall with locali¬ 
ties. .At Tulagi, monthly averages over the period 189971939 show a 
ma.ximum fall of r6 in. in Februar)^ and a minimum fall of 7 in. in 
June. Averages of lO in. and over occur only during the period from 
November to April and in July. The degree of variation of mean 
monthly totals from these averages is shown in the dispersion 
diagram (Fig. 205). On Short!and island, exposed to the south-east 
and sheltered by Bougainrille from the north-west monsoonal rain, 
maximiun rainfall.occurs in the south-east trade season of July and 
August. In northern Bougainville maximum precipitation is brought 
by the ndrth-west monsoon. .At Kieta, sheltered by the Crown 
Prince range, there is little seasonal variation (Fig, 206), 

Relative humidity' is high and very' constant. Monthly averages 
for readings at 0900 hr. range from 78 per cent, in December to 
83 per cent, in February. 

S011.S 

Soils in the Solomons are of three main types—those formed from 
volcanic rocks^ those formed from limestone; and the alluvial 
deposits of delta.s and valley floors. The first as the result of heat 
and abundant rainfall have become more or less bteriaied. In some 
areas, as in the interior of Buka (Fig. 201) or on some parts of Nggcla, 
there are extensive superficial deposits of laterite. These support 
only a sparse vegetation, often of cane grass, Ebew'here. where 
bterization lias not proceeded so far, the volcanic soDa arc very 
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fertile and suitable for such crops as coffee and cocoa. Soils formed 
from coral limestone tend to be coarse in texture with abundant 
coral fragmWits. The lime content of samples analysed has not been 
higher than 1*7 per cent. Coconut palms flourish in this soil, as for 
example in the Russell islands. The alluvial soils have so far received 
little attention from agriculturists. Areas where they occur are often 
either waterlogged or subject to periodical flooding. 

Vegetation 

The vegetation of the Solomon islands has been very incompletely 
investigated, but in general it seems to be like that of the New 
Hebrides, New Guinea and Indonesia. The larger islands such as 
Bougainville and Buka, when seen from the sea, appear to he covered 
up to the highest peaks with a uniform green covering of tropical 
rain forest. In fact, forest does cover a large part of the surface, but 
as well as the clearings of the natives, there are areas of scrub and 
alang-alang grassland with very few trees. 

Where the coast is low-lying and the substratum is mud or coral 
the outer vegetation on the seaward side is usually mangrove forest. 
In many places, especially near the mouths of the larger rivers, the 
mangrove spreads out into a wide belt and most of the smaller 
islands are completely encircled with it. The chief trees of the man¬ 
grove forest are Rhizophora, Bntguiera and Avicennia, and on them 
grow' orchids and other epiphytes. The interior of the mangrove 
forest is silent and gloomy with little undergrowth to conceal the 
black mud and dark turbid w-ater. Up the larger rivers the man¬ 
grove gradually merges into a pure growth of the stemless nipa palm. 

Flat sandy shores arc overgrow'n with the creeping goat’s-foot 
convoh'ulus, Canaralia (belonging to the pea family), and other 
low-growing plants, which arc often covered with tangles of the 
yellow-stemmed parasite Cassytha. Farther back there is usualfy a 
narrow belt of casuarina, the delicate twrigs of which arc constantly 
moved by the breeze. In some parts of the coast the shore is lined 
by coconut palms (Plate 119), but in many other parts, especially in 
sheltered sandy bays, there is an almost impenetrable wall of beach 
forest. Calophyllum inophyllum^ Termtnalia catappa^ Barringtonia and 
other trees here grow* to a vast size, leaning over the w-ater and 
knitted together into a solid mass by dense growths of creepers. 
Epiphytes are found in great numbers, among them the curious 
species of Myrmecodia and Hydnophytum, the prickly stems of which 
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are swollen to the she and shape of a vegetable marrow and are 
honeycombed by cavities inhabited by ants. The beach forest is 
perhaps more luxunant and richer in species in the Solomons than 
anywhere else in the Pacific. The natives often deliberately refrain 
from clearing it as it effectively screens their villages from the sea, 
a wisp of smoke being often the only indication of human inhabitants. 
Where the coast is rocky there is a similar forest, but more inland 
species are found mixed with the shore trees. The palmdike Cycar 
ctrcrnab's is common in such places. 

The rain forest of the Solomons up to i,ooo ft. or more above sea 
level is tall and magnificent* the average height of the highest storey 
being 150 ft, or more. Its general aspect is similar to that of the rain 
forest of New' Guinea and Malaya. A ^ast number of different spedes 
of trees grow^ mixed together, many having huge buttresses* Species 
of fig (Ficus), partienlarJy the gigantic banyan figs with their strange- 
looldng cones of aerial roots, species of nutmeg (Mynstica), Catmriitm 
(which provides an edible nut used by the people^, and Eugenia are 
particularly common. Woody lianas grow^ everywhere* Ljcicala, 
Areca, and other small palms are conspicuous in the undergrovtth. 
The forest floor is covered with gingers and other tall herbaceous 
plants. On serpentine soils there are patches of aiang-ctlong grassland 
with occasional casuarina trees. 

Little is known about the roountain vegetation. On exposed ridges 
at 1,000-3^^00 ft. the forest often opens out and gives place to 
thickets of bramble (Hulnis Hasskcsriiijj with long straggling shoots 
M-30 ft, long. Only grass and a few stunted trees grow mixed with 
it. At afaoijt 1,000-1,100 ft. on Fauro and Treasury islands brakes 
of bamboos 40 ft, high have been met with. Tracts of newly deposited 
volcanic ash become covered with alcsug-alsng grass,, with patches of 
low bushes in. the gulleys wftich the heavy rain sex^n carves out. In 
the actual craters olong-alang and various ferns are the pioneer 
plants* 

Round the native villages there are remarkably tidy, well-kept 
plantations of taro and other crops enclosed by palisades. No mannre 
is put on the fields and the soil soon becomes exhausted. Fresh forest 
land is then cleared and the old field abandoned. Secondary rain 
forest of quick-growing soft-wooded trees soon occupies the site, 
and thus it happens that the villages are surrounded by a belt of 
secondar)^ rain forest much larger than the area actually under 
cultivation. Under some conditions the old cultivated land is invaded 
by the grass. The villages themselves are half-bnricd in 
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banana^ papaya and breadfruit trees and cocontiL sago and areca 
palms. The betel pepper {Piper betle)^ which providt-s the hot-tasting 
leaf which 15 chewed with the areca nut, is grown in every village. 
Many omamenCaJ plants^ particularly hibiscus, with its bright red 
or yellow flow ers, and crotons, plants with gaudily variegated leaveiS, 
are grown by the natives* who are fond of decorating themselves with 
coloured fruits, leaves and flowers. 

Like many inhabitants of the tropical rain forest, the Solomon 
islanders have a remarkable knowledge of the plants of their country'’ 
and have names for a very' large number of trees and other plants, 
including many which are apparently of no use to them. 


Fauna 

The fauna of the Solomon isLmda b intermediate in tj^pe between 
those of ?^ew Guinea and the Xew Hebrides, with fewer species 
than the former and more than the latter. The wdde gap of deep sea 
between San Cristobal and the Santa Crii2: group is a barrier that has 
affected markedly the distribution of spjecies wdthin the Solomons. 
The islands to the west of thb division have faunal affinities w ith 
New'' Guinea and those to the east with Fiji and even Queensland. 

Among mammals, tGe cuscus {Phalm^er orientalis breviceps) 
represents the most easterly extension of the marsupials. Of bats 
there are at least 17 species and sub-species. The 5 native species 
of rats indvide the large trec-dwellmg Cyron^s gigeis and Aim rex ; 
the latter has a body up to 14 in. long exclusive of the tail. The only 
o^er land mammals of importance are the domesticated species of 
pigs and dogs. The pig is the small type, seldom more t han j ft, 
long, common to most of Melanesia and Polynesia. The Solomon 
islands wild dog, W'hich is being rapidly absorbed and crossed with 
dogs imported from Sydney, may well be a descendant of the 
Australian dingo. 

*1 he birds are largely Asiatic in origin, though some ty'pes common 
in the islands nearer to that continent are absent. In general, they 
belong to types found widely in New Guinea and other islands to 
the west. Among the most striking are fruit pigeons with metallic 
green and purple plumage, which abound in every island. Brilliant 
parrots are also common and include a cockatoo, the Cardinal lory 
and several beautiful pygmy parrots. Among larger birds are horn- 
bills, an eagle and an osprey. River and shore birds include several 
species of kingfisher, herons, and the duck Jlnas supereiiiosa. 
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Reptiles comprise 6 species of snakes and 17 of lizards, indud- 
Lng the monitor lizard {Vanmus iFidictii^ and several skinks. The 
Australian crocodile (Croeo^fjt/ijT porosus) is abundant in both salt 
and fresh water; attacks on natives are known, but its main diet 
appears to be fish with an occasional cuscus or pig. Among batra- 
chians are various homed and tree frogs and the immense frog 
Rana guppyi, which w^eighs up to 2^ Ib^ and frequents the neigh- 
bouihood of streams and rivers. 

Insect life is abundant. In the main group it is of the tj'pe met 
with in Australia and Malaya; in Santa Cruz it is of Fijian t)pe, 
ButterfliK are somewhat less spectacular than those of New Guinea, 
but nevertheless include several of the giant bird-winged species. 
The 29 species of mosquitoes include Ajiopheles punctulnius, a carrier 
of malaria; it is common in European houses, since screening and 
nets are often inadequate^ and also in native dwellings, though smoke 
from fires provides some controL Flies are abundant. House flies, 
which were apparently unknown in 191 r, are now very common, 
particularly on plantations where cattle and horses are kept. 


HISTORY 

Discovery 

The Solomon islands were discovered by the Spaniard Alvaro 
de Mendana during his search for the southern continent. On 
7 February' 1568 the companies of his two ships came in sight of the 
mountains of Ysabel, which they supposed to be the fringe of the 
continent itself. Inland exploration soon showed the falsity of this 
surmise, but, stiU hoping to make the great discovery, they built a 
light brigantine in W'hich to penetrate further into the reef-strewm 
seas. The coasts of Ysabel, Guadalcanal, Malaita and San Cristobal, 
and of many of the smaller islands, were then carefully explored and 
the resources of the islands examined. 

Conflicts Avith the natives were frequent—mainly owing to the 
Spaniards' looting of food supplJ^; but when fairly treated the 
people showed themselves generally well disposed towards the 
voyagers. The land itself appeared exceedingly fertUe, and on 
Guadalcanal the miners who had accompanied the expedirion 
believed they had found signs of gold. After six months in the islands 
Mendana was forced through lack of supplies to sail for home; but 
he did so with the full intention of returning. 

In Peru rumours of the w ealth of the Tsiands of Solomon' spread 
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quickly*, but it was nearly thirty ycar^ before iMcndaiia was able to 
carry out his intention. In 1595 > bowever^ he sailed again from 
Callao, with four ships cany'ing settlers for the foundation of a 
colony^ Before they were half-way to their destination the voyagers 
were expecting to sight the Solomons, for on the previous voTr’age the 
distance of the islands from the American coast had been under¬ 
estimated by a,000 miles. At last a large island, inhabited by people 
resembling those Mendaha had previously knotvn^ reached. 
They had still failed to find the Solomons; but, abiding by the wishes 
of the majority of the prospective settlers, Mendana determined to 
proceed no farther. The island (Nderuj was given the name of Santa 
Crui; and on the shores of Graciosa bay land was cleared and houses 
built. Soon, however, serious conflict developed with the natives. 
Then disease appeared, and Mendana himself was among the many 
who died. Two months after their arrival the surviving leaders gave 
the order for the abandonment of the settlement. 

Eleven years later, m 1606, Quiros {who had served as chief pilot 
under Mendana in 1595) sighted Taumako and Tikopia, Ontong 
Java was approached by Le Maire in 1616 and by Tasman in 1643, 
But the main groups of the Solomons and Santa Cruz islands re- 
mamed unvisited again till the latter part of the eighteenth century . 
Then, in 1767+ Captain Philip Carteret anchored at Xdeni and 
passed close to Malaita and Buka. Tw’enty-one years later Lieut. 
Shortland, bound from New South Wales to China, coasted San 
Cristobal and Guadalcanal. Neither of these navigators recognized 
that they were among the islands which had been discovered by 
Mendana. That identification was finally made by the Frenchman 
D Entrecasteaux, in the couree of his unsuccessful «arch for the lost 
explorer La Perouse in 1793+ 

1 ^ Perouse had, in fact, entered the outskirts of the Solomons in 
and hb ships had been cast away on ^'anikoro, where some 
members of thdr companies lived, unknow n to Europeans, for many 
years. Despite much speculation in France and the active interest 
^ ^vigatora in the Pacific, their fate remained unknown until, 

in 1826, PetLT Dillon discovered a silver sword-guard on the neigh¬ 
bouring island of rUvopia, from which adventurous Polynesian 
seamen had made occasional voyages to Vanikoro. This led him on 
to a complete unravelling of the mystery* 
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The Eegiming qJ Trade 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century the Solomon 
islands were visited onl5'' occasionally, and few ships established any 
contact with the shore. But by about 1S30 sperm whalers had begun 
to work the surrounding ifli'aters. They frequendy anchored in the 
bays of Malaita, San Cristobalj. New Georgia, and other islands. 
A limited traffic in coconuts and other local produce sprang up with 
the natives, and an occasional European abandoned his ship or was 
put ashore. During the sajne years the traders in bic}^-de-mer^ 
'tortoise^ (turtle) shell, and similar island products, who had hitherto 
worked in the islands farther east, turned their attention tow^ards the 
Solomons* Few Europeans yet settled on shore for any length of 
time; but schooners anchored for considerable periods—notably 
round the coasts of the New Georgia group and at Sikaiana—for 
the purposes of trade. By 1851 the Solomon islands w"ere sufficiently 
w'ell known for the Australian adventurer Benjanun Boyd (of the 

miderer^ to consider them as a possible site for a European colooy 
which he desired to establish and rule over; he was killed when he 
landed on Guadalcanal. 

Establishment cf Missions 

The first mtssionanes to enter the Solomons were members of 
the Roman Catholic order of Alarists in 1845- Several of their number, 
however, including their leader, were killed on Ysabel and San 
Cristobal within a comparatively short time of their arrival ] and the 
mission w'as abandoned, not to be resumed for over fiftv years* 

In 1S50 the Australasian Board of Missions was formed, under the 
leaderstdp of G. A. Selwyn, Anglican Bishop of New Zealand, for 
the support of a Alelanesbn Mission* In the following year Selwyn 
made the first of a number of visits to the Solomons, establishing 
friendly relations with the people of many islands and taking young 
men back to New Zealand for training as catechists. In rS 6 r the 
islands within the field of the mission were formed into a separate 
bishopric, and John Coleridge Patteson was consecrated first Bishop 
of Melanesia. Patteson’s murder by the natives of Nukapu, in the 
Reef islands, in 1S71, gready shocked public opinion in the Pacific 
and beyond; but it did not stop the expansion of the mission. In 
1895 a central school was established at Siota; and from this time 
the Solomons became increasingly the main field of the Melanesian 
Mission's growing activity. 
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The Labour Trade 

^Vhen, betw<!tn i 36 o and 1S65, seLtlers in Queensland and in the 
mont advanced djeaa in the Pacific islands began to import labourers 
for work on their plantations, the Solomon islands were one of their 
sources of supply. Until about 1875 the number of Solomon islanders 
who left their homes in this way was comparatively small ; but after 
that time it greatly increased. All parts of the group, from Buka and 
Bougainville to the Santa Cruz islands and Tikopia, were visited 
by the labour traders; but the most important single source of supply 
of labour then (as now) was the island of Alalaita, 

The evils of the traffic, and the abuses to which it was open, were 
generally similar to those described in the section on the Ne^v 
Hebrides (p* 530), Recruiters frequently resorted to force and fraud; 
and the natives—particularly round the coasts of Malaita.— often 
retaliated by attacking ships and murdering their crews. So uncertain 
were relations between Europeans and natives that ships w'ere nearly 
always protected with boarding nets, and boats going ashore frotn 
them were kept covered by rifles. Of particular importance In the 
Solomons was the frequent necessity for 'bush' natives in the larger 
islands to pass through the lands of their ‘salt\\nter' enemies, if they 
desired to offer themselves as recruits; this was a frequent cause of 
hostilities^ In genera], how'ever, the Solomon islanders suffered less 
catascrophic^y than did the people of the New Hebrides, Before 
the traffic w ith the Solomons had reached its fiill development both 
Queensland and Fiji had succeeded in imposing some measure of 
control. The recruits themselves, once they were on board the 
labour vessels, were likely to receive tolerable treatment; on the 
plantations they were sure of their wages; and the respective govern¬ 
ments provided for their return home at the end of their period of 
indenture. Only the comparatively small numbers who w^ere recruited 
for the Torres strait pearl fishery or for the plantations of Samoa 
were likely to be seriously maltreated and defrauded during their 
period of w'ork. 

In 1904 recruiting for Queensland, to which by that time most 
Solomon islanders were going, was brought to an end. In 1906 mass 
repatriarion was begun. For many tvho had abandoned their former 
way of life the enforced return W'as a severe blow; and a considerable 
number of children bom in Queensland and brought up with 
Europeans faded to survive the rigours of life in the islands. But, 
on the whole, the repatriation conducted wnth skill and marked 
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th^ beginning of a new phaj^ in the penetration of Meianestan societj' 
by European ideas and technique. 

The Copra Trade 

About the same time as the establishment of the labour traffic 
Europeans had begun to settle m the Solomons as traders. A few, 
such as Lars Xielsen of GavTJtu, William Macdonald of Santa Ana, 
and several settlers on the Rovtana lagoon, possessed schooners 
manned by native crews^ and carried on, trade over a considerable 
part of the group. The majority^ however, were former sailors who 
had arrh^ed in the islands with no resources and were content to 
earn a meagre livelihood in the district in which they lived, often by 
acting as agents for the larger traders. 

Among the articles of trade were biche-de-ta^r^ turtle shelh pearl 
shell, and, ^after about iSSo^ ivory nuts. The principal demand, 
however, was at first for coconut oil. This was prepared in the 
Solomons by scraping out the flesh of the nuts, and then boiling it 
in water so that the oil rose to the surface and could be skimmed 
off. After 1875 there was a gradual transference to copra, the pre¬ 
paration of which required even less exertion. The flesh of the 
coconuts was cut in half, dried in smoke houses, and threaded on 
strings. Each string was supposed to contain 20 half-nuts, and lO 
strings were tied together to form a bunchy about loo bunches made 
up a ton. This quantity of copra was sold by the natives to the traders 
for about 3^3, offreckoning in the common currency of the islands 

^.D lb, of tobacco. But most of the.price w^as taken in trade goods, 
and to be successful the trader had to know accurately what was 
wanted by each group of his suppliers*—axes, some particular kind 
of knives, or w ax matches—and at the prices ruling on the wo^rld 
market during most of this period the margin of profit w'as not large. 
Few' traders can often have made more than jTaoo or j(i30O a year 
from their dealings in copra. 

Tfte Interventuin of Britma and Germatiy 

After about 1S80 the new interest of the Western Powers in the 
potential strategic and economic importance of the Pacific islands 
began to affect the Solomons, In 1SS6 Britain and Germany agreed 
to delimit their respective spheres of influence between the longi¬ 
tudes of western New Guinea and Samoa. By this agreement the 
northern Solomon islands, including Bougainville, Buka, Choiseul 
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and Ysabcl, were placed 'vithin the German sphere and the remainder 
of the group within the British sphere. 

German interest in the Solomons had until - that time been 
negligible. The raising of the German flag on Choiseul in 1885 had 
represented an extension of the existing German sphere in New 
Guinea and the Bismarck archipelago rather than the creation of a 
new centre of colonial activity. Britain, on the other hand, had for 
many years been forced to send ships-of-war to the group to keep 
order among the labour traders and also to punish natives who had 
Wantonly ill-treated British subjects. Several mcidents^^uotablv 
the murder of Commodore Goodenough at Graciosa bay in 1875 
and that of Lieut. Bower of H.M.S. Sandfly^ while surveying the 
coasts of Nggela in iSSo—-had draw^n public attentioa to the 
inadequacy of this desultory inten'ention. The creation of the 
Western Pacific High Commission in 1877 (p, 171) had marked a 
determination to place it under regular central control^ but this \vas 
not in itself sufficient. In 1893 a British protectorate proclaimed 
Over the major islands of the southern Solomons, including Guadal¬ 
canal, INl^ta, the New' Georgia group and San Cristobah In 
1898-9 this vvas extended to the remaining islatidsT including the 
Santa Cruz group and neighbouring islands. 

In 1899 the situation in Samoa (vol. II, p. 598) led to another 
Anglo-German agreement on Pacific islands affairs. As one of its 
terms, Y'^bel, Choiseul, Ontong Ja’v^ and the islands of Bougain¬ 
ville strait were transferred from Germany to Britain. This division 
remained effective until on the outbreak of war in 1914 Australian 
troops occupied the islands still under German control. 

Int^rnai Deveioptiient since 1890 

In 1S96 C* M. Woodford, w'ho had already spent a considerable 
time in the Solomons as a naturalist, ™ appointed Resident Com- . 
missioner of the islands under British protection. He held office as a 
subordinate of the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. For 
many years his principal duties were those of putting an end to 
native warfare and of arresting malefactors. He showed great skill 
both in gaining the confidence of native chiefs and in retaining the 
co-operation of European settles. GraduaUy additional officers were 
appointed to assist him. His two most difficult areas were New 
Georgia, where head^hunting raids were still being carried out, and 
IVlalaita, where warfare seemed endemic and the life nf Europeans 
to be constantly in danger. To deal with these prablems* a govern- 
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mem station \\'as established at Gizo, in the New Georgia group, 
about 1899, and another at Auki, in Malaita, in 1909. By about 1914 
the pacification of the islands seemed to be on the point of com¬ 
pletion. The outbreak of war in Europe, however, led to new waves 
of lawlessness, notably on Malaita, owing to the enforced restriction 
of government activity. When Woodford retired in 1918, a con¬ 
siderable amount of his work seemed to have been undone. 

The task of restoring control was arduous and not quickly com¬ 
pleted. In 1922 it was stated officially that half the island of Malaita 
was in a condition of semi-lawlessness. In February 1927 three 
native constables were killed by ‘bush’ natives on Guadalcanal, and 
in the following October the District Officer for Malaita, an ad¬ 
ministrative service cadet, and 13 natives were killed near Sinarango, 
on Alalaita. Stem measures were taken, and both islands were again 
under complete control by the beginning of 1928. Other parts of the 
protectorate, however, still remained in a more backward state. 
Only in 194^ was the last of the major islands, Choiseul, brought 
under full administrative control. In the former German Solomons 
there are still areas which have never been fully administered 
(p. 651). More recently, developments of the present war (p. 711) 
have again caused an interruption in peaceful administration. 

m which the Solomons were first being brought under 
administrativ'c control also saw the beginning of a new phase in 
missionar>’ development. In 1898 the Marist mission was re¬ 
established first at Rua Sura, and then gradually throughout the 
group. 'In 1904 a Solomons branch of the Queensland Kanaka 
.%lission u'as formed, in response to the requests of men returned 
from labour on the plantations. It began work (under the name of 
South Seas Evangelical Mission) on xMalaita, from which it later 
extended to San Cristobal and Guadalcanal. In the western Solomons 
the Methodists began work in 1902 and the Seventh Day Adventists 
some y^rs later. Meanwhile, the continued development of the 
Melanesian Mission culminated in the removal of the mission’s 
headquarters from Norfolk island to Siota, on the island of Nggela, 
in 1919. 

Similarly, the years round 1900 marked the beginning of a new 
phase in the economic development of the group. In 1898 Lord 
Stanmore (formerly Sir Arthur Gordon, Governor of Fiji p 137) 
chairman of the Pacific Islands Company, asked for a leaU of the 
unoccupied parts of New Georgia and certain other islands The 
company suggested that it might be entrusted with the general 
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control of economic development in the British Solomon islands and 
temporarily with their administration. This proposal was turned 
down, but in 1903 the company was given a lease for 99 years of 
193,000 acres of land scattered throughout the protectorate. The 
company later disposed of its properties to Lever’s Pacific Planta¬ 
tions, which firm has continued to develop them. At the same time 
smaller firms—such as the IVIalayta Company—and private planters 
began to take up land. During the past thirty years the economic 
development of the Solomon islands has depended primarilv upon 
copra produced on these European-owned estates (p. 656). 


PEOPLES 

Distribution and Trends of Population* 

The native population forms by far the majority of the inhabitants 
of the Solomons. The total for the group, comprising the protectorate 
and the mandated islands, is difficult to assess, but was probably 
about 145,000 in 1940* Except in several marginal islands to the 
north, east and south of the main group, the native people are of 
Melanesian physical tj’pe. In these outer islands they are Polynesian. 
In addition to the natives there are a small number of Europeans 
and Chinese. 

The latest figures for the protectorate, those of the 1931 census, 
are as follows: 

Europeans 47B 

Melanesians 89,568 

Polynesians 3,847 

Chinese 164 

Japanese 8 

Malays i 

Total ^ 94,066 

Based on Report of tAe 1931 Census, p. 23 (unpublished, Tulagi). 

Figures of native population alone are available for the islands 
within the Mandated Territory of New Guinea. In 1940 this popula¬ 
tion totalled 49,067. Kieta, the administrative centre of this area, 
had in 1933 * non-native population of 22 Europeans and 35 Asiatics. 
As in the protectorate, small numbers of Europeans arc scattered 
through the mission stations and plantations. 

All the above figures cannot be considered as absolutely accurate, 
since reliance is placed largely upon native enumerators and some 
areas are still only under partial government infiuence. 
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The h^lorj- of native population trends in the Solomons is iareelv 
speculation, bas^ on general impressions by early traders and mis'- 
^on^es and aided by parallels drawn from other parts of the 
Pacific. In general it can be inferred that from about 1870 when 
Lump™ influence first became appreciable, until the presiint day 
a steady dKime has occurred. ‘Blactbirding’ effected reduction in 
two ways: first, through losses caused by recruiting and the blood¬ 
shed that aecomf^ied it; and, second, by the accompanying trade 
m firearras, which resulted in intensified inter-group warfare But 
introduced dise^es, particularly tuberculosis and dysentery, 'have 
i^en heavier toll, especially among the Polynesians, who seem less 
^le to r«st them than do the Melanesians. Other fectoia 
for population decline may have been the break-up of native socid 
^titutio™ caused by trade and mission influence and resulting in a 
loss of interest in life. Most modem investigators, however, 
consider that this factor is of nunor importance. Substantial factors 
atrating the decline have been the development of medical services 
™Ppr™5ion of ivarfere, head-hunting and pcisonal 

The general effect of European contacts on the Polvnesians is 
cl™ly Men by a eompanson of population trends in Ontong Java 
where Europe^ traders and missionaries have been in close touch 
tnth the population for forty years, and Tikopia or Rennell, where 
such contacts have been much fewer and in recent years have been 
resiricted by the government. In Ontong Java a steady decline has 

M r™ S.500. but by r939 it had 

fallen to 58^3 decr^ of nearly 90 per cent, in thirty years. The 
mw^uced di^« of tuberculosis and malaria are mainly ^sponsible 
for this thratened extinction of the Ontong Javanese. On Tikopia 
island^ "'"len.ee t^t the population is reaching the limit that the 

r^ appreciable increase in 
*e supply. Celibacy contraception and female infenticide have 

th^^h^lr™h over-population, but 

there checks have ceased to operate so extensively since about half 
of the people accepted Cliristianity some 35 yeai^ aeo. 

Density of popubtion m the group as a whole averages 8 per so 
mle. Densities on mdivtdtial islands vary enormously. In ro^r the 
figure was 2 per sq. mile on Vanikoro and Terai i 

been revere, nn Guadalcanal 6, and 

LTur' ^ n papulations in the group havT™ 

densities of about ay and joo respectively. Tikopia 1 possibly the 




1^1 III LI y7 itriiJ yS, A youdj^ tiUlii of O^klonj^, Jnvu 
An cHumptc of ihc Pa[yii4^liili pJiy&icdl typt mvl with in unmc; rtf ihu niiiruinjil isljimJs. 
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most densely populated island in the whole group. On* es^timate puis 
its density at about 400 people per sq. mile. 

Population distribution on the lit^r islands has changed greatly 
over the last, eighty years. In the latter half of the last century and 
perhaps for many generations before, there were intermittent feuds 
between the coastal peoples and those of the interiorH Head-hunting 
raids by the '^saltwater' folk depopulated the more accessible interior 
settlements, whde retaliatory raids by the ‘bush"^ folk caused con¬ 
centration of settlement on small islands, both natural and artificialt 
in the coastal lagoons. Thus coastal settlements tended to be grouped 
in such areas as the Langalang^ and Roviana lagoons with defensible 
\illage sites. Elsewhere there were few villages on coasts open to 
attack. Similar conditions prevailed during the ‘blackbirding era 
when coastal people, tended to trade ‘bush* prisoners to Europeans. 
Since 1900 the government and the missions have fostered a drift 
towards the coast. Head-hunting came to ar^jcnd with the destruction 
by government of the Roxiana head-hunting canoes; the general 
establishment of law and order ended the feuds betwettk coasts 
and bush peoples; and the desire for fish and trade goods 
attracted many of the inhabitants of the interior to the coast. 
Missions, too^ placed their stations and schools In coastal 
villages and found it easier to persuade converts to settle in their 
neighbourhood than to set up additional stations in the interior. 
The result of these tendencies can be seen, for instance, on Guadal¬ 
canal, where nearly all the 14,000 inhabitants live on the coast, and 
on San Cristobal, where by 1919 it was reponed that few villages 
remained in the interior of Arosi district. Coconut estate areas are 
not 50 extensive as seriously to affect population distribution. 
Government policy both in the protectorate and the mandated 
islands has ensured that where land has been obtained from natives, 
adequate native reserv^es have been established in the vicinity of 
estates. 

The Native People 

Physical Appeacancs 

With the exception of the Polynesians noted above, the Soiomon 
islanders are physically of Melanesian type (Plate loo), with dark 
skin, medium height (about 5 ft.) and long head (the average 
cephalic index in Bougainville mostly varies between 75 and 77). 
In the north-western islands of Buka, Eougainville and the 
Shordand group, skin colour is as bJack as that of the blackest 
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Mnczn nt^o. South-east of this region there is a steady diminu¬ 
tion in skin pigment; the Malaita inhabitants arc brown rather 
than black. In facial features they aU possess broad noses and 
t^ck though not everted lips. Their dark frizzly hair is worn as a 
Dig mop, often carrying a comlj of fine w’orkmanship. 

The inhabitants of the marginal islands in most cases appear to 
be me descendants of drift voyagers and other arrivals from Poly- 
n«ia; they are usually of mixed ancestry. Some, like the Tikopia 
(Plate 17} may be fairly pure Polynesians, but all probably have 
Melanesian admixture. It has recently been argued that the 

^tong Ja>-anesc show more affinities with Micronesians than with 
Polynesians.* 


Language 

The languages of the Solomon islands show considerable diversity, 
ut the smdy of many of them is as yet so incomplete that no final * 
classification and grouping of them all can be made. It is clear 
however, that like those of the New Hebrides, they fall into three 
^in sets: Melanesian, Polynesian and a third set commonly called 
Papuan, but which are distinguished by their differences from 
Melanesian rather than by their likeness to one another. The Mela- 
n^ian languages are by far the most important and widespread 
I^ey are s^ken practically throughout all the major islands, from 
the Santa Cruz group to Buka, and are closely related to the lan- 
guages of the New Hebrides on the one side and to those of south¬ 
eastern New Guinea on the other. The Polynesian languages are 
spoken m a number of small outlying islands* such as Tikopia and 
Anuta, RenneU and Bellona, Sikaiana, Ontong Java, Tauu, Taumako 
and sorne of the Reef islands; they are clearly the result of immigra¬ 
tion of Polynesia^ from the east, and have fairly close affinities ^th 
the lan^ge of Tonga, Samoa, the Ellice islands, etc. The ‘Papuan’ 
(non-Melanesian) languages have received least study; though thev 
^cur in Sayo ^d in Bilua (Vella Lavella), they are spoken mainly 
by the people of Bum and Siwai in Bougainville and by inland peoole 

tenUthrSy be 

r^ded as belongmg to people of earlier residence, and probably 
W their closest affinities »-ith languages in New Britain ^d New 
Guinea. But intact between peoples speaking the sarious types of 
towage has^^n considerable; nany of the Melanesian laiJ^ges 
contain some Papuan elements, and there has been some PoIvn^iL 
Melanesian admixture—quite apart from the common Indonesian 
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factors in the$e two branches. The following remarks deal primarily 

with the Melanesian languages, as being of major interest for the 
area. 

^f^'Iariesian languages comprise a large number of dialects, 
which, however, can be grouped into a few mam languages on each 
large island or in adjacent islands. On Buka, for instance, there are 
3 dialects, all Melanesian, and on Bougainville at least ro Melanesian 
dialTCts (others, such as Telei, Motuna and Nasioi. are of "Papuan" 
type). On Choi^ul, 6 dialects have been recorded, all closely related 
but of a very different group from those of the islands to the south- 
^ On Malaita there are said to be 18 dialects fairlv closely related 
but falling mto about 5 languages. On Ysabel there are about 10 
dialects, and probably more on Guadalcanal, while on San Cristobal 
there are la dj'ale^. 7 being comprised in the Amsi language in 
the north, while the others fell into a other languages. Nggela has 
only one language, and though there are slight phonetic differences 

in spcKh m various parts of the Island. the>^ are not enough to be 
classed as dialects. 

The wnous dialects of any one language, and often those of 
adjacent languages as well, are usually mutually intelligible. In 
social mtercourse between the people, as in trading, each person 
ti^ his orvn speech and ‘hears’-i.e., understands-the speech of the 
oAer, even though pronunciation and vocabulary iiiav have con- 

™ •‘owever, when there is 

contact fetween peoples of whom one speaks a Melanesian and the 
other a Papuan language. The people of Savo, for instance, under¬ 
stand and to 50 ^ extent use the adjacent speech of Ngeela, but the 

languages of the coastal people of the 
north of BougamvrJle and that of the Kunia people of the mountaimi 
^ ™tually unmfelbgible, and this is one factor in the distrust and 

^ ^'o^-a^lays the increasing use of 

English facilitates intercominumcation. 

^ide ar^ the different languages themselves may be 
grouped m terms nf their close rdatJon3hip. Thus in the southeast 
Solomons of Ula^va. eastern Guadalcanal and 

northern and 

w^tem Guadalcanal and Ysabel form another group. 

In vot^bulary the Melanesian languages of the Solomons are wdl 
dej^oped; m the language of Sa"a and Ulawa, for instance, about 
.000 mam words have been recorded, with a large number of deiiva^ 
tives m addition. Incidentally, the stability of the languages has been 
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shovi-n by comparing words collected by Mendana in 1568 with those 
in use at the present day. The comparison shows that the former^— 
the first records of MeJanesbn speech ever made—after allowance 
has^ been made for differenices in orthography and~occasional errors 
in identification of objects, can be identified m nearly every case 
with modem words. 

In general structure the Melanesian languages of the SoIoiudiis 
are very similar to those of the islands 10 the south-east; the prin¬ 
ciples already illustrated in the case of Fiji (p. 149) broadly apply. 
Phonetically^ they are similar in general to tho^ of the New Hebrides, 
though less so in the north-west than in the south-east. The nasalized 
plosive M, for instance, so characteristic of the New Hebrides, 
occurs ftom Santa Cnia to Guadalcanal, but is not found in Nggela 
Or the islands westward of it; and the dialects of Choiseul have a 
larger number of palatal sounds than do the languages to the south- 
^t. A number of the languages, e.g., those of Nggela, of Sa^a and 
Olawa, and of Roviana, have been reduced to vvriting, especially 
in the form of diciionaries and religious literature. The same diffi¬ 
culties of orthography have occurred as m the New Hebrides, 
though considerable uniformity has been achieved by the Melanesian 
Mission in the south-east and the Methodist mission in the w^est. 

The sm^ range of many Solomon islands languages and dialects 
has necessitated the development of some form of /rianra. In 
the south-eastern islands the Melanesian Mission, while printing 
m^y ptajer-books, etc., in the vernacular for local use, long ago 
a opted Mota, the Banks islands language, as a general medium of 
communication, thus linking their Solomons work with that in the 
i ew Hebrides. Most other Europeans, however, includmg govern¬ 
ment officials and traders, used 'pidgin Engl^Eh^ which attained a 
more general currency, and of recent years the Mebnesian Mission 
has tended to turn to English as well. 


i^utiure 


1 here are marked regional and local differences in the culture of 
the natives of the Solomon islands. The most significant is that 
between the Mebnesian culture of most parts of the group and the 
Polynesian culture of the outlying islands, which broadiv speaking is 

of the seme general type as the culture of the people of Tonga, and 
of Uvea and Futuna (Chapters il and VII). Some account of the 

Pol)mffiian culmi^ is given m the description of mdividual islands 
(pp. 669, 69a, 696-7), 
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On a basts of difference® of language^ kinship terms and social 
organization^ several Melanesian culture areas can be broadly dis¬ 
tinguished: (i) the Santa Cmz group j (ii) Malaita, Ulavi-aj San 
Cristobal and eastern Guadalcanal^ (iii) Nggeb* Savo and the rest 
of Guadalcanal; (Iv) Ysabel and the New Georgia group; (v) Choiscuh 
Treasury, the Shortlands, Bougainville and Buka. 

Houses and Viliages 

In general^ native houses throughout the group follow a rec¬ 
tangular plan with a span roof (Pbte loz). Some of the larger and 
better-built houses measure about 25 by 15 but most are rather 
smaller. Local materials are normally usedj the almost invariable 
roof covering is sagd palm leaf thatch. Walls may he of thatch or 
of interlaced bamboo. The framework and rafters are of light poles. 
In areas where European influence has been greatest^ corrugated 
iron and sawn planks are sometimes used. Houses frequently possess 
a verandah at one end protected by the overhang of the main roof 
or by a separate awning-like thatch (Plate 104). Women*s houses in 
Malaita have a kind of semicircular apse at the end, forming both 
living-room and entrance. Doorways formerly were openings onlv 
z or 3 ft. high so chat enemies had to stoop to enter and would thus 
be taken at a disadvantage. Nowadays they are usually of normal 
height. 

In general appearance village public buildings—men's houses and 
canoe houses^re merely la^r and more elaborate versions of 
dwelling-house® in their design and in the materials employed 
(Plate icu). But the framework is of stouter timbers and is often 
elabomtely carved and painted with human and animal figures 
prominent in the local reUgiou® cults. In areas under mission or 
plantation influence villages are laid out with houses in straight 
rows. ELsewhene there is usually no definite system of alignment, 
Aough in the north of Bougainville and in Buka houses are grouped 
in lines about a central dancing space. 

Village sites are often changed at intervals of a few years. Apart 
from the general drift of population cow’ards the coast, the most 
important factor is soil exhaustion in the village yam gardens and 
taro patches, compelling a move to a new site. On the coast, village 
sites are chosen for nearness to fishing grounds and need for shelter 
and landing place® for canoes (Plate 107). They therefore tend to be 
permanently occupied. Formerly they were also determined by con¬ 
siderations of defence. The sbe of villages varies very greatly. The 
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'bush"^ peoples live in s mall isolated settlements^—frequently of only 
two or three houses—situated formerly on some commanding ridge 
or in modem times near a stream. Such hamlets occur every few 
miles in some areas. Coastal societies tend to be organised on a 
larger scale, and problems of defence have tended to determine the 
size of village. In the coastal lagoons of Malalta^ ardfioial islands 
(Plate 103) have been built up from coral boulders on shoal patches. 
The commonly held view- is that these islands were built as reftjges 
from raids by *bush' folk; one opinion, how^ever, is that w'arfkre was 
a nineteenth-century development and that they were built to avoid 
mosquitoes and other pests of the foreshore. The labour of bmldlug 
and the shortage of materials have meant that additions to their size 
have not kept pace with growth of population; a crowded jumble of 
dw'elling-houses, men’s houses^ sheds and pig-pens covers each island. 
Nevertheless^ space is found for dancing grounds and cemeteries. 
One^ Sulu Vou (Sulu Fou), on the north-east coast of iVlalaita, had 
an estimated population of 300 in 1927. 

Social OrgoTuzatioTi 

The only social unit common to the vvhole of the Solomons is the 
individual family of parents and their children. In Buka and 
Bougainville, parents and young children live together, while 
adolescent boys and bachelors sleep in the village men’s house. In 
the interior of Malaita, married men too sleep in the men's house. 
Family ties and duties are everywhere important. Economically, the 
family is the main producing and consuming unit except on major 
social occasions; in the native religion the most powerful of the 
ancestral spirits to which a maji prays are those of his immediate 
ancestors. 

Individual families are usually organized in larger kinship groups. 
In the interior of Malaita, these larger units are composed of people 
tracing descent from common ancestors equally through male and 
female lines. The few households in each hamlet are all related to 
one another on this basis. The apparently similar hamlets of *bush’ 
dwellers elsew^here are of similar size but are very different in terms 
of kinship. In Bougainville, Ysabel, Nggela and northern Guadal¬ 
canal, they consist of local sub-divisions of matrilineal clans. The 
clans themselves are large, intermarrying and widely distributed 
groups. Thus in Guadalcanal the same clan may include among its 
members villagers spread over most of the island. .Ypart from the 
regulation of marriage, the social functions of the clans are chiefly 
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religiqus. Iq addition to the bond of common ancestral spirits, 
members consider themselves linked by way of th^ spirits with 
some animal or bird species (a totem) tvhich they are forbidden to 
kill or eat. The dans are often named after their totems. The local 
sub-divisions of the dan are the units of importance in the arrange¬ 
ment of marriages, the organization of ancestor worship and the 
upholding of law' and order* With the conversion of much of the 
population to Christianity, many of these clan functions have tended 
to fall into decay. 

In pagan areas, betrothal is arranged by the parents while the 
couple concerned are still childicn. Young men marry generallv 
between the ages of i8 and 20, though in Malaita, where many at 
this age are awray on the plantations, the usual age is 25 to 30. Sub¬ 
stantial presents of shell currency (the 'bride-price*) are given by 
the youth's kinsfolk to those of the girl both before and during the 
marriage ceremony, which itself is solemnized by an exchange of 
goods between the tw'o groups. 

These arranged marriages often end in an early divorce. Second 
marriages are generally stable. Rigidity of sexuil codes and per¬ 
manence of marriage differ widely from island to bland, as also does 
the amount of goods given. In Malaita it consists of 220 strings of 
shell discs, about 200 poipobe teeth and 80 dogs’ teeth—a total 
value of over j£;6o—whereas in Guadalcanal it is of a value of only 
to j^2. Today, destruction of the old taboos by missionaries and 
the fact that yoimg returned labourers are wealthy enough to finance 
their own marriages without seeking help from relatives have tended 
to change the Malaita type of marriage. 

C/«^j aikd PoUticid Orgartizatiim 

In most areas hereditary chiefs are absent from the native political 
system, fn 'bush' hamlets, the local political head is a man who has 
achieved his position by a greater distribution of wealth than his 
neighbours. By cultivating larger gardens and accumulating larger 
her^ of pigs than his neighbours a man wins the support of relatives 
m ^ enterprise i with their co-operation he builds up his social 
position by holding vast feasts, with accompanying sacrifices to his 
ancestors. There is much rivalry betw'een candidates for leadership, 
and he who can give the grandest feast wins^ the old leader loses his 
position when he has been several times outdone in bvishness. The 
area over which such a leader holds sway is very small—merely 
2-3 sq, miles of bush containing a few hamlets. WTiere there are clans 
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a similar system prevaiJs. though the leader is usually also the head 
of the local aLib-clan and owes his position uot only to wealth and 
hospitality but also to his access to the powerful ancestral spirits of 
the clan. Jn northern Bougainville one family in each village is 
recog^ed as of high rank, and its head is the local hereditary leader 
or chief. In the Buin area of southern Bougainville a much more 
ri^d class distinction between hereditarj^ chiefs and commoners 
exists; the chiefs families arc interrelated and constitute an almost 
feudal aristocracy. Commoners are merely their henchmen, who 
must support them in pig rearing and m warfare. 

The functions of these pohtical heads, whether local leaders or 
hereditary' chiefs, are very wide. In the economic sphere, by organiz’ 
mg competitive feasts they stimulate production to a considerable 
degree. In the preservation of law and order thev are the final 
arbiters in settling disputes. In inter-group offenc^, a leader’s or 
chiefs sanction was sought for reprisals against neighbouring groups, 
though he did not tate an active part in the fighting. In reiigian, 
t ough the actual sacrifices and iDtereession with the ancestral 
spint^ arc generally performed by a native priest, he is the provider 
of the pigs for sacrifice and organizer of the accompanying feast. 

Zrmicf Tmitre and htheritance 

_ general threefold division of land into bush, garden, and 
tillage land is found here as elsewhere in Melanesia. Virgin jungle 
is of \ alue solely for tvhatever wild crops and game it may produce. 
Though no group or individual lays specific claim to it, wild trees 
such as the canarium almond are claimed by indi^uduals. The act of 
clearing ^d planting or budding a house on bush land gives the 
users claims to it. The unauthorized occupation of adjoining hush 
land would be considered an illegal procedure; for adjacent land 
al\s-ays has potential as garden or village land. .\ clear distinc¬ 
tion is drawn between virgin Jungle and fallow areas covered with 
secondary growth awaiting re-use as garden land. 

Shifting Cultivation and the relatively short life of native houses 
have meant that often there are few ties between a man and the land 
of his ancestors except those of sentiment and religion. The growth 
of such annual crops as taro and bananas agrees well with this 
relative impermanence of tenure. But jn the case of fruit tree$, 
which have a relatively long life, complications arise in those areas 
wmere there are clans, frees are not owned by the clan but are handed 
dowm mdtvidudly from father to son, while the Und on which they 
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Plate 107. Artificial island, Malaita 

The boulders of uhich the island is built show plainly. Of special interest is the view 
of the interior of the canoe showinK how the ribs ore lashed to lugs carved out of the 
solid wood on the inside of the planks. 



Plate 108. Petats island: bringing in fish 

The hills in the background form the western coast of Buka. The canoe is of 
outrigger type found m the Solomons but commoner elsewhere in the Pacific. 


the single 
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arc planted devolves along the normal matrilineal line to a man^s 
sister^s son. 

Native land throughout the Solomons is held on a family or clan 
basis. Exclusive individual oi^aiershipt as we know it, is foreign to 
the traditionis of the people. Within the matrilineal clan, rights in 
land are inherited by men from their mothers* brothers. But the 
nearest .approach to individual ownership is found in the interior 
of Malaita, where a man's rights to land are dependent on the places 
of burial of his ancestors; he has therefore some choice of district 
in which to settle according to which of his ancestors he chooses to 
W'orship. Inheritance is from father to son. In other islands where 
the clan system e.xists, the effective land-holding unit is the sub-clan, 
and all questions of land administration arc dealt with by its head. 
Families within the sub-clan are left in undisturbed occupancy of 
their land unless by nvisdeed they forfeit their clan rights; in such 
cases or when family lines die out, the ultimate rights of the sub¬ 
clan are asserted and a redistribution takes place. 

AgrKultur£f Hunting and Fuhb^ 

.A.II the Solomon islanders depend on agriculture and fishing for 
food. The coastal peoples usually cultivate little, but have developed 
fishing and the hunting of turtles, dugong and porpoises; the bush 
folk, w ith no ready access to the sea, grow a surplus of crops which 
they exchange for fish with the coastal folk. 

The staple food crops of the islanders are taro and yams. The 
former is in most areas the rnain crop. The men fell and bum the 
jungle to make clearings for it and build strong fences to keep out 
pigs. Planting is done by the women but men share in the subseqaent 
weeding. Taro makes great demands on the ferrility of the soil, and 
once a patch has been cropped it must be fallowed for some years 
before being again planted. The resulting shifting of cultivation 
often means that plots are several miles from the homes of the 
cultiir'ators and at the end of the day the women have a wearv' trudge 
home laden wdth the taro roots. Yams, including the prickly panna 
type, are grown with their vines trailing over poles set in the 
ground. Bananas of many varieties and papaya are also cul¬ 
tivated in the garden patches. Breadfruit and coconut palms are 
planted but given litde attention beyond the collection of the fruit. 

The organi2ation of gardening is fairly simple. Families cultivate 
individual plots, often with the assistance O'f near kin or neighbours. 
The Meadets' of bush communities owe their rise to w'ealth and 
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power to the number of such extra luancb that they can persuade to 
help therm in gardening and pig-rearing. Such work is repaid in the 
lavish feasts given by the candidates for power. The need for more 
labour is a powerful incentive to polygyny among such men. In the 
larger village commimlties additional plots are planted with com- 
munaJ labour to finance public feasta. 

Wild fruits and nuts^ particuiarly the canarium almond, are 
assiduously collected for food, and ivory' riuts, the fruit of MetrQxy- 
hn solomonense (a local sago palm), for sale to traders. Hunting 
is a relatively minor source of food. W'iJd pigs are hunted with dogs 
and spears. The cuscus is captured in holes in trees. Birds are ^ot 
with bow and arrow' or taken in snares. 

Fishing is done by a great variety of methods. Hooks and lines, 
netSj hooks attached to kite strings, poisons^ thom-lined traps, 
spears, bows and arrow's are all employed by men. Women collect 
shellfish on the reefs and use hand nets in the lagoons. Eonito 
fishing provides an irnportant supply of food. This and other types 
of fishing where there is considerable risk and uncertainty of obtain¬ 
ing a catch are accompanied by elaborate magical ceremonies to 
ensure success. 

Exchange and Currency 

The Solomon islanders are typical of Melanesians in general in 
having highly developed systems of exchange and forms of ceie- 
monial currency. The simple barter of fish for vegutables flourished 
even in pre-European days,, w'heu skirmishes between ^btish* and 
'saltwateri people were frequent. At a prearranged meeting point, 
women from each side bargained, while their menfolk, fully armed, 
kept a watchful eye on them. 

Traces of the old mutual suspicion still linger at such meetings. 
Other native commodities—mainly local manufactures—are simrlarlv 
bartered, but in the more ceremonial exchanges, such as those ac¬ 
companying marriage or in legal compensation for injuries, native 
currencies are used. These consist of strings (measured in arm 
stretches equivalent to fathoms) on which are threaded small discs 
of shell or teeth of porpoise, flying-fox or dog. These strings have 
acquired definite value in terms of the British official currency which 
now' circulates in limited quantities among the natives. Thus in 
north Bougainville in 19^9 one fathom string of shell discs was 
worth sa. and one fathom string of dogs" teeth £$. The shell "money’ 
in Buka and Bougainville is imported from various parts of the 
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Bisrrumck archipelago; ihiit used in the southern and centra] Solomons 
Is rnosrly made in the Islands in the LangaJanga lagoon, .MalaJta. 
(Plate 99 shows the method of drilling the holes in the sheU discs.) 

For the last forty years or more the barter or sale of copra, and 
the work of men as indentured labourers, have provided the natives 
with "trade’ goods at stores run by traders and plantation tnanagers. 
Items ranging from calico, knives, tinned goods and tobacco to 
electric torches and sew'ing machines are obtained there: such goods 
^ apt to be poor in quality and dear, the traders excusing high 
prices on the ground that their purchasers often run up big debts. 

Canoes 

All who have visited the Solomons — ^from Mendana to present- 
day traveUers^ — have been impressed by the bcautj' and skilful con¬ 
struction of the local canoes. The distinaive Solomons type, of 
which there are several local variants, is a single-hulled vessel, 
plank-built and with ribs to w hich the planks are lashed by cleats 
(Plate 107), It is of comparatively light weight and is crescentic in 
general outline with high bow and stern (Plate rob). In appearance 
and^ in rnethod of construction it has some resemblance to the 
Viking ships of Scandinavia, and contrasts markedly with the dug- 
outs of the rest of the Pacific- The Solomons canoes were formerlv 
made with stone and shel I tools j, but for the last, sixty vears, at least, 
imported steel atkes ha^'t been employed. The seams are carefuUv 
caulked with a preparation from the wild "putty nut* {Farinarium 
and in many areas the outside of the hull is painted vvith 
designs in black, white and red or inlaid with pearl shell and clam 
shell on a black ground {Plate 105). Frigate birds and dolphins are 
favourite motives. The finest examples of ornament come from the 
Cristobal-Ubwa area and the New Georgia group. Canoes vary 
in si^ from the "toy’ canoes for children to the large cmfc formerly 
used for head-hunting expeditions. These latter, capable of carrying 
35 men, were as much as 50-60 ft. long with a beam of 4-5 ft. and 
a depth of 3 ft, amidships, the bow' and stem rising to a height of 
^ or 13 ft. Quite’long voyages were made on these raids, the New 
Georgia canoes even going as far as Malaha. Such croft were 
sheltered from the sun in large canoe houses, which also seiv'ed as ‘ 
men s houses and held the sacred relics of the community—the 
skulls of noted ancestors and those of captured enemies. 

normal type of canoe—the dug-out with single out- 
■^gg^r (Plate loS) and with or without washst rakes—exists in several 
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areas along with the plank-built types. In the Poly^ 
nesion islaiidE» tlic former are the only tv'pes in use. 
Xissan has a form with double outrigger^ Of recent 
years there has been a decline in the quantity and 
quality of canoe output. European-type boats^ often 
bought with the proceeds of copra manufacturej earn' 
more in proportion to their size and are easier to 
handle. 

Other Naiike Muniif&etuT^es 

In pre-European, days the craftvvork of the Solomon 
islanders reached a very high technical and artistic 
level in many branches. The shell inlay of the kind 
used on the canoes is also employed on other objects 
(Fig. 207) carved from soft wood and painted black;, 
among the finest of these are the bowls frequently 
carved in the shape of a bird and used for food at 
feasts (Plate no). Similar inlay was applied to the 
fronts of ceremonial shields (Plate 109) and to figures. 
representing animal or half-human figures prominent 
in the local religion. The mylhicai figure- of Karei- 
majiit (half man, half shark), the frigate bird and 
the dolphin constantly recur. The little wooden 
tutelary figures on the bows of canoes in the 
western Solomons are frequently fine works of art 
(Fig. zoS). Clubs were carved from very' hard wood 
which takes a high polish; chose intended for cere¬ 
monial were often highly omamenited. Pottery of 
simple types is made in a few localities in Buka and 
Bougainville. Among tile highest achievements are 
the fretted discs of turtle shell mounted on larger 
discs of clam shell attached as a head ornament 
by a plaited band. With great delicacy' of treatment 
the turtle shell is cut into intricate radiating and 
concentric patterns. 

Fig. 207- from the Bouthem Solomons 

The ftofll is mlde of wood and inlsid with f»uti-shelL The tap is 
carved to Fcpreseni a bird. The battam is welghicd with a small 
smne. .A dozen SUCh hn^ts are nttachod to a line proi'ided with 
baited gorg«3 for arching ByEn^-fiah. Letl^h. z fL sHn. Drawn 
form the original in the Aluscum of ArChmoEogt' antj Ethnolog)', 
Camblid^- 
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Wurfarf 

Little definite is known of warfare in the Solomons before European 
contact^ but it appears that hostilitjes were of three main types— 
minor inier-clan skirmishes, tradJiional feuds between iiTlbges or 
districts^ and promiscuous raiding b\' one group against all and 
sundry. In the last categor}' w'as the head*hunting raid. The expedi¬ 
tion was frequently disguised as a friendly visit to a neighbouring 
village during the course of which the ^ visitors^ ^vould fall upon their 
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ThU Agur«-tiead, n;prtrtii 4 Miiing a local deity, is c^'cd in soft wood &nd pdinied 
black. B;uids of pcad-shcll inlay emss the facE. The local Cu£lam of piercing and 
distending the car^lobq is cl'E^rly shown. Thr tenon far aRHchment to the canoe 
projects behind di« etr. Bfiscd on E. FaJ^vkini, Rfisfti ia dftt ArUisehtti Saiomar.en, 
pUte Si (Fraiunfcid and Leipzig, 1931)1. 

unsuspecting hosts. The iicquisition of beads was a sign of prowess 
of the victor and his group; often it was a necessary' stage in the 
initiation of a youth into manhood. Further, the nmna (supernatural 
power) possessed by the victim passed to the viclor. Some victims 
w'ere kept alive as slaves to be killed when ceremonial demanded it, 
as in the launching of a new canoe. Cannibaiism was an adjunct of 
warfare in some areas, particularly among the bush folk of IVIalaita, 
San Cristobal and Guadalcanal. The acquisition of rather t han 
any craving for human flesh, was the motive. 
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I'ht weapons formerly used were mainly clubs, spears and bows 
and arrows. Casualties %vere then seldom excessive^ but the introduc¬ 
tion of muskets and Snider rifles led to a great increase in \"fetitns. 

Except perhaps in the interior of Bougainville, native warfare of 
any type is now' unknown. 

Riligton 

The essential feature of the andent religion of the Solomon 
islanders is the cult of ancestors. Every where the spirits of the dead 
are held to be in close touch with the living and able to assist them 
in return for elaborate sacrifices and ceremoniaL These rites demand 
the sendees of a specialist in the technique of approach to the spirits. 
In some cases the local chief or leader officiates, but generally 
hereditary' priests perform them. The sacrifices of pigs and other 
food are aE^companied by feasts and music and dancing. As noted 
above, such feasts are not only ceremonies with a sirictly religious 
function: they are also, in many areas, stages in the stmgglc for 
political power Not only is the help of the ancestors thus actively 
sought, but failure to perform the due rites and lapses from the 
moral code on the part of their descendants are held to incur their 
active displeasure. Hence almost every act is hedged about with 
taboos. 

A further belief which is widely held is that the disembodied 
spirits of ancestors often dwell for a time in various living creatures, 
particularly sharks and crocodiles. As a result, clans are often totemic 
in character, in that each believes a particular species of animal to be- 
linked with its ancestor. Clans possessing the same name and totem 
are found in scv'cral of the main islands. Some, such as a snake 
spuit worshipped widely in San Cristobal, are held to be supreme 
beings, or creator gods. 

N^ow that missions have been active in the Solomons for seventy 
years, at least per cent, of the natives have become nominally 
Christian. But many, heathen still exist in the interior of Malaita and 
Bougainville and some in Guadalcanal and San Cristobal. Ysabel 
and ChoiseuI are under full mission influence. Churches and schools 
have been bailn The old religion has been thoroughly discredited by 
the new ; the ancestors have been stripped of their power to intervene 
and other spirits represented as devils. But the concept of mana or 
spiritual power has been incotporaled in the new religion as the 
pow er of the Holy Spirit. A lively belief in the retributive side of 
Christian teaching has replaced the ancient taboos. 
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Plate tio. \Voo4eri fcMKi bowl. Solotnon islatidp 

This bowl sbupod in the form ofn bird with a dolphin fltiQ bc^ Is cm ed out ^ ii soft 
wood and blackened to provide a dark settinK for rhe pejirl-shell inlay. Leniflh^ 37 in. 










. Plate III. Tulagi: waterfront 

1 his IS the square wharf shown as No. 4 on Fig, 213. 



Plate 112. Tulogi: Chinatown 
This part of Tulagi consists of a scattered grouo of wofwt.» 

by Chinese N^erous small jetties line^e^horc.^Si^Jl*’*:“,"‘* largely 
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Alodem Changes 

Some of the modern changes in the life of the Solomon islanders 
have already been indicated* they alfect all aspects of their lives. 
Economic power has passed from the hands of the middle-aged and 
therefore wealthiest men to the young men returned from the plan¬ 
tations with their pa}’' in cash and trade goads. The necessity for 
young men to follow' the wishes of their elders in the matter of 
mamage, w'hen the necessary' bride-price could only be obtained 
with their support^ has now disappeared. With this loss of economic 
pow'er has gone a weakening of political and'social control by the 
elders. Where Christianity nourishes the old taboos regulating 
conduct have gone; and, however binding in theory^ the Christian 
moral code allows considerable evasion in practice. 

The assumption by the British government of all Judicial powers 
has meant the emluation of criminal behaviour according to a 
different scale. Frequently offenders who in the old days would 
have been summarily executed are given light sentences by the 
administration, Thus^ in Malaita, adulterers, who were formerly 
put to death, now merely serv'e a term of imprisonment j the result 
has been greater laxity in sexual standards. In the Reef islands, on 
the other hand, ivhere compensation for adultery' is paid in sheU 
strings, a term in prison is felt to be a hardship. 

As eisew'here, diet has suffered from contact with Europeans, The 
small quantities of cash circulating in native communities are often 
spent On imported foods—rice, canned meat and fish — to the neglect 
of more nutritious local foods. Other trade goods have had a dele- 
terious effect on local craftwork. The falling-off in canoe itianufactu re ■ 
has already been noted. The destruction of the old religion has 
ended the car\'ing of cult objects, though the missionaries are attempt¬ 
ing to revive the old standards of can’ing and shell inlay in the con¬ 
struction of church fittings and ornaments, some of which are 
examples of most intricate workmanship. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The administrative structure of the British Solomon Islands Pro¬ 
tectorate {which includes all but the northernmost islands of the 
group) and that of the Kieta District of the Territory of New Guinea 
{embracing Bougainville and islands northward) in many ways 
resemble one another. Both form parts of larger units. Executive 
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authority in respect of the protectorate is vested in the High Com¬ 
missioner for the Western Pacific (p. 171) at Suva, Fiji; and in 
respect of the Kieta District in the Administrator of the Mandated 
Territon' of New Guinea (voL at Rabaul, New Rrlt ain . Both 
administrations are in an early stage of development. The main¬ 
tenance of law and order is still their most important function, and 
social seriiuces are little developed. The protectorate, however, owing 
to its larger extent, the greater difficultj- of the High Commissioner 
in ttiaintaiiiing contact with the islands, and the longer period during 
w'hich British administration has been in existence, has increasingly 
developed a character of its own and attained a growing measure of 
autonomy. Though in some ways its government retains the charac¬ 
teristics of a distnct administration'—-as these exist in British Crown 
Colonies or in the neighbouring Territtuy’ of New^ Guinea—yet in 
others it has greater similarity to the central government of a separate 
colony. 

The administration of the protectorate is therefore explained in 
detail in the following pages, while that of the Kieta District is only 
briefly noted. The latter is covered more fully in the general account 
of administration in the Territoiy of New Guinea in vol, IV of this 
Handbook. 

British Solomon Islands Photector,4te 
Central Administration 

The High Commissioner is represented in the group by a Resident 
Commissioner, with headquarters at Tulagi. There is neither an 
Executive nor a Legislative Council, but since 19ai there has been 
an Advisory Council. In recent years this has been composed of 
three senior ofliciais and four non-officials, the latter representing 
missionary and commercial interests in the islands. Under the 
Resident Commissioner the principal administrative officers are the 
Secretary' to the Government, the Chief Magistrate and Legal 
Adviser, and the Treasurer, The departmental structure is extremely 
simple, and the number of responsible officers at Tulagi i$ quite 
small. ^ 

District Administration (Fig. aoq) 

For purposes of general administration the protectorate Is divided 
into eight districts, each of which is in charge of a European District 
Officer, Communication, even within districts which are confined to 
one island, is still largely by sea. The government attempts to provide 
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each District Officer with a motor-launch, and, in. practice, all but 
one Or tivo are usually so supplied. By this means nearly all coastal 
areas any considerable population are visited about twice 

during the course of a year. The islands of Ontong Java, Sikaiana, 
Rennell and Bellona are excluded from this district organization 
otving to their isolation and to the wide cultural differences between 
their-PoUmesian inhabitants and the people of the major islands to 
which they are nearest. They are governed from TuUgi and, when 
possible, visited about twdee a year. 

The districts are in turn divided into sub-districts {or * headman 
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areas’), varying in number from about 30 {in the populous District 
of Malaita) to 4 or 5 (in Y$abd and N'ggela), Each sub-district is 
placed under a native headman appointed by the District Officer. 
These appoiiuments are made after consultation with the people. 
In areas where there is a w'ell^eveloped sy^stem of chieftainship men 
of hereditary rank are .usually appointed, but other factors affecting 
prestige — such as wealth, education or personality—are also taken 
into account. Men who have gained some acquaintance with European 
administrative methods by service In the constabulary are usually’ 
appointed. I'hey are made responsible for the cleanliness of the 
villages and the maintenance of roads and tracks, and, in the more 
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□d^ced areas, they colJect native ta^es. They are, paid smaU 
aalanes, generally ranging from about ^3 to ^iz a year according to 
the extent of their responsibilities. 

At the lowest administrative level are the village chiefs or headmen, 
ey ^e recognized, and not ‘appointed’, by the government,, 
bemg the defaciQ leaders (usually as heads of feniily groups) of the 
viUage communities. They take charge of the work which the head¬ 
man of the sub-district directs to be done and. during the visits of 

governmental officials, are treated as authorized spokesmen for their 
Villages. 


Laze, Justice md Police 

British Solomon Islands Protectorate consists of 
the common law, rules of equitj' and statutes of general application 
m force m England, supplemented bv a bodv of local law. Under the 
Pacihc Order m Council of 1893 the High Commissioner w-as given 
power to issue regulations—now known as King's Regulations— 
on a wide range of subjects. These include the recruiting and employ¬ 
ment of native labour, the sale of firearms and intoxicants, and the 
raising of revenue. The Advisorj’ Council and the system of native 
administration in the protectorate were similarly Inaugurated under 
King‘s Regulations. In addition, native custom on matters such as 
land tenure, succession, marriage and divorce, has often been 
recog^ed by the administration where natives are concerned, 
though in the earlier years of government little attempt was made 
to study this body of custom systematically. 

Cml and criminal jurisdiction within the protectoraie are vested 
m the High Commissioner's Court, which has powers similar to 
those of the superior Courts of England, The full Jurisdiction is 
exemisable, however, only when the coun is presided over by a 
Judicial Comnussioner for the Western Pacific—an office held ex 
by the Chief Justice of Fiji and any other judges of the Fiji 
Supreme Court, and, through appointment of the High Commis¬ 
sioner. by the Chief Magistrate and Legal .Adviser of the protec- 

by a Deputy" Commissioner-^an office 
held by aU Distnct Officer^-the powers of the court are subject to 

I'® Supreme Court 
of F.j. (which dso possesses, though it seldom exercises, an original 
jurisdiction). There is no formal provision for appeal in criminal 
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Recently native Goiins have been inaugurated to deaJ with minor 
offences where only natives are concerned. Thej' operate v^ithin the 
boundaries of the native admLnistratiqn sub-districts. Each court is 
Composed of the native headman and a panel of elders—numbering 
probably from twenty to thirtyj of whom only a few' may sit on any 
single occasion. 

Police duties are performed by an armed native constabubry, 
which aka serves as a defence force. It is officered by a Superintendent 
and a Sub-Inspector, both Europeans j and there are two native non- . 
commissioned officers and 112 constables. Detachments are stationed 
in all district headquarters. There is a central prison at Tulagi and 
there are small prisons at the various district headquarters. 

Land Policy 

The protection of native rights to land ha!<^ from the beginning 
been one of the primary aims of the adimrustration. In earlier times 
Europeans acquired the freehold of large vaguely defined areas in 
the islands. In 1913, however, a survey department was established, 
and in the following year a standardized sj'stem of leases was intro¬ 
duced, Native ownership of all land not alienated before the intro¬ 
duction of the regulations has been recognized. Leases can be 
obtained by Europeans only with official sanction, \Mtere culti'v'ation 
is intended they are usually for 99 years, w'ith the possibility of 
renevral at the end of that period. 

Labour Policy 

The years from 1896 to 1910 — when the protectorate administra¬ 
tion was being established—^saw the cessation of the labour flow' to 
overseas territories and the beginning of a large-scale demand for 
labour on local plantations. For some years recruiting was carried 
oyi without much change, though the existence of a government in 
the islands prevented many of the most undesirable practices. In 
1921, how'ever, a comprehensive labour code was introduced. Subject 
to a number of amendments, this still operates. 

Ihc recruiter is required to take out a licence. He is forbidden to 
give ^beach pay^—i.e., the payment of Compensation to the relatives 
of a recruit or to engage in trade at the same time as he is recruiting. 
Employers are required to pay ^10 to the recruiter and the same 
amount to the government for each labourer taken on. Ulie’standard 
term of indenture is fixed at tivo years, with provision for extension 
for further periods of one year; w'ages, hours of work and standards 
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of housing and rations are similarly laid dowu (p. 660). Womcrn may 
only be employed on a day-to-day basis and within 10 miles of their 
horns, except as domestic servants under contract to a European 
woman. 

As in many other parts of the Pacific, natives are loath to work for 
wages if they can obtain a satisfactory^ income from the cultivation 
of their own lands. It is thus from the poorer and most thickly 
populated islands, especially Malaha and Guadalcanal, that the 
majority of recruits are obtained. 

Fmame 

The revenue of the protectorate has always been very small. It 
rose between 1921-2 and 1928^ from ^£5 6,43 3 to jC 79 , 935 1 but in the 
following years it again greatly diminished,, reaching its lowest point 
of £52,927 in 1934-5, After that the increase in copra prices caused 
it to rise again to £82,809 ^937-8, Between a third and a half of 

the total is usually obtained from import duties. The next most 
important sources are export duties and native tax. The latter is 
levied'on males betw'een the apparent ages of 16 and So and varies 
from island to island according to ability to pay. In 1933 it was fixed 
at £i a h^d for Nggela, Savo, Ysabel, the Russell islands, Gizo and 
the Short lands; at los. for Guadalcanal; and at 5s* for Malaita. 
District Officers are allowed to exempt individuals or whole com¬ 
munities from payment where undue hardship w'ould be caused. 

Since the growth of revenue has been so slow and the prospect of 
any large future increase quite uncertain, it has not been considered 
wise to borrow. Expenditure has normally been kept slightly below 
revenue. In these circumstances it has been impossible to embark 
upon any extensive programme of public w^orks or to develop social 
services beyond the barest minimum. In recent years, how^ever^ the 
situation has been slightly improved by small grants from the 
Colonial Development Fund. In 1937-8 the largest heads of expendi¬ 
ture were: public works, £11,927; medical services, £10,350; and 
legal and district administration, £8,784. 


Kieta District (Mandateo Territory of Xew Guinea) 

The northern Solomon, islands form one of the seven districts into 
which the Territory^ of Xetv Guinea is di^dded. The headquarters of 
the district are at Kieta, from w^hich place it takes its name. The chief 
administrative official in the Kim District is the District Officer- 
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He is immediately subordinate to the Director of the Department of 
District Services and Native Affairs at Rabaul. The latter, in turn, 
is subordinate to the Administrator, who is appointed by the 
Australian Commonwealth Government. From Australia reports are 
made annually on the work of the administration to the IVIandates 
Commission of the League of Nations. 

As in the protectorate, the duties of the district administrative 
staff are extremely wide. They include: (i) visiting all villages under 
government control at least once a year for tax collection and census 
purposes; (ii) peaceful |>enetration of the large areas in the interior 
and on the w'est of Bougainville which are still only ‘under partial 
government influence*; (iii) supervision of the recruiting and em¬ 
ployment of native labour; and (iv) judicial duties. To assist him 
the District Officer has an Assistant District Officer (stationed on 
Sohana island, in Buka passage), several Patrol Officers and one or 
more Cadets. Police work is carried out by native constabulary. 
Native authorities of several grades—ranging from ‘paramount 
chiefs’ of native ^stricts to various village officials—are appointed 
by the government. 

The lowest judicial tribunals are the Courts for Native Affairs, 
held by the District Officer, the .Assistant District Officer or a Patrol 
Officer in the villages or at a government station. Above them is the 
District Court, which is presided over by the District Oflicer or the 
Assistant District Officer. The highest Court in the territory is the 
Supreme Court at Rabaul. 

SOCIAL SERVICES 
Medical Services 

Ow'ing to deficiencies of diet, the abandonment of old-established 
ways of life and the introduction by Europeans of new' diseases, the 
health of the Solomon islanders is poor. A survey carried out in the 
main islands of the protectorate in 1938 showed that from 60 to 90 
per cent, of the people in different areas suffered from malaria and 
from 40 to 70 per cent, from yawa. The incidence of skin diseases 
and of dysentery is also extremely high. Epidemics of measles and 
influenza have at times caused large numbers of deaths. On the basis 
of the 1938 surv'ey, it was estimated that there were about 1,000 
persons suffering from leprosy in the protectorate islands; the 
disease is also found in Bougainville. 'Fhe incidence is highest in 
Malaita, where it is believed there are about 600 lepers. -A v’ery high 
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proportion of these are among the 'bush' people^ living inland and 
until recently having only occasional contacts with the people of the 
coasts. It is therefore believed that the disease has been long estab¬ 
lished in the islands. 

Disease has been the major factor in depopulation (p. 630)* But 
the cost of providing completely adequate medical services in an 
area such as the Solomons is far beyond the means of the local 
authorities. The protectcuate haSj for example, not been able to afford 
to send lepers to the leper hospital at Makongai, in Fiji (p. 188); and 
in both administrative divisions of the Solomons lepers have com¬ 
monly had to be treated in the hospitals in dangerous proximity to 
other patients. 

Before the Japanese invasion the protectorate government main¬ 
tained a hospital for Europeans* Asiatics and natives at Tulagi* under 
the Control of the Senior Medical Officer* and a smaller hospital at 
Auki, At several other government stations there were hospitals for 
natives only, under native medical practitioners. A second European 
medical officer* also with headquarters at Tulagi, spent much of his 
time sdsiting the village communities throughout the protectorate, 
for which purpose he was provided with his oi^m vessel. Native 
medical officers also travelled widely, often accompanying District 
Officers on their patrols and sometimes remaining in remote districts 
until another patrol provided them with the oppo'rtunit}" for moving 
on. In the Kieta District* the New Guinea administration maintained 
a hospital at Kieta under a European medical officer, and another 
at Buka passage under a medical assistant. In the more populous 
parts of Buka and Bougainville, and in several of the atolls, trained 
native medical orderlies were stationed; and in most villages there 
were ‘medical ttiihiV (men 'vho had received some training in first 
aid and went charged with certain simple duties in regard to public 
health and sanitation). In both the protectorate and the mandated 
territory' campaigns have been carried out in recent years against 
hookworm and yaws with the assistance of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

In addition to the governments* missions and several commercial 
firms undertook medical work, 'fhe Melanesian Mission maintained 
a hospital at Fauabu, on Malaita* under the charge of a European 
medical practitioner, and another on Ugi; the Methodist mission 
had a hospital at Bilua* on Vella Lavella, under a European doctor, 
and another at MHambatana, on ChoiseuI; the Seventh Day Adventist 
mission had a hospital on Kolombangara; and there were three 
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hd^pit^ls controlled by the Romati Catholic rnission. Several of these 
received ofiiCLal subsidies. 

Education 

In both the protectorate and the mandated islands education h 
entirely in the hands of the missions. Village schools e^tist in great 
number, but the standard is generally rather low. The teachers^ 
who have usually received only a minimum training, combine iheir 
work in the schools wdth the normal agricultural and other activities 
of the rillage. The medium of instruction is generally the vernacular 
or, in IMcLanesian Mission schools, the Banks islands language Mota, 
Books available in the vernacular languages are fei,v—usually only a 
portion of the Bible and one or more religious manuals. The teaching 
of English to older children has become more common in recent 
years; but its advance must remain rather slow owing to the lack of 
competent teachers. On the practical side the work of the village 
schools has often reached a higher standard. Much emphasis has 
been placed on the teaching of simple crafts and improved methods 
of gardening. 

Several missions have founded boarding schools in order to bring 
their pupils under more effective control. The highest schools in 
the islands are the teacher training colleges of the various missions,, 
which are also boarding schools and have a proportion of Enropean 
leachers. In the protectorate, the administration has begun to take 
a more active interest in education—primarily to increase the 
trained men who can be appointed to responsible posts, such 
as chose of sub-distnet headmen—but so far only preliminary' 
action has been taken. From the protectorate a number of men 
have been sent to the Central Medical School at Sm^, Fiji (p. i88), 
for traming as native medical practittoners.^ 


Missions 

Between two-thirds and three-quarters of the people of the Solomons 
are professing Christians. Before the Japanese invasion five mis¬ 
sionary bodies were working in the group. (Details below* all 
refer to the period prior to 1941.) The mission with the 
largest number of adherents was that of the Roman Catholic order 
of Marists, which w'as organiaed in two divisions. The \lcariate 
Apostolic of the Northern Solomons, wdth headquarters at Kieta, 
covered all the mandated islands and the northern part of the prt>^ 
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lectoratc—as far south as Choiseul and Vclk LaveUa. The Vjcariale 
Apostolic of the Southern Solomons included the remainder of the 
group and had its headquarters at Msale, in Guadalcanal. The two 
divisions together supported about 36 stations w ith European staff 
and between 600 and 700 churches and chapels^ the majorin- under 
the charge of native teacherSv They had 40,000 adherents, of whom 
approximately 70 per cent, w'ere in the mandated islands. 

The next largest missionary body is the Melanesian Mission of 
the Church of England, which confines its activities in the Solomons 
to the islands of the protectorate. Ever since the foundation of the 
mission over ninet)' years ago (p, 624) it has been one of the primary 
agents in the spreading of European ideas in the islands. Its bead, 
the Bishop of Melanesia, is a secular, as well as an ecclesiastical, 
figure of importance in the protectorate; its hospitals have long 
formed an essential part of the islands’ medical services; its printing 
press-^at one time on Xorfolt. island (p. 4®®) since iqzo at 
Ilautambu, on Guadalcanal—has been the principal source of books 
in the vernacular languages; and its successive mission ships—each 
bearing the name Southern Cross —have been the most frequent 
callers on the coasts of scores of islands. The mission's headquarters 
w-ere for many years at Sioia, on the east coast of Xggela, but recently 
a move was made to Taroaniara (Fig, 221), on the opposite side of 
the island. The mission maintained^ from ten to twelve stations with 
European staff, some stations witli native priests, and about 400 
churches. It had 29,000 adherents. 

Like the Marist mission, that of the Methodist Missionary Society 
of New' Zealand spreads over both administrative divisions of the 
group; but its activities are restricted to the western islands. Local 
headquarters are at Kokenggolo, on the Itoviana lagoon, in New 
Georgia, It had other European stations on Vella Lavella and 
Choiseul, at Kieta, and on small islands off the coast of Bougainville, 
[t possessed about 330 churches and i6,aoo adherents. 

The fourth missionary body, in point of size, was the South Seas 
Evangelical Mission, with from 250 to 300 churches and 13,000 
adherents. This is an undenominational body, supported mainly by 
Baptists and with headquarters in Australia. It was originally 
formed in response to a demand from men w ho had been converted 
to Christianity while w'orking on plantations in Queensland; and its 
principal field of work is still the island of Malaita, from which the 
greatest number of plantation labourers was recruited. Its local head¬ 
quarters are at One Pusu, on the w'est coast of Malaita. 
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The Seventh Day Adventists aEso maintained a mission in the 
Solomons^ Their principal station was at Batuna^ on the Marovo 
lagoon, in Xew Georgia, where special stress was laid on the teaching 
of various tradra—such as caxpentrj', boat-budding, and simple 
engineering — to its native teachers and adherents. Most of the work 
of the mission was carried out in the western Solomons' there were 
several European stations in the New^ Georgia group, one in Choiseul, 
and one in Bougainville. But some work was also done in Maiaita. 
The total number of adherents w'as about 4,QOCf* 

ECONOMICS 

The economic resources of the Solomoiis have been only slightly 
developed and are still very imperfectly knovvn* The islands first 
became of economic importance as a source of labour for the plan¬ 
tations of Quecoslarid and Fiji, As a field for tropical agriculture, 
they did not attract attention until the beginning of the present 
century, when Indivlduat setders and large firms ^gan to take up 
land for coconut plantations. To avoid too great dependence on a 
single crop, subsidiary crops were tried, but the quantities grovvTi 
were never large and for the last thirty years have been negligible. 
The native population Kve mainly by subsistence agriculture and 
fishing. Nevertheless, they produce small quantities of copra and the 
bulk of the minor exports—ivory nuts, trochus shell and green snaU 
shell. Timber production by a European firm on Vanikoro has 
developed since 19^5. 

Mineral Resolteces 

Since the main islands of the group are of volcanic origin, their 
igneous rocks are likely to contain minerals of economic v^alue. Gold 
is known to occur on Bougainville, New"' Georgia, V^angunu and 
Guadalcanal. Tin has been reported in south Bougainville. But 
inadequacies of survey and the difficulties of prospeedng have 
meant that only gold has been exploited, so far still in small 
quantity. 

By 1935*^ ^ small goldfield had been developed at Kupei, inland 
from Kieta in Bougainville {Fig. 315). In that year 136 oz. were 
produced. In the follon'ing year a crushing plant was installed and 
production rose to yao oz. Since then, owing to diffi culties with 
machineiy' and shortage of labour, production has fallen off, the 
^ 939 " 4 ^J figure being £97 oz. On Guadalcanal a mining area has been 
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proclaimed on the upper reaches of the Sorvohio and Tsarivonga 
rivers. In 1937 the Guadalcanal Sluicing and Dredging Company, 
Ltd., with a capital of ^^200,000, began work. In 1940 several 
hundred ounc^ of alluvial gold were produced; in 1941 the figure 
rose to nearly a thousand ounces. 

The presence of commercially paying phosphate deposits has been 
suspected on Rennell, but a sur\'ey carried out in 1927 showed that 
their quality was poor. 

Copra .Agriculture 

The production of copra has been the most important industry of 
the Solomon blands for over fifty years. At first nearly all was the 
produce of native groves; but about 1900, Europeans began to take 
up land for the establishment of plantations. Within a rcbtively few 
years plantation-produced copra assumed a predominant importance. 
Exports rose steadily till about 1928 (Fig. 210). From that time on 
the annual export remained at about 20,000 tons until 1940. Incrca^ 
in output have been checked mainly by the low prices prevailing 
during trade depression. The small export in 1940 was due partly 
to this factor and partly to shortage of shipping. In that year, despite 
the London price of ^^13 los. per ton, planters were rccening only 
about £3 per ton on the beaches. Production costs were then esti¬ 
mated to average per ton. Estimates of the labour force needed 
vary from one man for every 10 acres to one man for every 20 acres. 

Insect pests have in recent years presented a very serious menace 
to the industry, especially by causing the young nuts to fall before 
reaching maturity. It has recently been established that nut-fall is 
due to the activities of a bug, Amblypelta cocophaga. Other damage 
to the young nuts is caused by the coconut spathe moth {Tirathaba 
rufivena), and the beetle Brontispa froggati damages the unopened 
leaves of the palm. Amblypelta appears always to have been present 
in the jungle on some islands but to have transferred its attention 
in recent years to coconut palms. .Attempts have been made at 
biological control of the pest, but so far without any success. The 
chief areas so far affected by premature nut-fall are Guadalcanal, 
Malaita and Nggela. Ever)' effort is made to prevent it spreading to 
hitherto'Unaffected areas. The seriousness of the menace can be seen 
by contrasting the average yield of 15 cwt. of copra per acre in the 
unaffected Russell islands w'ith that of 2 cwt. per acre in the affected 
islands. 

Not'all the copra expon of the Solomons is the produce of Euro- 
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pcan plantations. Nativ^ have to some extent met their needs for 
cash by preparing small f^uantities from their own coconut groves 
for sale to European and Chinese dealers. Native copra is smoke- 
dried and of very poor quality* The government has recently 
attempted to improve the standard by encouraging the building of 
an improved type of copra kiln. Native production tends to be 
influenced more than that of the lar^ pbntadons by fluctuations in 
prices. The large Arms have sufficient capital to tide them over 
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Basdd on British Istmids Protectorate^ Blue Book for 1910-40 (Suva, 

1911-41). 

such a slump period. To natives, however^ copra production is only 
one of several ways of obtaining cash, and when pric<^ are veiy^ low’ 
they rum their attention to other sources of income. Thus in 1932 
they produced about 3,000 tons^ while a year later when prices had 
fallen by half they produced only 30Q tons. 

Minor Crops 

The large copra producers made several attempts early in the 
present centuiy^ to introduce secondary crops to the Solomons, 

a H {PKific iti> ^ 
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partly on specially devorcd to tbem and parEJv* as inter-crops 
on Coconut plantations^ Small areas of Pata rubber were planted on 
G^dalcanal^ YsabeK Rendbva and A'dia Lavelb^ but with the low 
prices ruling since about 1925 tapping has been neglected* About 
iia tons of rubber per annum has been estimated as the largest 
quantity obtainabLe without over-tapping the trees. 

Bananas were ej^ported to Sydney in the first decade of the 
eenturj'^ and commanded high prices, but this export has since been 
killed by competition with Fiji fruit and still more by the Australian 
protective tariff. The Mabsla Company has tried inter-cropping 
cocoa on its coconut plantations. West African oil palms ha%'^e been 
^own experimentally by Lever's Pacific Plantations in the Russell 
islands j but to become a paying crop large quantities would have to 
be grown and a mill for extracting the oil set up'locally. Kapok and 
the tung oil plant {Aieuntes Fordiij have recendy been planted in a 
small way; the results have not been successful. Ground nuts, 
grown experimentally by Le%‘er's, have been a success but the export 
is hampered by the high Australian tariff. 

fvory' nuts are an export of some importance in the protectorate. 
I" ^ 93 ®- 534 valued at ^£3^602, were exported. The nuts are the 
fruit of a species of gago palm {Metroxyimi sohrnomme) which grow^ 
wild and are collected by natives for sale to local dealers. They con¬ 
tain a hard albuminous substance resembling ivory and. are used in 
the manufacture of buttons and similar small objects. Recently an 
attempt has been made to plant swamp land with the palm. 

Animal Husbandry 

Animal husbandry is but slighdy developed in the Solomons, 
Considerable numbers of catde are kept on the coconut plantations, 
partly for food but maiidy to keep down the grass and w'eeds. 
Smaller numbers of goats and pigs are also kept for meat. Horses 
and mules are used for draft and pack purposes. The numbers of 
head kept by Europeans in die protectorate in 1939 were as follows: 

Cattle rtjOij 

Goats 5+4 

P>ES 480 

Horses 

Mules 2^- 

Basid on Britiik Safemort itiands ProtecU^Tait Blu^ Book /*r 1539. p. iQ£(Sui^, 

The miives everywhere keep pigs as a source of meat for ceremonial 

feasts. 
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Forestry 

The rain forest of the main islands contains many species of tree? 
which elsewhere in the Pacific arc exploited commercially. But un¬ 
interrupted areas of virgin forest are not common; the shifting cul¬ 
tivation of the natives has replaced much of this by secondary 
growth. Lack of communications and the absence of pure stands of 
individual species have prevented the development of forestry. 
The one exception is*a species of pine allied to the kauri of New 
Zealand which grows abundantly on Vanikoro in the Santa Cruz 
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y ^ British Solom^ Islands ProUctorate (and edition, 
bm-a, 1923). (2) Brttuh Solomw Islands Protectorate Blue Book for loai-ao 
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group; one estimate places the quantity at over a hundred million 
wperficial feet. A mill was erected by the Vanikoro Kauri Timber 
Company, Pty., Ltd., in 1925, and the annual production by 1940 
had reached the figure of 2,021,745 superficial ft. The neighbouring 

island of Tcvai, al^ rich in kauri, has been declared a government 
reser>’e. 


Fisheries 

^though the seas of the group abound in many kinds of edible 
fish, there is hardly any organized fisheiy beyond that carried on 
by the coastal nativ^. Marine products entering into overseas 
commerce include trochus and green snail shells, for which the 
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natives dive on the reefs; they arc used in the peari-buttun industr}’. 
Fig. 211 gives the quantity and value of trochus exports for the peri<^ 
* 9 * 7 ‘ 4 ®- green snail export is much smaller, being valued in 
1938 at only 1,800 compart with jC* 4»945 ^or trochus. Japanese 
have fished the reefs for beche~de~mer^ some of them legitimately, 
under contract to a local trading firm, others as poachers. 

L.\bolti 

The administrative and technical posts on plantations tend to be 
filled by .Australians, owing to the close commercial contacts between 
the Solomons and -Australia. A few Chinese are employed as 
mechames and tradesmen by the administration and on plantations. 
The bulk of the unskilled labour force is recruited from the native 
population. In the protectorate in 1938, 5,303 natives were working 
on plantations, 323 were in domestic service, and 270 were employed 
by the government. Native labourers are indentured for periods up 
to two years, but contracts are frequently renewed for further periods. 
Plantation labour in the mandated islands is drawn from a much 
wider area, including the Bismarck archipelago and New Guinea; 
a total of 2,897 men were employed in 1939. 

Wages are paid partly in cash and partly in kind. In recent years 
they have been fixed*at los. a month for youths employed on light 
work and at 20s. for men. In 1934 these wages were temporarily 
reduced by half owing to the very |ow co'pra prices then prevailing. 
In 1938 wage rates for Chinese averaged £10 to £i\ per month, 
and those for Europeans in agriculture £2$ per month. Natives and 
Chinese work on an average a 50-hour week. 

Trade 

Overseas trade in the Solomons presents a relatively simple picture. 
Since copra is the only export of consequence, the general prosperity 
of the country is dependent on conditions in the world copra market. 
The small number of Europeans in the islands restricts the demand 
for the more costly imported goods, and the poverty of the native 
population has precluded the import of all but the cheaper type of 
goods for the native trade. 

Annual e.xports over the period 1919-37 have varied between 
jCi 12,000 (in 1933) and ^^452,000 (in 1926). After copra (Fig. 210) 
the only large item by value is trochus shell (Fig. 211). Third in 
importance is timber, most of which is kauri from Vanikoro In 
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1940-41 the export of timber considerably exceeded that of trochus 
shell and ^^’as valued at almost £12,000. Ivory nuts are generally 
fourth in importance, though the export has tended to decline in 
recent years. In 1929*30, 840 tons, \'alued at over £8,000, were 
exported; six years later the quantity had fallen to 593 tons, valued 
at just over £4,000. Other items—including green snail shell, turtle 
shell and bSche-de-mer —are very small. 

A high proportion of the goods exported are shipped initially to 
Australia (Fig. 212). Some are re-exported thence, so that statistics 
of exports do not give a true picture of final destinations. .According 
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Fig. 21Z. External trade, BritUh Solomon Islands Protectorate 

Based on British Solomon Islands Protectorate Blue Book for 1925 and 1938 (Sma, 
1926, 1939). 

to the official figures, more than half of the copra and the bulk of 
the trochus and green snail shell go to Australia. ITie remaining 
copra is sent to the United Kingdom and other European countries. 

The annual imports over the period 1919-37 have been nearly 
always well below the value of exports. They have \’aried between 
£150,000 (in 1935) and £325,000 (in 1921). .Australia provides the 
bulk (Fig. 212). The plantation economy determines closely the 
nature of these items. Rice is imported from India and Burma; 
copra bags from India; machinery, largely agricultural, from 
Australia, the United Kingdom and the United States; and textiles 
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from the United Kingdom, Much of the preserved meat comes from 
Austmlia and New Zlealand. Petroletiiti products come mostly from 
the Netherlands East Indies and the United States. Tobacco, in 
considerable quantities, comes from the United States and .Australia. 

Internal trade within the group is mostly in the hands of a few 
large concerns, some of which combine plantation-owning with 
shipping and general trading! Btims, Philp (South Sea) Company, 
Ltd,, and W, R* Carpenter and Company, Ltd., are two of the 
largest. Besides warehouses at such centres as Tulagi and Gizo the 
companies maintain stores on many plantations and even in native 
villages where copra is produced on a small scale. Competing with 
these firms are a small number of Chinese traders, centred mainly 
in Tulagi, The local stores act as centres for the sale of 'trade' goods 
to the labourers and local inhabitants and sen^c also as collecting 
points for copra bought from native producers. 

PORTS AND SETTLEMENTS 

There are no well-equipped ports in the Solomons; and the principal 
settlements are all very' small. Buildings, wharves and other facilities 
which existed before the Japanese invasion have since been much 
damaged and, in many cases^ completely destroyed. The ports of 
entry are Tuiagi, Faisi (Shortland harbour) and Peu, in the pro¬ 
tectorate; and Kieta, in the Australian mandated islands. At Faisi, 
Peu and Kieta there were no wharves; but limited wharfage accom¬ 
modation was av^Iable at Tulagi, Makambo and Gavutu, and also 
at Giao (in the New Georgia group) and Yimdina (in the Russell 
islands)* 

Tulagi (Plates m, iia) 

Tulagi, the administrative centre and chief port of the protectorate, 
is situated on an island of the same name on the south-west side of 
Nggela island, Tulagi island is 2| miles long and under i mile wide. 
Tulagi harbour, formed by the water between the island and the 
mainland, is most conveniently considered in conjunction with 
Gavnitu harbour, behind the island of that name, about 3 miles to 
the east. The whole area (Fig. 213) forms a bay about 6 miles across, 
surrounded by steep wooded hills and open to the south save for the 
protection offered by the islands of Tulagi and Gavutu and by 
Southern Cross reef. The shore of the mainland is mostly fronted by 
a fringing reef and mangrove swamps. The bay is divided into three 
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Imr. 213. TulflRi and Gavulu hirbount 

UmcJ on; (i) Admiralty chartK no«. 14141, *658, 2659; (2) othtr oHiciul sources. 
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g^tions by a tongue of reef stretching almost to Gavtitu, and by a 
chain of reefs and shoals endiag in Woodford reef Gavutu harbour^ 
the most easterly section, has ample anchorage area in depths 
varying from 10 to 20 fathoms. The central section is rather exposed. 
The western section, Tulagi harbour, provides ample accommoda¬ 
tion with depths varying from lO to 27 fathoms. In the centre of 
the harbour is the small island of Makambo. 

Before the Japanese invasion Tulagi island contained many 
government buildings, including—besides the Residency and public 
offices and stores—the central hospital and central prison for the 
protectorate. Other establishments included a hotel,- a refrigerating 
plant, the offices and stores of several commercial firms, and a boat- 
buUding yard (capable of building launches up to about 25 tons). 
Houses, shops and stores of the Chinese inhabitants were clustered 
along the shore to the south of the boat-building yard; many had 
w'ooden landing stages. The government had built a small wooden 
wharf 74 ft. long, with a depth alongside of 2i ft., against which 
vessels could lie in most weathers. No water or lighting was laid on; 
and the only lifting apparatus was a small jib-crane. There were 
formerly no vehicular roads, but only paved paths, on the island. 
(Very recently roads have been built,) The population of Tulagi in 
1931 comprised 94 Europeans^ 428 natives and 197 Asiatics; these 
figures are believed to have remained more or less unchanged 
until 1941. 

Makambo island is the local headquarters -of the Bums, Phi Ip 
(South Sea) Company. It possessed a wharf 126 ft, long, with 
minimum depth alongside of 16 ft. There was also a boat-building 
slip. Gavotu island is the headquarters of Lever's Pacific Plantations. 
It possessed a wharf on the east side and a small jett>' for lighters to 
the south of it,, both protected by a breakwater. About mile to the 
north of Gavutu and connected with it by a causeway is Tanambogo 
island, which w^as used as a golf course. 

F.msi (Shortland Haiibour) (Plate 114) 

As an exporting point for copra Faisi is the second port of the pro¬ 
tectorate; but facilities have always remained extremely limited. 
The harbour is off the south-east of Shortland island, to the north 
of Poperang and Alu. In the harbour are the islands of Orlofe. Onua 
and—nearer the shore—Faisi. There was a wharf 150 ft. long with 
iS ft. of water alongside on the south-western side of Falsi island. 
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To the iiVe$t of Fiaisi is a bay fHoged with mangroves with depths of 
up to 9 fathoms, where small craft can anchor. The main anchorage 
is to the east of Faisi and the north of Poperangj it is exposed. There 
is a government station on Shortland island and a Bums, Philp 
store on Faisi. The European population of the area before the 
invasion consisted of about 30 men and some of their families. 

Pel 

Peu^ the smallest port of entry in the protectorate, is on the south 
of Vanikoro island, in the Santa Crux group (Fig. az6). It is the 
exporting point of the Vanikoro Kauri Timber Company (p. 659). 
The government station for the District of Santa Cruz is also 
situated here. The harbour is approached through Bruat passage 
or Fallu passage in the barrier reef. The former is unsuited for 
vessels drawing more dm ti ft,, owing to the presence of detached 
coral heads. The latter is about 3 miles wide, but there are several 
obstructions. The harbour consists of a s mall bay at the mouth of 
^e Laurence river. The coast b fringed with coral reef except in the 
immediate vicinity of the river mouth, where there are short stretches 
of sand on either side. There is a small jetty. Communication k main¬ 
tained with Tulagi by W;T. 

Gizo 

Gizo, though not a port of cntr>^ has been regularly used by ocean^ 
going Vessels for the export of copra. Before the Japanese invasionj 
the government station for the New- Georgia group {Fig. xio), a 
hospital, and a number of stores were situated there. Gizo island is 
extensively planted with coconut palms. 

The harbour is situated in a smaU bay in the northern side of a 
spit of land projecting eastwards from the island and protected by 
Shelter island to the north. The shores of the hay are mostly fringed 
with coral, but there is a sandy beach near the wharf. The harbour 
can be approached from the south, through the reef extending 
eastwards from Gizo, by a passage about t,ooo yd. w 4 de and 10 
fathoms deep, but partly obstructed by shoals. There is another 
(northern) entrance between Gfro and Shelter island; it is about 
400 yd. w 4 de. 

Kieta 

Kto. Oft the of Bougftinvaie (Fig, j.j), , p,,, 

of the I erntory of ^ew Guina. The harbour (Plate 113) Ues between 
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Kieta peninsula and Balav^’an (Pokpok) island. It b enclosed by 
steep hills* and additional protection is given across the northern 
entrance by' a barrier reef about 2 miles to the north-east. There are 
several passages through this reef. There is also a southern entrance 
to the harbour. Anchorage is in from 15 to 35 fathoms. 

The settlement of Kieta is on the western side of the harbour. It 
is -the administrative and commercial centre of the Australian 
mandated Solomons. There is a government hospital and there are 
several mission stations in the vicinity. The population before the 
Japan^e invasion comprised about 100 Europeans and 1,500 
natives. 

COMMUNTCATIONS 

Sen CvPimumcatioTis 

The Solomons are not on any major trans-qiceanic shipping routes. 
A regular serv'ice between Australian and islands ports i$ maintamed 
by Burns, Phi Ip and Company, Ltd., under subsidy from the 
.Australian Commonwealth and British Solomon Islands Protectorate 
governments. ITie company^ vessel leaves Sydney at interv'als of 
5-J weeks. Calls are made at Brisbane and Townsville. Tulagi is 
reached in 11 to iz days. The ship then proceeds through the group 
and continues to Habaul, whence she returns to Tulagi before leaving 
the islands. Until the outbreak of war tn 1939 ships of the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd Line maintained a service with the islands from 
Hong Kong, calling en rmiit at Madang, Salamaua and Rabaul. 
Tramp steamers—especially those of Norwegian registry—visit the 
islands at irregular intervals to load copra. 

Inter-island communications are maintained by small steamers 
and motor vessels owmed by the Burns, Fhilp company, VV. R. 
Carpenter and Company, and Lever’s Pacific Pianiadona. Local 
traders, labour recruiters and planters maintain cutters and schooners 
with au-viliary engines; the Melanesian Albsion has a motor vessel; 
and the government has a number of launches. 

Land Communications 

The tracks which link the main centres of native population are 
suitable only for foot traffic. In the interior of the major islands they - 
are usually very rough; and, with the drift of the population to the 
coasts (p. 631 they are deieriorating or becoming completely 
overgrown* 
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In the northern Solomons some of the more Hnportant imcks were 
converted by the German authorities into rough roads. A road W2& 
made right round the coast of Buka, and a si milar stretch was con¬ 
structed on the east coast of Bougainville, to the southward of Kieta. 
This work has been continued by the Australian administration 
(Fig, 215)+ rough road (Plate 124)?' few bridgi^ over the 
streams, now follow-s the north and east coasts of Bougainville; and 
a complex net^vork exists in the Buin and Siw'ai districts in the south 
of the island. Xear Kieta considerable bridge building has been 
undertaken, the largest structure being about 200 ft* long. Every¬ 
where, how ever, the roads are narrow and the surface is rough. In 
all pans of the group there are stretches of road, generally suriaced 
with broken coral, on the coconut plantations. Many of these are 
used ordy for bullock cans, but on others motor cars ^d trucks are 
operated* As a result of military operations, roads have recently been 
built on some of the southern islands, as for example on Nggela 
(Fig* 221 ). 

Signal Commutiuatio7is 

Before the Japanese invasion there was a government-operated 
W jT station at Tulagi, w'hich maintained communication with 
*-\ustTalia and neighbouring island groups. At Kieta a station w as 
operated by Amalgamated Wireless under arrangement with the 
Australian government. In 1937 the protectorate authorities installed 
wireless-telephone apparatus at Tulagi and Auki. Their aim was 
gradually to link all government stations by this means* In 1939 
they made experiments in short-wave broadcasting from Tulagi 
In addition to these ofhdal stations there were a nuniher of private 
stations, of w'hich the most important were at Vanikoro (maintained 
by the Vanikoro Kauri Timber Company) and at Berande, in Guadal¬ 
canal, 

(For Bibliographical Note see Chapter XVL) 


Chapter XVI 

INDIVIDUAL ISLANTiS OF THE SOLOMONS 

Northern Atollsr Buka: Bougainville: Shortland Islands and 'Treasury Islands: 
ChotseuI: Nets* Georgia Group 

\sabel: Russell Islands: Nggela: Malaita: Sikaiana: Guadalcanal: San Cristobal 
Rennell and Bellona: Santa Cruz Group and Outlying Islands 
Bibliographical Note 

The Solomon islands are_so scattered that no simple and logical 
order of treatment is possible. Further, geographical, cultural and 
political groupings do not always coincide. A somewhat arbitrary 
sequence has, therefore, been followed. The major islands are 
described in order from north to south, beginning with Buka and 
Bougainville and ending with San Cristobal. The smaller islands in 
the main group are dealt with immediately after the major island 
with which they are most closely associated. The outlying islands 
are inserted at the most appropriate places: thus the northern atolls 
are described first of all, before Buka and Bougainville; Sikaiana is 
described after IVIalaita; and Rennell and Bellona are described 
after San Cristobal. 


XORTHERN ATOLLS 

The northernmost islands of the Solomons—Nissan. KilinaiUu. Tauu. Nukumanu 
and Oniong Java—are all of atoll formation. With the exception of Kilinailau, all 
are inhabited by people of predominantly Polynesian origin. 

• 4 

Nissan 

Nissan (Fig. zoo) (lat. 4* 30's, long. 154" 13's) consists of an atoll about 7 miles 
long and 5 mUes wide, together with the smaU coral island of PinepU to the north¬ 
ward. 'The group has been variously known as Nissan, Sir Charles Hardy’s islands, 
and Green islands. 'The main islaind of Nissan forms the north, cast and south 
sides of the atoll rim. On the west side are the two small islands of Sirot and 
Barahun, each surrounded with reef. A passage 3-4 fisthoms deep separates Barahun 
from the main island. 'The principal entrance to the lagoon lies between Sirot and 
the northern end of Nissan island. It is 40-50 yd. wide, with a least depth of 16 ft. 
The lagoon appears to be free from reefs and has depths of ii to 15 fathoms. In 
parts the shores have sandy beaches, while in other parts they are Cringed with 
mangroves. There ate coconut plantations at each end of Nissan island. Breadfruit 
trees and areca palms are also coixunon. In 1940 the population of the group 
*r4a7. 


was 
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KlLlNAlLAU ISLANIJS 

The Kilinailau or Cxnem uluds (Fig. 200)^ »bout 40 mil^ rKjnh”eaB.t of 

Buk^ were dsco^eied by Captain Carteret in 1^67- Thei' flf sil islands an a 

citcukrreef af tcou ty|>e S mDes in diameter: Piuli^ YetuiTi.U, Ynvo and Ifijulm, 
on the eastern side of the reef; SLLb (lax. 4' jg' 5. Jonj;. 155'’ ig' e \ about 60 ft. 
higK» and Jangan, which has a ttoding^ station, on the west. The sea 3 t times; breaks 
heavily on the eastern side of the mf; two p&ssagea through ita southern side, one 
with a depth of 4 fathoms, give'access w the Ugoon. The population (riimbcrEng 
4.^^ in 1040} comprises the descendants of refugees who fled muiy veers ago from 
Buka. All cIm islands are planted with coconue palmE. 

T.altj 

The Tauu or Mordijck islands (Fig. zoo), Lying about go miles DO the cast of the 
KiTina ilai] islands, v.'tK disooveted in tbl^i by Le Mairc and Schouien and named 
by them the Marqueen islands. They consist of 23 low coril Islets on an atoO reef, 
most are grouped on the eastern side of the lagoon. Taku, the southemmost, is the 
largest. iHie entrance through the southern side of ih* reef into the lagodn can be 
used bv vessels of about 600 lona with local knowledge. To the ^Iith of Xugungia 
islet is a smaller passage suitable for schooners. The population consSsicd in 1^40 
of 17S Polj-neslans, 

XL’KLa'L 4 SrU 

Nukumanu (Fig. 100) lies about 17a miles eastward of Tauu. It wat dijicavered hy 
Tasman in 1^43- It is an atoll about Il l miles in diameter from east to west, with 
about 40 palm-covered isieb. The largest of these, which gives iis name to the 
whale atoll, Ues on the eastern side of the icef and is about 5 miles long. On the 
west, the atoU rim is bmken by 6 passages, the nOithemmOSt of wh tch has a genEiai 
depth of over to faihonu. Inside the lagoon, anchorage can be foxuid in depths of 
17 fathoms, but there are shallow patches. 


Oktong JivvA (Fig. 214) 

Ontong Java, a very large coral atoU, hes about 133 miles east-south-eastward of 
Tauu. It was discovered by Mcnda&a in lybE, but was given its present name by 
Tasman in 1643. An alternative name it Lord Howe aiolh 

PhyiUal GtCfgruphy 

From narth-west 10 aouth-e«*t Onxong Java is about 45 mites tong; in greatest 
width it about 30 miles. The circuit of reef has not yet been properly SUTveyedH 
but at its w idest it appears to be at least z miles acmsSr The islands on the reef 
rkumber about a hundred. Coconut palms grow on all of them. Luangiua, the 
largest, is about 4 milea long and 300 to 400 yd, across at its widest point. T^ere 
are 23 passages through ihe reef. Kaveiko po^, to the south of Luanghia, leads to 
the main anchonige. It is about too yd. wide and is dearly dehned, as the fecf on 
either side Is sieep-to. Kaveiniu fom, miles wesi-south-west of Kaveiko, is 
equally free from dangers; HongUpa pass, to the west of KeJU island^ is divided by 
islets and reefs into seveml small channels. 

Social wd Ecoitomic Conditions 

Luangiua and the smaller isknd of Peluu ate the Only centres of permanent settle¬ 
ment. The populadon, which W rapidly declining (p. 630J, □umbered jSS in igjg. 
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To picvcnt the entry of epidemic dise^sei, contact with EuiDpcsns ie strictly oon^ 
trolled. Politically, the people are divided into two iribes; members of the smiller 
tribe own Peliu and the ncif^honring islands, while those of the larger own all the 
test. The tribal chief U both the secular and the religious head. 

Social and economic organoation wider than the simple bmily is baaed on a 
series of mteilocking and overlapping kinship groups. Major tasks are performed 
hy a coropendve group of biothera and their sons; gardens are owned by gToups 



of women, comprising atsiens and their daughters. Houses are owned bv com^ 
paratit^y amall group* e^ tracing descent through the female line from a COmiiiQn 
^cestor. The staple narive foods ate eocanuC. tsro and fish, which abound in the 
lagoon. 


BUKA (Figs, 201^ 215} 

FhysiraJ Geography 

Bulca {lat. 5^ 10'long, 134“ 31 ' e, at Queen Carola harbour) p about 35 miles 
from north Id south and has a majtrmuin width from rest to west 0/ about 9 miles. 
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It u separated it in southern end from Bouigairiville by a stmit (Buka pasaagt) 
1 miles lonji and scarcely ( mflc wide, 

A range of hills of volcanic oKgin foUovvi the wnest coosi and reaches s rnaximum 
hcighi of about ■,joo ft. Parallel to this and fronting che CUI coast is a lower rtttl^ 
of hiUs formed of coral Limestone, terraced on their seau'^iid slope, Bet^^ ecn (he Wo 
■3 a low plain covered by taierite. Mangroves frinBe the west coast for long stretchrs, 
especially in the north. The remainder of the island b densely fontsted with a feift' 
areas of grassland. 

The east and north coasts are sreep-n and backed by w^ooded cliffs. Near 
Hanahan there ore several sandy beaches. Cape Henpcn, the northernmost point, 
is of moderate height^ with many low islets off it. The west and south C0«» from 
cape Dunganon southward ere protected by a barrier reef, ftom a. to 3 rnile* off¬ 
shore, on which is situated a chain of ahaut twenty' small coral islets. The northern 
end of the lagoon thus formed (Nutunana channel) is known aS Queen Caiola 
harbour. It has good holding ground in b-t^ fathoms and an entrance suitabte 
for Large vossals^,^ The entrance between Hetau isUnd and cape Dunganon is 
divided by Malutu islet and the reef on. which it lies. 

Social and Economic Conditions 

The population of Buka and its adjacent taionds was estimated in 1940 at 7,6o3. 
The people are very dark-skinned Melanesians, Phyafcaily and culturally they arc 
closely related to the i nhabitants of BougainviUe (pp. ^31 t 636)^ Villages ore mainly 
on the coast. .AJl consist of straight lines of huts fronting a clear space used for 
dances. Taro, the chief crop grown, and hsh are the main items of diet. Cuscus and 
wild pigs are hunted but the latter are seldom obtained. 

Due to the sheltered anchorage provided by the barrier reef, the w«t COOSt has 
e^ipcricnced most European induerLCe, f^orn^ Catholics and Methodists have 
each established mission stations. There are five coconut plantations on the coast 

’and 9 number of small ones on the reef iidets. The gov'emment station for Buka 
and north Bougainv'illc is on Sohona island in Buka passage, 

BOUG.^INVILLE {Vig. ^15) 

Physaal Geography 

BougatnviLle. the largest island in the Solomons, lies to the 30UTh of Euka, 
separated from it by Buka passage about j mile W'idei It Stretches for about ray 
miles from north-west to south-east and hu a masimum width of about 49 milee. 

The jrLteriot, which is still very imperfeetJy known, COrtUlina at least one massive 
mountain range follow ing its length, known in the north os the Emperor range and 
in the south as the Crowti Prince range. It contains the two acti^'e volcanoes of 
Halbi (10,171 f[,) and Bagona (9,Et;5e ft,). The whole island is covered with rain 
forest, generally very dense, bur mote Open on the surmtlitS of the highest moun- 
lains, with brakes of bamboo, tree ferns and abundant moss. 

Only the south coast of BougainviUc has been surveyed. There arc few major 
bays Or promonrorics. Off the low-lying south coast are a maie of shoals and Coral 
patches extending to the Sbortland islands (pp. 671-4), The mjMT is low-lyfng 
except for East point and Pupukuna point, fknking the entrance to Tonobu 
harbour.About 55 miles to the w est of these is Matuplni point fojming the southern 
shore of Gaaeite harbour in Empress Augusta hay, Nonhw^ from this point 
there are few features of note except a string of shoals and islets follow ing the 
coast a few mUea ofTahore from Belua to Buka passage. On the north from BuU 
passage to Tiop harbour there is a succession of limestone cliffe and a fringing reef 
The east co«t from Xumanuma southward* is skirted by a discontinuous barrier 

reefs 


BoUGAINVIU-E 671 

Anchorages. The principal anchorasea in Bou^nville are Kicta harbour 
(pp. 664-5), Tooolai harbour and Empress Augusta bay. 

Tonolai harbour, in the soutb-east of the island, is a long narrow pocket, 4 miles 
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215* Bougainville and Buka 
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wm of from 14 to 20 fathoms. Empress Augusta bay, in the south- 

to^’ ^ (Gazelle harbour), now said 

wStho^ iS.** i** end. Depths vary from 4 fathoms near the shore to 

3 . rhe shore u fringed with mangroves and the hinterland b mountainous. 
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At many other points round the cogsi there ire inull anchoragci where vessels 
ha\'e found belter; must would QfiJy provide temporary' shelter fot u^t. 

On the west coast then* is anchorage off Beloa vilb^^ midway betn'een the Tiuri 
and Kiakabl Kvemt and the barrier rcc^ nonhwarde of this point mii^ht give 
temporary shelter^ though the Or^ has not been fully esnmmcd. Matehin hay, 
south of Buka passa^, and sheltered by the ulcts of MedehaSt Toiokh and Kiritj, 
provides suitable anchorage for large ships in 15 fathoms. On the northern end of 
the island there are smalt anchorages at Baniu^ Raua and Tinpuia, and cm the east 
coast at Tiop and Xumanuma- 

So^i^iJ and Economic OondilUtits 

The native population of Bougainville was csEimated in at but since 

much of the interior is stdlL tmadminlstcred thU figure is only an approximadon. 
On the coast, villages of too to 200 inhabitants are met with, but in the interior of 
northem Bougainville the settlements are no more than frequent groups of tsvo Of 
three huO, In the Bain area, in the south, populadnn is much denser with numeroua 
relatively large villages knit together into a strong polLticai and social system of 
almost tribal 


SHORTLAN'D ISLANDS AND TRHASDRY ISLANDS 

The ShortLand Ulands and Treasury' ishmda t^ig. ii6> lie t* the south of Bougain^ 
ville and west of Bougainvpe straits. The main iaUnda in the ifonner group are 
Sbortland (tat. 7^ 05's, long- tss' S3' E. approx.) and Fauro, The latter group 
ccmsIstB of Mono flat. 7'= 2+' s, long- iS5“ approx,) and Sdxling, They are 

composed of both volcanic and sedimentary rocks. Their native fK>pu 1 aEtons are 
closely’ in physical type and culrurc to thoae of south Bougainville. 

SHORTL.JVND 

Shortland is composed of foraminiferal ooze deposits overlaid by coral limestone, 
except for a core of volcanic rock on the north-n'osi coast. The small island^ of 
^lagusaisi, Poperang and Alu off the south-east coast arc of raised comi and are 
presumably the elevated remains of a barricf reef. The interior of Shortland is 
undulating with several parallel ridges of hills 4OO to too ft. high. On the north¬ 
west coast there are three boys separated from one another by sharp headlands. 
The south-west coast has a sandy beach fringed with corol. Elsewhere, for the mast 
part, mangroves bne the coast. ShorrUnd harbour (Faisi) (p. 663 ; Ptaic 114) a 
port of entry for the protccrorate. The government stadoni for the Shonlands 
district ts at Barunagial, ov’crlooking the harbour. The luitivc population totalled 
47a in 1431, There U 0 coconut plantation on the south-eastern part of the IsJarld. 

Fauro 

Fauio^ about 12 miles north-east of Shortland, is of a very irregular shape, measur¬ 
ing about 14 miles from north to south and Vaiying in breadth from less than a 
mile m 6 miles. The main bulk, formed of Iflvaa, and agglomerates, represents 
a heavily eroded volcanic COne cut into several peaks, the highest of which, Barbi- 
lele. is 1,025 ft, high. On the east Coast, a long ranow peninsula projects at right- 
angles. Kiminating in the whitc-cliffed East cape. From the centre of the north 
coast runs a crescentic sandy-beached peninsula about 3 mites long with a chain 
of hills forming its spine. On the cast it encloses Nonh hay. Much of th« east and 
noith-nest coasts of the main part of the island have sandy beaches, while there are 
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mangroves on the wsi and south-wEst cxioses, CoiaJ reef ftitigts tbe couE alnnosr 
Eii-eiynhcre and to the south forms a disconEniuaus bamcr, inside which arc sevml 
anchorages. Toma harbour, a ciicular aknosc knd-kidLed bay on the Bouib coast, 
givea a«>d protection in r7-xo btiharns. 

Numerous small islets lie off the coast, hfunie (not to be confused with Munja 
in Fiji), to the south on the barrier reef; Asie and Ovau^ to the north-west; and 
Ma K i tnos a and PJedue, off the entrance to North bay, are the most noteworthy. 



Pig. 116, Shortland islands and Treasury islands 
' Based on Admimlry chart no. 31J. 


All arc very hdly md volcanic in origin. Bctneen 8 and ti miles north of Fauro 
arc ai^ll ftlands of Octna aitd Ocma atoll; the latter is a scries of volcanic ro^ 
round which has gro^Ti a penanmilar atoll. The native population of Fauro in intr 
was 164. 

Mono 

hloiw of oi-al shape, g miles long and 5I miles broad, rises m 1,150 ft. above sea 
eve it h« a core of volcanic rock OH which are thtdc deposits of ooze oveHoid by 
oc«l l^estone. The last k 70-80 ft. thick at the ooisc, where it ends in abmpt 
C but tapers off at the 500 ft. contour. Several streams have Cut deep channels 
0 u (Fadfic ItD j j 
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through these deposits. Except on the north-east, where there is a sandy beach and 
anchorage in 20 fathoms, the coast is mosdy steep-to. There were 199 native 
inhabitants in 1931. 

Stirling 

On the south, separated by a channel about a mile wide from Mono, lies Stirling 
island, nearly 4 miles long and under a mile wide. It is of raised coral with a 
maximum height of about 70 ft. In origin it appears to be pan of a raised barrier 
reef. » 

CHOISEUL (Fig. 217) 

Choiseul, lying approximately between tat. 6* 34' and 7* 25's and long. 156” 25' 
and 157° 32' E, b nearlv 90 miles long w'tth a maximum w'idth of about 20 miles* 



Fig. 217. Choiseul 

The names in roman capitab show dialect or tribal areas. Based on: (1) A. Capell, 
‘Notes on the Islands of Choisetil and New Georgu, Solomon Islands’, Octama, 
vol. XIV, p. 21 (Sydney, 1943-4); (2) official sources. 

Before the war it had never been surveyed, except for the small area around 
Cbobeul bay (Fig. 218) at the north-western end. 

Physical Geography 

It appears that the centre of the island u formed by a long ridge, Ie\*eI-topped 
and devoid of outstanding peaks. The north-eastern side b rugged and mountain¬ 
ous with the exception of a low-lying area near cape Alexander, at the northern tip. 
The eastern end of the bland b low-hing except for Taura peak (1,800 ft.). Cli& 
as much as 100 ft. high occur in a few- localities on the south-west coast. There are 
no major promontories with the exception of Sumbi and Sambi heads, nearly 
midway along the south-west coast. The two bays adjoining them are the only 
large indentations. Both north-east and south-west coasts are protected by barrier 
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rccfc svm? mils od^horc; that on tli* nonh^m pin: of the nnrth-ivest coast appear* 
to be contmuouB for about 50 mUs. 

Aitchoragttr There are fen' kno^ni anchorages off Cboiaeui, but more careful 
fTgmin Hrinn of the coasl may rcvcal more. The ETMSt importaiit is in ChoiSeuI baVn 
in ihe esmznc nonh-wesi of the island. Others of ks&er imponance are: near 
KumbakaJe on the northern end of the narth-easi ooasi i Tiura bay on the southern 
end of the same coasts and Sumbi and hlbambacini on the aanth-wc&t coast. 

Choiseul bay tFig. stfl) b an indentat^ into which four streams dn^; most of 
its shore is frtng^ with imnsruvcs- A barrier leef^ on the inner edge ot' which are 
three small islands, lies between and ] mile offshore: the dimensions of the bay 
are about 3. mile* by ^ mllet with depths ^'Srytog &qm about ro to iS hithams. 



Fig, SI8, Plantations at Choiseul bay 

■piU Tmp shows a typical coostaJ plantation area. Coconuts have been planted m 
the weil'drained parts of the ocwstaJ belt and of the off-lying islands: and the planted 
areas are separated from one another by stretches of marsh and mangrove swamp. 
NatTL'e settlements have been Uule disturbed. Based on an olEcial source. 

There are three entrances^ one between the main Mand and the southern end of 
the twf, and TWO at the north end of the harbour. The north entrance has a 
llepth of 4 fathoms. The middle (Emerald) entrance has depths of not less than 
^ felhoms, eacepl for a patch of 3 fathoms in ihe middle, and a width of 300 yd. 
between the reefs. The southern eoTrance is ohont J mile wide but wdth shallow 
patches near the entrance. A large vessel could nae the anchorager but it is mare 
suitable for small ciaft. 

At Kumboliale them Is an opening in the barrier reef about 300 yd. wide and 
anchorage has been found mside the reef about a mJc north of it. Taura hfty OH 
the extreme south-east of Choiseul offers anchonge in about r6 fathoms. The 
many islands off the coast near this point may offer suitahlc ptaoes to anchor. On 
the south-west coast anchorage* have been reported at Sumbi and Mbombatana. 
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Social and Economic Condition 

JudgJnif by the number of de»ne<d i-'illagc and garden sites in the interior. 
CboiseuJ must recently have supported a large native popdatioiL In 1931, however, 
the fatal was only 4,051. concentrated entirely in the ctkastal areas. AU the people 
we norninally Chnsdam There b a MethCMdiat tnoaian aution at Mbantbatana smd 
a Ronum Catholic: station at Malavaga, There are several European coconut plan¬ 
tations on the cottt near ChoueuI bay fFig. aiSj. 

Islands off Choiseul 

Mo«f of the off dying islands occur in a duster off the south-eastern end of t3>e miifi 
island- These form a complex ■with srnail islets and ahoals and heavy tide rips in 
the Chaimcls betu'een them. The only islands of any size ate Rob Rov. DiUimore 
and Vagina. Rob Roy. approximately triangular in shape with the addition of a long 
peninsula which almcisE meets the south-eestem end of Choiseul. is about i o miles 
from east to west and about b miles from north to south. DiUimoie. a rectangular 
island about 3 miles long, lies Just off its SOUth-eBstem COMI. About 6 miles to the 
east of Rob Roy is Vagina, a: pentagonal island about 7 miles from north to south 
and ^m east to west^ a large trianguIaT lagoon off the east coast is enclosed by a 
bamcr reef on whicrh there are about [6 smaU islets. 


NEW GEORGM GROUP 

The New Georgia group (Fig. 219) comprises eleven moderate-sized islands and 
mimcrous islets extending over an area about 130 miles from noith-west to south¬ 
east and abont 40 miles from nonh-OSt to suuth-we^, approximately between 
Ut. Y 32" 50's and long. 156= a 3 " and 158" ig" e. New Georgia, the 

largest, is Surrounded by islands on east,, south and west. To the east lie Vangunu 
and Gatukai, separated from New Georgia by the nairow NJai passage. On the 
south, across ihs Blanche channel, are Teppsn and Rendova. On the north-west 
are Wanawana and ArundeL Further north, ataosg the Kula gulf. Is Kolomhangara- 
In the extreme west arc GizOj Gattongga a^d Veda LmveUa. 

Social and BcOTtornic Condttiotu 

Seriotu depopulation has occurred. The population of New Georgia itself has 
been estimated at about 15,000 before 1914, hut it has since been much reduced, 
particularly by two dysentery epidemics. The remaining inhabitants have settled 
on the coast, particularly along the Morovo and Rovkna lagoons. Culturally and 
phyaic^y they arc more closely connected with the natives of Choisctjl and 
Bougainville IQ the north than with those of the islands to the south-^casc. Them are 
aeveral mierion stations on the coast. The Seventh Day .Adventists are established 
at Batuiia on Vangunu, at Vori point on the rronhem end of Ganongga and On the 
mast of Kolombingara opposite GUfl. The headquarters of the iMerbodist mltsion 
tn the Solftnions Is at Kokenggolo on the Roviana lagoom 


New Georgia 

N™ Georgia is about 50 miles from north-w est to south-east w ith a breadth varvinc 
from about s to 30 mHes. Most of the nonhem and wtetem parts were unsurveyed 
befom the war. Slmcturally, it appears to contain a group of volcanic peaks 00 its 
no^cm aide, nsmg W 2.000 to 3 , 0 on ft. About tb miles to the south of VIsmdsu 
point h« a group of three remarkable P^aks, Kusage ta.696 ft), Vina Roni ta ,51 fr ) 
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and Vina Kiki. Betn'ccn the mcuntains and the south-west coast is a Jfairly Ictel 
pLain about :zdd ft. high. Foicst covers the whole tslaod. 

The south-west coast fomrs d latge die, the north-wcstcm half of which contiutis 
the Roiiana lagoon (Plate ii;); the louih-eastem half is stcep-to with dU& o^^e^ 
joo ft. high and devoid of coial. The lagoon, howe^'er* owes its existence to coni], 
being sheltered behind 1 series of fiat-topped islands about 300 ft. high formed bj' 
the elevation of on ancient tMurrier reef. The lagoon ^ about 24 miles long and 
4 miles wide, shaJlow and fiill of coral patches. At its 'wesiem end it narrows to 1 


urlt 



■Crirdjii 


Fig. 219. New Georgia grciup 

ydlagcs shown all had a population of loa or over at the time of the 103 r Exrusus. 
“ show all large villages; smaller villages hnvc been 

omitted. For Koken^lo read Kokcnggolo. Based on: (t) British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate L^ds Department map of the District of Giio, 1934; (a) .Admiraltv 
* {3)Jifp0rt oj ila 1931 Census (unpublished^ Tulagi, 
U e 1^’ ■*■ 'Econ™“^ Insects and Diolcgicdl Control in the 

ontisn SolomoQ Islands, BuUttin of Ent^moiogical Restareh, voL Kxviii, p 330 
IL/Ondon, 1937). ■ r- 

winding, m^grovc-fringtd passage between the western coast of New Georgia 
the ofi-ljTng Baanga and Woodford islands. The north-west coast of New 
Geot^a is mote rugged with numerous river months and minor mdenrations. For 
40 miles there is a continuous lagoon which also embraces the north and east coasts 
of Vangunu: the vmrious Sections are know^i from north to south as Tokovai, 
Giassi and ihlarovo lagpons. As in the Ro^dana lagoon, the barrier reef is raised to 
form a string of islets. Most of the passages between a« chokxd with coral: few' 
arc navigable. On the South coast a broad promoniorj' projects almost TO the island 
of Vangunu: immedistetj' wTstw^ird of the promontory' is a deep bay^ flanked on 
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the west by the nerrow Msloko peninsula, which is continued southward for about 
14 miles as a coral reef dotted with islands. 

Anchorages. There are few good anchorages. Viru harbour, an inlet on the 
south coast, IJ miles long, 200 yd. wide at the entrance and from 7 to ta 

is the only important anchorage. Roviana lagoon, used by local trading 
^* ^s s e ls, has possibilities as an anchorage and as a seaplane base. Parts arc obstructed 
by coxal. There are several passes through the barrier reef on the north-cast coast. 
On the north-west coast there arc anchorages offering protection for small vessels 
bt several of the mlets fKtng Kula gulf. Anchorage is also obtainable in Hathom 
sound between New Georgia and Arundel island. 

Vangunu 

Vangunu is a roughly circular island 16 miles in diameter, with an e x t rem ely 
indented coastline. It appears to be in origin a single highly dissected volcanic cone 
3,686 ft. high, with a Urj^ crater overlooking the south coast. The land falls gently 
in densely wooded slopes to the coast. Two hilly promontories project from the 
north coast. The Marovo and Kolo lagoons between the north and east coasts and 
the barrier reef are shallow and full of coral patches. There is hardly any fringing 
coral. On the south-east and nonh-west there are mangroves. The Marovo lagoon 
has ample depth for anchorage but there arc several shoals. It could pro^'idc 
shelter for several large ships or could be used as a base for seaplanes. Ringdove bay 
in the south-we^ of the lagoon, with from 5 to 19 ftthoms, b very well sheltered, 
but the approach b narrow. 

Gatukai 

The bland of Gatukai, about 8 miles across, lies 5 miles ftom the south-west coast 
of Vangtmu. The summit b a volcanic cone, 2,912 ft. high, to the west of which are 
flat and fertile tablelands, h broad peninsula on thcjcast side ends in a bold cliff 
about 150 ft. high. Except on the north, where a limestone peninsula forms the 
southern end of the elo-ated reef containing the Marovo lagoon, the coast b steep- 
to. A s imil a r section of raised reef almost links the western tip of Gatukai with 
Vangunu. The western side of Gatukai b unapproachable except for small vessels, 
but Wickham anchorage off the south-west coast and sheltered by an off-lying 
island offers protection in 24 fathoms. The lagoon near Pae\’a village on the eastern 
extremity b used as an anchorage by trading craft but b too small for large vesseb. 

Tetipari 

- Tetipan, about 16 miles long by 4^ wide, b little more than a long hog-backed 
ridge, densely wooded and with fairly steep cliffs on the south, falling to a sandy 
beach fringed with coral. Further cliffs front the eastern section of the north coast, 
which b steep-to. Anchorage can be found in Waugh bay in 27 fathoms, where 
there b a small rubble pier with to ft. of water alongside. 

Rendova ^ 

Rendova b a rectangular bland about 16 miles long from north-east to south-west* 
a peninsub 9 miles long continues the line of the southern coast south-eastwards! 
The whole of the southern coast including the penirtsub b backed by a precipitous 
rrwuntain ridge with heights up to 2,410 ft. Other mountains occupy the interior 
of the rest of the bland, culminating in Rendox-a peak (3,488 ft.), a volcanic cone 
with an extinct crater. Coral fringes the southern coast of the peninsub and forms 
a barrier enclosing a large bgoon on the north-west coast; otherwbe the shores 
are steep-to. 
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The ooly anchora^ are in Rcndova harbour (15 fiathoms) just west of the 
north point of the island and protected by a chain of reefi and islands, and in 
Renard cove (15 fathoms). There b a small pier at Rerulova harbour. 

Arundel and W.anawana 

These two blands, separated by the Wanawana lagoon, are surrounded by one reef 
system which forms barriers at either end of the lagoon. They are flat, with the 
exception of low hills in the western end of Wanawana and towards the south of 
Arundri. The mangrove-fnngcd inner shores fronting the lagoon are infested with 
crocodiles. The outer coasts are steep-to and afford no aiKborage. 

Kolo.mbangara 

Kolombangara, almost circular with a diameter of 16-20 miles, b a fine example 
of an extinct volcano. Seven of the peaks on the rim surrounding the crater rise 
to^ heights around 5,000 ft. TVo gaps on south-west and south-east giva a view 
of the precipitous clifb on the inside of the rim. Except to north-east and south¬ 
west, where there arc scv'eral minor peaks, the bland slopes down gently from the 
crater to a slightly indented coastline, which b steep-to. Mangroves firont some of 
the small inlets; the ertcircling reef b in part fringing and in part forms a barrier 
close inshore. There arc many creeks round the coast, but the entrances to most are 
blocked by coral. 

GiZO 

Gizo, about 8 miles long and about 3 miles wide, lies some 8 miles to the south-w*est 
of Kolombangara. It appears to be of coral limestone formation with few db- 
tinedve features. In the interior it attains a height of 654 ft, near Titiana point, the 
only major promontory on the south coast. The north-east coast b deeply indented 
with three long narrow bays separated by promontories. Reefs of both fringing 
and barrier type occur oflT the north-east coast and extend in a big loop south- 
eastwards for 8 miles, enclosing several small blets. 

Gbo anchorage (p. 664) b the only one in the bland. To the south of the anchor¬ 
age on a small peninsula b the government station, the headquarters of the Gizo 
Dbtrict. 

SiMBO 

Simbo (lat. 8“ 15's, long. 156® 32' b), often incorrectly called Narovo and some¬ 
times called Eddystone, b about 4 miles long from north to south. It of 

two par^ formerly separate islands of volcanic origin, now joined by a low and 
narrow' isthmus of,coral limestone. The southern half contains two main peaks. 
South hill and Middle hill, between 1,000 and t, 100 ft. high, with several dormant 
craters and numerous active solfataras, fumai^cs and hot springs. A narrow 
channel on the eastern side separating it from Simbo islet b so hot that steam rises 
from its surface. The northern half b fringed with a broad coral reef. In a small bay 
on the western side of the bthmus b the anchorage in 9-15 fathoms, sheltered 
from the north by a fringing reef and from the west by a detached reef. 


Ganongga 

Ganongga, an island about 16 miles long and averaging 5 miles broad, lies about 
6 miles northward of Simbo. With the exception of low-lying areas at the north 
and south ends, it b hilly, mount Kehi rbing to 2,000 ft. There are terraces marking 
former sea Icveb, at 400, 800, 1,200 and 1,600 ft. The coast b little indented, with 
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fringinB: r«f at nonhem u^d ^ooitbcm ends; «sii and wicat coasts a« ernp-EO'. 
Owiujr 10 heavy swell there U no good anthorage, hui temporary anchors^ can be 
found in Kam\nika harbour at the nofthem end and at Ktimbokala and other 
points round the COUI. 

Vella La^tlla 

Vella Lavelb, about i+ miles north-westward of Kolombangam, iaHi tnegular 
shaped island about JO Eml« from north to south. The densely wooded interior is 
of rugged liOlcaiuc foimatioirnith heights up to 3,000 fr. Around the rrOrthem part 
pf the island the coast is indented by numerous ri^'er mouths and small bays. The 
south-westem coast is a succession of large bights separated by promontories 
fringed with reef. Off Esorplando point, the southern tip, lies the small island of 
Liapari. Both this and the larger circular island of Baga off the south-west cooat 
are covered , with plantations. Reef Binge* the narth-w'estem coasts and farms a 
discontinuous barrier to the north-east. 

The numerous small bays offer mdifTcrent anchorage to trading schooneis 
(Plate 117). The best amohoraj^ is in Java bay, in 20 fetboms. 


YSABEL 

Ysabel (Fig. 220}^ discovered by Mendana in 1568, lies appmximaCcly between 
lat. 7® 30^ and jV 5 and long. 158’’ aft' and lyfl® 34’' e. The main island is about 
92 miles long, excluding Bfirora Fa and. Gage inlands at the northern end. Its 
greatest width is about ig miles. 

Pky^j^al Geography 

Stntcninlly the island is a single chain of volcanic mountains which in, most 
parts dip gently to a low-]ytng coastal strip. The whole island is forested. The long 
souifa-vvest and north-east coaats each possess 2 discontinuous barrier reef, aftm 
3 or 4 miles offshore. Parts of the reef on the latter coast have been raised Siiffi- 
ciently to form islands sci'erel miles long, such as Fara and the Gijimabeana islands. 
The reef is tn few places sufo.clciitly continuous to form a sheltered lagoon, as at 
Maringe and in the Austria sound region at the northern end of Ysabd. Local 
stretches and patches of reef occur on all coasts. On the shares of the narrow bays 
and chaimels of Austria sound and in the region of .Thousand Ships bay and 
Tansmbuli at the sauthem end, mangroves fringe the shore. 

Anchoragei. The most tmporcant anchorages on Ysabel art in Thousand Ships 
bay and at TanambuJi, (m the extreme aouih-eastem end of the island, and in 
Maringe Ugoon and ReLata bay, on the east COiut. There are a few imall Arbours 
behind the barrier reef on both COUO, btit before the war thej' were little used and 
inadequately surveyed. Among the sound* and islands off the north-west emj of 
Ysabel there are opportunities for ymall vessels ta lind shelter. 

Thousand Ships hay is a stretch of water open to the south-east but protected 
on other sides by high hills, A narrow channel with a depth of about 2 fathoms 
leads front the landward end of the bay behind Sin Jorge island to the sea. The bay 
is roughly 3 miles wide and 7 mile* long. Depths vary considerably and the« is 
much coral inside. The shores, which are fringed partly with coral and partly with 
mangroves, have many bays, some of which form anchorages. On the south side 
arc Astrolabe bay with depths of jS fachoma, good shelter and room for small 
craft. Albairosa bay Immediately to the nonh of it is w tU protected but smaU On 
the nonh side is Cochaioo anchorage which is larger and provide* excellent sheicer 
V ulavu anchorage outside is only suitable for small craft. 

Tanambuli bay on the nonh ride of the Bugotu peninsula is a forir-shap*l 
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a^cho^agt^ protected on the seaward Bide by an kluid. The entrance B about 500 yd. 
mde and ibe iK-idib inaide about | miJe. Ita depth ti from 10 to 30 fathocm. 

Marinf^ (agoon near the aouihem end of the caet coast it on andrKitaj^ proto^ed 
by a chain of islands. The lagoon is roughly 7 milea Iqng and from 1 to oules 
wide. Depths vary from 45 fathoms near the moih entrance to about lO fathoms 
near the ahore; k could hold a large number of ships. I^dtata bay at the northern 
end of the same coast w a large stretch of ^otcr open to the north-west hut enidosed 
on the north-east by the Gijunabcana inlands ranged on the iiulde of the barrier 
reef It is about 7 miles long and horn z to ^ miles wide.; depths ^^ary constderahly. 
The approach from the west is by channels on eAch shfe of a shool Icnown as 





Fig. 330. Ysabd 

a pop^tion of EDO or over at the loji census, Mames in 

Departmtnl mp of 

isaoei, naM on. Bntish Solomon Islands Ptmectoraie Lands 

l^A^W 1931 CfflfUi (unpubUsheX Tdllgi, 

Britiih^4ilL„^; Jn«cts and Biologi^ Control in Te 

(^ndon i™ ^ ^ Ensom^losk^i voL X.Vvjn. p. 33a 


1!??^*^ “Aether entrance U to the norrhwaid, betwMn the two Wat 
KlantU. .Many ships could find shelter in ihe bav. (It 

by the Japanese for both large vessels and seaplanes.) 

Social and Economic CoiuKtiom 

populoiian of Ysabel was in jgji. It appears certain that there 
_ 'i conaiderahle depopulation. Tite inhabitants were fortntriv subject to 
frequent hradhunrmg raids from N ew Georgia. Today the chief areas of settlement 
w in the Bu^tu district and at the northern end of the island in the Kia district, 
c only mission station is that of the MeLutesiaa Mission on the Maringe llgooo. 
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The lower lands on the north-east coast have been extensively planted with 
coconuts. There is also one European plantation on the south-west coast. The 
government station is at Tanambuli in the Bugotu district. 


Islands off Ys.\bel 

At the northern end of Ysabel a complex group of islands extends north-westwards; 
off the northern end of the east coast there is the small group of the G$unabeana 
blands; and at the southern tip of Ysabel is the larger island of San Jorge. 

The central mountain spine of Ysabel extends beyond Kia passage in the long 
rectangular island of Barora Fa, known also as Barola, about 15 miles long with a 
maximum width of about 4 miles. It contains six peaks over 600 ft., one of which 
reaches 914 ft. Separated ftom its north-western end by the narrow Popu channel 
is the E-shaped island of Gagi which rises to 955 ft. in mount Beaumont. On the 
north-eastern side are two narrow almost land-locked bays. Farther north-west, 
beyond the wide Kologilio passage, is a group of nine islands. Westward again is 
the broad Manning strait with the .Amavon group of islets in its centre, about 4 
miles from Aiolakobi. They consist of Sikopo and Kemikapa. Both are crescentic 
and appear to be remnanu of raised atolls. 

Inuncdiatcly south-west of the Kia passage is the long, deeply indented island 
of Barora Ite, which has a length of about 7 miles and a greatest width of about 
4J miles; it has three main peaks. To the south, across the Rob Roy channel, are 
the islands of Langton and Nidero. Eastward, beyond .Austria sound, b the 
rectangular island of Bero with a 620-ft. hill in the centre. To the south of Bero are 
Anker, Captain and Lieutenant blands, protected ftom the open sea by a barrier 
reef on which are scv'cral small raised blets. 

The Gijuiuibeana blands extend up to 4 or 5 miles off the east coast to er>close 
Rekata bay. Two chair» of small blets run parallel to them, one w*ithin the bay 
and the other on the barrier reef to seaward. The southernmost bland of the main 
chain b Papacura Ite, a little over a mile long; next in order b Papatura Fa, w’hich, 
separated ftom the mainland by a channel a few hundred yards wide, b the largest, 
being nearly 5 miles long and 2 miles wide. 

San Jorge (St. George’s island), separated from the mainland by the Ortega 
channel, at its narrowest about ^ mile wide, b about 15 miles long with a greatest 
width of about 9 miles. It contains three peaks over 1,000 ft.; the highest b 1,290 
ft. high. 

RUSSELL ISLANDS 

The Russell blands (lat- 9* os’s and long. 159’ xo' e), known locally as 'Cape 
Marsh’ or ‘the Cape’, lie approximately south-westward of Gatukai (Fig. 200). 
They consist of the two main blonds of Pa\'uvu and Banika, surrounded by 
numerous small islands and reefs. They were dbeovered by Captain IVlanning 
in the Pitt in 1792. 

Phytital Geography 

Banika and Pavu>-u are formed of basalt, overiaid by coral limestone, which has 
been denuded from the heights above 500-600 ft. Pax-uvu b an irregularly shaped 
bland about 10 miles ftom east to west and rbing to 1,600 ft. The southern coast 
b formed of three wide bays s^arated by two broad promontories, cape Bola and 
cape Baloka. The north coast b a sequence of long narrow pnanontories dirided 
by bays and creeks; midway along thb coast b a long peninsixb which expaxxds 
at its extremity to encloM the semicircular Pepesala bay. The cast coast of Pavuvu 
fronts the narrow Sunlight channel, which separates it from Ran.lfa The latter b 



Plulc Utuha Nuci-'h 

View ralwil Situ a of the namaiv channel which cuts in TWn. 



?la.Ic 11". Anchorage, LifipaH plajiUilion, Vella Lavelk 
In the fottground is a small boat jetty for Eoadlns copra. 





Plaica ] iS Eind iiy. and HcjnyjKO 

Ti'pical ctisstil village* vilh the bousta stafttred thmuifh c«t,nLiT gTo%'cs. 
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abouc 4 miles acrost fcism nst to west and Hbout 8 miln from north ta south- 
Somcirvhat to the west of the ceTEtTO is a peak 4OO ft. high. Three long nfentrar Oovea 
nin eatdi for about s mila—Lingatu on the south-west, Tilloaon tjfi the 

north-west and Renard sound on the north-east. The northern frinj^c of the gtoup 
is bordered by a barrier reef widi nuny islets (O-50 ft. htgh - the largest, BaUen, 
Lent ami Ztlanc, have eji^ loo ft. high. Numejous aUziiUr iaiandl Witbout reef ate 
scattered to east and south of Bontka and Paviivin The anchorages in tiMMt use 
appear to be in West bay and Pepesaht bay on Pa’hTivu and in Renard abund 
on Banika. About 18 mites to the west of the Russell idsfiiriit lies the volcanic 
island of Buraku. It is 1,000 ft. high, fringed with oorel, and uninhabited. 

Social and Economic Cctndiiiom 

In 1031 the natis'e population of the Rmsell islands was 199. Oo account of the 
suiubiht}' of the limestone soil for coconut cultivation lai^ areas bive been 
acquired for COCOnui pLantadons, notably by Levex^a Pacific Plantations. Their 
sites appear to be decemvined by the anchorages avaibble in the group. Yields of 
mpra arc high, reaching A ton per acre per annum. So far the palms have been 
immune from immature nut-fllL Steamers from Sydney and Tulagi call at about 
sii-wcekly intervals. 

XGGELA 

The Nggela group (Fig. lying between OtudaJcanal and Mataifj extends 

appinximateh' between lat. 8” 5a' and 9“ a's and long. 160“ 00' and 160* 25' el 
I t comproes the main ktind of Fluiida (Nggela), the smaller islands of Olei-uga 
and Vadlau to the west of it and numerous bicte off their txtgtsts. 

Fhysicai Geography 

All the main islands are mountainous, and covered with forest except for a few 
grassy tracts. Florida is about 25 miles Jong ftom cast to west and 8-to 
Bcross.^^c highest point, mount Bamett, at the western end of the island, rises 
to t.366 ft. There are many other hills about i,0oo ft. high. The north coast 
exists of three wide and shallovr bays sepaiatcd hy broad headhtnda. The western 
and southern coasts by contrast present a complex army of narrow promontories 
^d pd^iaiionE with numeious off-lying bicts. One uf there indentadorui. Port 
Pu^is, IE roniinued inland as Utuha passage (known locally aUo as MboU pa^s 
—Plate ltd), which completely cUB the island in two. Sheltering Pon Purvb 
on south and south-east is ft pcninsull, the shores of which tre deeply cut into 
numero^ ^ya and promontories. Fringing reef is present on ronatderablc Stretches 
all round the coast, and the inlets on the south coi&t are mostly binged udth man- 
grovs, though there are occasional sandy beaches (Plate 1 1 3 ). Relatively shalfow 
water with patches of reef extends from this COast almost aa far as Guadalcanal. 

Ajic^Tagejr The south side of Ng^la, with ha deep indencaiiotrs in. the coast 
and the cfitroitccs to Sandfly passage and Utuha passage, provides numeraus good 
anchoreges. Sandfly passage, dividing Florida from Olevuga, is } mile ■Jiidc and 
its southern entnmee. The deptha lessen gradually to about 
JO fathoms ac north^ entranre. Inside the south entraioce the passage widens 
into a bight about 3 mdes acjioes, w'lth indented, shores. The botiom is irregular 
and tjdld streams up to 3 knot* are met with. With local knowledge, anchorage can 
be obtained oul of the currenia. Tulagi and Gauulu harbours (pp. &6S-3) occupy 
a large part of the coast east of Sandfly passagt Eastward of GavtJtu and separated 
from it by a narrow peninsula is Hutchison creek, about ( mile wide and 14 to 30 
fathoms d«p at the entrance, narrowing to about 200 yd. a mile from the mouth. 
Port Purvis, iimncdiately to the eBst of Hutchison creek, has a narrow entrance 
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i Emit wide ^nd 45 fathonu deep. Inside the enttttivce it opens out into a wide, deep 
harbour surrounded hy hills as high as Boo ft. The greater part of the ahorc is 
fronted by mangroves and fringed by coral reeft. There are seveiil indeatatijons 
and deep w'aiCT approaches close inshore. The harbour offers eninplcte proteeSiori, 
with anchorage in depths of 10-3,0 fathotYU. The noithem entrance through 
UtuJw passage Is about 4 miles long and has depths of about 10 ^thorns. It Is 
winding and though mostly 500-1,000 J'd. wide, is narrow in parts; it is used 
primarily by small craft. 

In the south-east ore two Of three anchorages offering slight protection for small 


Fig. £11. Nggela 

Villages shown all had a population pf over loO at the lime of the tpji census. 
The roads shown have only recently been formed; their course is Only roughly 
indicated. Based on: {i) British Solomon Islands Protectorate Lands Department 
map of Nggela District, 1933; (i) Repiirt 0/ ihe 1931 Cennu (unpublished, Tulagi, 
(3) other ofhciai sources. 



vessels. The most w esterly of these, Baranago harbour, with its entrance piotKied 
by Bungaiu bland, provides excellent shelter in 16 to rt firthonts for small craft 
m the trade wmd season. Tanatau cove (Schoanor cove) is used occgsionaily by 
small trading vessels. Matumba bay is a long narrow indentation, open to the 
south-east winds and affording indifferent anehoiage in lo fathoms 

On rhe nonh co^t the only anchorages are Mboli harbour at the entranre to 
Utuha passage,^d Vura anchorage. There U mdifferent anchorage in S fethoms 
in the fomer. The latWr offers anchorage in 4 to S fathoms west of the point of 

Anuhn vfilAnn ^ 
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Social and Ecorum^ Cmdliiam 

The native populatioft of the Nggela groupj, including Tulngi, Makimbfi' and 
Gaiuiu^ uaa 4,^63 in 1931. Qn JvgEela the people live in viEHges dlstdhuied nnind 
the coast (Plate 119). On TuJagi, Makamboand Ga'ntu there Is otdinarU^ a con¬ 
siderable tcmporaiy population engaged m wage labour, Europeans in Xggcla 
and SavQ numbered 94 in 1931. Tulagi (p^ i* the administiBtjve centre of the 

protectoiare, Makambo and Gaiuhi are the local headquaneis of Bums, Philp 
(South Sea] Company^, LtcL, and Lever^a Pacific Plantations, LtcL, rcspecti™|y. 
The training centre of the Melanesian Mission is at Siota and the Bishop of 
Mekneaia resides at Taruanian, it the entraiycc 10 Port Purvis. 

Savo 

Savo (lat, 9" oS' 5 , long. 159^ 49 ^ e) hes about 40 mdes south of the southern Sp 
of Ysabel. It is a cimular island about 3^ miles in dianieier, and is a perfect example 
of a quiescent volcano. The cone, at the aununit of wbich is a crater about 150 yd. 
^tosE and 150 ft. deep, is well dissected. From all sides Straight torrents stream 
down, their BravcUy beds presenting the appearance of white roads leading k> the 
HMtt The slight Clifia have been raised a little so that they arc now out of reach 
of the W^VCE and covered with vesetation. Hot springs and deposits of sulphur 
oc^ round the coast. The shone is steep-to, as the isl^d stands in w‘ater yoo-boo 
fatho^ deep. Anchorage can be found off the village of Kocla on the narth- 
IQ to zo faihnms and off Kuikuila on the south-west in^^io fathons. 
pie native population has been very little affected by western influences. Their 
villa^ are well built and their gardens prosper in the rich Volcanic Mil. Native 
^ftw'DA including wood-car\'ing. md the inlaying of oanocs still flourishes. The 
isla^ IS noirf for its cnensivc megspode laying-grounds which am jealouslv 
guardra by the native, who relish the eggs. The native population in 1931 -was 
747. All the villages lie on a tract which tncimles the mland. 


.\L4UAITA 

(Fig zzz). often know^ locally u Mala, lies approximately between Ut. 
W 19 and 9 36 3 and long. i6o“ 33' and ibl^ 14'E. The length of the island 
from north-west to Muth-east is about 104 miles and its grewest width about 
ay CuJes. At its southern end. separated by the narrow and tartuous Maramasike 
p^sage is Maramasike Uland, known also as Lltdc Mala and as Small Malaita 
which can be considered as a part of Malaita. 

Physical Geography 

The island u basically of volcanic formation with superficial deposits of cond 
imestoue on me lowlands near the coast. Forested mountain ranges follow its main 
axis. ount Kolovmt (41175 ft-.) Is the highest point. The Enterior is for the most 
^rt un*i^'cyed. Maramasike is a lo£enge-Ehaped island about 33 miles Jonc 
jomied of a single chain of hills. Mangroves are frequent wbete the coast is flat. 

isc(intia.Uous but well-developed oral reefe of fringing and barrier type arc 
preset on n-est, nor^ and cast cowts. The barrier reefe hive in some casts been 
rmsed m farm 3 uain of inlands protecting a lagoon. Exlmplca aie to be seen in 
me region of Wairokai bsy on the south-w'cst coast and in the Lingalanga lagimn, 
further north on the same coast. Fstcept in the south-east,^ deep inlets are few. 

Anehorages. -Anchorages are numerous, but few are large qr important, Qo the 
east Coast the best are Deep bay and Double bay. Deep bay situated at the nortbam 
end of the Maramas ike channel U about z mile* long and t mile wide with anchorage 
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^ j fs^oms. Doubt? ba^^, about i $ miles notth'^i^esrM'^drd^ u b Lhe^ bay pro- 
tectcd by a. mef -with depths of 20-24 Eathoms. On the south-'^esc side, Auki 
(PUte 120), Royilllst huhour, Bim, AlitC smd LanRalanija are the best barbouix. 
Auki and Royalist harbours though well protected^ with depths of 15-17 fiathoms 
and 22-26 fa^oms respectively} are amall and Kive narrow entrances. Bins has an 



Fig. 111. Mnlflit a 

ViHages shown all had a population of too or over st the ig^t census. Names in 
roman capitals show major divUitma 33 gjvicii on the Lands Department map of 
Matalta. Based on: (1) British SoLomon Islands Protectorate Limds Department 
maps of Mabita and San Cristav-al DistrLcts, 1934; (2) Rfport nf tlu 1931 CetUuj 
(unpublished, Tubgi, i97t). 

area about s miles long by 2 miles wide suitable for all types of craft. Other anchor- 
sges on the west coast are in 'Waiiokai bay and the neighbouring lagnun, in Cole¬ 
ridge bay. and « Su'u. At the north-western end of ihe same coast are LTmai cove, 
u™ harbour, Sininiigo harbour and Aia harbour. Anchorages round Msramasike 
island are Suulaha cove, the southern entrance tq Maramasike p&Ssage, Mabo 
harbour and Port Adam. 

















Plate 12&. Auki, MkUlw 

The Rovemmcnt station for the MakliU) district is silUaTed at the head of 9 bay 
in the kjjfOQrii. Note the naluce of the interior^ ^ 



Piute l±i. Tiikoplti: the Eouth-east CuasI 
Note the ftinKilty riivf and the rocky pinnacle of Fonca le Kora„ 



Platt 133, Sikalanu; hnusea in latonn 

Houses on pilts in cbt^ laj^ucn with part af on outrigtJtri cantic thawing jn right foreground. 



Platt 133., r^ikaiana: mudem Type of huuEt t-onsrm<tian 

C<»Vercd partly with strips of [lutivt masting and partly with importfd 
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Socuil ttnd Economir Cstiditictti 

MiklHitB b«ii IcM affected by the gcneril (tecHne in popuUtbn thui mtut 
island* in the protectOIBie. The ttalives oumbeied over 34,000 in igji* They are 
Sturdier than moat Sclofiion tstanderS]. and many of the young men sene as in- 
denttured labourer*. As a conacqvcnoe liwre are few viUsge* without economiE: 
ctmtaets with Europeans^ cash and imported goods bought with w'sges ate in use 
everywhere, though ncaHy hajf of the population are still heathen. There arc about 
a doten Qiissian stations tviih European staff atuund the coflsts: ahi are maintained 
by the South Seas Es-angelical ^li^on, four by the iSIarist FatherSp and two by 
the Melanesian Mission. These have eneouiaged the general coastward drift of 
the popuJatioii^ though there are many viUages still in the interior. 'ITi* Malayta 
Company (the interests of which have now been acquired by the Fnirymesd Sugar 
Cbmpany) had an esttetuive coconut plantadon between Kwa Cove and Eu*U 
harbour on the west coast. 

Ulawa 

Ulawa lies about zn miles eastward of Sa'a in ^taramasike. About la miles long 
from north to south and with a greatest width of about 7 miles, it has a high ridge 
forming its axis. The bighesi point, PonQ'u'ue, U l,2« ft high. The ridge falls 
steeply to the east coast. At the northern end of the island is the Ngonngum 
peninsula. The west side of this forms Eu'umoU harbour^ with tempotajy anchorage 
in ir-15 fathoms. Them h a boat jetty built to sen-c the adjoining ooconut planta¬ 
tion. The cast coast is sandy with a hinging reef, wZiHe the west is formed of low 
cliff* of coral limestone and has no reef. The populatton, w hich was estimated at 
in 1931> is eulturalty akin to that of Malaiia. 

Ramos 

Ramos lies in Indispensable simli about 22 miles westward of cape Astrolabe, the 
north.western extremity of Malaica. It k a small island about ii miles, long, sur¬ 
rounded by a broad fring^g redf; just to the north of the mef are four small rocks. 

Nd.u 

Ndai, *4 miles to the north of cape Astrolabe, was drstuveied in by Captain 
Carteret in the StMtfJoKi and gi^icn by hJm the name of Gower UUnd. It is wooded 
and about 5 miles long from north to south and about 3 miles wide. The shore is 
fringed with reef and afford* sheltered anchorage only in a bay near the southern 
end of the west coast. It is enclosed by a sunken mtf through wbkb them is a deep 
p^ge about ioQ yd, wide. Anchorage inside the reef is in 3-6 ^thorns. Them is a 
village on the north-cast comer of the bay. 


SIKAIANA 

Sike™ atoh consist* of a group of amall Mauds charted approitimatdy in lat. 

20^ s Belong i6j‘" 40' E, hut reported in 1933 to lie 13 mile* to the east of this 
^mon. The atoll is often knoWTi as Stewart island. The Mauds w'e« discovered 
by Captain Huniex in 1791. Cater they were frequcntlv vMted by whaler*. Their 
^es ^ Sikaiana, Eaore, Manduilota, Barena and Matu Avj. Sikalana, the 
largest, is 1 jo ft. high and about mJes jda^. The triangular reef on which they 
^ situated IS so sieep-to that v^esscla ciui approach to t distance about ino yd. 
T-^eseward of Faore island [here is a boat passage into the lagoon, very dimcull cf 
access at low water. 
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The inhabitants, who numbcurd 235 in 1931, are of almost pure Polynesian type 
with a slight admixture of Micronesian characteristics (Plates 97, 98). Culturally, 
they are akin to the Tikopia (p. 696), though their ancient ctilmre has been more 
modified by frequent contacts with Europeans (Platea 122, 123). 


GUADALCANAL 

Guadalcanal (Fig. 223) lies approximately between lat. 9° 15' and 10* 00' s and 
long. 159* 35' axtd 160° 50' e, and b the largest bland in the protectorate. Its 
length b about 80 miles, its average breadth 25 miles, and its area about 2,500 
sq. miles. 

Physical Geography 

The bland b mainly of volcanic formation with an irregular chain of mountains 
following the southern shore fairly closely but separated from the north coast by 



Fig. 223. Guadalcanal 

Village shown all had a population of over too at the 1931 census. Based on: 
(i) Britbh Solomon Islands Protectorate Lands Department map of Guadalcanal 
Dbtrict, 1937; (2) Admiralty chart no. 1469; .(3) Ft J. A. \V. Lever, ‘Economic 
Insects and Biological Control in the Britbh Solomon Islands’, Bulletin of Entomo¬ 
logical Research, voL xxniii, p. 330 (London, 1937). 

gently sloping plains. The highest, mount Popomanasiu (8,005 ft-). » near the 
centre of the south coast; there are a number of other peaks in a range behind it 
from 7,000 to 7.500 ft- High. Rivers are numerous and follow direct courses to the 
sea. Those flowing northwards, such as the Balcsuoa, Berandc and Bokokimbo, are 
in many instances over 20 miles long. All are subject to sudden spates. The whole 
bland b densely wooded with the exception of the western part of the northern 
plain, where there arc extensive areas covered whh alang-alang grass. 

The coasts have few major indentations or off-lying blands, except at the eastern 
end, where \lalapa. Beagle, Komachu and setTral smaller blands enclose the 
harbour of Marau sound. The north coast as a whole b featureless with sandy 
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beaches fior most of Jexifith. Sand burs bli^ck the eninmces to tbc rii'cis (Plaie 92^ 
except after heavy ruilS. A group of ihree »Uin<b. the Riia Siiri itlands, lies sbout 
10 EdOes MCTVr'ards of Aola beyr Moderate depths are the nJe close {n^hote. By 
contrast the southern coast, badted by maasive rnountems, Is stcep-tD. Coral leeft 
aie well developed oidy atound Marau sound and the Rua Suia islands; patches of 
fringing reef occur on promontories on south and west coasts. 

/iKrAor^er. Maxau sound (Plate 91), off the eastern end of Guodalicanail and 
enclosed by rtef and numerous islands^ forms a larfje area of water suitable for 
anchorage; but some of the passes between the reefs are narrow^ On the north-east 
coast there are ancharages for small craft in Korai ba>^ and qn each side of Ret* 
point. Kaultau bay, white large, is too deep for anchorage except close inshore in 
a depth of 37 fathoms. On the north coast there ant few regular anchorages, but in 
the south-east trade wind season slups can anchor almost anywhere outside the 
ro-fathom line. AoLa bay (Pope^s anchorage, lO ^thenAS), where the government 
station for the Guadalcanal Oistrki is situated, has tw'o piers. Good shelter is also 
provided in Benande bay (to fathoms) and on each side of Lunga point- On the 
western side of the island am IndifFerent anchorages, mostly dangemus in on-sbore 
winds, in Goughian harbour (9-11 fathoms), in Popau hafbour,^ Ovi harbour, 
Beatifon bay (to fathoms^ ’'rVanderer bay (6 fathoms), Aowawa bay (10 fathoms) 
and to the ndrth-wcst of cape Hunter (iJ fathoms). On the south coasc anchomgc 
is probably available at Telisi. 

iSoetaf (Old E^oiisumc Condi'ft'ofir 

In 193] the native popuUcion of Guadalcanal was 14,315. The ending of inter- 
group warfare, the atmetians of a readily available supply of hsh, and the induce¬ 
ments uf the missionaries have all tended to concentrate the populstfon on the coast 
—mainly the northern coast. The coast dw'cUers depend mainly OIL hsb, yanos and 
coconuts; taro is the staple Crop of those fttill living in. the interior. Several large 
coconut plantations have been de^'eloped'along the north coast, but all these have 
suffered severely from immature nut-fall. The government station is at Aola. 
Alluvial gold mining was begun in rpj^ on the Sorvohlo and TsOrivtinga rivers; 
over 900 oz. of gold were exported in 1941. 

SAN CRISTOBAL 

San Cnstobal (Fig. 104)^ known also locally os Alakira, w^as discovered by MendAiia 
in 156B. It is about yo miles long from north-w'est to south-east, with a maximum 
w'idth of about 24 milea. Its western end is about 33 milrS south-enst of Guadal- 
canal- 

Pltyticat GfOgraphy 

The bulk of the island U composed of ancient volcanic codts, which form a series 
of mountain ranges ruruimg parallel to the mam aviv of the ^land. They are 
weathered into rwo long, fiat-topped and gently rounded ridges which descend 
to form spurs foo-i.ooo ft. high cm the north cOast. The high^t point (4,10° ft-) 
lies about 30 miles from the south-eastern end. The island is densely wooded. 
The southern coast is a succession of long narrow inlcM separated by small pto- 
montories. The whole coast rises precipitously ftom the sea in black cliffs. .Ac its 
eastern end is the long, narrow peninsnla of cape Survillc. There are many short 
Stretches of fringing reef, particularly round the proaiontories. The north COast, 
with the exception of the section from cape Kibeck to Flot rock, is. backed by a 
Strip of level land of varying width overlaid with coral limeatone. The two major 
bights in this coast are Star harbour, at the eastern end, and Wanoni bay, about 
afi miles north-westward. 

' OH (Pod^eTliy 
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Anckori^a. A[ijc:hantf;cs hjf small, and few arc well sur^'cytd. Oa lh« 44>urh* 
w«H coaat the b«r p/oiectidn is to be found in Mdkira bi>\ which is complctel;;^ 
surrounded by steep hilU and has an. entrance only i milt wide. There are depths 
inside of 2^-30 fathoms, but space is too restricted to permit its itse by very large 
ships. Anebonge can also be found behind Vruuita island in 13 fathoms and In 
Maninga harbour (8-is fathoma). The eastern half of this coast h little known, and 
no anchora)^ are rceorded. 

Along the north coast the best anchorage is In Star harbour, protected by a 
projecting reef and with depths of lo^t^ fathoms. Other anchorages on the same 
coast indude Wanoni bay (in 3 fathoms] and Wango bay (in 7-10 fathomsX die 



Figr 334. San Cristobal 

Villages shown all had a population of too or over at the 1931 census. Names in 
roman capitals show major divisions a* given on the l^nds Department map of 
San Oristobal. Based on: (i) British Solomon Islands Protectorate Lands Depari'- 
mcni map of San Cristovd District, 19^; (a) of the 1931 Cmitu (uu- 

published, Tukgi, 1931); (3) R, J, A. W. Lever, 'Economic Insects and Biological 
Control in the Britbh Sotomon Isliinda’, BuHeJin of Resturdt^ ■vol. 

JGS\ 7 It, p. 330 (London, 1937), 


west side of the island ships con anchor in Hada (Rdcherche) bay in IQ ^thonu. 
Small craft can also find shelter in Hada ^^ata, miles to the south. 

Social and Economic Coadiiioia 

The combined populations of San Cristobal, Santa jVna. Santa Catalina and 
Ulawa were b.iby in 193 K A figure of about 5,«* is likely for the main bland, Aa 
in Guadalcanal, the interior has been depopulated and most of the people live on 
the north coast. In the eastern and wcsiecn endt— the Wainoni and Arosl dlStnctl 
—they arc oritanized in Several totem ic clans J thoM in the Central area possess 
instead a dual organiaatioii. The populution in general has eojoved a high reputa- 











Plate Road on the north coast of Boo^JUj^'Ule 

Thii road^ shown on fig. 21:511 is inaintjiincd by local native labour 
under ihc direction of the District Officer. T^c boyS in ihi fore- 
jiround are wearing the upi, imiEabon Kata made from palm leaves 
iritebod together over a bamboo frame. 



Plate 125. Villaflc on Santa Ana 

lliis village has been built under tluropcan influenckt wiib the houses ranged in straight 
linea. 






Pbw 126 . bay, Ndeni 


The aiTC of ^lendatta*:^ Spanish aeTllecnent 
CatnmoJon; GootJenough iii ] S75. 


id 159i fldti ihc swrie of tllC murder oF 



ti 7 . Te Motu v[llai,c, xjeni 

Th, IW 0-,. -f V.B.« ,vi,h p=,l„..a,..cl..d h.,, t, dr...,™, 
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lion for the fine quality' of hs sh«U inlsv work and for the pointed dsiRiQ on canoes 
fP]a[c lOj). Coconul pLontHitiam exisi al Star hoibour^ ^Vanool bay and stvctal 
Other points on the north coast, l he headQiiortcia nf the San C-risiot'al DTStricr ts 
at Kirakira, to the west of WojiOhi bay. Native tracks are the only means of 
comrnimtcation. 

Jslantis off San CaisroBAL 

Ugi (lat. io“ is' s. Ions'. E> Itca appfQsinwtcly 5 sailea from the north 

coast of San Cristobal. It i& 7 cniTes long htorn north to sooth and about 4 mlks 
broad. It U formed from pteropcKi tjoze. ovedaid on the lower ground by coral Itmc- 
stone. In the cen ere are three hills, the central one of which i* S70 ft. hi^b. Fringing 
reef surrounds the Uland except on the West, where Selwyn bay pibv'idea good 
anchorage in 17-zo iathoms. The northern pare of the bay prosides shelter in the 
north-west monsoon Season. Tht population tn 1931 was There is 0 Melanesmn 
r^Ilsaion jtchool. The small ovtl ttland of Bio lies tn the rtorth-west, separated from 
Ugi hy a channel z miles wide. 

Olu A^lslau, known bIjo as the Three Sisters, U a Rroup of throe Ulands of coral 
limeaxone from Z30 to 3 ;□ ft. haghj lying about la milAi eastwHid of l/gL They went 
dts^vered by Mendaba and named by him Las Ttes Marias, hfokupaina, the moat 
Southern, i* about 4 miles long. Malaulalo and AliitJ, the centra] and norchcra 
islands, are each about z miles long. All are marshy^ densely wooded and fringed 
with coral reef. They are uninhabited. 

Santa Ana is a toUghly circular island about mileg in diauicter lying 4^ miles 
eastward of cape Surville. In origirt it ts a raised COral Stoll. Its high^I point 
(320 ft.) Overlooks the east coast. The surface is densely wooded eycepr for some 
cultivated patches. Port hlarv% on the weatcni side of the island, is a rtef harbour 
sbptit 40C yd. wide at the entinnce, rmrTUWEng to zyo yd. wtrh x depth of 15 fathoms: 
it is a good anchorage except ill the north-west nuonsoani. The native name for the 
island is O* R^ha. In 1928 the population was 3:56, divided between three tillages 
(Pliie 125). The people still retain much of their ancient wuy of life, though far 
many years there was a Well-known trading station on the island. 

Santa Catalina lift about z mil« south of Santa Ana. It is of similar smiciure 
but about half the 3 Se. The Uland is thickly wooded and surrounded by a fringing 
reef, which nrukes landing ddhcult. Anchorage for snail vessela is said to be avail¬ 
able off the nonhem reef, close to the only village. The people have a culture 
similar to that of ^anta .Ana. 

* 

RENNELL AND BELLONA 

Rennell and BcUona are two liincstone islands lying about 1™ miles to the south 
of Guadaloanah They ate both populated by Polynesians and vUits by Europeans 
are strictly controlled by the government. 

Rennetf (Fig, zasl appears to have been discoverod by Capi^n Butler in the 
If ajpolf in 1 3 a I, AH dlmens Ions, and even the outline of the coast, aft uncertain, 
since no tboroLigh Survey has been rnadc. EsHimstes of greatest length vary from 
about 41 to 50 miles; greatest w tdth has been estimated at between 8 and jo miles. 
The various sketch surveys that have been made differ widely in respect not nnly 
of general proporTions but also of local details. 

Strucnirsilly, the island is; a large cernJ atoU raised some 400-300 ft. above sea 
level, with rosuCiing precipitaus clifts facing the sea, a high land rfm At their 
summit and a centmi depression. At its lowest (souih-east) end this depression is 
dJIcd by the fresh water Uke Tenggano, the su^occ of which is 70 ft. above sea 
IcveL The surface of the coral limestone Has gaping ftasurcs and jagged pinnacles 
and » covered with dense jungle. The soil occurrihg in pockna in this surface is, 
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of th-e red friable type cramRion or luch timestono formations (voL ll, p. S4J:K 
The few native intcks which pa» thrau^ itQpJt In the cliff ramparts and into 
[he interior are the only practicable means of conuflUflicatkiii Across the island. 
Atl rain quickly sinks into' the groundp. hut numerous spnn$ta of freah ftsier tsauc 
at or below sea le^id. 

From the sea the limeatone tlifEs present a level lUiifoim profile. The shore, 
with occasional white sandy beaches, is protected by a barrier reef covering much 
of its lengthy making boat landings impossible along such sections. The only 
major indentation in the coast is KunRgava bay, nearly midH'sy along the Htarth- 
w«t coast, and affordEng anchorage in 8 fathoms in a bight in the fringing reef; 
this anchorage is sheltered in south-easterly winds but unsafe in south-wcatcelLcs. 

The population was estitnaied in at between i»2O0 and 1,500. The people 
ore Pol>‘tiesians; but their frhcaly hair and certain other physii^ charecEeristics 
show some admixture of Melanesian blo<KJ- The only permanent centre of settle- 



' Figr M5. Rennell 

Rcnncll is wholly unsurvey ed. Scale, position, coastline, ert, shown on this tnap 
are only approximate. Based on: (i> sketch-map by Nqrthcoie Deck in Gfn^iip^al 
youmal^ vol. LVll, p, 474 (London, 1031); (a) various oMcial Sources. 

ment on the cOsst is at Kunggava bay; other centres ore oonceniratcd round the 
shores of the lake and in the Western' half of the island. Ow ing to the lack of contact 
with Euiopeana the people retain their ancient culture almost unchanged. They 
IH-C in houses 20 to zy ft, Jong and II to 1 5 ft. wide. They grow yams and taro In 
small clearings and collect shelLhsh, nuts and wild fruits. Their wood carving is of 
a high st^dard, but their outrigger eanocs Used on the lake art said to be of frail 
constnuition. The popublion U divided mlo fiv-® pohiical dh'isioos (tribcaji, each 
with a chief supported by supernatural sanctions. The South Scas El’aniMtiCal 
and Seventh Day Adventist missions both have stations on the taland 

TleUona, also discovered by Captain Butler, lies about rj miles to the north-w cst 
of Rennelk U » about 6 miles long from norrh-west to south-east and under 1 
miles Wide, with a uniform height of about 250 fr. It, too, is presumably a raised 
atoll. The ^ce (P^e 93) « of the same formation as that of Rennell though 
sod IS much more abundant. At nonh-west and south-eajt extremities are fafriy 
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sharp pxfumrniorica, each ftinged with, coral nsef. Three sandy twache* occur on 
the north-east coasL The iiative* are the same physical type as those on Rcnnell^ 
With whom they communicaie by canoe, and they possess a shmlar culture. In 
J930 they* were repotted 10 number possibly 500. 

SANTA CRUZ GROUP AND OUTLYING ISLANDS 

The Santa Cruz islands (Fig. zz6}* Iving between Int. 10' and 11" 43" S and long. 

40' and 167^ E, were discovered in J595 by Mendaila. The group consiM of 
the four main islands of Tinakula, Ndtm (Santa Cms)f Utupua and Vimikoro, 
and the Reef (Swallow) islands to the north of them, included in the aduninistrative 
district of Santa Cruz are other outlying tsiands—thc Tatimako (Duff) group,. 
Tikopia, .Anuta and FamtaLta. The toSd populaSon of the district in 1931 was 
5,080- 

Tinakula 

TinakuJa (lat- 10“ 14's, long- 163" 47'' e) is an active volcano (p- 611> 3j,i« ft. 
high, conical and about a mile in diarncter. It is barren near the summit but 
covered with vegetHtion round the base. It is uninhabited. 

S 

Ndeni (Santa Cruz) 

Ndcnl, known loc^y as Santa Crui, U» about i 3 roiled to the south of Tinakula- 
The is roughly rectangular in shape nith length fram east TO west of about 

Z 3 milea and a breadth of about II miles. On north, east and south densely wooded 
hTtU rise from the aea to a maiimum etevation of 1,80a ft Little is known of the 
interior. The steep and rugged egast has ntunerous bays. Graciosa bay on the 
north-west (Plate lafi) provides secure anchorage in S-9 fathoms on good holding 
ground; On che south-west coasc is a large bay between capes Boscawen and 
Mend ed” Byron and Carlisle bays on the north coast give good shelter in the 
trade winds. At the entrance TO Graciosa bay lies the smsU island of Te Motu; off 
the south-east coast is Lord Howe island (one of serv'cral so named, pp. 406-, 66S)+ 
The population (which numbered 1,805 in 1^31) is concentrated in coastal villages 
(Plate 127). The interior is uninhabited. 

Utltua 

Utupua (lat. 11“ 19' S. tong- ih6“ 31' E, sppro-vim aiely) is an almost Ctnculftr island 
about 7 miles in diameter. A long Inlet, Basilisk harbour, on the south-west coast, 
almost bisects it. Hills rise to about 1.140 ft. The whole ooast is surrounded by a 
sunken fringing reef of coral over 1 miles wide and imbtoken except fur Ringdove 
passage which leads into Basilisk harbour. The shores of the harbour are also 
fringed with coral, narrowing the entrance cbanuel 10 60C I’d. At it* bead the 
harbour forks tnto Byron and Sabbep bays. The pcpulalioni, which numbered 137 
Lq 1931. lives in bve coastal vills^s. 

Vanikoro 

Voiiikoro is an irregularly shaped island about 20 miles south-esst of Utupua. The 
^TTinll island of Tevai lies off the east coast. Both are of yolcan^ origin, with rela¬ 
tively recent lava flows seiU visible on the surface. Vortikoro is mountainous and 
rises to 3,031 ft, at mount Popogia (Kapogo); there are several lesser peaks. Tevai 
is a sin^c peak. Both blonds are densely wooded. Their coasts arc almoat entdrely 
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Ariiigvd with reef. niAkin^ luidin^ di^hculr. The moK used anchorage is st Pen. 
where the RovcTDinent ststion for the Sbjim Cruz District and the headqusnert, 



of the Vifiioru Kaun Timber Company are situated^ but there are uveraT 

suitable ancborage'arEss, especially round the shores of w 

population of Vanikaeo and Tevai w»s 6a, " ^wievai bay* In ig.31 the 
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Reef Islands 

This E«UP. known slSf> » the Swallow Ubndi. e™pri5« tbout a ^ 

of , ^ised «.Il. Spr^ in S ^ 

Iona they lotsJ 30 mil« in area arc mostly surround^ by fnn^ 

Thf'lafgwt, Lomlom tFonofono). lies she ihc south-east end of the air. It 4S 
ioo fTE^h 4od 6 miles ht^m esst to west. Stretching m s cto. nonh-wesm^j^ 
of l^rnlom are Fcimaloa, Nuhlolip PUeni. Nukapu, NaJogn *n4 Nupam, while 

t Ihe west of Lomlom is Matenw- The populsd^, Pob^ 

mainly eonCCTtt^ted on Lomlonu The people art of muted Meknesiafl ^d Pol>- 
nesiaJ phy-Sical type and culture, but the |ansufle“ spoken on HMKI pf the tslands 
(p, 63a) art nuunly Polynesian, 

TAUhLAEO (Duff) Group 

The Taumato group (Ut, 9-^ S 7 ' S, Inng. rS?" 13 ^ Tauniako island) oon^ 
of five small is^ds several roda. The name Tam^o. recoded by Qi™ 
as that of the principal island, is now commonly dteode^to apply to *be wl^le 
group r but the Islands have also acquired the nam« of ^Duff gi^p and \\i^n 
^up as a result of their rediscovery by Wihott of the 

from Tauimkd, the main islands arc Tnasurers isl^ 

Cf volcanic formation and rugged outline, are Lghily wcod^ 
mosquitoes make living conditions difficult. The 

XS^an Ulct on the x«f of Taumako island. They are not^ forjh^ \ 2 ^ 
canoes whkh they build and eichange with the inhabitants of nei^boiumg 
islands. The population was 143 in igSt. 


Tikopia (Fig. ^27) 

Tikopi* (kt. II- . 8 - 3. lo~* ■«!' 48 - 8 ) Ii™* d5!»vc.«l ^ 

received some notice ihrtUBh Diilnn's discovery of relics of U Fitouse s expedi 

h‘land"?tppros:imaMly OV^ in shap^ al^ut 3 ^ S 

greatest width. It is of volcanio formation, wiffi the south-east «dc ^ 

STextinci crater partly breached, possibly by sccondsjy eaT>“inn. 
rim attains a maidmuiu. height of 1,235 ™ the north side, at ^ 

From Rcanl long slopes trend down to the tue 5«I co^t of ^ ^ 

the south side of the peat cliffs fall steeply away to 9 large l^e. The nd& of h^ 

continiiing from Rcanl encircles this lake, which OOTPIH *e site of 

crater: th! lake water, though fresh, is murky and .s not drmkable, ffie 

people UK it for washins- {prinkinK water ii obtained from spring '^Ue 

from the hillside hy fiumes of arcca pilim trunk,) The sOu^-wM side of 

Ta plain af sandy detritus and COnfoioS a swampy atea fo which much 

grows. The coast is surrounded by firihgmE reef (Plate 121). 

vride except on the north, where it nairowa to a mere bene 

absent. There are long sandy baches especially on the Whor- 

«5tem Sida, but on the noTth side the boches are few, S^l and 

age h obtainable in the north-west side, at Ringdove anchorage, m “ 

a prominent bluff; and a little to the south there is a norrow fis^ ^ V^TreT a 

by the oativ« as a calioa passsEC through whkh lading mzi ^ In 

Ebnilar passage on the south-east side. Both are dang™ m «URh 

fine we^ landing may be made OH the reef, which 

perhaps on the north aide, w here there appears to he narly alwa>’S a swell- 
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The island is heavily wooded^ wiih cocoout palms, casuutna, Callophyllum and 
shrubs round the shore, and Tiith coconut, sago and arcca pHilniS, hibiscus^ pandanus, 
banana, hreadfrult, paper mulberry and many other uscfLil trees iniand. Taro 
gardens and coconut orchards occupy much of the flat land and hillsides, and eveij' 
part of the island—even the lake-—is the private property of some native group. 

Tikopia is rarely visited by Europeans, and the Polynesian inhabitants (Plate 17), 
numbering 1,33;! in 1933, have retained much of their ancient culture- They 
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Fig, 227 . Tikopia 

Scale, orientation, coastline and fetm lines arc only apptrudinaie. The reef 
tmues as a very narrow fringe round the northern coMC. Tuo main tracks onl 
shown; there are also less important tracks throngh oilth^tionsL and the beai 
also as a highiray. Ea^on:^ (l) R. Firth, Wt. Thi Tikapia, pp. sviii, 
tLondon, 19J0); (l> R. Finh, prsmtitit Fo/yTierKtn Etonemy^ p, 40 (London, . 1939^. 


i ^Afi. 


prepare and wiiar bark doth for eryday use, and until rrceni years at least about 
^ the people still practised thdr old religion, an almost unique state of affairs in 
Polyneaia tr^y. They a« divided into four large kinship groups, each with a 
h«edita^' chief, of whom the highest in rani bear* the title of Ariki Kafika. Most 
of the vilfagea are on the south-east and north-west coasts, but at ce-rtain times of 
the year the em red area iuvcmo aS Uta at the inner comer of ihe lake h the scene 
and rehgious ritual. The land is divided into a large number of 
orchard and garden areas, of which each 'house' (of group of closely related paid- 
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lineaJ kinsfolk) has sotrai, scanere^ duvughmii the island. Tan>, yam, bi^taidhniit^ 
coconut, banana, sago and fish arc tho main foods, and the diicf occupatioiia of the 
people HTC afp^diltiirc and bstin^, for the latter of which they UU SCOUlly built 
outrigger canoes. 

Asm A 

.Anuu, often known also as Cherry ifi.land, lies about 70 miles easrA'Ofd of Tikopia. 
Of oval shape, it k about ^ mile long from north to south and mea tq a twin hiU 
in the centre with the northern peak aiz fr. high. A fringinE reef, drying it low 
water, encircles the coose, making landing difiicult except for egnoes. The Poly- 
neaian people, rebted to those of Tikopia. with which there was formerly inter¬ 
course by canoe, numhered 84. in t^^r. 

Fatutaka 

Fatutaka (Ian it'^55'$, long. 170' 12 'e) lies abouE z6 miles south-eastward of 
Anuta. It is ateep and rocky, iind consist^ nf two small hills which give it the 
appearance of a mttre (hence the name of Mitre isEand by which it is sometmies 
shown on charts). It is uninhabited, though occasionalEy visited by people from 
Anuta for the sea birds which nest there. 
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Lambert, Health Survey of Rennell and Bellona Islands^ Oceania, voL It,, 
pp. 136-73 (Sydney* 1931-2); and J* R. Innea, Report of Leprosy Stert^ey ^ t/w 
British Solomon Itlands Protectorate (Suva* 1933). Useful for coonoiuic material* 
in addition to official publicatiatLs listed sbove* are: The Sohnton Islands Asri- 
culttiral Gstzette (Tuiagi, 1933-5); J- S. Phillips, Goroimr Quest (London, 1940)— 
dealing with the control of mscet pests on coconut palms—and H. I. Hcgbin, 
Experiments in OfiRsation (London, l939)-^^whijCh includes an account of the 
labour situation. 


(For Maps see Appendix J.) 
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MAPS AND CHARTS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC 
(TONGA TO THE SOLOMON ISLANDS) 

General 

'There dre icladvely few detftUed l&ptigtuphicsl nups of sLands i^-fthin the atK 
covered by this, volume of the Handbook r. Apart freun maps produced by laoda and 
survey depAnmencs for ceitam inlands, charts and sketch maps published tn 
various joumais provide the bulk of the cartographica] maferiaJ available. RcceuC 
atr surveys in counccdon with military operations in the teeinn have considerably 
increased geofraphical Itnowlcd^, but their results are obtainable as yet only 
through oSidal charmeb. 

Cfiaris 

aharta arc produced on hlcxeator^s projccdonL In charts dealing: with irt- 
divtdual islands or with anchorages scales vary from about i i y.ow to i : 200,4000 ^ 
charts of groups arc Evncially on a smaller Kile. The principal bodies issuing 
charts for the area under consideration ace ihc HydrogtaphLc DepArement of the 
.Admiralty, the United States Navy Department Hydrographic Office, and the 
French 'Service Hydrographique de 1 a Ma^ine^ Index sheets will be found io 
the various SmUng DirfcHoiu; and details of the charts of each Issuing body are 
contained reapectivciy in the Cafofogw of Admiralty Charti ami Other Hydro- 
graphic PuhlicatiatU, the General Catalog of Morintn' Otid Aviaiort' Gkortr and 
Boobi (issued by the U.S.H.O.), aod the Catalogae da cartes, plaiti ef Qavrag.tSf ^i 
COrt^OirtU Vf^^dtographie fraisfoist. There are also Getmao charts for some areas. 

In the following detailed notes dates of the original surveys hive been givtai; the 
dates of cew^ editioits of charts and of large corrections arc obtainable from the 
catalogues cited above. 

Being primarily concerned with the delineation of coasts, charts often show 
little detail in the interior of large islauda. 

G.5.G.S. Maps 

Only a few areas arc at present covered by maps produced by the Geographical 
Section of the General Staff. Several maps have been issued 4 if Fyi, also maps of 
the New Hebrides, Norfolk island, and the Kenmndec iihmds. 

Other O^cuil Maps 

The American Army Map Service (.A.M.S.) has produced ii^ps of Fiji and New 
Caledonia; also a series entitled 'Melanesia^ on a scale of i i ^00,000, covering 
the Solomon islands and the New Hebrides. The A.M,S, I : i,aoa,ooo Aeio- 
nautical Chart Scries, on a Lambert Conformal Conic Projection, coven the 
Western Pacific; it provides a ceruin amount of topographical infomiatian and 
also the position of radio statiorts.. 

The French, Australian and New Zealand governments have ptoduced maps 
of the aitas under their admmistration. The Fiji Lands and Siinej' Department 
and the British Solomon Islands Protectorate Lands Department have produced 
maps of their teapective areas. These arc listed below in the notes on indndduaJ 
groups. 
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MhcelliifieittiS Maps 

Many sketch maps, generally on a small scale, haw been published in scietirific 
and other pcriodnrala and monographs. TTnrcsc generally rely far f™gn>| features 
on charts, buT fret^uenEly fjivc nen' Topographical infaimation on inland ntgians. 
besides specialized data on subjects such as geology, population distiibuiioia, 
location of setdeitients. and place-iiamca. 

Tonga 

British, United S^iea and French charts of Tonga are nearly all baaed on surves's 
by H.M.S. Esma and Penguin between iftSS tod tSpR. The prindpaJ exception 
ia the French chart of the whole groiip.. whtch is based on a siirves'' by Capiain 
Vinccttdon-DumoiilEn in 1849. 

Eiccludir^ those on a small scale showing the relaiion of Tanga to fleighbouring 
groups, British cham of Tanga camprise: a chart of the whole group (i : ^£0,000); 
the Vai'i'u group, the northern Ha'a^aJ group, the southern Ha^apai group, and 
the Nomuka group {4 tdiaita, each I : 72,600); and a number of charts on larger 
scales, 'rhese latter Include: Tongatapu, Lifuka^ Nciafli harbour, Ofolanga, the 
waters round Fonuafo^ou (Falcon island}, Nluafo^ou, and Niuatoputapti (the Iiut 
nSi D based on Tongan government surveys of 1913 and 1930). 

The A.M.B. has produced maps of: Tongatapu (1 : 3.t,6SoX based on a plan of 
ipro; Tongaiapu and ‘Eua (i ; 125,000), based principally on charta; and of the 
Nruaioputapu group, baaed an Tongas government surveys. There ate useful 
sketch maps in: E. W. Gifford, Bemice Bishop .Vmatjti BuUtlin, no, 61 (Honolulu, 
1919) h E. Hoffmeiiter, Berracre /», Bishop Museum BuUetirt^ nn. 96 (Honolulu, 
1932): and A, H. Wood, ±4 Hisioiy and Gecgrafihy of Tonga (Nuku^alD&, 1935), 

Fiji 

Bntoh, American and French charts of Ftii ate all based on Britiah sun'cjrs. Some 
are based on surveys by H M.S. Herald, Captain H. M. Denham, Ul 1834-6, the 
mAjoHty on surveys by H.M.S, A/aaity, Benard and IFftferrcitfA between 1876 
and 1896, and a few on surveys since 1900. For some areas use has been made of 
the surveys of the local Lands and Smvey DcpartmeilT. 

Admiralty Cftortt. There is an Admiralty chart of the group an a scale of 
1 : yib.OOO], the southernmost islands are shown in an inset on a scale of 
I : i,4Chn,ooo. %'iti Le\-u and its oif-lying islands are covered by four charts 
(approximately 1 : 145,000). Topogrttphicil detail far the Interior is scanty and is 
at some points at vaxisnee with that shewn on Lands and Surs-ey Department 
map*. There are separate charts for Suva (1 1 12,100) and Lautoka (1 : 7,500) 
harbours. Other charts intiude: CH atau and Moturiki {i : 24,200); Ley^uka harbour, 
in OvbIbu (j : 14,000); Nairai and Mbatilti (t ; 36,300); Xgau (t ; 36,300): 
Kanda^ir (t ; 143,000^); Vanua Levu and Taveuni (coveted by several sheets, on 
various scflltt); Moila (i : 36,300); Totoyt (l : 24 t, 1O0); Matiiku (i : 24,200): 
and various other islands of the Lau group. There arc aim plaris of many of the 
tnoie importanr anchoragea and passes. 

Lands and Survey Department Maps. The Fyl Lands and Survey Department 
has produced many maps, but Survej- work, except in the more cJosely seitl^ 
areu, h still in an early stage. The most use^l maps are; the colony an Cassini's 
prcMduccd in 1936, showing the main islands on. a scale of i ■; 500,000, 
with insets of the Lau group {i ; i,ooo,ooo) and Rotuma (i : 500,000); the tower 
Hewa (i I 63,360) and Suva (j : 12^672), produced in 1934; and Viii Lcinj 
<t 1 190,080), with insets of Suva, Lautoka, Mba, Nandi. Slngttioka, and Levuka 
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(i : 6 ^^ 66 ), pioduccd in ThcM maps all show rclirf bj’ hachuring; ihey 

:du>w i£ctt!t:mimt9, govcmmcnL Stuiom, land comrqunkmTkiins, cTC- 

O.5.G.S. h** repriniod several of the Lands and Survey Etepartment mopSr 
A,M.S, has produced a map of Fiji (i : 250}00o)p in sei'en sheets, on a poly^nic 
proJcctSon; these are based pHitcipally Oil Lends and SnTv'e^' OcpaitmetlC maps 
and on U^S.H.O. charts. A.M.S, has also produced a rtup of" the Yasawa Rttiup 
{t : b3,^6o} in nvo sheets, 

RoTLTNfA, Uvea (Wallis Islaxd), Flituna and Alopi (Hoorn 

Islands) 

British, American and French charts of Rotuma arc all based OH British aurv'cys; 
the British charts both of U%'ea and of Futiina and Alofi are based (K> Firach 
sur^'eys. The Admiralty chart of Rotuma ia on a scale of i : 73,600; that of LhiJS: 

I ; 137,750 (with Mua and hlatautu anchongs 1 : 34,860); and that of Futuna 
and Aloh i : iT^pailfo (with Bingive bay [ : 33,130). 

Gilbert Islands 

The GDbett islanda were first surveyed by the United Staiea EiplorinE Expedi¬ 
tion, under Csptain Wilkes, in 1841. The expedirion’^s worit ha# since been supple¬ 
mented by that of British na\^ oBSecra, of IcKal go^’emment omdals, and of the 
masters of mission, and Other vessels visiting the i^ands. British and. American 
charts aie in nearly ajl instarkCe^ based cm the Mine sourocs. The Admiralty chart 
of the group is on a scale of i : 780,000: the U-S-H.O. chart, which is coloured, 
is on a s(^e of i : Charts of individual islands are on scales of about 

III 30,000 to I : 200,000. There are Adcniialiy charts of all the islands nf the 
group. Plans of anchorages, etc,, on a larger scale, in the Adminlty scries, indudei 
ihe rnain entrance to the lagoon, Butnritari (^lakirL), based on a survey by Captain 
G. H. Heycn in 15^34; Betio anchorage, Tarawa; rhe south side of Nonouti; Peacodt 
anchorage, Tabiteuea; and Espiiigle anchorage, Becu. 

Ellice Islands 

The Ellice islands, like the Gilbert islands, were fiiai surveyed by the United 
States Exploring ExpcditiDn. Later work has been done nmtnly by British naval 
officers; a httle has been done by local government cfficiala and by the msstcia of 
trading vesseb. British and American charts UM the same sources. There is a 
British chart of the Ellice islands, together with the Phoenix group {vol. IK 4 'M)p 
and a separate eban of the southern part of the Ellice islands alone. There arc 
larger scale Admiralty cham of all the individual islands of the group. 

0 CE. 4 N Island 

. British and American charts of Ocean bland (Banaba) are both based on a survey 
by F, L>anvers power in 1909. The British chart is on a scale of 1 : 48,370. A map 
of the bland wte compiled in 1927 by the Fiji Lands and Survey' Departrcient> 
showing settlements and commun katiems, on a scale of 1 : 4,753; It has not been 
published, A sketch map U included in A, F, Ellis, Oetart Island and Nauru (Sydney, 
2nd ed,, 1^76). 

Nauru 

The AdmiiaJt)' chart of Nauru is on a scale of i ; 73,000, It Is based on an Aus¬ 
tralian goYcmment plan and shows form lines, spur heights, and roads and tracks. 
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A more ment map* Cin a lar^r. scale* hu been compiled by the PropeiTV' and 
Sun cy Bmnch of the Deparnnciit of the InteriDr of the Australian Commonweiith 
GovcmiTieni. Tliia was published ivith the Report tQ thi Catmal 0/ the Leogve of 
ciji the Afiirtinistration ef Nomtt during the Year 193^ (Cnnbem, 1940)* 
It IS on a scale of J I 15i'B40 and shows land-boldin^^ roads,, trarawaji'e, coral 
rocks, etc. Maps show'mjf relief in colour are contained in: C. Els^rwr, Carallegme 
■Pfwphal-Inifltt Auitral-Oceaniem und ihre Produhte (LDbeck, 1913); P. Hambruch* 
Ergeirnttr drr Sudite^ExpediliDn, r9oS-'io, II. Etlaa^ophie, B. Mikroiutslm, 
Band 1 (HambuTE, 191+), on a scale of j : I5*M0; and W.Bohne in Petermanm 
MiUeilungen .. . , 73 Jahrgqn^ (Gotha, 1926). 


Kebmadec Fslands 

British and foreign charts of the Kcnuadec islancU art all based on the sun'cv by 
Captain H. M. Denham, H. M.S. HtraMf in j 854. The AdmiralrV' chart showa 
Raoul (Sunday) island on a scale of i : 24.1100, and Macaulev, Curtis and Cheese- 
man islands on a scale of I : 36,300. The New' Zealand Lands Kid Survey Departs 
ment published a map of the group in iSSy, which was reprinted in 1S9S and 
copied by G.S.G.S* in 194^- This is based on the Adnuialry chart and on sijrveya 
S’ B'Ctuy bmJth and H. D* M. Haszard, -DBicers of the dcpanmetit. It shows, 
l^oiil island on n scale of i : 31,680. Raoul island has recently been surveyed 
agiiin, in oonitectton with the esrabLshment of A rBdiD-tneieon>lcigicBl station 
(P^ 39i>. but the results of the survey have HOI yet been published, 

Norfolk Island .ano Lord Howe Isiaxo 

Adnttraltv'’ charts of both Norfolk and. Lord Ho-we are based on Eurvevs by 
H. M. Denham, H.M.S, //emA/, in 1855. The chart of Norfolk shows the 
^land on a scale of r 1 30.000, with an inset Oil a larRcr scale of Sydney bay. (The 
i^t Hives an uut-of-date plan of the town of Kingston.) The chair of Lord Howe 
shows Lord Howe island and Ball’s pyramid on a scale of I : 97*000; Lord Howe 
" 54.200; Bairs pyramid, i ; *4,200; and South entrance, i i i2*r«. 

A New ^uth Wales |^Jvemment map of Norfolk island on a scale of 4 in* to the 
showing foads. setllemcnts, land grance, etc., pubiklied in 1904, w^as reprinted 
□y' G.SxG.S* in [941. 

Xew Caledonia 

Churls. British, American Kid French charts of New Caledonia arc all baaed 
on French iurveys. Survey wort w-ss carried out in most areas bctw'een 1836 and 
1901; hut more detailed study of anchorage areas and of off-lying islands has been 
continued in more recent years. In Hcneral, French charts are on a larger scale 
than either British or .American; and the French series includes a greater number 
^ anchorage plans. There k a French chart of New Caledonia in one sheet 
(i : 609,580) and One in four Eheetsfon scales of about t : 230^000)* The Lie of 
Pines and cerrain strelchiA of cosist arc charted Of> a scale of i ; 70*000. 

There is a British chan showing New Caledonia in ndKiori to nejghbouTmD 
groups ([ : 1,6oo,OOa). Both the British and American series include a chart of New 
Caledonio hr two sheets (1 ; 335,000). The British chart of Noumea U on a scale 
of r ; 20*000; and there arc large-scale plaiM of most of the principal anchorage 
a.rett$. Phms of a number of auchoiage areas w'hidh have boen surv'cyed only in 
compamtrvely recent years are available t^nly in [he French series, 'ITicse inctudei 
the Ticighbouriiood of Paagoum^ne (sun'cyed in 1937), and Yatd (survev'ed in 
1926)* 
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OiAct' A,M-S. has publiahed a map of N™ Caledonia in cisht shetu. 

Oft a mi l** of I ; i iA,5O0 (™ith an insec of Noumea on a icalc of i : ^ShOOo], This 
ts based Oft a map compiled in 1900 for the Ufiion Agrfccilc C^lfdoniennc, sup¬ 
plemented hy more recent sources- CantouiS art sbown at intenals of lOQ mrtr«: 
faresta and ^amps aie indicated by shading; and settltanents. aexodmme^ rail- 
vi^ys, pnda, horse trails, footpaths, ctt. arc marked. A onosbeet map, based on 
the same sourcts, has also bten published by A.M.S.^ on a scale of I : +QO,*00- 
Tbc Union Agricolc Calidonicnnc map waa ^so used as source for a French Jtiap 
on a scale of I : 300,000. showing relief by bachuring; this was originally pub¬ 
lished in TO03 and gone through smeral editions- The edidon of 1536 was 
copied in 194a by G.S.G.S. 

A geological map by Louis Felacm has been published in colour in: (i) Ctmie 
Ciril, tfldic m, no- 13 (Piiri3» tSptX on a scale of apprcKcimaicly 23 miles to the 
inch; and^ with itiodiftcetions, in (ii} A. Bernard, L'.^chjpti de ia NoutalU- 
Caledonit (Paris, 1E95X on a.sdale of 1 : 800,000; and (lii) GtOS^aphieOi Jovrnoit 
vol. xirVX. [London, r^iy). Bernard also publishe* in coloui: a topographical map on 
a scale of I : Soo.ooo- 

Loyalty Tsl-amjs and Walpole Island 

British and French charts of these islands are based on French sur\eT,’a, w-ith the 
one exception of the British chart of AVelpote island, which is based on a survey 
by Captain H. M. Denham, H.M.S. Herald. 1656, The British series mdudes: 
Uvea and Beautemps-Beiupri (r : 144,000); Walpole island (i : 36,3™); and 
various anchDragt plana- The French series E:ontBiits an additional anchorage plan 
—that of Beautemps-Beauprf (Heo} iaLmd anchorage (r : 4^,000), based on a 
French naval survey in tgjS. 


New Hebrides (including B.anks Islands and Torr^ 

Islands)- 

Chartj- British, American and French charts of the New Uebndea are, in general, 
based on the same sources- A Large part of the group was survoyed by officers of 
H-M.S- 7>arf between 1S90 and 1S94, Certain outlying areas w'crc surveyed 
earlier’—the Banks islands (LicuL A. hL Field, H.M.3 . DutIt r836); Futuna 
(Etonan) (Captain H* NL Denham^ H.M.S- Hrrald. 1E53); and certain anchorages 
Cmainl}' by British naval officers). Since the Dorr survey Bnttsh naval vessels have 
continued to undertake a large part of the JUn'ey work which baa been done. Some 
important aurv^eya have been carried out, bowevee, by French ofEcers— notably 
that of the Tarres islands by Cofimao-Dumanoir and Picot, in tbc Strorff^ in i Egy. 
Masters of trading and mission vessels have also contributed much information 
regarding many unchoiage areas and regarding coasts which have IJOl yet been 
fully surveyed. The most important imsuTvey^ed areas are; Tana; Eromanga; the 
west coast of Mal^ula; the north of Baga; Macwo; and Omba- 

Admiralty charts of the New' Hebrides include: the New Hcbtidca shown in 
relation 10 neighbouring groups (i : i,bpo,ooo); Malo to Efate (i : 290,000); the 
PanV^ islands (r : azo.OOO); the Torres ialands (i i 143 ,460) ; and charts of individual 
islands and anchorage plans. Mald^ulo, Epi, Ambrim, and Aneityum are shown on 
a scale of r : 72,600; Efatc on a scale of.t : 145,670; and Espiritu Santo on a scale 
of I t 314,000. Plans are available of nearly all important anchorages, including 
those in islimds which have not otherwise been sun'evied. 

The French chart of Segond and Bruat channels, though based on the British 
survey', contains certain additional irJbmiation (nuinly relating to the extent of 
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settlement in the s.rea). rhe Fimdl ehjirt of the T-orres- islands, tvhkh is in colour 
ii on a larger licale (1 : 77,15*) than rhc British. 

OthiT Mapf. A map of the group on a scale of i : i,ooo,OQ* was produced by 
the Sers'ice Gt^ograptlique dc |a Ministirc dee Colonies’ in 1917^ This wiis re- 
pruitcd on the same scale by G.S.CnS. in 194a. A map of the group, entitled 
Nou^’elles Hebrides: Carte comparative dee influences fnn^aisea ct «"gTaitfs fin 
waa publiahed with a report of the Gtnemor of New Caledonia in 1903, 
This IS of considetable interest for the study of the history of the group. 

The New Hebrides proper (eaefuding .\neityum) and the Banks and Torres 
islands are Covered by the .A_M.S. j ; 500^00* series of 'Melanesia'. 

Sketch maps provide Either infornxation on relief, geology, cthnogTaphv, etc., 
for some areas. ITie most useful arc: Efate, by D. \faH'Son {/Voce^d^^/0/ i}^ 
LriraMii .SocifO" 0/ .V«c South TFafef. voL iXX. Sydney, 1905-6); thrre maps 0/ 
Molehula, by T. Harrisson, showing refjef by hachtlripE, rivers, settlCmcntE, 
district names, ett {Gtograpkical Journaiy voL Upcimti, London, 1936): a map of 
^iritu Santo, by T. Harrisson, giving ethnographical details {G^aphkai 
jQu^ml, vol. LK.'CKviTI, London, 1936); north-east E^iritu Santo, shpiving vdlHges, 
t^ks, etc., and west of Espiricu Santo, :show-ing rh^rs and relief, by J. R_ Baker 
iGee^rap}iti:al Jourmtl, vola. ucsin, lxxxv. London, 1939, 1935): Gaua, by J. R. 
Baker, showing the position and shape of the cnHer Lake {Ctt^uphuu^ 
vo], LKHII, London, IgagJ; and maps in A. B. Deacon, Mdlekuhi tLotldon 1936) 
nnd J. Laya.rd, iSrojie Afew oj AialtSoilii {London, 1941}.. 

Matthew’ and Hunter Islands 

^e .Admtndty chart of Matthew' and Hunter islunds is on a scale of 1 : 24,7*0 
It IS based on the survey of Captain H. M. Denham, H.M.S, Htrold, in 1S36. 


Solomon Islands 

extensive SUOTV work in the Solomons has been cimcd out 
by Bnmh Vftsels-noiably H.M.S. L^k (1883-4), (i 893-5), Dori 

Md Sealarh (1910-12). AnchoiaRe surtvys in Bougainville and Buka were made 
^ a German naval vessel. Many parts of the jpnoup, however, hive never been 
™ outlying anras. notably the Santa Cnu? group and 

rieighboi^g islands, early sketch sunieys are still the onh' source. These include 
D'Entrecastcaus (NderJ, Tygx)^ Wilspn, *f the mission ship Duff 
1 faumako, 1797); Dumont d'LTrvilte (Vanikoro, iSiS^ and various areas, jSjS}- 
miasioci Crtni (Reef islands, ig^). The officer^ 

of the United States Explming Eipedition also surveyed Certain areas. In recent 
yea« a eonsiderablc amount of survey' work has been performed hv olEccrt of 
trading Of mission vcissels-^otBbly by D. M. Lazarus in Onrong The map* 
of the Protectorate Lands Department (bdoiv) have also been used. 

Adnuraliy charts of the Solomons include one of the whole group ( i : i a®a 5*0) 
and a I^ber of individual islands and SUb-groups. The latter include^ Bougain- 
WUc E^it and the adjacent coMts of Bougainville and Choiseul (i : 192 ,cmo): the 
New Grorgia group, m three sheets (i ; 145,350); Vsahel (j : 144400); Guadal- 
of Malaita (i : 217.500); San Cristobal (x : 161.270); 
Ontong Java (i : 150.000 ; Santa Cruz islands (i ; 365,<»o>: and Vanikoro 
I ' 4 7230). large number of anchorage plans, including many of 

anchorages m islantls which otherw ise are unsun'eyed. 

^ere U a German chart of Bougainville and Buka. 

British Solomon Islands Protecromie Lands Department 
published m 1933 and following yeats a series of maps, on various scales, covering 

Cl If HD 
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all ilw major islands of the pfocecTomc and showing settlements, tracks, some 
plantations, and a cenam amount of topographical information. These hove been 
reproduced on. smaller scales by the Australian Mobile Lithographio Section. The 
government of the Mandated Terrirorj' of New Guinea published a map of 
ville and Buka, showing rivers, villages, roads and tracks, in 1930-. This has been 
reprinted b)'G.S.G.S. on a scale of 1 : 250^000. The A.M.S. l : 5130,000 scries of 
^Melanesia' covers the Solomotu. 

Sketch maps published En various books and journals prtwide additional in¬ 
formation on various areas. Amongst the most useful &re: two maps of Buka on a 
scale of 1 : 20.000 tone with form lines Uld villsge names; the other geological) 
and one of various parts of Bougainville between Kicta and Empress Augusta hay 
on a scale of i : 50,000, all by Dr. K. Sapper (published in Mittrtkoigfn aia dm 
Deulschrtt SiAuteyeiie/fe, Berlin, 1910). 


Appendix II 

PLACE-N.AMES IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC 
(TONGA TO THE SOLOMON ISLANDS) 

Pkcc-names in xhe Wesiern Pacific area, from Ton^ TO the Solomon iskoefs, 
present a number of problems. iTie variety of lanjpja^ea inv'oK'ed—Polynearan, 
^ricronesTlOi j'^telancsian, and seA'crol RuropeilA langMagea—has complicaisd The 
srtuation. A ayisromattc ireaiment has been riendere 4 i more dUiiciilE by cenain 
oiher facion;: the variety of c ire urns pmCH in which the kbnds ita^me lo be named 
by Europeans; ihe difTeteni principles adopted tn ams under different aoveroi^ty 
or administratfon; d Lfferenccs between official usa^ and local usage, e^cn in one 
area; and differenT methods adopted for redqang the names to written form. 

Genera! Situation - .Votive Xtimes and European Names 

As a whole, the number of native place-names in tue taCecds by for chat of 
European names. The modem tendency has usually been to subiltitutc a native 
place-name, tvhe« il can be ascertained, for a European name, especially since 
the latter is often gme of several alternatives, or has never been consistently in use. 
Thus gmetally and officially Nauru has replaced Pleasant island; Ulawa has re¬ 
placed Contrarki^t Ontong Java has replaced Ix>rd HowO; Mota has replaced 
Sugar Loaf island. To this, however* rhete are certain ejfcepiions* Eanaha, the 
native name for Ocean island, has not replaced Ocean island foT genenal use. 
Some other European names with partietdar histmical sfgrviEcance have also been 
tetarned. This has been M especially with the names given by the early Spanish 
and French discoverers in the Solomon islands. A dilficulTy has occurred here, 
however, with The Spelling of some qf these names. Variants such 33 Santa Isabel, 
\5abel; Guadalcanal, Guadalcanor; San Cristobal, San Criisioval have been used, 
owing TO oonfuskmi as to what the original Spanish forms were. A ipScia! ts 
rhai of Espiritu Santo, in the New Hebrides, where an accent is sometimes given 
to the fiiit r, in conformity with modem Spanish usage, though iht accent was net 
kwed at the lime the name was actually applied by Quiros. .Again, a number of 
European names are given in their apeciSc notional form in the various official and 
other national publications. Thus the blands itiuned by Cook New Culednnia and 
Isle of Pines are known to the French as Nouvelle-ColMonie and He des Pins 
respectively, while coftverMly the leiand named by Bougainville Pcntcoote has 
often been named in English cither Peniecost or \Miitstmtide {its native name, 
Roga, » also used). Furthennore, in some cases Odie European name has Come TO 
supersede another; thus the islands formerly commonly known u& the Kingsmlll 
jpoup are now known oCficiaUy and generally os the Gilbert islands, and the 
islanHia often known as the Swallow islands are now usually termed the Ristf 
islands, in accordance with local usage. 

It might seem that the most logical way of meeting the ditheuky of these altema. 
tiVc or even conflicting European names would be to adopt the original native name 
in all Cases, as has been done in manv', But a special complesdty arises hnm the 
fact that before the coming of Europeans, and even in some cas^ at the present 
day, In certain of the larger Ulands there was no native name for the island as a 
w’hole. Some nariv'v namea which have been applied to such islands have in fiici 
^cn the names of only certain districts or Other punionjt of them. Bugotu, for 
instaxtee, which locally in the Solomon islands Is commonly used TO refer to YsnbeT, 
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■5 properly speaking onfj' the name of the snuthn-astcm pan of the ialainL hfota 
Lav'd (Matliiv)^ generally used for what haa been known also as ^raddle islimd, 
refieta strictly to the aouih-westcm end only, Aj^ain, the islaiid in the Sotomons 
named Nanovo on Admiralty choTR is commonly known locally Simba, but it 
has also been called Eddystone, though thit name was ariginaUy given Cfl A lOck 
oW the south'^iiVest end of the island. In fact the island as a whole consists of two 
portions linked only by a reef; the smaller portion, bears the native name Simboj 
whOc the liu^r portion consists of three districts, each with its own namCf NifOVO 
being that of the nortbemmo&t district. In this esse not only are both native names 
in frequent use for the island irLCOrrcct in so far as they are applied to it as a wholcj, 
but there is a native name, Mandegusu (meaning "the four disnicts’) which does 
refer to it. A miscoitc^tion of another kind in regard to native names has arisen 
where the name has beett taken not from the native inhabilants themselves btil 
from people of another locality, Th» seems to have occurred in the COM of Miilaita, 
which on the auibority of the early Spanish voyagers has become current as the 
‘native' name for the island. In fact the native name is Mala Or Mwaht, and the 
Spanish form is probably due to 3 combination of it with the Bugotu adjective 
(j)etia, meaning ^Up' or ^to the east'. Similarly the narne Fiji is apparently due to a 
Xongan nmdejinj; of the nath'e farm Viti (which appears in the island name A'tti 
Levu, meaning 'Great Viti'). The island of Tana, in the New Hebrides^ is so known 
from the name given to Captain Cook b>' the natives of the neighbouring island of 
Eromonga; it is known to its inhabitants as Ipari. 

Terms far Gragraphicoi Feafures 

In general the pracrice adopted for terms referring 10 geogxapliLcal features has 
been to give these in the itarional form of the country or administration producing 
the maps or other publicarions. Thus the French Fnesqu'ilc Ducos is rendered in 
En^isb as Ducos peninatib, tuad ap on. Difficulrica occur, bowtver, in some tases 
where Reographical terms are used, ivith native names, since the Lttcr have already 
often incorponited such a term, and the meaiUng is thus reduplicated. Instances of 
this have already been given for Polynesian names in the Eastern Pacilk (voL II, 
p. 687)' Recent British and American oBiciaJ practice has been to avoid pleonasm, 
^either by using only the native geographical term or by tran$Uttng it (eg., by using 
Ava Lahi, or Lahi passage). A special situation has occurred on some maps of Fyi, 
where English names have been provided with geographical terms in Fijian, to 
conform to ihe general policy' in the esse of native Fijian names. Thus the bay at 
the head of which rhe settlement of Richmond ts situated has bccji named on 
charts ‘Tomba ni Richmundi' in conformity with Tomba ni Koro Le\’U, etc. 

Orthography ofid Spelling of Native Names 

Dilhcultics in the writirig and Spelling of native names in the area from Toiiga 
to the Solomon islands ore of similar kind to those described for the Entem 
Paciftc (vol. II, pp. The situation in each major island group has alreadv 

been discussed in its Special context in this volume (pp. 54-3, 145, 559-42, 634), 
BO that little needs to be added here. In receitl years the orthographical siUtailOO 
^ been darihed by official action in regard to a number of islands or groups—for 
instance-, Tonga, Nauru, the Gilbert islands and the Ellice Egknds. In Fiji one 
jFj-iitem is recnined in missionary publications and for some official purposes, while 
another phonetic system is Used on official maps. In New Caledonia, French 
phonetic Iis^ge h« been generally followed in writing native names; this includes 
the use of accents. 

In ^emng. variant forms of many place-names hai'e been given. These have 
been due largely to imperfect appreciation of the native pronunciation by difTerent 
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recorders, but in sihiif cases to recording^ of the luine from different native smtrees. 
E^camplcs of the lim ate Nukunau and Nikimau; Nonuti, Nanuti and Nonouti; 
Niuialuta, NukuUIdta and Niiilakita—the last name in caich case being nnw' the 
accepted form. An example of the second k Nothaibar, apparently the local pro* 
nunciatktn of the island ^ne rally known as Urepaiapam, from the Mota form of 
the word. Considerable variation often oocuia between the French and the English 
spelling of native place-names, due partly to different canceptions-os to how the 
name is pronounced, but largely to the different orthography employed. In th* 
New ficbridcs, for inscince, the English foims Efate, Ancityum and Malckula 
correspond to the French Vstt, Anejiioum (or Anatom) and Mslckoula (or Malli* 
coloX For New Caledonia, a ftn' forms of ptace-nsmes have become conven- 
rionaliaed in English usage, as Noumes (omitting the French accent on the e), but 
some other Angbf^od forms proposed by the P.C.G.N.—as Tyo for Thio} Dotyo 
for Dothio;. Wailu for Houaiiou^ Ubach for Ouhatche—have not been generally 
adopted, although used for a time on Admiralty charts and in the Parific Iilands 
Pilot-, For a number of minor place-names in New Calyon ia and the Loyalty 
islaiKls the French spcllmg has not been Completely unifarm, especially in the 
use or omission: of accents. 

A spcfdal problem of spelling occurs in regard to the uniting or dividing of w'ords 
or syllables which form part of 0 place-mtme, and to the use of hyphens. The 
general modem Tendency is to avoid the use of hyphens, and to run tht? different 
parts of the place-name together TO form a single word. But no cansktent system 
has been adopted, nor in the face of variant local usage does such a system appear 
feasible, A simitar problem ottairs in regard to the particles often used before 
nouns to specify the object or indicate dehtlitene&s. In Fijian place-names &ucb a 
parrtcle is sometimes prefixed m the noun as part of the name, and sometimes not; 
no general rule has been sdopied, even in official publicafions. 

Conclusioft 

The lack of unifomxicy in pUce-nome forms in the Western Pacific at the present 
lime renders it impossible to adopt any wholly consktent treatment in thk volume. 
In general, official usage hos been follorwed, wi^h spe|ling;9 based where possible 
on the GcTisraf Lilts of Octfaiiit: .Yomer given by the Permanent Committee 'Ort 
Geographical NamiiS. The main principles adopted have he^ summarized OH 

pp. tl-]. 
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Appendix III 

THE UTSTERN PACIFIC ISl.ANDS (TONGA TO 
THE SOLOMON ISLANDS), 1939-44 

Thts volume U COnCerrmt with f^encrzl oqnctiTions In xht Wwiem Picific isibodji, 
end necessarily b ba»ed moifily on material refeiring to the period before the 
pnescni war, though inrcidentel reference hut been made to condibons since 
TTie purpose of this appendix is to (pcc n brief review of the situation, panicularly 
in its political and economic nspects, after the outbreak of war. The war has 
affected fill the islands and (JTOUpS described in this Volume, owing to their de¬ 
pendence on external markets and to their politi«iI ties with Eutupean countries- 
Since December r (PJ-1 a number of the islands hai'c undergone occupation by the 
Japanese, though by June 19-H- all of them^ with the exception of Nauru, Ocexn 
island and pam of Bougainville, had been recaptured by United States, Nciiv 
Zealand ur local forces. 

Political Coadiiiotts 

No rn^or changes took place in the southern and south-westem part of the 
Pacific dunng the first months of war. As in the Eastern Pacific, the British and 
French colonies strongly supported the war effort. Natives and Europeans alike 
contrihuted towards th« cost of the war, mainly by gifts of money. .Among British 
terriiofies, for example, by February' 1943 Fiji had subscribed the cast of two 
bomberx and five fighter aircraft, and had also contributed between £30,000 and 
£40,000 to various war funds. Tanga had subscribed the COSI of one fighter air¬ 
craft, as well as betsveen £5,000 and £6,OOa to the British Red Cmss, and was 
Contributing £ro,oQo a year from the revenues of the kingdom- The native people 
of Ocean island, numbering about r.750, announced their intention at the outbr^ 
of war of giving £ 10,000 (Australian) to British w'ar funds, when the British 
authorities at Suva deprecated this, as being too large a syim, they' Increased it to 
the same smotint in sterling—^nbout ig per cent. more. Many Europeans and 
natives also enlisted in the fighting services. Jn the Solomon islands campaign, for 
instance, a mixed force of Kjjians and Tongans, oomhiticd with New Zealanders 
and local British residents, distinguished itself on patrols and scouting e.\peditiDns. 

The fall of France altered the status of the French posscoaiona in the Western 
Pacific. The pcH>p]e of New Caledonia, with the exception of a few officials, were 
almoer unanimously in favour of Continuing the war under the leadership of 
General de Gaulle. However, the Governor, M. Pelltcjer, white apparently sharing 
the popular view, w‘m secretly in touch with Vichy. On his recall by Marshal 
Pftain, M the result of a demand fbom the local general council, he was succeeded 
by Colonel Denis (the tonunatldant of die New Caledonia troops), who was an open 
supporter of Vichy. At the request of General de Gaulle, M. Henri. Sautot, the 
French Resident Commissioner in the New Hebrides, arrived in Noumea on 
September 1940 and received an enthusiastic reception. In the face of this 
opposition Colonel Denis resigned, and was replaced by M. Sautot, In November 
1041 Capt^ (now .Admiral) Thierry d'Argcnlieu, who had been appointed Free 
French High Commissioner for the PaeShe by General dc Gaulfe, arrived in 
Noumea; he later removed M. SSautOt and assumed charge of the colony. Most of 
the French residents in the New Hebrides were from the first adherents of General 
de GauUe, but those in Uvea (Walla island) and Funini actively assisted the 
%ichy regime until the end of 194I, when they yielded to a Free French Wtr^p 
sene; from New Caledonia. 

Since coming formilly under the Free Ftonch (later Fighting French) tegimv. 
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ths Frcncb posstaaicunj in the VTraltlTi Pacific bivc made SiibitflntEal coutribufkins 
to the T^-ar effort. Considerable sums havt been subscribed in NciiV Caledonia (and 
Lrt ihe New Hebrides) to war funds, and volunteers have been provided far ^e 
French fighdng services ov'ersens, as well as for ■ home puanl and a body of nadive 
troops to help in the defence of New Caledonia- After the Japanese threat to the 
South Pacific islands and to Australia and New Zealand developed. New Caledonia 
became a base for AustrHlianj then TJnitcd btatc^, and later New Zealand forces. 

The Japanese adv'ance into the Gilbert islands and the Solomon islands pul an end 
to normal adminisinicion rhere. The European papulation was largely-evacuated from 
the Gilbert islands, but a number perished there, and the Europeans on Ocean island, 
and Nauru were taken prisoner. The natives appear 10 have been indifferent or hostile 
to Japanese propaganda, and in the Gilbert islands they later proved friendly to 
Allied forces. In the British Solomon Islands Protectorate, the Resident Com- 
missiancr and a skeleton administrative Staff, aj. -also- the Bishop of Melanesia arid 
Some of the other European missionartes, stayed on in the iafands, avoiding the 
Jspsnese by withdrawing into the intcriar when necessary, \\ith the -co— operation 
of nadvea, who- acted 05 scouts, they tepOTted to military head<;Uiarters the move- 
tnents of the enemy. Now that the Japanese have been driven from the Gilbert 
islands and from practically all parts of the Solomon islands, active reconstruction 
work is in progress. 

Economic Conditions 

The economic effects of the war have been feEt thiOughodt the Western Pacifk 
from 1939 nnwards; from December 1541 those islands which became a theatre of 
war have naturally had their whole economy disrupted. 

.After the outbreak'of war agricultural producers suffered by the closing of the 
German market for copra and the general restriction of demand in Europe for ihii 
product. This market disturbance and the shortage of shipping led to the acctimula- 
tion of lariie stocks of copra in the warehouses of Suv’a, Nuku'alofa^ Tulagi and 
other islands pom. I n the Solomon islands, by June 1940 lack of shipping and low 
prices had brought recruiting of native labourers and oopro-buying by the traders 
to a standsdEI, In Ncrf Caledonia a coconut oil factory was set up to deal with the 
copra glut. For Btidsb lenitorics as a whole a remedy was sought early in iq^i- 
To facilitate shipping and marketing iht L'nited Kingdonir New' Zeslon-d and 
Australia agreed to pool the COpta output of alt the Pacific territories under their 
ConlioL Each territory was allotted a quota based on A ratio of anticipated sales to 
natmal production. Discussion also took place with the Free French authorities 10 
bring copra from the French possessions imo the scheme. Some progr«S had been 
made, and producers had been encouraged by fairly firm general prices for copra, 
with a slightly rising tendency, when the entiy' of Japan into the war dislocated all 
plans for the time. More recently, the improvement in general canditions has led 
to a more favourable market situation. lATiereas in November 1941 the price of 
copra in Suva was £5 los. per ton for sun-dried grade and £fit lOfi. for plantation 
grade, in June 1944 the price was in the vicinity of pet ton. But a new difficulty 
has now arisen—a shortage of labour to w^ork the plantations and to cut the copra. 
Recently numbers of native Fijians released by the cessation of urgent war work 
have been encouraged to undertake planiation work. 

Other forms of agriculture were similarly affected by the war. In .August-1941 it 
was estimated that only two-thirds of the annual Fiji suger crop could be esportcd, 
owing largely la shipping difficulties. For the French coffee growers in New 
Caledonia and the coffee and cocoa grow ers in the New Hebrides, the foil of Fran« 
closed the accustomed markets, Australia came to the assistance of New Caledonia 
by loW'erLng the tariff on coffee and agreeing to take the whole output, while Britain 
similarly assisted the growers in the New Hebrides bj' taking their coffee at a 
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Enuaiantced prices Ah ouilei far ihe uiAit industiy in Ncn' Caledcknia, which had 
tlso suffered, was found in suppljdng xhe ne«d^ of the Figh*in!T French forces. 

On ihfr whoJe, other types of production have perhaps atiffered less thin igri- 
culture, though the phosphate industiy of Nbutli and Ocean isEimd has been lem' 
porarily lost. Exports of phosphate j^om Nauru wtne interrupced by the shdliug 
of ihe loading plant by a Oermon nuder in December 1940^ production at 
Ocean isiand was increased to offset this as far as possible, but thU in tum ctssed 
to be availabte on the entry of the Japanese into the war. Gold production in Fiji 
has been rising steadtly, and in the Solomon blands the ikw goldlield on Ciiidal- 
canal was giving a promising yield until the Japanese invasion intemipted work. 
In Ncn' Caledonia, after the outbreak of war with Germany, the Japanese increased 
their interest in nkkel and developed the iron ore industry, but nickel stodn as 
a whole were accrumulating until September i ^n, when an agreement was reached 
whereby .Australia took the nickel in eichange for various commodities essential 10 
New Caledonia. The chrome export O'f New Caledonia haa similarly beeh absorbed 
by the United States, especially since the loss of the Philippines. It appears that now 
both nickel and chrome mines are working almost to capacity. Timber from New' 
Caledonia is also being tsk^ in quantity by Austral is. 

In addition to the problems of finding shipping and markets for their products, 
the island terriEories have aiperienccd shortages of consumers' ga(;>ds, often acutely. 
This has been due mainly to leSTriCTions on impom through lack of shipping, snd 
to the general lock of cK'il Ian supplies for export from the mantifacturing countries. 
In consequence, tntiqning of ceruin foods, and of petrol, hu been imposed in some 
territories; in Fiji the prices of some essential gtxKls have been contmllcd. Goods 
such as doth, tinned foods and kcTOSine have tended to become veiy' scarce^ and 
most manuhicivited commodities have been in short supply. As a result, econemk 
policy' in the various territones has led to the attempt to achieve as great a degree 
of loea! self-sufficiency os possible. For example, jn Fiji the local gtOw'ing of tome 
foodstuffs hitherto imported has been encouraged, and to meet t teriout shortage 
of building ntaterl^ the timber industry has hnn rapidly' developed. In New 
Caledonia, where in 1941 there WBS an acute shortage of shoe-leather, plans were 
made to tan locally the Large number of deer-skins which were fomiEriy exported 
as raw hides to Australia. 

Other economic problems have aUo arisen in certain territories. For instance, 
Fiji has experienced a Currency shortage, despite 11 greatly tncresaed issue of Coinage 
since 19391, and the printing by the government of is. and is. notes in addition to 
the ordinary denominations, including 5s. The demand for coinage is to some 
extent due to the use of it by jeu'Cllers in making souvenirs for visiting iroops, but 
the general reason for the shortage has not been entirely clear. To meet the situa¬ 
tion, bonks rationed the issue of silver coin, pottage snimps were often used by 
traders instead of pennies, and some cOmmeicibi Erms even printed id. tokens 
for use in (heir stOKS. 

One effect of the war has been a considerable increase of mad construction in a 
number of territories TO serv^t the needs of mihtary transport, and the eatkblish- 
ment of a number of airfields. Both these developments will almost certainly 
focilitatc communication and Transpon in the region after the war. To some extent 
associaied with the war Cwhich has produced a Strengthened interest in colonisJ 
problnsna), but also resulting from proposals put forward independently, there has 
been a general movement towards on extension and a reorganisation of ibc social 
and economk services of these Pacific bland tciritaritt. A beginning has nlf«dy 
been made, for imtance, in a new campaign in the south-west Pacific against the 
Anopfula mosquttO; in a grant, under the Colonial Dev elopment and Welfore Act, 
1940, for a tuberculosis surve; in Fiji; and in schemes to Stimuhite the native 
peoples to grow more foodstuffs and dbpose of them through eo-operarive market¬ 
ing OGSociatiDns. 
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Ava Lflhi passage, 86, 91 
Ava Lima Mow pass, 87 
A™ MatamAta Vika, 98, 99. 103 
Ava Mata Nuhupule, too 
Ava Muikuku chajinel, 87 
Ava Pulepulekai pats, 88 
Ava Tauab, 100 
Ava Tupu pass, 87, 88 
Avea, abi 
Avon islet, 309 

Baabe island, 423 
Baanga, 677 
Ba bay, 428 
Bagana, 611, 6lS, 670 


Ga^ew|^a (^god of fish), 333 

Bairiki, 372 

Baisen islet, 683 
Gakawari island, 66^ 

B4ker, Shirley Waldemar, 43, 44 
Baker Bland, 350 
Balabio island^ 426, 444 
Baladc, 426, 443, 444, 44S: reef, 426 
Balbi, mount, fin, 612, 670 
Baldwin cove, 584 
Balcsuna river, 688 
BalL Lieut, Henry Lidgbitd, 410 
Ball's pyramid, 4 jq 9 
Baloka, cape, 6^2 
Bompton islet, 509 
B;anaba, sar Ocean silond 
&l“tonas, 6, 36, 79, 80,81 (fig.), &3, J-ii. 
15S. 194 (plate), 197, 103-4 
fig.), 253, 134, 27°. aSo, 286, 193 i 
^98. 314. 336. 349* 382-3, 402, 404, 
4*5*473t 49S, 5=4, 531. 544, 565^ 6=11 
639, 658 

Barnard bay, 425, 431 
Banda islet, 509 

Banfield (Vancouver island), 386 
Banika, 683, 683 
Boniu, 672 ^ 

Bank of Indo-Chinn, 474, 567-8 
Banks, Sir Joseph, 594 
Banks, Fyi, 211 ^ Gilbert ’ and Ellice 
is,, 358; Nauru, 343; New Caledonia, 
460^ Norfolk, 4 ^* Tonga, 75 
Banks islands, 511, 517. 523, 336 

(with plate), 539. 553. 559; descrip¬ 
tion, 594—7 (with figs.) 

Baptists, 654 
Baranago barbour, 6S4 
Barbileie, mount, 672 
Barena, 687 
Baretoa, 371 

Bark cloth. 63, 64, 80, 156, l6c-r, 263, 
298, 696 

Bamcn, mount, 683 
Barola, ree Barora Fa 
Barora Fa, 6S1 
BarOra ite, 632 
Bucrwuni. passage, 264 
Barrier bay, 593 
Barter, 4 

Basalt, 67, 118, 573 
Bssiliiik harbour, 693 
Bsmillcin, Le Rev. P^, 281 
l^ta, 38, iz7, 2S0, 410, 443, 507, 524 
Baiuna, 655, 676 
Baye, cape, 428 
Bayonnaise «!«, 482 
Bazaars, 164 
Beaches, jw Ctraats 
■ Beagle island, 688 
BeauforT bay, 689 
Beaumont, mount, 683 
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Bmitcinp 9 ^B«mpnf, 4^7; d«$cnptwn, 
502-2 

BieHe-d^-Mter, 131* 132, 207^ 444, 445, 
560, ft2iS, 660, 66[ 

Bcckc^ ]^uU, 3S0 
Bees, 349 
B^gdt, Cipe, 430 

telep islands, 414, 443. 43*, 44^^. 455 
BclEian Congo, 4^ 

Belpum, 4J64, 4^, 4S5 
Belt, Thomas, 391 

Bellingshausen, Viee-Admlral Fabbtn 
xon, izB, 130 

Bcltona, 6oT,j6l 1. (irtlh pEaie), t32, 
647; description, 691-3 (with fig.) 
Be1u4, 670, 672 
Benbow, mounts 516, 590 
Bcrande, bay, river, 638 
Bcraid, 445 

0*^. 329 p 339. 34^P 353. 3*3. 37^ 
descnpium, 378 
Betarara, 592 
Betel pepper, 6iJ 
Bclio, 372 
Bets^da, 462 

BiblioRTaphicai notes, 112-3. 330-2, 
3or. 383-5. 4i*-3. 509-10. 604-6, 
697-9 

Big bay, St, Phtlip and Sc. James bay 

Bikaii, 371 

Bibe island, 374 

BQcerei. 373 

Btloa, 632, 652 

Bina, 686 

Bingham, Re\% Hiram, 317 
Bingham channel, 372 
Binolnanq vlilage, 374 
Bio, 691 

Birds, 38, 127, 23 o, 315, 390, 393, 399, 
41 <1. 443i 5o7r 525^- 
Birth rate, 146-7 (with fig.), 271 
Bishop, Charter, 316 
Biamardi archipelago, 660 
Bititu, T« Betio - 

'Blackbirding’, ree L>aboiir: Traffic 
(nin^teenih ceniiiry) 

Black Rock point, 570 
Blackwater fever, 557 
Blanche channel, 676 
Hl^r furnaces, 482 

Bligh, Captain William, 40, loi, 128, 
130, «8, 594 

Bligh island, see Uteparapara 
Blinkenthorpe bay, 408 
Blow'holes, 13 (plate) 

Boat cove (Kermadec islands), 392 
Boat Cove (Tones islands), 59^ 

Boc&ge, cape, 428 
Bogacio islet, 5 84 
Bogota peninsula, 430 
Bols^, Port, 433, 433 


Bokokunbo river, 688 
Bota, cape, 682 
Bombay Presidency, 145 
Ban£, 462 
Bonin rtlanda, 2 
Bonito, 316 
Boscawen, cape, 693 
Boscaw'cn island, ift Tafahl 
Bouabondo peninsula, Aronia, 

peninsula 

Bougainville, l^iuis Antoine de, 527, 

590 

Bougainville island, 8, 607, 611, $13, 
61S, 626,630,635,616, 638, 644, 643, 
651, 652, 655, 666, 6f^, 690 (plate); 
description, 670—2 (with fig.) 
Bougainville, mount (Kolofiu), 393 
BnuUri bay, 431,432, 493 
Eloulinda, 419 
Bouluupari, 495 
Botfntyt loj, 270 

Bouquet, Port, 431. 433 
Bourail, hay, 423,432, 452 (plate), 464 ", 
town, 447. 460. 467. 489, 494 
Eoivcr, Ijeut,, 627 

Breadfruit, 37, tti, 138, 280, 293, 29S, 
514. 349. 514. 54+. 621, 639. 6^, 
696^ 

Bnf^n^l point, 598 
Erind rgijt, jw L'Es^ranev rock 
Britain, fee Great Britain 
^rifnimMi, ship (Capt. Butler), 497 
Britaunm, transport (Capt. Raven), 39b 
British National Court, 553 
British Phosphate Commissioners, 8 , 
31*., 34*-3, 345. 35S, 36a, 361. 362. 

363 

Broadcasting, 194, 495 
Bruat, Governor, 281 
Bruat, channel, 584: passage, 664 
Bruce Highway, 362 
BuadB, district, 331; lagoon, 315, 355, 
366 

Buakonikai, dfatrict, 329; village, 368 
Buariki, 377 

French warship, 

Bugoru, peninsula, 68ot district, 631 
Buka, 8, 609, 610 (fig.), 613, 61S, 623.' 
62s, 630, 634. 63s, 668. 671 (fig.): 
description, 669r^0' 

Buka passage, 632, 670 
Buin district, 632, 638; 666 
Bull passage, 502 
Bungana island, 684 
Buninga, 537, 386 
Buota island, 372 
Buraku, 683 

Bume-Joties, Sir Edward, 401 
Bums, Philpj 210, 214, 2^5, 290, 338, 
361. 3*3.383. 406,412, 532, 571.37*. 
662, 663, 665, 6S5 
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Bushman’s bay, 571, 577, 580 
Butaritari, 305, 307, 314 (plate), 318, 
339 . 344 . 358, 361. 363. 369 (fiR-): 
description, 370-x (with 6g.) 

Butler, mariner, 497, 691, 692 
Butter. 2 o6 

Byron, Captain Lord, 316 
Byron bay. 693 

Cabbages, 506 

Cables, submarine, 2, 228, 386, 394. 
495 

Cableways, 491 

Canada, communications, 2. 223-4: 
trade, 204, 208 

Canadian>Austndasian Line, 223 
Canala, bay, 430, 433,464: mount, 430; 

town, 430, 447. 451, 490, 495 
Canberra, 340 

Canneries, meat, 424; pineapple, 204, 
252 

Cannibalism, 161, 455, 542, 552, 643 
Canoes, 5; Ellice is., 4, 337-8; Fiji, 156, 
159-^, 225; Futuna (Hoorn), 298; 
Gilbert is., 4, 314 (plates), 327^, 
329; Loyalty is,, 506; Marshal is., 
4; New Caledonia, 455; New Heb¬ 
rides, 544-5; Roluma, 274; Solomon 
is., 631, 638-9 (plates), 641-2, 643, 
^2, 695; Uvea (Wallis), 287; build¬ 
ing, 63, 388 

Canton island, 172, 339 
Cape Marsh, see Russell blonds 
Captain bland, 6S2 
Carlble bay, 693 

Caroline bl^ds, t, 2, 4, 6, 8, 303. 316 
Carpenter, W. R. and Co., 358, 363, 
662, 665 

Carteret, Captain Philip, 623, 628, 687 
Carteret Ulands, see KUittailau islands 
Cascade, bay, 395, 396; landing. 395, 
396 

Castor oil plant, 289 
Casuarina, 37, 105, 242, 280, 293, 3x4, 
522, 619 

Catholics, see Roman Catholic church 
and missions 

Cats, 128, 280, 3x6, 389, 390, 525 
Cattle, 38, 82, X28, X64, x^ (ng.), 280, 
286, 399. 404. 443, 473, 566, 658 
Caves. 21, X07 
Centipedes, 38. 443 

Cenriid Le^r Hospital, Makongai, 
188—9 

Central Medical SchooL Suva, 78, 188, 
*92, 345 ; 347 , 558. 653 
Chaleix point, 487 
Challenger, mount, 249 
Chamorro, 4 

Chanel, Le Rev. P^re, 294 
CkarloUt, Britbh ship, 604 


Charts, II. X30; appendix, 700-6 
Cheesexnan bland, 387; description. 
393-4 

Ch6p6nehf, 495, 50X, 505; 506 
Cherry bland, ree Anuta 
Chesterheld islands, 414, 465: de¬ 
scription, 509 
Chesterfield islet, 509 
Chie6s and ruitive officials, Ellice b., 
335; Fiji. t 3 »- 5 , » 54 -S, * 57 , *61-2, 
180-4; Futuna (Hoom), 296-7; 
Gilbert b., 330; Loyalty b., 504; 
Nauru. 340; New Caledonia, 453-4; 
New Hebrides, 547-8; Rotuma, 284; 
Solomon b., ^7-40 passim, 644,647- 
8, 692, 696; Tonga, 44, 59^2; Uvea 
(Wallb), 288; set also R^k" 

Chila (Lifu), 462 
China, 528, s&j 

Chinese. Fiji, 141 (table), 190, 214, 256; 
Gilben and Ellice b., 320. 368; 
Nauru, 343, 366; New Hebrides, 
568, 576; Solomon b., 657 
Chobeul, boy, 609,612 (plate), 626,627, 
628, 633, 634. 644, 654; description, 
674-6 (with figs.) 

Chobeul bay, 675 (with fig.) 
Chrbtianity, Bulks b., 559; Ellice b., 
335; Fiji, 130, 132, 162, x66; Futuna 
(Hooro), 294; Gilbert b., 347: 
Lo>’alty b., 505; Nauru, 333; New 
Caledonia, 458; New Hebrides, 542; 
Norfolk, 404; Rotuma, 271; Solomon 
b.. 630, 637, 644, 645. 653. 676, 687; 
Tonga, 39, 41, 56, 65, 66; Torres b., 
559; Uvea (Wallb), 287; set also 
Churches; Protestant churches and 
missions; Roman Catholic church 
and missions 

Christmas bland, 303, 3x8, 339 
Chrome, see Chromium 
Chrome Company, 470 
Chromium. 463, 46^73 (with figs, and 
uble) 

Churches, 57 (fig.). 58; see also Mb- 
aions; Protestant churches and mb- 
sk>ns; Roman Catholic church and 
missions 

Church of Chrbt, 560, 594 
Citrus fruits, 404 

Claru, EUioc b., 334; Fiji, 152-5; 
Gilbert b., 325, 329; Nauru, 331; 
New Caledonia, 453, 458; New 
Hebrides, 545-6; Rotuma, 273: 
Solomon b., 636, 644. 690 
Cl^'ton, Cbptain, 391 
Climate, Fiji, 1x9-23 (with figs.); 
Futuna (Hoom), 293; Gilbert and 
Ellice b., 307-13 (wrdi figs.); Kenna- 
dccs, 388; Lord Howe, 408; Nauru, 
307-13 passim, 3x1 (fig.); New 
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Caledonia^ 434-* (with fisa.); Neia- 
Hebrides, 518 (fig.). 5*9 (^O. S^o-a 
(with figs.); Norfolk, 397-* (with fig.); 
Rotuma, 268-^ (with fig.); Sok>n»on 
is., 614-4 (with.fig.); Tonga, 32-6; 
Uvea (Wallis), 279-^ 

Clothing, i6t, 166, 458 
Coal, 360, 463, 465 
Coaling stations, 43, 45, 488 
Coasu, Banks b., 594-7: EUice is., 
380-3; Fiji, 119, 237-9, 240-1 

(figs.), 242-65 pastxm', Futuna 
(Hoorn), 291-2; Kcrmsdecs, 392-4: 
Lord Howe, 408; Loyalty is., 49^ 
503; Matthew and Hunter, 604; 
Nauru. 305-6, 364-5: I^cw Cale¬ 
donia, 420-32 (with figs.); New 
Hebrides, 518-9, 575, 577 - 6 o 3 P<“- 
timi Norfolk, 394'^; Rotuma, 267- 
8; Solomon is., 613, 667-^ passim-, 
Tonga, 90-112 passim-, Torres is., 
598-9; U\-ea (Wallis), 278 
Cob^t, ■^3'4 
Cockatoo anchorage, 680 
Cocoa, 6, 37. 524, 531, 560, 564 (fig.), 
565. 588. 594 o / .1- 

Coconuts, 4, 37, 79 . *98-200 (with 
fig.). 257, 270, 280. 293. 298, 3*4. 
324, 336, 349, 524. 53*. 544. 621, 
639. 696-7; as food, 79, 198; as 
dr^k, 198, 276; oil, 131, 198, 270, 
281, 317. 329. 445. 563 
Coiitlogon passage, 502 
Coffee, 6, 37. 473-7 (with fig.), 524, 
53*. 565. 588 

Colnett, cape, 426, 427; reef, 426 
Coloni^ Sugar Refining Co., 164, 167- 
8, *78, 191-2, 195, 200-4, 215-6, 
220-1, 224-5 

Commissaire gMral d« la R^pubHc 
franfoise dam It Paei/iqut, 8, 415 
Communications, Fyi, 223—30 (with 
figs.); Futuna (Hoorn), 300; Gilbert 
and Ellice is., 361-3; Lord Howe, 
412; Loyalty is., 507; Nauru, 361-3, 
365 (fig.); New Caledonia, 492-5*. 
New Hebrides, 571—2; Norfolk, 406; 
Rotuma, 276; Solomon is., 665-6; 
Tonga, 89-90, 92, 106, 112; Uvea 
(Wallis;, 290 

Compagnie Cal^onienne des Nou- 
velles-Hebrides, 53a, 567 
C^ompa^ie Cotonnbre des Nouvelles- 
H6brid^ 565 

Compagnie des Mcssagcrics Man- 
times, 289, 492, 567, 571, 572 
CompMgnic Fran^aisc des Nouvelles- 
H6bndes, 570, 571 
Conception (mission), 445 
Cones (vok^ic), 30, 98, 117, 263, 589, 
678. 68s 


Cook, Captain James. 38. 39, 40, 47 . 
96, 98, 101, 128, 26kf, 399, 426, 443, 
444. 527. 601, 603 
Cook bay, 603 

Cook point, ste Houma Toloa 
Cook reef, 426 
Cook’s hill, 90 

Copper, 464 . 

Copra. Fiji, 140,167,197-200,210, 218, 
248,251-4; Futuna (HoomX 29<>-3oo; 
Gilbert and Ellice »., 3*7. 348-50, 
357 (with fig.); Nauru, 349; New 
Caledonia, 474. 477 (fig): 
Hebrides, 560, 563-4 (with fig.), 567, 
588, 5^; Rotuma, 270, 276; Solo¬ 
mon is., 626, 656-7 (with fig.); 
Tonga, 79-80, 84-5, 108, 112; LU-ea 
(Wallis), 281, 289 
Coquille, French corvette, 316 
Coral reefs: 

Barrier, Fiji, 119, 212, 215, 220, 
237, 242, 246, 250-*, 253, 257-65 
passim-. New Caledonia, 415, 426, 
434; Rotuma, 268; Solomon is.. 613, 
6^ 667-97 passim-, Tonga. 9S-9. 
103, 108 

Ele\ated, New Caledonia, 415: 
New Hebrides, 515; Sdomon is., 
609, 672 

Fringing, Ellice is., 380-3 passim; 

Fiji, 117., **9. .2*6, 237. 242-^5 

passim; Gilbert is., 366-80 passim; 
Nauru, 365; New Caledonia, 415, 
420-32 passim; New Hebrides. 518, 
570, 573-603 passim; Solomon is., 
613, 662, 66^ 6^-97 passim; Tonga, 
90-112 passim 

General. 87, 102, 105, 107, 114. 
408, 502. 518, 613 
Sunken, 370, 577 

Cotton, 37, 134, 164, 195. *98, 211, 217, 
473 . 474 . 477-8. 506, 524, 580. 5 ^ 7 . 
594 

Coughlan harbour, 6^ 

Councils and Committees: 

Fiji, Agricultural Advisory Com-* 
mittcc, 178; Executive Coun^, 170: 
Great Counefl of Chiefe, 140, 171, 
* 77 . *82; Legislative Council. *38, 
140, 166, 169-70, 183-5 

Futuna, Council of Chiefs, 299: 
Council of male houscbolders, 299*. 
District Council, 299 

Lord Howe, Board of Control, 
411-2 

Nauru, Advisory Couned, 340 
New Caledonia, Constil GSUral, 
439; Comtil Privi, 281, 459 

New Hebrides, Contmuriofi con- 
sultatice dts IntertU ieonomiques 
franfcds, 553 
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i'CKunciU and Cmimxittee'i (.r©rt/d-h 

SoffoUi, Advisory Cmnvcd, 402; 
Executive Ccftinci]^ 401 

SoldiiKPn t&-, AdviMr^'' CdiiJicili 

6146, ^^4S 

Tonga, Cabinrtp 69: Legislative 
Assembly tPariiaiiient), 6^KJ0r; PmT 
CounciLp 60-^ I 

u™ (WsIIb), Village councils, 
z8S 

Ccnirts: 

Fiji, Magiatraies", M«can- 

tile, 184; Native, 1S5; Supreme, iSj 
Futuna, court of EiSI instance, 
Gilbert and Ellice is.. Native, 335 
Nauru, District, 341^ 

Neu." Caledonia, Commercial, 460; 
Appeal, 460; First InSCtnoe, 4^ 

New Hebrides, British Natiot^, 
535; French Na^tional, 555; Joint, 
333-6: Native, ss^: Instance, 

Norfolk island, 402 
Solomon is. (mandated). District, 
651; Native Affairs, 631 ^ Supreme, 

651 , p 

Solomon is, (prolector^cj^ High 
Commissioner's, 64S: Native, 645 
Tongar consular, 72; High Com¬ 
missioner's. 7': Land, 71; Police 
Maflistraies', 71; Supreme, 71-2 
Uvea, i 87’*8 
Crabs. 316 

Craftwortt, Fiji, i6d-j ; Solomon U., 
642, 6+4 (plates). 6S3, 691; Tonga, 
62-3; ire AM Ait (Melanesian) 

- Craig cove* 316, 390 

Cranes and derrick, L 12, 213, 396, 4££, 
569. 57t>r 

Craters, 29, 30, 103, m, 117, 251,137, 
138. 2&S- ^78. 392* 3$3, 316. 575, 
599, 591. 395* 59b, 679* 63s* 695 
Crickets, 443 
Crime, 72 

Crocodiles* 526, 622, 679 
Crown Prince range, 6l3* 670 
CnistacesL, 443 
Cuckoo, 4+3 

Cumberland, cape, 527* 582 
Currency, Fiji, 211; Gilbert and EUict 
is,, 35S; Nauru, 356; New Catcdonim, 
460^ New' Hebrides, 567^; Norfolk, 
406^ Tonga. 7S; (Wallis.)* 

290“ 

Currency, ceremonial, 63 1 (platc)> 64O— 
I. 713 . . 

Curtis island, 387. 390t description, 

393-4 

Cuscus, frit, 040 
Custard apples, 37 
Customs duties, «ie Taxti 


Dairy ferniing, 164* 205-6, 233 
Dana, J. D., 305 
Dancing, 153 
Dart anchora^, 571 
Davis, Captain, 318 
Death mte. 49 (bg-)* 5 ®- (fiff ). 

472* 32i 

Debrun islandp 4S7 

D'Entrecasteaux, Joseph Antoine Bruni, 

4a, 39®* +44. 501, 52S. 623 
D'EntreCanetUX reefs, 426. 508 
[>eep bay, 683 
Dcguals, 

D'Harcourt, Captain, ++4 

D'Heatieux passage, 598 

Denham, Cape^ H. Mangles, 131, 

390 

Denham bay, 387, 389. 391 
Denham is„ 250 
Denigomodu district, 33a 
Depopulation, 1++-5* 43 ®“' (with 

table), 536-7 (with table)* 630-11 
f« o/re Population 
Dcs Vocui peak, we Koroiuranga 
Diahoi, rh'cr* +17, 419, +as» +33 ► 4+4 
447; valley. 46^ +90 
Diama^it^ 391 

Diamond bay, 514 387, 588 
Diamond passage, 58^ 

Dillimore, 676 
Dillon* Peter, 528* 623* 695 
Dillon bay, 522, 528, 603 
Dingo, 621 

Dives bay* 526 (plate), 597 
Do, mount, 423 

Dogs* 128, 270, 3S0* 286, 29®h 3'5> 4to* 
4+3. 53.3» 6i' 

Doldn bay, 300 

Dolphin, island, 584 

Ddme dc Tiebaghi, +6g (6g.) 

Doniambo point, 467 (plate)* +87 
Dore, mount, 422 
Doihto, river, 419* 43a 
Douarre, Bisbop* 4+4 443 
Double bay* 685* 686 
Drehu, im Lifu 
Drought, 79 

Ducks, tlS. 28a, 443, 523, 577* 621 
DuCO* peninsula, 422 (fig.)* +61 
Duj^, mission ship, 4®, 128* ajo, 695 
Duff group, ste Taumako group. 
Du^ng, 4+3, 639 

Dumbea, bay, +22, 423* 432, 465;^ 
passage, 423; river* 419* 447; town, 
489, +93 

Dumont d'Utville. Captain J. S. C.* 
135= 39®> 497 
Dxunoulin, cape, 430 
Dundui, We Nduindui 
Dungannn* cape, 670 
Duok, tte Lifu 
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Duroc 434 

D\-s«:nlrrTi„ 76, 383, 295, 5:57, 6j&, 
651 

RanilcdL, 377 

Earthqiiaka, 293, 387. 417. 51^. 51? . 
5iS, 611 

East ca^ (Faum}» 673 
East puini rBougain^'iUe), 67a 
Eaihj tee Uvea (Lo^q,- kv) 

Eber^ Uemum warship, 318 
Ecanotnics, Fiji, ]ig4"3ii; Futuna 
(Hoorn), Gilbcjt and EllJica 

34^59; Lerd How'«. 411^; 
Loj-^ty is,, 50^-^t N'auixt, 348-'59 
passim \ New CsJcdonla, 463-86; New 
Hebrides, 560-8; Norfolk^ 404-6; 
Rocuma, 376; Solocncm ts., 655—62; 
TorgH, 6z, 78-85; L'vea. (W&llk), 
289-^ 

Eddystpcie, see Sttnbo 
Educadotl, Fiji,. 189^3, 319; Futuna 
(Hoorn), 399; Giiben and Eliicc is., 
34S“6, 381; Lord Howe, 412; 

Loyalty is., 505; Nauru, 346-7; 
New Caledonia, 463; New Hebrides, 
558; NoifoEk, 403—4; Solomon k-, 
653; Tongo, 76-S; Uvea (Wallis), 289 
Edwards, Captain Edward, 40, 112, 270 
335 

Efote, 514, S15, S16, 517, 5ig, 529, 530, 
53ip 535r 539x 553, descriplion, 
573“6 (with figs.) 

Egirioy H.M. sur\'cyinji ship, 25 
Egeiia channel, .86 
Eijcboni;, native goddess, 333 
‘Eiki (Tongan ctUek.), 6l 
Eita t^r.d, 372 

Electrtdiy, 2J 4, 366, 452,467, 488, 491, 
57Q 

Elephant island, 584 
Elizabeth, brig, 316 

Ellice is,, 4, 8, 30^85 passim.', de¬ 
scription, 380-3 (with Eg.) 

Ellington wharf, zzi, zz^, 229 
Ellis, Sir Albert F., 351 
Emae, 553, 585; desetiption, 586-7 
Emau, 574, S75 
Emily bay, 396 

Emperor Cold Mining Co., 191 
Emperor range, 670 
Empress Augusta bay, 67a, 671 
Enderbury island, 172 
English road, 96 

Epi. 514. 515, 517, 519. 521-^31, 537, 
^ 553i 361 jdeacnption, 587-8 (wnh fig.) 
Eradaica, 516, 574, 575 
Ervkau lagoon, 57a. 

Eromanga, 515. 5=3, 52s, 528, 529. 336, 
S39 p 533p 6qz (fig.), 603 (ftg,); de¬ 
scription, 604 
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Eironan, tee Futuiui (New Hebrides) 
Ewaipd, cape, 500 
Frit, 28 

Esorolandc point, hSo 
Espii^c anchorage, 378 
Eipiriru Santo, 513, 5I4^ 515, 518, 519* 
521P 513, 5Z5, 527, 528, 529. 531, 
535. 53*. 544, 552p 553. 55^. 558.559. 
561, 566. 570; description, 581-5 
(with fig.) 

Ethel reef, 598 

'Em*. 17, 18, 19 (fig^). 20 (fig.), 30j 
36—9» 50; deaeration, 93-6 (with 
fig-). 

‘R uaflc i 92 
^Eualtafa, 107 

F,uiopcans. 6. 131, 141, i45, 167-8, 171, 
191-3.^14. 217^ 219. 24S, 320. 343, 
366,368, 390, 56S, 576, 580,629; 

influence on. native culnjrie, 132, t37^ 
281, 295 

Eschange, ccremonUl. 4, 157-8. 455 
Exploring isles, description, z6o-j 
(with iSg.) 

Fabre tsiei, 50S 
Fadaetoa point, 268 
Fsfii, 92 

Fahti FcJationahip, 59, 60 

Faiaoue, anchoiBge, 502; bay, 502; 

settlement, 505, 507 
Faihava channel, 88 
Fadoa, 106; pas$, 279 
Fairymcad Sugar Co., 6S7 
Faisi, 662, 663-4 (with plate) 
Faka'amumei anchorage, 88 
Fakan, H.M.S., 24 
Falcon island, Jfic Fonuafo'ou, 

Fnlca, 586 

Family organization, Polynesian, 59, 
284, 296; ^.lclanesian, 152, 54^, 616 
Fanga 'Uta lagoon, 92 
Fimgawa islet, 383 

Fanning island, 303. 318. 339, 355, 356 
FaOrc, 68" 

FaiB, 6S0 
Fata point, 105. 

Fatuinangi, 100 

Fatlltaka, 607; description, 697 
Failabu, 652 

Fauna, Fyi, 127^8; Gilbert and Ellice 
IE., 315—6; Kerxnadec ia., 389-90; 
Lord Howe, 410; Nauru, 316; New' 
Caledonia, 442^^3; New Hebrides, 
524-6; Norfolk, 399: Roiuma, 270; 
Solomon is., 6zi—z ; Tonga, 38; Uvea 
(Wallis), zSo 

Fauro, 610; description, 672 
Fcam, mariner, 316, 363, 604 
Fehvricr-Dcspointcs, Rear-Admiral, 

+45 
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FciDel. Gcvcraor, 446 
FenuslcMt ^5 

Fet«T loj 
Fctofeopun^, IQX - 

Fiji, 2 k 3. 6, 7 , Sk i5. ^5: ESner^ 
vi™-, ii4-Z3i (with filpi.h individuaii 
tsIajKlsr 233-*5 Cwith figs.) 

Fiji Alnrayij iig 
Fijian lanRUiige, 14^-50, 190 
Fiji Pistol^ Cn., 206 
Fiji Royttl CasettCy 194 
FijhTtrr.ft (Htd H^ald^ 194 
Filwiasis, 73 , 31 *, 344, 34? 

Filipinos, 4 

Finance, Fiji* I7S-*. ^'e): 

GDbert and ElFce is., 34^; l.nnl 
Howe, 412' iSauTu, 342~3; New 
Caledonia, 4&<i; New Hebhdes, 556“ 

7; Norfolk, 403; Solomon is., 650; 
TeaiRB, 74-5; Uvea OVillis is.), 2S9 
Finau 11, 40* 41 

Finland, 357 

Fish, 257, 2*0, 3t6, 383, 4M, 404, 41*. 
443. 670 

Fishing, 4, 62, 207, ^74, 1®*. 

2?|8, 33^ J54“5 

plates), 4Si-^2> 506, f4^P 6S9-™ (with 
pg.), 697 : commcrtifllt 207, 4°4» 
commun^ fish driveij 156. 337; 
methods, 287,498, 336, 453 j 306. 544 
Fishing rock, 391 
Flat rockt 6K9 
Fleetwood hloff, 392 
Flink point, 37Q 
Floods, 196 
Florida, ite Nggela 
Flvcatchcr, 443 
Ftyi^R-fish, 316 
‘Flj'ing fos', s£€ Bats 
Ftj' Kvex. 4 

Foa. 21, 98; description, 99 
Fofoa, 107 

Forwfono, j« LnioJom 
Fonoifua, loz 

FonuafQ''on, 17, 23-^8. (with figs.); 
description, ^ 

Fonualci, 17, 28, 29^ description, 108 
Fonwan", 4t^p 447 
Foreland, 587; anchorage, 587 
Forestry* 124, i2h* 178,207.480-1,639 
Foreats, 125-7, 2 33* 293* 393. 409 p 44=1 
44t, 52z (plate), 523, 619, 620 
Fon-dc-Fmnee (Martinique), 447 
FoTvha'a, 98; description, lOO 
Fovitmg Efau, 263 
Foviung EtnuSi, 268 
Fowls, ter Poultry 

Fmnboesb, 75. 505. 536. 537. 651,652 
France: 

Adminisrration, Fuuina, 291, 299; 
Sew Caledonia, +59—61; Sew tfe^ 


rides. 534, 552-7: Uvea (Wallis), 
387-8 

ComnaqiiicationE, 492* 571—2 
Sovereignty, Futuna, 291; Sew 
Caledonia, 7, 415, 444-5: New 

Hebrides, 7, 172, 511, 534; Uvea 
(Wallia), 276, 281 

Trade, New Caledonia, +69, 472 
(tahlc), 473, 483^ (with fig.); Sew- 
Hebrides, 561, 567^8 (w'iih ftg,); 
Uvea (Wallis), 290 
Treaties, 42, S 33 --I- 
France^-iUc, 533 

French EstablishmentB in Ocrniia, 445 
French National Court. 555 
French fttf, 436 

French rock, ice L'Esptfranct mdi 
Friendh' isl^ds, 14, 40: Tonga 

Frigate birds, 3t5, 329 
Frogs, 632 

Fulanga, rr8, 127, 264 
Fumurolea, 679 

Funafuti, 303. 307. 313, 3 > 4 , 318. 333 . 

345.348, i^t;, 3631: description, 382-3 
Fungasia (V elongo), 90 
Funguivca pass, 279 
Futu* 29* no, E12 

Futuna (Hoorn is.), 3, 8, 271, 277, ^89, 
415, 492; desciiptroin, 291—30J (w'trh 
fig.) 

Futunfi (Sew Hebrides), 291, 524, 5*9, 
536. S37t S39; descriptioii, 601-3 

Gaatcha b+y* 501 
Gagi, 682 

Carnal houses, 543-4, 634 [places}, 
635 (plate) 

Garvnets, 390 
Ganokoro, 330 

Ganongga, 609, 676; dcsciiption* 679 

Gaols, see Prisons 

Gardner island, 322 

Gatukai, 676; description* 678 

Gavutu, harbour, 662^ isUnd, 662, 685 

Gazelle harbour* 670. 671 

Geddie, John, 529 

Geology, Fiji* 115-8 (with figs,}; 
Futuna (HoOm is.), 292; Qilbeit and 
Ellice is., 303-4; Kermadec is., 3S7; 
L^rd Howe, 40^8; Loyalty is., 497- 
8; Matthew' and Hunter, 604; Naum, 
' 3'h4“5; New Caledonia, +i 5-9 (with 
Eg-): New Hebrides, 511—6 (with 
figp-i: Norfolk, 394; Hocuma, 266-8: 
SolomrOn is^, 607-41 (with fig,); Tonga. 
>5-3* (with figs.): C\'ca (IValJis), 278 
George HI, 4t 
Gemojkny, 43 

Sovereignty, 7, 319, 627 

Trade, New Caledotiia*.465,467,473 

Treaties, 45-6 
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t7A«, 164, 

G^ufutbcani it.» 6^, 631^ ^2 
Giibfft ind Ellice is.; 173^ t33; :gerKnl 

renew, 302-^3; alba Ellice islsivds; 

Gilben isUmto 
pUbert, Captain, 316, 604 
Gilbert is., 4^ 8, 3Q2-6S pounn; de¬ 
scription, 368-80 (with 
Giiijtcr, 324 

Gizo, 628, 630^ 662. 664, 676; de¬ 
scription, 679 
Goat isEarui, 408 

Goats, 38,82,164,206,2S0,389-90,391, 
410, +73. +So 

Gold, 7. ^^t4^5r ^oSt a+S, 4fi3T +I5i+, 
65s, 689 

Godied, bay, 424, 432, 4^; towri, 490, 

Gonip. 153 (ptaic), ggz (pt+tc) 
Goodetkou^b, Commodore James Gra¬ 
ham, 627 

Goodenough, moi+nt, 577 
Good Hope, jee Niuafo'ou 
Gordon, mount (Tlivstflu), 233 
Gordon, Sir Arthur Hamilton- (laiw 
Lord Stnnmore), 137, 138, l8o, iSa- 
; 3, 271. 6a8 

Goro, port* 431, 433. 4^6 (platfij- 
town, 421 (with 6g.>, 463, 491, 492 
Goiirds, 314. 506 
Go^'emmeni, itf AdmlruFtration 
Governments, native, 38-45 paiifjK, 
131-7 pOMUH, 218; iff also Chiefs and 
nativ'e officials 
Gower, mounk, 408 
Gower island* rer Ndat 
Gianow bay, 627* 69.1 (plate), 693 
Grand cascade, 427 
Grand passage, 426 
Grassi lagOOn, 677 
Great Astrolabe icef, 24^50 
Great Britain 1 and Fiji, 133-4; and 
New Caledonm, 445; and New- 
Hebrides, 332-3 

Administration, Fiji, 170-1; GU- 
bert and Ellice is,, 339. 34°; 
Hebrides. 534, SS2-3t ^tomon is., 
645-6; Tonf^ 69; Western Pacific 
High Commission, 171-a 

Naval activity, 136. 318* 443, 533. 
627 

Sovereignly, Fiji. 7, tij; Gilbert 
and Ellice is., 7, 303, 339; New 
Hebrides, 511; Roruma, 1^, 275; 
Solomon ts., 607, 626-7; Tonga* 69 
Trade, Fiji, 209-10 (with fig.); 
Gilbert and Ellice is., 357-8; Nauru, 
358; New Caledonia, 485^ (with 
fig.); Solctmon is-, 661-2 (with fig.) 
Treaties, 43, 45, 46, 636-^ 

, Great Sea reef* 1I4 (bg.), II9, 246 
a H (Paoge HI] 


Green islands, urc Nissan 
Green inail shell, 655, 659 
Gregory X\'I, Pbpt, 444 
Grijalva, Hemsodo de, 316 
Ground null, 80* 658 
GuLsdalianal, 607, 609, 611. 612. 613. 
618, 622,627, ^5^5, 631,633, 636, 

637* 643,644,650. 65Sp 651^* ^5®. 
description, 688-9 (with fig.) 
Guadalirana] Sluicing and Dredging 
Company* 656 
Guam, 2, 4* Sr 188 
Ctuana, 445 
Guillain, G^'emor, 447 
Guppy, H. B., 607 
Gypsum, 465 

Ha^afeva, 102 

Ha^amonga 'a Maui, 67 (1^.), 68. 93 
Ha'ano* 21* 22, 98; descrrptkui, 99 
Ha'apai group, I4, 30, 34* 39, 41, 44, 
47. 50. 5I» TS. 73, 79, 87; de- 
-Eciiptian* 96-IO4 (with fig.) 
lLi''atnfu, 93 
Hada bay, 690 
Hada Mata, 690 
Hahalte districi (Uvea), 288 
Hahal^e CFonga), 98 
Hakau Homaulu, log 
Hokau Lahi, 100 
Hakau Muihuku reef, 87 
Halavo village, 683 (plate) 

Hairtbt island* 581 
Hanahjin, 670 

Haiwurt bay, 425, 426, 432* 433 
H3n.ey.ba,y* 495 
Hussard* mount, 393 
Hacana, 266-7 
Hathom sound, 678 
Hautambu, 654 

Haui CoroHnssair^ dr FraTtct dWu la 
NoitceRa-HiitfidiSt 9 * 522 
Hav-annah harbour* 5x5 (fifiO, 519* 533, 
575» 57* 

Hav’an^h passajje* 431 
Hawaiian Board of Missions, 317 
Hawaii, island of, 233 
Hawks, 128* 526 
Hayter bay, 598 
Hcad-himting* 630* 631, 681 
Health* 75, ifl^* 277, 282, 557, 651-2 
Heketa, 93 
Henpan, cape* 67a 
Heo, 503 
Herald hay* 254 
ffrj'o/d, H.M.S.* 390 
Herald islets, 393 
HetaU island, 670 
Hides, 4tH. 479. 5*7 

HienghirMr, bay, 437 (figOt 444; Ftnt, 
4^7.^ +33. +51. 490: river, 419 

46 
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Tongon vessel^ 8^ 

HigginsOnj Jolii^ 446, 53^, 533 
HtRh CofTUQissjaner for xhc Western 
Pacific^ I, tS' 43> 171-2. 

Jll. a7ip 30J1 33^P 533, 552. 6 i7p 64& 

Hihifo (Tonga)^ loG, log 
Hihifo district 
Hikuleo, 65 
Hikuuriwle, 107 
HDliard ckinnci. 575 
Pfimalayas, 511 
Hindutsm. 165, 193 
History, Fi;!, 128-41 ; Fututta (HDom). 
293-4; Gilbett and Elli ce is., 293-4; 
Kcrmsdccs, 390-1; Lord Howe, 410- 

i; Nauru, 316-9; Neti' Caledonia, 
443-8: New Hebrides. 52^34. Nor¬ 
folk, 399-400; Rutuirui, 270-1; Solo- 
dun is., 622-^; Tonga, 38-47; Uvea 
(Wallis),. iSc^i 

Hiw, description, 59S—9 (and fi^.) 
HoAiuo, 266-7 

Hog harbour, 511 (with fig,), 522, 524, 
334.> 382, 583 
Holland, 7 

Holohuild (7Dpuo)t 90 
Home bay, 339, 367 
Hoinfdcboa peak, 434 
Honggo vLUage, 683 (plate) 

Hong Kong, 665 

Honikulu pass, 278 

Honoltilu, I. 2^ 2Z3"4+ 328 

Hookwonn, 73-^- i®?. 557. 65 a 

Hoorn islands, m Futuna 

Horses, 38. 93, 128, 206, 2S0, 286, 399. 

404. 443. 473 p 48 *j 566 
Hospitals. 76^ 187-3, 219,122,199, 345, 
366, 3S3, 403, 461, 557-8. 5^, 571, 
590, 594 t 601. 652. 664; tfe also 
Health; MedtcaJ Services, 

Hot springa. 517, 394. 393 (fig.). 596 
(fig.), 67^^. 6*5 

HouaitOiJ, head. 428; river, 419, 418, 
432 (plate); town. 433, 431,490, 494, 
495 

Hournafakalele, lo^ 

Hoinm Toloa (Cook point), 91 
Hounu (vills^), 96 
Housing, Ellice is,. 333 (plates), 334, 
3S2; Fiji. 150-1, [65. 168, 3lS 
(plate); Futuna (Hoom), 195; Gil¬ 
bert is., 323; I-oyaliy is-, 504; Nauru, 
366; New Caledonia, 453 (plate), 458; 
New Hebrides^ 543-+i 55^ 

Norfolk, 401; Rotuma, ^173: Solomon 
is-, 833 (with plate), 681 (plate), 
687 (plate), 69a (plate). 691 (plate); 
Tonga, 37 (hgO* >8; L'l-ca (liV&llia), 
283 

Howland. 331 

Hudson isl^d, jee Nanumonga 


Hufangalupe. 91 

Hull island, 322. 339 

Humboldt, mount. 417 

Hunga, 88, lo-j,, 107 

Hunga Ha'upai, 17; descriptiDn, 96 

Hunganga, iu3 

Hkinga Tonga, 17; description, 96 
Hunter, c*pe, 689 
Hunter. Captain John. 687, 

Hunter island. srS, 573; description, 
604 

Hvnijfr, ship, of Calcutta, 316, 363, 
604 

Hunting, 159. 639 
Huan island (Huon du Nord), 508 
Huon blandis, 414, 444. 465; de¬ 
scription, 5oi^-9 

Hurricanes, 32, 108, 111, 196, 294, 

521, 588. 614 
Hutchison bluff, 393 
Hutchison creek. ^3 

lai, Uvea (l^y^alty is.) 

Ignambl, 4+0 

tie Nouville, 422 

Im Tbum, Sir livenird F., 45, 740 
/fldd, American brig. 317 
India, 85 

Indian languages, 190, 194 
Indian Nattnnal Congress, t66 
[ndEanih. 6, 141, 14^. 143 (fig.), 148, 
162-7, 17^1. *77. *86,18S-9, 190, rgi, 
194 (plate), 19J, zoo-2, 204,206.214, 
216-7. 219, 211, 248, 256 
I ndispenisble reef. &L1 
Indispensable strait, 687 
Indo-China, 447, 4S5, 492. 495 
Indo-China, Bank of, stf Bank of Indo^ 
China 

1 ndo-Chineae, 6, 558 
Industries, 207-8, 4S2 
Infant mortality' rate, 49 (fig.), 50, 146- 
7 (fiK.). ^72, 282, 321 
Infiuenia, 48, 145, 446, 557, 631 
Inwtrs, 38, 443. 507, 526, 622; pests. 

656; post eontrul, 200 ' 

Inycugi Port, 601 
Ipari, iff I'^oa 
Ir6 bay, 432 
Iridium. 195 
Itinalan, 663 
Iriiiki. 568 
Iron, 463 

Islam, MS Moslems 
Island types; 

Coral, Banks is., 597; Gilbert and 
EUice U,, 303-5; New hkbltitlcs, 585- 
603 pmsim ; Solomon is.. 611, 6i2; 
Tonga, 21-23, 30. 103; Torrea is., 
598-9; ^ee oho Atolls 
Diversity, 3 
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Uland typi^ 

Elevated Midi, Fiji, IIGt ^^2, 
^S 9 ^ 5 , /wuiiin; Loyalty ^J^,i^ 497 - 
50^; Naum, 367-S; Nc«” Hebiid-es, 
516; Ocean, 305^; SolDman is., 611, 
673, 674 t 6771. 6911 Tonga, 104 
High, 3; leeAlio Eleviccd coral and 
Volcanic 

Voknnsc, Hanks ts., 594^7; Fiji, 
113-S, 133-65 /Vuriifl; Kertnadecs, 
3S7: Lo^ Howe, 4ofii-S: Matih™ 
and Hunter, '604; New Caledonia, 
415-19;'Newf Hebrides, jit’ll, 573- 
94; Norfolk, 394; ^Eotnon is., 607- 

II, 667-97 Tonga, i 5 “ 3 i; 

Uves (Wallis), Z 7«-9 
(sle of iSncE, 4Mh 415> 4l7» 43^ 44 ^' 
443p 4+4. 447, 443( 493; description:, 
496-7 
Italy, 486 

Ivory nuts, 626, 640, 65$ 

Iwose, 5S6 

Jackson, Port» J« Sydney' 

Jackson, Sir tienry, 140 
Jahdt, 2, 360 
JaluitgescUschafi, 31S 
Jatvl jVicAo/, ship, 14 
Jangan, 668 

Jang Hing Loong Co.j no 
Japan: 

Comrnunimions, 2 
Sovereignly, 8, 319 
Trade, Gilbert and Ellice is., 357- 
8; New Caledonia, 463, 467^^, 471- 
473 ,4E5; Tonga, 85; i« aiw Japanese 
Japanese, 6, 303, 37s, 449 -^ 0 . 568. 57*, 
b6o 

447 

Jb\"b bay^ 6$0 
Jai^cse, 6, 450^ 507 
Jetties, piers andl whiun-'ea, Fiji, 311 - 3 , 
3i6, 3i8^, z53j 162; Futuna (Hocpnn.), 
291, 299; Gilbert and Ellicc is., 
354 t 3 S 9 ^. 361 (plate), 37 °"i, 374 - 
378; Lord Howe, 412; Nauru, 332 
(plate), 355 (plate), 360 (with plate); 
Kch' Caledonia, 432-3,, 465, 45S-91; 
New Hebrides, 569, 3G0; Norfolk, 
396; Rotuma, 2681 Solomon is., 611., 
66 z- 3, 687, 689; Tonga* 32, 87-9 
John Wesley bluHs, 25a 
jftfhn Wiiliions V, missian seboaner, 361 
Jordan, river, tM_Yoni, rrv'er 

Kanla, 419, 425 
Kaba, 107 

Kabanga^ village, 374 
Kafcate, 424 
Kofoa, 105 

Ka:intbu, description* 259 


Kaivala ba^ t^o 
Kalaksua, I^vid, King, 3 i3 
Kamba, 130, 132, 133 
Kamba point, 238 

Kambsra, 127, 151: descfiption, 264 
Kananu, 462 
Kanatea, 92 

Kanathea, description, 259 
Kandavu, 114, 116, ieS, tt9, 127^ 
descriptkin, 249^31 (with (ig.) 
l^i '7t 3Jt 9®: description, 103-4 
Kapok, 658 
Kerooi, 263 
Kasi, mount, 346 
KataJatli^, dcscriptian, 262 
Katapahi^, mount, 424 
Kataviti, mOiini, 424 
Kati^, 672 
Kaukau bay, 6S9 

Kauri pine, 126,207* 480, 523,566,601, 
639; gum, 207 
Kautu'utuHl, IO0r 
Kauvandra range, Z33 
Kava iPiper meikyiticaBij^ 5* 37. 34. 

62-5, 82, 153, 164, :e‘74F ^8^7 
Kavanga bay. 243 
Kav-eiho pass, 6^ 

Kaveiniu pass, 668 
Kavieng, 2 
Kela, mount, 679 
Kelefesia, 102 
Kembid* Pott, 492 
Ketidekende peiik, 263 
Kemia paLm, 409, 41 J-z 
Kenutu, 106 
Kcppel, 108 

Kerrnadcc, Captain Huon de, 390, 4Z6, 

I ‘I ‘ I 

Kermadec isEanda, S, 386-94 (with 

Kcmikapa, 63 z 

Keuca vill^e. 371 

Keumbe cove* 421 

Ivta, district* 681; passage, 682 

Kidkubd river, 672 

Kibeok, Cape, 689 

Kiebu, 390 

Kieia, 617 (figJ, 618, 629, 654, 664-5 
(with plate); district, 645, 646* 650, 
652; harbour, 671 
KHiniiilau Islands, description, 668 
Kimbombo islets* description, 259 
King, electorate (N.SAV.), 406 
Kingfishers., 38, iz8 
King, IdcuL Philip Gidley, 396, 399 
King of Fiji, i« Tui Viti 
Kingston (Norfolk island), 395, 396,4O1 
KtM, 246* 248 
Kirakira, 691 
Koela, 68s 

motintaim, 4Z2 
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KQin3wa vill^, 371 
Kokenfi^lOi 654^ 676 
Kolo^ilib passable, 63z 
KdIid la^Don, 67^ 

Kola (Tongan ^'iELj;>e«)t 56 
Koloa, 106 
Kolornaile, 93 
Kokntibangara, 65s, &72,, 676; 

scripliian, 679 
Koloi'iLi, 93 
KalQvraT> rClDuitt. 6S5 
KomAcbii^ 588 

Komo^ 118 (plate); descriptbn^ ^63 
Kon^T bay, 404; mauni, 424; river, 
+24; tpan, 451, 467^ 489 
Kpntambo. 419 
Kon lint flat, 424 
Kopeto^ 419 
Koiai bay, 589 

KoreoMi^, 6^; haibouFj, 68p 
Konp. 127; description^ 254 
KorotnbasambasanKa (Xambui) nnge» 
,,^34 

Koto Mbasanga, 260 
Koror, a 

Korottni tablelaridt 244 
Koroturanga (Dcs Voeux peak), zyi 

Koro Vacu, 254 
Kotabti islet, 370 
Kotu, i3, [02 

Kotu group, 22, 96^ 98; description, 
102-3 
KouZh 492 

Kouakou^ bay, 431, 433 
Kouaoua bay, 438, 433 
Kout, Port. 433, 490 
Koumac, 470, 490, 495 
Kouti, Port, 421 
Kotvaia, 256 
Krong point, 516, 590 

Kiukuila, 683 

Kola gulf, 676 
Kiima village, 371 
Kumbokala, b&i 
Kumbakalc anchorage. 573 
Kunggava bay, 592 
Kupei, 655 

Kuna, 305, 374 (figr); description, 373 
Kusage p^, 675 
Kwi cove, 6S7 
Kvrakea, 595 

Lflbidatdifcre, J. J., 40 
Labour; 208, 430 

Cheese, 336, 450, 533, 56 o 
Indian, 13S, 161-3, ^08 

IndQ4[Thmc3e, 430, 335, 562 
Japanese, 449-5^^ S3S 
Javanese, 450, 474, 563 
Melanesuin, Fiji, 135, 203 -, fealty 
la-r 306, 5091 New Caledonia, 450; 


New Hebrides, 135, 343,561-3; Solo¬ 
mon K, , 56o 

Microncatan, 135, 355-6 
Polynesian, 84, 135 
Policy, 361—3,549—30 
Traffic (nineteenth century), 93, 
163-3, 31S* 3®3, 3QI.'S3«-I» 

5^1 S97^ oOl, 625-6, 630 
Lady J*rnrA.t7i, transport, 390 
La Fcrriiiie„ Captain,, 444 
La Few. rner, 419^ 423; ttuvn^ 419. 

4^.493 

Li Fofeaiitrc sawmill, 467 (p^te) 
Lagon de l^fle Surprise, 508 
LaWflis, Fiji, 237, 2+1-65 poum; 
■Gilbert snd Ellice U,, 50+-^„ 313. 
368—S3; Lord Hoive, Lorj-aitj' 
is^ 498-303; New Caledonia, 415-32 
passim. New Hebrides, 573-603 
passhrti Solomon is., 613, 567-97 
Tonga, 92, too; C'vea 
(WaUisJ, 273 
Lagueirc, Port, 423, 432 
Laiiriiri (Santo pc^), 514 (fig-), 381 
T jiilrHj 3G6 
Lakarcrc, 59s 

Lakemba, 133; description, 263 
l+ikeni, 380 

Labes, 28, 29, 30, rn, 251. 262, 264, 
iSo, 3r3, 430, 593, 395, 612. 695 
Laikona bay, 593 
Lalona, 102 
LamaJanga, 358, 559 
Lamap point, 579 

Lambasa, 124. 164. 180, 12o-i , 225. 

245x Jt4®i river^ 220, 245 
Lamb point, 590 
lambumbu h^bour, 580 
Li Meurtbe, 502 
Lami, 214; river, 2t£ 

Land; 

AlienatioTii and claims, 72—3, tSJ- 
6, J76-S, 285, 297 x 343 -+i 4i2, +54, 
460-r, 53 t- 3 x 555. 649 

Policy, 72, I'Tb-S, 460-1, 

649 

Tenuic, Fiji, 155-6, 177, 
fUttma (Hoorn), 397; Gilbert and 
Ellice is,. 326, 32$, 33*^ 343-4: 
Lord Howe, 4113 Nauru, 332-3; New 
Caledonia, 434; New- Hebrides, 34^ 
7; Norfolk, 403: Focuma, 273; 
^omon is., 63^; Tonga, 50, 61, 
82-4; Uvea (Wallis), 285 
GdljMtion, 156, 196 (fig.), 199 
ibg.j; jeif also Agnculture 

Landing 32, ^9, ioq^ |qj_ 

307. 

>awi7n, 392, 396^ 4 j^. 5*8, 
575, 377-60, 581-4 
L^ngaticga lagoon, 613. 631, 685-^ 


631. 
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tomb^ of Tortgirt kifvgi, 52, 

67-B 

[..anf^ton island, bSz 
Lapaha, 52 

La P^FOUSe, Jean Conxe dt:,. 

40, 396^ 44+1' 5=^^. &9S 

La Roche^ anchtfni^ 4991 scrtlttntm, 

5°5 

La$ Tees Maxias^ ttt Olu Mal^lU 
Laie, 17, 3*; dcscr^citini, lOf 

Laterice, 670 
L^ufilitnnga, 41 

LauKicr, bay, 428, 430. 433: 4^* 

(6S) ^ 

LaU gTOUPr ”4i iiSh 129, ^32, i35± 

>4Sh *55. *'SS! d*=5criprion, 

Laurence river, 6^4 

Lauthala^ bay, 124, 2Z^, 23S; harbotlr, 

240; island, 252 

Laxtoka, 2, 164, 179. 223, 225. 329;. 

descripdem, 215-7 (v,'iih figs.J 
Lautour, Pon. 558. s 34 
Lava, 13, W, 29, 3a. loS, 111, 245, 392. 

394, 513. S17p 573. 590, 609, 672 
LavaUsiirc cove, 430. 433 
Laven4 point, 251 

Law, Fiji, 184^; Gilben and Ellice 
iS-p 341 > Nauru, 341 j NiW CflledooEa, 
459-^- Ncm' Hebrides, 33+“^': Nor¬ 
folk, 402—3: Rotuma, 373 ^ Solamcnn 
is., &4S; Tonga 4£> 71: Uvea (^Vallis), 
237-8 

Lead, 195, 4*3. 4*5 
Leat^e of Nations, S, 303, 319, 34O 
Lcav^ 299 
Lebris bay, 42S 
Leconte, Captain, 444 
Le Havr^ 469 

Le iCaori (timber oompany), 481 
Lekin anebonge, 502 
Lekutn river, 243 
Lc Lcizour iislcl, 508 
Lelepa, 51*, 574. 575 
Leliogai, 499 

Le Main, Jacob, 39. 1 294> *^3. 
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Lenakel, SS3> 57z, *0* 

Leomdas^ Lnmu^irant ship, 163 
Lepers^ island, «e Qmba 
Leprosy, 461, S.05. 651; leper settle- 
menia, 75, 18S-9, 253» 344, 345, 4*i» 

505; see alM MakO'npai 
Leru ^et, 6B3 

L'Espcrancc roCk, 387. 390, 394 
Leuobdeimia, 503, 392 
Les'cFa Paci^ PlantatiDns, 629, 63$, 
663, 665, 683, 635 

Lc^'uka, 252; administration, 179-^0;, 
communications, 223, 225, 229, 361; 
description, 217-20 (w'ith fig.J, I18 
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(plates); education, 189,191; history, 
106 (plBE£), 131, 134, 13* 

Lewin, Rdss^ 532 
Liapari, 6S0 - 
Lidgbird, mount, 408 
LJeutcnanl island, 682 

Lifu, 441, 4*0. 497. 49S. 5“5i de¬ 
scription, 500-1 (with fign) 

Lifuka, 2f, 22, 311 39, S*. 87-^: de¬ 
scription, 9S—9 

LtAu (cliSs), 22 (with plate), 23, 37, 91, 

98 

LikUfi harbour, 23S, 239 
Limestone, 17 t 3*. *7> 93^ 95. 

113, tt7. 118 (with plate), 261 (figOi 
262 (^,). 314^ 31s (plate), 3S5 
(plate), 367, 3*3. 394^.39*, 5*3. 5*+^ 

515, 526 (pLaie), 573. 574, 57*1 S9L 
609, *12 (plate), 670, 672, 682, 691 
Lingam cove, 683 
Lion peak, 254 
Lisburti, cape, 584 
Little entrance, 575 
Litdc Makin, ice Makin Mcan^ 

Lltde hlala, see Maramssike 
'Little War, The', 13S 
Livestock, 479-So, 658 (with t^k): 
arui see UMiler names of particular 
kinds 

Liaarda, 37, 127. 316. 443. 5^7, *« 

Loa, 2*3 

Lofinga, 98; description, loo 
Lofia, z8 
Log bay, 598 

lyoh, 526 (plate); description, 59B 

Lf^puepue, 593^ 394 

Lolowai bay* 523 (plate), 558, 559, 593i 

S94_ , ^ , 

Lomaiviii group, 131; dcscnpucn, 
252-4 

l.omaloma, 260 
l»mbcnfaon, 392 
Lomlom, 695 ^ ■■ 

London Missionajy* Socdet}", Fiji, 129: 
Gilbert and Ellke is., 317, 346-7. 
355. 3*3. 372. 37*: Nc^v Hebrides, 
529; TDDEaj40 
London, Treaty of, 45 
Longangua^ 393 
Longue islet, 509 
Lonock bay, 584 

Lopevi, 5i4r 5i*t S17. 553. S95i <*e- 
scriprion, 5S9 
Lopta, 267 

Lord Hovn't atolL, lee Ontong Java 
Lord Howe island, 8, 38*, 4j^» 40S-9 
(plates); general description (with 
fig ), 406^12 

tiord Howe island (Santa Cruz group), 
*93 

L'Oregon (timber company), 481 
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Anecles, 224 
Losolava, 59J 
L<7Tunut, 107 

LauU-^lippe, King, aSr 
Lov'oni valid', 2JI 

Loyalft' is S. 415, 447, 44B_ 451, 

+5j. -t3*H 4yi. 493 P 4^^5T 5341 dc- 
scnpnoti, 497-508 
Luangiihu^ gg 
IvUsngiua, 

Luckncf, C<mnt Fclbt von, 39a 
LuganvUl*, bay, 570- jettlemoil, 554, 
557 p 570-1. 572 p585 
l-i4unga graup, EM 
Kunga poini, 

Lusal riv#r» 395 


Ma aAj, jjg. 131-3, 135, 136 

Maa peninsula, 423 
Mibo harboufj 686 

MacsLilcy island, 387, 389, 390; dc- 
scripiion, jgj 
Macdonald, 575 

\Iacdonald, William, 626 
MacLeod, lionald, 531—2 
Madehas, 672 
Madras, 143 

Mam'O, jig, 518, 5ig, ji6, 5^7, 553^ 
5591 deserrprion, 5gci-2 (widi fig.} 
Mafana, lofi 
MagusoiaJ, 672 

N^iana 369 (fig.}; nietcriptijon, 373-4 
Mama, 462 

+73- + 7 ®' 565 P sSfi 

Makaha a island, 86, gz 

Mukambu, 662, 663, 685 

Makai'e, J05 

Makekekc College, 77 

Makin, see BtlTaritaji 

Matin Mcang, 34 +^ descriptLon, 370 

Makim, see ban Cristobal 

Makira bay, 690 

Makon^, 75, 188-9, 253 (pla|«), 

344 , 652; description, 253 
Makura, 585; description, 5S7 
Makw'*, 366 

M^aiia. 607, 613, 622-56 pomw; 
6S;-7 (with fig.) 

TVialake island, Z3g (with fig.}, Z41 
Malap^i, 688 

Malapoa point, 56g 

Malaria, 75, 17*, 536, 357^ ^zz 

.'vlajau, 22a 

Malaulalo, 6gi 

Malaupatna, ^1 

Malavaga, 676 

Malayta, see Malaita 

b29, 65S, 6&7 
MJAu^, sn- 5 . 5]^. 

, (plate), 323, 317, 531, 535 
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539 . 


‘ ^ I* Djsv >^vf a-* 

5Si (wilb plate), 553, 356, 538, 5: 


561* 56^; defttrfption, 576-81 (with 

^Isli, island,. 220, S46; pass, ? ^6 
MallicDllo, see ^talekuJa 
MaJo island, 315, 561^ 581, 585; de¬ 
scription, 584 
Malokilikili, 384 
Miloko peninsutaH 67S 
Malolcr,. description, ^ [7 
Malo peak, 5S4 
Malulu, 670 
Maltimba bay, 684 
Maliimu bay, 243 

Mamanuthd group, desetiprinn, 24Z 
IVIamuramc, 592 
Mana island (Lau group), 264 
Mana island (Mamanutha group), 242 
Manchester CoCCon Supply AsSocia- 
t»n, 134 

Mandates, see League of Nations 
Mandurlotq, 687 
Mane islet, 6S3 
Manevu bay, 694 
Manganese, 463 
Mangge^A'a, 248 

Mango (Fiji), tty (fig.), Ji8, 133; 

description, 262 (u'iih fig.) 

\tango (Tonga), 17, 18; description, 
(02 


Mangroves, 37, 124, 17S, 216, 237, 246, 
3 > 4 ^ 41 o. +36, ^o, 6 ig, 664,667, 
670, 672-3, 679, 685 
Manihiki, 382 
Manila, 2 
Maninita, to6 

Manioc, 37, 298, +73, 478, 506 
Manning, mariner, 682 
Manning strait, 6S2 
Mania (Sydney) Island, 322 
Maori, 390, 391 
Mops and charts, 11, 700-6 
Marokei, 305, 344, 374 descrip¬ 

tion* 371-2 

Maramasike, island, 685; passage, 685 

-Marambo, description, 264 

Marau sound, 688, 689 

Mare island, 44a, 497^ 505; description, 

493-3™ (With fig.) 

Meria bay, 86 
Marianas, a, 4, 6, 7, 8 
Marinii, tee Espiriui Santo 
Mtrmer, Williatn, 40 
Mjftnner's Cave, 107 
M&ringe lagoon, 68 d-j 

«e Maty, Societv of 
Market gardening, 82, I^, 4JXL. etc 
M arovo lagoon, 613, 677, 678 
Maiquecn island, s« Tauu 

fiji* 151-4: Gitbcn and 

EUko h,, 32J. La^jy 
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N^Quni, 33 ^ T Wcw CttledcTtis., 453 p 

454i 45®: N«w Hebrides, 546; 

Rotums, 373; SolcfncHi is., 637; 
Tongflj 63: Uvea (WtUis)^ =64-5 
Mareh, Cape> «e HluescH isIsFids 
rnaLTEncr^ 316 

Mar$Ksl 9 is., i, 4* 6, S> 303^ 3 *® 

ilanun, mount, 3it» 590 
^Maninga harbour^ 690 
Mary, Fort, 691 

Mary, Society of, 182, i 93 i 2S1, 
44 ^ 445 , 5 = 5 fp 371 > 57 *, 5 ^, 585. 590 , 
592, 594, 601* 6a+, osa, 687 
Majy Ste«‘art reef, 389 
Masamafa, 673 
Masei'CHiu, 595 
Massim, 5 
Maukuiiua, log 
Matdsn^ (difl), 95 
Matapuie (Tongan officiels), 44, »ii 

Mataao, 385, 387 
Matatha^i'a Le^TJ, 25* 

.Matautu, Hiichora^, 17^; settlement, 
z 87 - 8 t zdo 
Mau^utuliki, log 
Matcbln bay, 6 yi 
Matema, ^5 
Machuata isl^d, 239, ±41 
^latsi peak, 292 
\Iat5on Line, 223 

Matthew islai^, 373; destniplron, 604. 

Afjjtu^, Eitotor vessel, 89 
Matu Avi, 6E7 

Maluku (Fyi), ii 7 ji ^ST: descnplion, 

259 

Matuku (Tonga), lE, 103 
Nlatupma point, 670 
Matupu bay, s75 
Maureite, Port, 107 
MaurcUe, Spanish na>*rgalor, 40. 104 
Mba, river, 119, 124, 132, 225, 253, 
237; maHlstud, 241: settlement, 180, 
zzi 

Mbambatana, 652, 675 
Mbatlkt, des j r rjption, 253 
Mtrau, island, 132, 183; waters, 241 
ATbckina uland, 113 
Mbcngga, description, 242-3 (witli 
fig.) 

Mboli, harbooir, 684; pass, see Umha 
passage 

Mbua, bay, 247 : pravince, 20b 
Mbukatalanoa, 119 
Mbukc LevU, 116, 240 
Mbulia, 250 
MbtJtha hay, 247 
Mbuthalsau river, 245 
Meadus bay, lec Saimet bay 
Meama, too 

Me&aitt, 48, 137, 144. S37 
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Medical senices, Fyi, 

Futuna (Hoom), 179: CJilbert and 
Ellice iSr, 344 “ 3 p Loni Hawe, 4 ^^p 
Nauru, 345; New CaledoniB, 491: 
Kew' Hebndcs, 557: Norfolit^ 407: 
Elotuma, 17^: Solomon is., Oat^Jp 
71a; Tonga, 75~^" Uvta (V^allis), 281 

M^du , 409 
Megepodcs. 577, b®3 
Melanesian: 3, I90p 193 p '94> ^’9 

Culniit, Fiji, 130-2; New Cale¬ 
donia, 452-81 New Hebrides, 542^- 
, jz: Solomon is., 634-45 .. 

Language, Baniis is., 5p9j rjj'-p 
149-50; loyalty is., 504; New CaJe- 
donsa, 431; Nc" Hebrides^ 539^42 
Solomon is., b3^"4i 
Torres ts*, 539 

Physical type. F'i'. 14 S-^p > 5^ 
(plate); Lovaltj' is,, 504; Nauru* 323; 
New Caledonia, 451: NeW' Hebrides, 
527 (plate), 538^: Solomon is,, 
{with pUte) 

Relij;d™<t *62; Loyalty is,, 

505; New Caledonia, 457-®; N™ 
Hebrides, 550-1; Salorruon is., 644-5 


Melanesian Mission, 400^1, 403. 33 '®. 
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Melbourne, 224, 361, S07 
Mele bay, 56S, 570, 573. S 70 
Mehisi, 392 ^ 

Mendaha, Alvaro de, 316, 611, 622, 
623, 634p 641,66S, 6S0, 689, 691, 693 
Mcndafia, cape, 693 
Mendrausuthu range, ^34 
Mencng district, 31$ 

Mengone, J« Mart 
Mem Lava, description, 59+ 

Mercury, 46^3 
Merig, description, 594 
Mcasageriea Marittmes, ree Compagnie 
des Messageri'e* MaritimeS 
Metensa bay, 575, 576 
Methodist Missionary Society' Of Aus- 
iraLasia, 193 * . ^ 

Methodist Missionary Society ol ISew 
Zealand, 654 

Methodists, 41, 44, 47 p 58. 66, 76, 93 . 
129, 169, 178* l 9 z- 3 t ^ 7 tt 

275, 402, 4 *+i 628, ■634. fij^p 654, 
670, 676, 681, 6S5, 691 

*Trf<fjs, sh^, 28 

Metis shoal, 28 
Mecoma, 598 
Mexico, 337 
Meyer island, 393 

Micrvncsian, 4, 3 lip culture, 315-3®: 

language. 313-4'. physical type, 323 
Middle bay, jao 


MMdIe bsBjeh, 4*8 
MiddLcgatc, 403 
Middle hill (Siniba), 679 
Middle Utand, «e Tigua 
Milk. 206. 288 
Milli bay,. 597 

Mincfals and mining. 7. 174.-J. 34S. 
463-73 (with &H5, and table). 560, 
65 5; ^Gold; Phosphate; Trade 
Miscegenation. Melancsian-Eiiropcan. 

PchTieslan-AsUtic, 271; Poly- 
n«iian-EujQp«aii. 49,73.1, 371 

Mi^ns, 347, 364, 517, 558-60, 644, 
653“5 tard education, 163^ 194. 

34 *, 3 + 7 . 4 * 1 . 558, 653: and 
government. 43* 294; see atuf Ptowsi- 
chuichea and missions; Roman 
Ostholic chuidi. imssionj 
Mitre island, fee Fatutaka 
Mixed-bloods, 49^ 141 (table), 146^ 147 
(fig.), t48, i6i^. 114, 219, 

401,568; jee alt* Mbcc^enatinn 
Moala, 117. T a?: UteCrintion. 256—7 
Af&Jnicaii, L'.S.^. 24 
■Moindau hav, 432. 447, 465 
Moindule point, 250 * 

Molasses, 20T, 334-3 
Monavatu peak. 333 
Monto liver, +38 
Mongoose, 128 
Mono, descripiion. 673-4 
Montravc!, moimt. 488 
Moorhen, 410 
Moresby. John, ;)Sq 
M or«hy, Port, lee Port Moresby 
Morikao, 372 

Mormons (Churcb of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints), 77 
Morris. Hedstrom. 2 to, 2r4. 215 
Mortlock ialands, SM Tauu 
Moslemj, 165-*, 19J 
Mosques, 166 

Mosquilois, 38, 128, 270, 716, 443,461. 

502, 5 i*t *22, 636^ ^5 
Mota. 330. 539, 394, 5^*; description. 
597 

Mota Lava. 540, 594, 396- descdptiori:, 
597 


Mothe, desextplion, 263 
Modav, ree Mota Ijv-a 
Motor vehicles, 53, 89, 164, t6S, 29 
406. 495. 507, 5117 j *** 

Motu, 5 

Moturiki, 237, 23S; description, 252— 
Motusa bay, 26E ^ 

Moll, mount, 417. 4^1; rh^er, 418 
Moumoukai peak, 391 
Mo'uiLBalafa, 104, 

.Mo imga one. 9 «. 99! description, io( 

Blount Evan?: TEUiHe, 13^ 

Mount Kasi Mines, [95, 248 


Mua. bay, 279; datrict, 288 
Mn'fl, 31, 54 
Mu^, Port. 424. 432 
Mui HopohopOnga, 91. 92 
Muikuku point, SS, ^ 

Mujtduna, iDj 

Mulcalau, 105 

Mtiiiouln, 105, to6 

Muli anehoraBO,. 50^; MCtlemenl:. 505 

Munia (Fiji), z6t 

[Munut (SoloiiiDn U.), 673 

Mu^omu'a group, /«■ Nomuka group 

Muribenoa 378 

IVIuttnn Qtrd mTanHI 408 

Mutton birda, 390. 399, 4ro, 508 
Muruol Ch em i cal Companv of America, 
+ 7 & 

Mynth, 128 


Nobuni island, 370 
^^ngOIO pcijnt, 230 
Nairu, description, 45+ 

Nartarnba, description, 259 
Naitasiri, [97 

Naithomboihombo point, Z47 
Naitonitoni, zzz, 240 
Nakada, mount, 430 
Nak^ty, bay, 430, 433. 447- river. 430, 
tOw-n, 490, 492 
Xakorokoio point, 239 
Nalogo, 695 
Naloto range, 434 
Nam*l2M bay (Kandavu), 250 
NamaJata tsl^d (Lau group), 261 
Namena, r3z 
Namoli, iSo, 2r7 
Nsmosau, 221 

Xamosi, province, r43; village, 153 
(plate) 

Xam3tik2, description, 263 
Xamuka harbour (Viti Levu), I40 
Nananu i R2, 339 
Nanimu i Thake. 239, 241 
Nandariyatu, 107 (plate), 2iz, 237 
Nandelaiovalau, 25 z 
Nandi, bay, 439, 44,- province, 197; 
fiver, 235, 237; Bcttlementi 415, 


Nzndurulouiou, 247 

Nangp^ 24* 

^angiri, 594 

Xonilurata islet. 372 

Naj^U^gjl, 305, 333^ descriptiM 

“■ 

Nanuya Liilai, 256 
Nanuya Levu, 256 
Nonuya MbaUvm, 256 
Nonyo Eoieki Kaisha, 358 
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Nmv‘o, fer Simba 

Nhmvu rh'er, 345 

Nasca, 321 

NaKleseLe p’Ornt^ 151 

Nath pointy 391 

Nasiau^ 140, 191 

Nash-i riv^r, 105 

Nasova, 319 

Natambua, i9[, 217 

Natandola, 2jS; haxtiour, 440 

Na[ewa, hay, 247; peninauLa, 144, 147; 

plateau, 244 
Nathalo, 5C5 
NathuU, 356 

Nattv# admitiiaXzBdcif]:, ste Adminta^ 
Cracion; Chick and nativ^c ofHcjata 
NaukathuA'u, 256 
Naiilh'ou, 132 

Nauru, 8. lS 3 , 302^-85 pattint, 304 
306 (fig,), 31J (EbJ, 315 

(plats), 333 (plats}, 353 (fiff.), 355 
(plats), 360 (plats); dcscriptinn, 
563^ (TAith figE.) 

Naimian Royalty Triigt Fund, 343, 347 
Nausari, 164, l^, 331 , 337, 336 
PlauiUm, trading vs&el, 3 16 
Nautilus shoal, 316 
Naviti, 356 

Nai-ua, river, 335, 237, 252 (piste); 
road&isd, 340; scttlcfnent, 3o^, 233 ; 
uplands, 235 
Navuai'ua, 239 (fig,) 

Namtuilortia, 3*4 
Navutuira, 364 

Navy Department (United Scats), Sff 
United Stats: Government 
ments 

Natrona bay, 596 

Nayau, dscripcton, 363 

Kdai, dscripxion, 687 

Ndaku bay, 130 

Ndavutlewi, 192, 221 

Ndai’ura^ 365 

Ndelaikoro, 244 

Ndelaitho' peak, 254 

Ndeluthombonl pe^, 354 

Ndcni, 607. 633, 635, 691 (plate); 

descripriem, 693 
Ndeumba, 237 
Ndoi^ 265 

Ndoua, spe. 421 (with figO, 43s 
NdcHindoui^, 497, 499 
Ndia^'angga, 2^ 

Ndrckcti river, 243 
Nduindui. 560, 593-4 
Niba island, 425 
Ned^s beach, 40B 
Negrits, 3, 4, 53S 
Negropo river, 419, 430 
NEhooiE, bay, 435;, 470.. 492; town, 
494-5 
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Neiafu, 23 (plate), 31-4, gi^. 87 {%,). 

88-90, 105, 107 
Nelson bay, 387 
Ncndiaian pointy 426 
Nepean island, 396, 39S (plate) 

Ntra, river. 419. 423 
Netchi (Nerieh) point, 49S 
Netheri^d& Ind^, 2, 358, 485> 
Sii , , 

NeumEni pcnmsila,, 431 
New Britain, 7, 8 

New Caledonia, 3,6,333, z8i, 289, 519, 
SMt S 3 ^i gtncral description, 414- 
giD (with iigfl. and plates) 

Ncwmstlc (Now South Wales), 360 
New Georgia group, 617, 655; de¬ 
scription, 671^-^ (with fig,) 

New Goofgia island, 607, 613, 624, 
628, 655; description, 676-8 (vri^ 

Nerw' Guinea (Dutch), S, 124 
New Guinea (gcncRal), 1-8 pUssimt 361, 
511, 524, 660 

New Guinea, Mandated Territory of, 

_ ^7. 629, 645 

New Hebrides, 3, 8, 135, 172, 406. 413, 
45*h 477 p 492; general review, gti- 
72 (with fiffS-); indivldiml islands, 
573-606 (with figs,) 

New Ireland, 7 

New South Wales, 3 , 336, 4m, 406 
New Zealand: i, 139, 148, 167, 189, 
192, 336 , 398, 41a 

Administmrion, Kennadets, 391; 
Nauru; 35i-;-2 

Coimnunjcacions, 2, 89, 224, 229, 
361,406, 491, 372 

Trade, Fiji, 134, 203-4, 

Gilbert and Elljce Ur, 357^; Naum, 
357-8; New' Caledonia, 465; Nor- 
fnllc, 405; Solnmion is., 662; Tonga, 

Ngaloe harbour, 250 ' 

Ngaloa island (Kandavu), 25c 
Ngaloa island (V'anua Levu), 246 
Ngara Levu point, 250 
Ngau, descriprion, 354 
Nggamea, description, 251, 252 
NggavL^a river, 220, 245 
Nggela, 618, 627, 63+, 636. 647, 650, 
662; desoripiioo, 6B3-5 (with fig.) 
Nggilanggila island, 261 (with fig -); 
passage, 261 

Nggoma Lem island, 241 

Ngorangora peninsula, 687 

Nguna, 539, 574, 575 

Niekel* 195* 463, 466-9 (with fig.) 

Nidcio, 6S2 

Nielsen, Lois, 626 

Nikunau, 305. 379 (ftgj; description , 

378 
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motor VESsel^ 361 
Ningi^ niGiint, 417 
Nim\-a> de^criptiOD, lOO 
Nippon Kog>'a ICaiaha, 46S 
Nippon Kakkn Kabushiki Kauhjip 463 
Nippon Nickel Kaisha, 4'^ 

Nissan, 611, 6421 descripTion^ 667 
Ni^o'ou, 15, 17^19^31, 34, 39. 47, 70. 
So, 90. ito (fig.): description, iii-i 
(with figs.) 

Niuatoputapu, 15, 17. 30, 31, 34^ 39^ 
47i 7°, 79, 90'> 109 (fig'); description^ 
loS 

Niuaunofo, 91 
NEu«, 1S8 

Nilllakita, 305, 349, 351; description, 

.383 

NiutBo, 313, 333, 339; description, 3S0 

NiutOlU, loi 

Niwula, 596 

Njai passage, 67S 

Noatau, 267-^, 270 

Ncxidics, 315, 410 

Nqmuka group, 17-1S, description, 

JOO-2 

Nomukaiid, t7, lai 

Nomuka island, 17, 24, 39^ S3; 

description, ipo-a (with fig.) 
Nondou^, 463 

Nonouti, 307: description, 375, 376 
(fiB-) 

Nopeie (Tongan nob 1 »), 61 
Norbarbar, tet Ureparflpara 
Nord-deutscher Lloj-d line, 

Norfolk island, S* 317, 38b, 3^9, 39S-9 
(plates), 6zS; gcneid description, 
394-^406 (with figs,) 

Norsup, 557,^5^3^ 37^^ SSo 
North bay (FaiirO), 672, 673 
.Npirh-cast point (Futrina), 603 
North pe^ (Lord How<), 403 
North point (hlaewo), 390 
North-west channel (Aoiiang), 372 
Non island, 422^ 487, 493 
Noumea, I, 422, 432, 4'&j, 467 (plate), 
486 (with fig.>* 4E7 (fig,), 4SS-9 
(plates); administration, 459; ccrni- 
muntcations, 491“4; hisiOrT.', 445, 
447i, 4871 port, 487-S; town, 488-9; 
trade, 481 

Nouvelic CempaBnie ForesiiiTe CaK- 
donienne, 480 
Nova Scotia, 549 
NuapapUt 88, 107 
NufiloU, 693 
Nuguti, 377 

Nui, 319, 333, 337; description, 380-11 
Nukapu, 695 

Nukualofa, 2 31, 33 (%), 3^. 35 

+ 3 i 50, 90; anchorage, 86; 
apprnacheSs, 86; pan. 87; town, 51-2 


Nukufatau, loz 

Nuknfctau, 337; description, 381-^2 

(with fig,) 

Nukuiaelae, 318, 337, 34S, 381 (fig.); 

desenptian, 3B3 
Nukulakita, see Niulaktn 
Nukulau, Port, 240 
Nukumalok^ 105 
Nukumanu, 611; description, 668 
Nukumanir viUa^ (Nikuiuu), 37E 
Nukumaio (Gardner) island, 322 
Nukunuku, 92 
Nukuptile, too 
Nukutula, 102 
Nujrtanuma, 672 
Numbtilndou creek, iii-ra 
Nupanl, 693 
NurakJia, tet Niidakita 
Nlllunaiia channel, 670 


Oa Raha, Santa AlU 
O'JJrien, Sir Gcorge» I4& 

Occupationa, jw Economics 
Ocean istand, S, 302-85 paitm, 308 
(fiR-X 310 (fig^), 31Z (fig.): de- 

scriprion, 366-8 (with fig.) 

Ofcoflp ship, 3ifi, 366 
Ofblanga, dcscripbon, 99 
Ofu, iq6 

Ohonua, 95, 96 

Obope bay, 432 

Oil palms. West African, 658 

Oinafil villitgc, 266, 268 

Okoa, lofi 

Oldh^, Commander, 25 
Okvuga, 683 
Olorua, description, 263 
"OJo'ua, iu6 

OIry, Port^ 582. 584, 385 
Olti Mabu, 618, 691 
Omta, 517, 513 (plate), 526. J27, 5 sip 
SS 4 p S 59 p 5 * 0 , 5 * 5 : ‘^«cripiion, 593^-4 
(with fig.) 

On Cheng and Co., 338 
On6 (Uvea), 463 
Oneaka^ 37$ 

Oneata ^iji), 363 

Oneftta (Tonjpi), 93 

One PiiSu, 654 

One%'ai, 92 

Ongea Ndriki, 195 

Onne, 379 

Ono i Kanda'vu, 249 

Ono i Lay, 128; description^ 264-5 

Onoa^ 663 

OnoEOa, 321, 355, 376 de¬ 

scription, 373-9 

Oiuong Java, 607, 61!, 612, 623, 627, 
*3?P 631. 6471; descripiion, 66S-9 
(with fig.) * " ^ 

Opa, jflf Omba 
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Onnges, 37, 103. 3®^, 39®. 534 
Orders in 33'9i> 

Orlofe, 663 

Oxone (Hull) island, 322 
Ortc^ diaiuiel, 6S3 
Ota, 107 

Otnanmerrtakak, mDiinT^ ^^3 
Ottawa Agreement, zog 
'Otu Tolu, description, loi 
'O'uB, loz 

€hi&co, 424 (figOf 4;12| 4S3 (plate). 474. 
4^2^ 400 

Ouai^e nvicr, 427 
Ouazangou^ mount, 424 
OubaTChe, 426, 4'64, 490 
Oui^, 507 
Out-goa, 400 

Oueng^ river, 419. 423. 43* (pliiMj 
Ouen islftnd, 421, 433, 470 
Ouin, mount, 417 
Oiiinn< bay, 431. +33 
Ounda, point, 4x4;: bay, 432 
Ounia, Port, 431,433 
O^'aka, 107 

O^-aku, 131, 131, 204+ 237. 238; <1=^ 
scription, 232-3 
Ovau, 673 
Ovi harbour, 669 
On'l*, 3®, iM 


PaagDumcnc, bay, 4I3, 470 f point, 433 
Paagauniinc, Port, 425, 432, 433 

(plate), 490, 49S-3 
Paama, 537, 553; description, 3S0 
Pachu, river, 612 (plate) 

Pacibc Islands Company, 331, 6lS-^ 
Pacific Phosphate Compaiiy, 3 St 
Paddon, trader, 44S, 52S 
Paddon cove, 495 
Paeva village, 

Palta, 447, 4S0, 403 
Palao bay, ^76 
Palikulo, 5G2 

Pam, bay, 426, 433, 490i island, 419, 
425, 426'; settlement, 49a 
Panama Canal, 492 
Pan-Americtin Anfwaj's, 229, 495 
Pandanus, 4, 37^ lat, 242, 293, 314, 


324. 3*s. 349 . 375 . 498 . 693. *9* 
Pandora, H-M,S„ m, 570 
Pangai (‘'Eua). o^ 

Pangai (L,iful»). 31. 5 *. 52, 37 . 90. 99 
Pang&imocu, 31 (with plate), 57, 92, 
105, 106, 107 

P&nglnimu, bay, sSo, riTitr, 576 
Pango Pango, 224 
Pango point, 570 
Fani£, mount, 417, 426 
Papaya, 37, 270, 298, 349, 498, 524, 
544, 621, ®39 
Papeete, 328 


Papua, 3. 4. 8 
Papua, Gulf of, 4 
Papuan languages, 632-3 
Parakeets, 128, 443 
Parrots, 12G, 621 
Passes, Ship passes 
Passion fruit, 404 
Patun, John C.» 537 
Paton point, 603 
Patricl^ Part, ■601 
Patteson, John Coleridge, 624 
Paiieson, Port, 522, 59^7 
PauJa concession, 463 
Pant point, 596 
Pan Uma, see Paama 
Ekvuvti, 6Sz, 6S3 
Peacock anchorage, 377 
Peacoek, UrS, vessel, 380 
Pearls and pearl shell, 271. 355, 445. 
626; M aist> Trochus shell; Green 
snaD shell 


Pciau, 668, 669 
Peic, 374, 575 
Penang (Fiji), 221 
Penang Sugar Estate (Fiji), 20Q 
Ptttguin, 28 

Penrose patches, 681 
Penot, moimt, 5t4, 576 
Pentecost, see Raga 
Pepesala bay, 683 

Pennanent Comiminee on Geographical 
Names, 12, 13, 149, 707-9 pa^sm 
Peru, 622; labour tneffic^ 93^ 3 tS 
Petats, 639 (plate) 

Peu, ^2, 664 t 694 
Pej'ster, mariner, 316 
Philippine islands, 1, 2, 469, 473 
Phillip ttland (Lo^ Howe), 41^ 

Phillip island (Norfolk), 395—6, 398 
(plate) 

Phocnhc islands, r, 172, 303, 318, 322, 

351. 378 

Phosphate, central equBtorb! b,. 351; 
Chesterheld is., 509; Fiji, 195: 
Gilbert and EUice is., 383, Htion is., 
508-9; Nauru, 303, 34S, 351-4 

(with fig.), 355 (plalc), 35*^. 3^4 
(5g.); New Caledonia, 465^ Oocan, 
303. 3^8- 348, 3 = 1-4 (with fig.), 356- 
7 , 359. 367 (fig.); Stilomoii b., 656; 
Tonga, is., 507^8 

Picot bay, 599 
PJd^'Englbh, 833 
Pieduie, 673 

Pkia, tee jetties, pters and, whAn'es 
Pigeard, Ensign, 444 
Pigeona, 38, 128, 159, 259, 4O4, 4IO, 
443. 577. 611 

PiEB, 38, 43, So, 3 l, t03, 127, li®. i 53 . 
159, 205-6, 257, 270. 274. i8o, 286, 
398. 383, 3S9, 399, 404, 410, 
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■H3f 473h 4flo, 514, 5^5, 54+, 545, Cn ^ 

&{0» 670 
Piha passage, S6 
Pilcni, 695 

PineapplB, 79. 80, ^04, 

=Slp 34^, 479 
-Piro^ts bay, 470 
PiTcaim,^ iSS, 400 
Pitt, British ship, 633 
Pitt, mcHint, 394, 399 
Piuli, 663 

Placc-QamES, Ta, 707^ 

Plaint dca Lacs, 417, 4^0, 431 ^ 44a, 470 
Plantaina, 78, 112, 270 
PlantaUons, Eumpcait: 

Bansna, Fyi, 2&3"4 (with 
New Hebrides, 565; N'orfolt, 404; 
Solomon is,, '6SS^, fiSi 

Cocmui, Fiji, 198-200 (with fig.J, 
105, 262; Gilbert and EUicc is., 34J9i 
New CaWlQiib, 47fr-7 (with. fig,>: 
New Hebrides, 363, 564 (with figr), 
590; Solomoci Ls.j ^3^ 6^, 6gt 
Coffee, New CaJcdoiuB, 474-6 
(with New Hebrides, 565, 388 
Conon, Fiji* i3+-5» New 

Caledonia, 477-8, 565; Rotuma, 271 
Maize, New Caledonia, 478; New 
Hebrides, 363, 588 
Pineapple, Fiji, 204, *17, 252 
Rubbw, Fiji, 205; Solooion is*, 658 
Sugar, Fiji* 2oa-i (with Sg.), z2a-3 
(with New Caledonia, 478 

See am Agriculture; Labour 
Planter point, 58a 
Plateau de Dogny, 419 
Pleasant island, see Nauiu 
Pteiadea, the (Loyalty is.), 497; de¬ 
scription, 502 
Plum, 471, 494 
Poiine bay, 499 
Poindimjj, 451,490 
Pokpok, Iff Baiaw'ari island 
Polenta bay, 603 

Police^ 72, 186, Z99, 341-a, 554, 556, 
649 

Poloa, 92 

Polynesian; 3, 4, 214 

Cultwe, Ellice is., 333-9; Futuna 
(Hcrom), ^$5-3; Kermadw^p 3<K>; 
New Coledoi^, 453; Rotuma, 273- 

5p SolcifTUMi ia.j. Ton^, 

56—68; Uvea (TiVariia), 2S3-7 

language, Ellice is., 323-4; Fiji, 
149-30; Fuiuna (Hoorn), 295; 
I^'alc)' CB,, J04; New Hebrides, 539; 
Rotuma, 272-3; Solomon is., 632; 
Tonga, 53r-6; Uvea (WBlIia), 283 
Pbv'sical t>pe, Elijoe is., 323" 
Fiji, 14&: Furuna (Hoom>, 293; 
Lojwhy la., 504; New Hebfidea, 33S, 


600; Roturna, 272;: Sokiinon is,, 132 
(plate), 630 (pkie), 632, 695-6: 
Tong^ S3; Uvm (Wallis), 2&-3 
RelJgioii (ancient), Ellicc id., 33^ 
9; Futuna (Hwm), 297; Rntuma, 
275; Tonga, 65-6* 103; Uvea{\VallB>, 
2S7 

PoTtfribouea^ river, 419, 42S; settle¬ 
ment 451, 490, 495 
Popau barbotir, 689 
Popexang, 663-4, 675 
Popogis, mount, 693 
PopOQUiOBiiu, mount, 6l2^ 688 
Popua (HoiohuUd), 90 
Population: 

Fiji, (with table and figs. ), 

214, 219* 241-3, 248-65 passm; 
Futuna (Hoam), 294-5; Gilbitt and 
Ellice is*, 319-22: (with tables), 368- 
83 peurijn; Kermad«3, 392; Lord 
Howe, 411; Loyalty ia., 503; Nauru, 
320-1 (with tables), 3^; New 
Caledonia, 448-51 (with table), 486. 
489^1; New Hebrides, 534-8 (with 
tabica), 574^603 pauMfl; Norfolk, 
401; Rotuma. 271-2 (with table); 
Solomon ia,, 62^31 (with table), 
667^7 pOArin; Tonga, 45-53 (with 
table and dgs,), 93-112 poAfnt; 
Lrvea (^ValJia), 282 

Age dtstribution, i47“3 (with fig.); 
density, 50-1 (widi table), 142-4 
(with 319, 630 

So! aiso Birth rite; Death rate; 
Depopulation; SetdementH; S« ratio 
Poro, bay, 428, 433; settlement, 490 
Poto'u'na, 687 
Potpoises, 639 
Porf-OO-Prince, privateer, 40 
Fort au Prince poioij 98 
Fort-de-France, lee Noumea 
Port Moresby* 2, 5 

Porta and Harbours, Fiji, 2ii-ai; 
CJilbert is., 359-^, 37 *-*: Nauru, 
3^; New Caledonia, 432“4, 486-9r; 
New Hebrides, 568^1; Solomon 
is*, 662-5; Tonga, 86-9 
Po^ amices, Fiji, 229-30; Ivord 
Howe, 406; New Hebrides, 571; 
Norfolk* 406; Tonga, 90 
Potatoea^ 274. 47B 
Potnaraven, ^3 (8g*) 

Pottery, 5* 158, i6d-i 
P ott island, 425 
Foudiou isl^d, 426 
Pouembout, 471 

Poultry 38, 82, 128* 159,157, z8o, 286. 
^ 29S. 3B3, 399 
Pouma reef, 436 

Poumc, pcninaula. 425, 431; settle- 
meni. 494, 495 
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Pourinm bay, 431 
Power srations^ jm Electricity 
Poi-B bay, 423* 432, 4164; settkincTit, 
465, . 

Prabyi^^ rnis 5 [Dii, 558^* ST^i 5 ^* 

385, s8S, 5^fo, 6ci. 603 
Prins Wyllcffl's is.^ 128 
Prisons, 72, i 86 « 3411 33 ^^ ^49 
Pritchard, W. T., 133, 134 
Proby isil^d, j« Nijaror*au! 

Prony bay, 421, 432, 481,493 

Property. CoimnuTial, 136, 285? 33^# 
individual, 136, 285^ 332^ tn ^sbin^; 
grounds, 156, 332^ difO Ijind; 
Tenure 

Procestsnt ehuxchca and missiom, 40, 
42 j J29-39p 193- 4<53p sa5j 3=9 ^ 

ie£ also Church pf Christ; London 
Missipnaiy Socieiy; Mel2ne:9ian Mis¬ 
sion; Methodtsts; Moimons; Ptes- 
byterisn mission; Seventh Diy Ad¬ 
ventists; South Seas Evangelical 
Mission 

Pu6bo, passage, 444 i Port. 433 . 
445 , 447 

Puke, mount, Sebouten, mount 
Pumpkins, 37 
Pupukuna point, 670 
Pun’w, Pn^ 

Putupurua, 102 
Pygmies, 538 
Pylsiaart, see ^Ata 

Quays, see jetties, p-crs and whan-ca 
Queen Cacola harbour, fsjo 
Queen Charlotte, cape, 43 1 
Queensland, 2, 324, 623, 634 
Queensland Kanaka \lis&ion, 62S 
Quiros, cape, 582 

Quiros. Pedro Femandez de, 326, 550, 
394 - 6=3 
Quotas, 3 1 

Raa islet, 597 
Rabaul, 1, 363, 643, 663 
Rabbits, 2K, 396, 399 
Radio telephones, rre Telephones 
Rae». 513, 5 l 7 ^t 5 = 6 - 333 > S 37 t SS 3 - 
339- 361; description, 390^ (with 

fig.) ^ ^ 

Railirvays, 193 (plate), 213, 220, 225-6, 
36=, 4 *S. 471. 489- 491 - 493 
Roiiaimaiuku plateau, 233 
Rambi, 246; description, 248 
Ramos, description^ 687 
Ranf^t^ua, 390 
Rank; 

Melanesian, Fiji, 138, 154-5; 

Loyalty is,, 504; New Caledonia, 453; 
New Hebrides, 547-8; Solomon 
633 


Rank {•tOntd.}:. 

Miidoncsian, 326 

FoLynesian, Ellice is., 335; Futuna 
(Hoom), 296; Rotuma, 273; Tonga, 
39h 62; L^'ca (^VallM), 284 

See also Chie& and native ofiicials 
Rannon anchorage, 590 
Rano, 516 

Raoul island, 387-91; descriprion, 
35 ii "3 

Rats, 3®^ i27i, izS, 270, 315, 3S9, 443, 
524. 621 ^ 

Rau2, 672 
Ravenga, 596 
Ravines, 30, 103 
Ravirari point, 246 
Rawanawi, 371 
Rayncr point, 392, 393 
Reani, 695 

Bebma, .■werican vessel, 316 
Rbrberdie bay, «e Hadn bay 
Reefifilands, 6^, 632,643; description, 
695 

Reef islets (Banks is.}, see Rovva 

Refuge, Port, 106 

Rekara bay, 63 o-t 

Renard oo'i’e (Rendova), 679 

Renard. sound (Banika), 683 

Rendovo, harbour, 613, 679; peak, 

678 

Rendoi'a island, 658, 676; description, 
678^ 

Rcn^e river, 371 

Renncll island, 287^ 6^- 61.2, 630, 632, 
647, 656; description, 691—3 (with 
%.) 

Resolution, Port, 515, 517, 528, 601 
Reunion, 446 

Rewa Co-operative Dairy Company, 206 
Rewa, district, 134, 133, 197; mOta- 
intu, 132; cri'er, 119, 124, 221, 235, 
238; roadstead, 241 
Rh^una ib'er, 5^ 

Rhinoceros beetle, 79, 289 
Ribono klond, 372 
Rice, 163; Cultivated, t64, 204-5 
table), 248, 478; imported, 204, 485, 
567, 661 

Richatris point, 57a 
Ringdove anchorage (Tikopia), 693 
Ringdove bay (EpiJ, 587, 588 
Ringdove bay (Vangunu), 67S 
Rivers and streams. Banks is., 595-6; 
Fiji, 118, 219 (pUlc). 235-7 (nrith 
fis-}>=4S figd. 25*3-1. (plate): 
Futuna (Hoom), 293; Lond Howe, 
40S; New Caledonia, 418 (fig-)- 
419-20, 429 (fig.), 430 (fig.); New 
Hebrides, 574,5'^, 381,590; Norfolk, 
394; Solomon is.^ 577 (plate), 6i2 
(with plate), 656, 688; Ton^, 93 
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Rdads, Fiji, 179, 116-8 fiR.), 

^53: Gitben ^id Ellice is,, 362-3, 
370- 374“3: Lord Hbw«, 412; 

is., 507: New CsJedania, 
483-9, 491, 49L4-3; New Hebrides, 
57Zi Norfolk, 4^, Rjotuma, 276; 
Solofmon is., 666, 6^ (plate); ^ronga, 
23 <plAie), 53, 58, S9, flra-3> 
to6, 1J2; Uvc-K (W'jlUis’i, 390: Iff also 
Traidis 


Ro bay, 49 ®, 4W: scHicmtrt, 505 

Robenson, mount, 603 

Robinson, Sir Hercules, J 37 

Rob Roy island, 676 

Rockefeller FoundHtfon, 76, 187-8, 

557p 651 

Rocks: 

Conj^lomeji^te, l 3 , 22, 11 :3 (plate), 
243 (fig ), SI3 
t^eous, 194, 655 
McTamorpbic, 115, 417, 463 
Sedimentary, 417, 4>9 p 5 ^ 3 j 

609, 672, 691; fee also Lime¬ 


stone 

Volcanic, 17-1®. 2°! 95, 418, 

394p 398 (pltte). SI3-4, 5 i7p 5^3 
(plate), 577. 672, 686 (plate), 689; 
ashy, J7, 25-7. 36. m, 517; puml- 

ccous, 17. 27,. 115, 392, 5' 3 - 4 . 57bp 
672 

See alto Cecingy- Lava^ 

LimesCOtie - 
Rodd’s anchora^, 390 
Rakf^ fro (Fijian lirle), rw Rank: Mela¬ 
nesian, Fiji 

Roman Catholic church and missions, 
42* 76-7. 169, 192-3. 220. 275, 287, 
297, 372, 444 , S«3. 338-9, 624, 653- 
676; alto Mary, Society of; 
S^red Heart, Simcly of 
Roncadot reef, 611 
Rongara vlllase, 37® 

KongOronj^Q, 378 

Roiiima, 3, [ 14, 22s, 129- description, 

266^76 (with figs.) 

Roussin, cape, 499 

Roviana la|N>on, 613, 626, 631, 6S5 
(plate), 676-8 
Rovondrau bay, 238, 240 
Rowa, 594; deccripdcn, 597 
Royalist harbour, 686 
Royal Mail Packet Line (K.P.M.), 492, 
S7i 

Royal Palace, Nuku’alofa, 51, 106 

(plate) 

Rua Sura, 62S, 689 
Rubber, 6, 205, 473, 506, 658 
Kukuruku bay, 247 
Rum, 47S 

Russell islands, 611, 619, 63a, 656. 6^8; 
description, 682-3 


^‘mp 633^4 

Sobben bay,. 693 

Saexied Heart, MJticty pf, 317 

Saddle aland, lee Mota Lob 

Saddle peaks, 60c 

Sago, 4, 270, 6lJ. 696-7 

Saifion. 495 

Sain channeL, 292. 

Si. Gcorge'^s isl^d, ife San Jorge 
Sl Joseph (^yalt>‘ is.), 303 
St. Louis mission, 445, 433 (plate) 

Si, Philip and St. James bay, 3S1- 
2, 58+~3 

St. Viocejit, bay, 423, 432, 433 (plate); 


mount, 417, 423 
Saipan, 2, 6 
Sakiu, S77. 582 ' 

Salamaua, 2 

Soiote, Queen, lee Tupou family 
Somarai, 2 
Sombi head, 674 
Samoa, 14, 124, 318, 381 
San Cristobal, 6^, 61 a. 613, 622, 624, 
627, 63 r. 633, 6+1, 643, 644, 690; 
dcscrippclon, 689-91 (with ftp.) 

Sandal My, 300, 301 
Sandatwoodp 129-30, 270. 444-5, 481, 
506, 523, 328, 36^7, 603 
Sandjty, H.M.S., 617 
Sandfly passage, 683 
Sandwich, Pon. 5r9, 517, 531, 533, 
553- 577-80 
Sandy islet, 5*9 
Sun Francisco, 224, 229, 493 
Son jarge, 68a, 682 
Santa Ana, 611-2, 690 (with plate); 
description, 691 

Santa Catalina, 6ri, 690; descriptktti, 
691 

;;^ta Cnrr island, tee NdenJ 

Santa CniX islandsT 5>8, 627; de- 

^ scription, 693-5 (with fig,) 

Santa Isabel, see Ysabel 
Santa Maria, see Oaiia 
Santo peak, see Laiirim 
Sappho^ H.M.S,, 24, 28 
Sarakala riv'CTT 571 
SaFAwangga river, 243 
Sorcelle passage, 432 
Sarmet bay, 580 
Sasun anchorage, 580 
Sau^u pass, 246 
Savage, Chinlea, 132 
Savo, 609, 6ia, 611. 612, 632^ 633, 650; 
deacription, 683 

Savusavu, bay, 247; settlement, 192 
Briiub ship, 316 
Khouten, mount, 292 
Schouten, Willem ComcliajoOrt, 30, 

Scorff hay, 598 
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S<:Dipif:gn£t 443 

Sea uiakca^ 443 

Seatovq pcf^irLsuU, 344 

Siban ca\'t, 432 

Seddon^ Rr. Hi>n. Rl J.. 14C1 

ScTmann, Berthold, 134 

Second chaiuiGl, 519, 531, jsS, 360^ 

569 (fia.), 57»- 5S2. 5^3: 

scripiion, 570-1 
StirtCy French doreette, 444 
Seine reef, 426 
Seismic sea waves, 31 
Sciwyn bay, 

Sdwryn, Hr. Rev'r G. A., 4*0, 529, 

624 

Sentana disrritt, 543 547, 552 

^ tpIaTe) 

Sepik rh'cr, 5 

Scrua O'arawa) harbour, 23S, 24* 
Sesaki point, 587 
S«seEek2, moanc^ 24b 
Settlements^, ELEicc is., 334, 3SC-3 pas-^ 
limj Fiji, 150-2 t-ij ('.vith 

^42'"65 FulUtta (HoomJ, 

3Q5^ Gilbert is., 325, 366-80 passim; 
1 oya]t>- is., 49S-503; X^uru, 330,366; 
New CatdJonia, 486-fgr; New Heb¬ 
rides, 543-4 {''irK 3&3‘7 i^ 573“ 

603 passim; Norfolk. 4O1; RoCuma, 
272; Solomon is., 620^ 635, 662^5, 
■ 667-07 pastim; Tonpa, 51-3, 00-13 2 
Uvea fWaHiaJ, 283 

Seventh Dav' Adventist*, 77, 153, 40Z, 
4Q+, 55ft-6o. 585^ S90* 594, 60j, 628. 
652, 655, ^6, 692 
Sex raiio^ 148, 271 (table), 295, 537 
Shanghai, 2 
Shark bay, 582 

Sheep^ 38^ 128, 389, 443.-473> 480, 525^ 
566 

Shehgah, 280, 443 

Shepherd ulonds^ 353', deacriptioji, 
,585-6 (with Bg.) 

Ship passes, Fiji, 212, 215, 2l8, 220, 
137“43 t z4'6-b5 paBim; Futuna 

(Hoom), 292: GiLbert and FIliee is.^ 
307, 36^-83 patsim ■ Lord Howe, 408; 
New' Caledonia, 432—4; New Heb¬ 
rides, 569-70, S73’^3 Solo¬ 

mon is., 664, 667—97 possittt- Tonga, 
86-8, 90-112 ; Uvea (.AiVailis), 

278-9 

Shipping, I, 2 {G.g.). 89, 223-5, 276, 
290, 3^1“2, 49Z-2, 507, 571, 665 
Shortland group, 6 JO; deaeriplion, 
672-3 (with fig,) 

Shoitland harbour, jfee Faisi 
Sbaretand island, 617 (hg.), 61S; 

deaceipiion, 672 
Shortlond, Lieut. John, 623 
Siosai, 5 
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Signal oamitLUlliCatiOna, see Cables. 
Submarine; Telegraphs; TeEephonea; 
Wiirlcsa tetegiaph 

Sikaiana, 607. 624, 632, 647; de¬ 
scription, 687-S (with platea> 

Sikhs, 165; sef atsa Indians 
Sikopo, 68z 

Simho island, 6ro; de^ription, 679 
Simbo ialet, 679 

Stngaroka, rb'er, 119 (plate), 225, 235, 
3371 acttlcment, 221, 229 
Singave district, 299 
Siora, 624, bsS. ^54. 685 
Sir Charles Hardy's isbmds, lee Nbsan 
Si*Jett village, 635 (p1ate> 

Siwai district, 632, 666 
Smailc bay, 514 
Snakes, 38, 127, 526, 622 
*SoapstP9ncs\ 115, 245. 573-4 
SH>dal sen'kes. Fyi, 186-94; Futuna 
(Hoorn), 299; Gilbert and ELLice is., 
344-7; Lord Howe, 412; NButu, 
344-7 pariijw; New Caledonia, 461-2; 
New Hebrides, 557-bo; Norfolk, 
403-4; Rotuma, 273^; Ifolomon is.. 
651—5; Tonga,'75-8; Uvea (Wallis), 
=87^ 

Soci^t^ Caledonia, see Sockl4 de* 
Hauls-Foumeaux de Noum^ 

Socji^ Calidonicke], 467, 482 
Soci6t6 Chimique du Chrome, 470 
SoCiM de rExploitaticn de |a Mine 
Chagrin, 47a 

Sockt^ des Hauis-Foumcaux de 
Noumda (Soekl6 Caledonia), 422 
,, 4*3 > 466* 4*7 r 469 

Socket des Alines du Diahot, 465 
Sookid La Tidbaghi, 470 
Soci^ Lc Fee, 463 

SocJftd Ijf Nt^e], 449, 466* 469, 

, , , 

Sockfil bliniire de rOc^anrcj, 468 
Soils, 36, 37, ti2, 12+1 27a, 293, 3,14, 
34^1 3E2* 391, 394, 473, 515, 6 j8-9. 
691 

Solkope, 267-8 
Solnabu,’ 367 

Solomon islands, 3, 8, 450, 524,, 577 
(plates); general re^'iew, 607-^ 
(with fig*, and plate*); individual 
islands, 667—97 (with figs, and plates) 
Soloma peak, 266 

SomosomO, malirnnVu, 132; strait, 251 

Sophia island, sff Niulakita 

Sorv'ohio river^ 656, 6S9 

Soso bay^ 250 

South bay,, 575 

Southern Cross reef, 662 

South head (Vanua Lava), 596 

South bin (Shnbo), 679 

South passage {.^betnama), 574 
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South Sca« EvRnfjFliCal Mission, 

654, ^7t 693; 

Souih-vfestJ)iy (Makkula), 380^1 
Sovezci^cy in WcStnni Plt^c hdand^ 
j (f!gOT-7~^i un^jfT names of 

countriic* 

Epain^ 7; HIT aiio Spaniards 
SpiUliards, 526, 6^3; ite also Mertdana^ 
AliTtiro de; QitUoSt Pfdro Fernandez 
dc 

Scanle:^', Port, 577^ 5S0 
Stanrnore, Lord, fa Gqtdon, Sir 
Arthur Hamilton- 
Star hflihour, 68^9, 691 
Stella passage, 393 
Ste^zxt island, see Sikaiani 
Stirlinj;, dcscriptiouj, ^4 
Stuck raisiriJJ, see Cattle 
Stone munumcrvtj, 67 (with fig,) 

Sirachan haihotir, 348 
StjTx passage, $02 
Suelhof pe^, 266 

Sugar, 6. [39, ^41, 224, 24B, 478; ctme, 

37. 158.. 197, i74>.2**s 49S. 544; 

commercial production, 195 (plate), 
£00-3 (ivith figs.); trade, 140, 2O2 
(fig.), 209: fflff ^ij Molasses; Plujita- 
tionS, European: SugU 
Sugarloof island, ste Mota 
Sulphur, ifi, 560, 597, $85 
Solu Vou (Suit! Fou), 636 
Sumatra, 311 

Suxnbi, anchorage, 675; head, 674 
Sunday Uland, see Raoul bland 
Sunlight chan^l, 683 
Supply, storcaJup, 410 
Sureiamad, mount, 595 
Surprise islet, 508 
SurviUc, cape, 6S9 
SusuJ, 261 
Su‘u harbour, 6S7 
Suulaha co\'e, 636 
Su''uiiK>U harbour, 6S7 
Suira, 1, 168, 183, i87-9i 191, i9=» 1,94; 
adfiiinistracion, f79^-80; oammuTEtca- 
tions, 223-5, 217, 229. 363, 572 i 
hiator\', 140, n ■; port, 211^3 (’v^ith, 
fig- and plates), 3i9(plate); 113- 
4 (with, plates); trade, i^. 214-5 
SseaUosc, exploring 687 

Sv^ailluw islands, ree Reef islands 
Svveet potatoes. 37, 78. 8*, 158. 386, 
^ 314, 402, 5 d6 

Sydney. 033-4. 399, 45:2. 492. 49S> 57 L 
665 

Sydney bav (.Norfolk), 396 
Sydnej' pouit (Ocean), 367 

Tabaiang, 368 

Tabheuei, 307, 316; deacription, 377—8 
(with fig.) 


Table anchorage, 584 
Table Ufiio, 419 
Taboiald, 378 
Tahoneabo, 372 
Tabontebm, 373 
TabilkinbefTr, 378 

Tabling, native god, 333 
TabwemasaTLa, nKiuni, 513, 333, 581 
Tabwewa, 329, 330, 363, 36S 
Tadine (Mart), 495, 498, 507 
Tadinou bay, 498 
Taemo passaj^, 433 
Tafahl, 17, 47; description, lo3"lo 
(wi^ fig.) 

Tagabc rivet, 564 

Tagoro, Melanesian deiiv, syo, 592 

Tahiti. 318, 445, 492, 5=8 

Tadmu, point, 233; province, 197, M5 

Taku, 378 

Talafaii'a, loj 

TaiofUga, T07 (plate), 133, 116, 23Si 
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Talau, 104 
Talbix 689 
Tallow, 479 
Talodnako, 384 

Tsmana, 305, 3r7, 321; description, 
379 (with fig.) 

Tamhua, 129, 157 
Tiuni, 5 

Tana, 5i4-^» 5^1-5 5^9-‘5t» 

537x 539^ 54<^. 554* 556. 560, 565, 
57Z, 600; description, 601-2 (wiib 
figr) 

Tanfliang villaKc, 377^ 

Xananrihuli, 6^; Iwy, 680 
Ttmgoloa ‘Eitumoiupua, 38. 90 
Tangaloa, Polynesian god, 3871, see 
Tangama 

Tanganoa, PolyneKon jpid, 275 
Tangoa, anchorage, 5^41 ialsnd, 583, 
5^. 58s 

Tanimtup village, 371 
Tanli bay, 425, 433 

TanO^a, f03 
TonOri^, 393 
Too, 417, 437, 4h7 
Taum, 419 
Tapioca, 78 

TluaWr'a, 307, 314 (hg.), 339. 3+5“^- 
359t 3*t, 363, 373 (fig'>l description, 
57^ 

Tardy de Monttavel, Governor, 4S7 
Taro, 4, 37, 78, 158, 370, 274, 280, 286, 
193, 398, 314, 334, 336, 348, 454t 
473. 502, 5oCx 514 544 t ^20. OJSr 
670, 697 

Tatoanianr, 654, 685 
Tastko, see EpL 

Tasmon, Abu jiuiazoon, 39, 93, loi. 
138, 623, 668 
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Tat akamjM rtfi ga 

Taucsurhlavs, moimt, 595 
Tauls'ahail (Kin;; SinM Tuf^ 1 ), 
w Tupou EiamEy 

Tftu&'ahiuji TupoutD'tt Tupau 

family 
TtuUi lot 

Taumalu) group, 607, 632; descripnoa, 
* 9 S 

TaumaLo Uland, 623.; description^ 695 

Tiunga, 107 

Tiura, bay, 675; p«alc, 674 
Tami rivctjf fryi 

Tbuu, 611 j 631; deacriptlon, 6tS 
Tava ni KutUi,. moun^ 587 
Tavjmaki, pcalf, 575- 
Til'ca Ndoflgu, 246 
Taveuni, 114, 116, tlS, ilH>, 124, 137^ 
[2$, 132, [35, tbSj 225, 32 Sn 22^, 230, 
Z 44 (figO. i 4 S CfiK->* descripcLan* 

Tavewa, 236 

Tavua uland, 242 

'Taxrua Lpvti), 222, 216, 22® 

Tavilki bay, 230 

Tavnki Uthmua, 250 

Tavnnasithi, dsCTiption, atj 

Tawoli riv«, 584 

TaxHS, Fiji, 135, 173, 176, rgj: Futuna 
(Hoom), 20<}; Gilbert and Elliiof ia.^ 
342; L^rd 41 Nauni. 343; 

New Caledonto, 44S, 458, 460; New 
Hebrides, 5571 Nniibik, 4013; Solo¬ 
mon k., tjo? Tonga, 74, 75; Uvea 
(Wallis), 289 

Te Aonoamie district, 329 
Teaupo, 103 

To Ava ] te Lape pB5a> 5S2 
To Ava Alatcjka pass, 382 
Tobanda river, 42b 
Tegua, description, 598 
Teisina, mount, T07 
Telegraphs, 216, 4 o6j 495 
Telekitonga, 102 
Telekivava'u, 102 

Telephones, 90, a 16, 229, 253, 363, 
366^ 40$, 489, 570, S72 
Te Loto lagoon, 381 
Tcmala fiver, 419 
To Motu (Ndeni), 691 (plate), 693 
TempW, Hindu, 166 
Te Namo lagbon, 381 
Tcsidao ialel (Vella LaVelU), 635 (ptaie) 
Tenggano, lake, 612, $9t 
To Pu^ua p^, 3S2 
Tosmon bay, 522 (pUte), 580 
Tetipari, bjb: d»cHpt»ii, 678 
Teumd rri-er, 570, 576 
Ttvai, 630, 659, 693, 694 
Thakaimdrovo island, 259 
QHCt>ad£cl[D 


Thaltatindrovc province, 132 
Thakombau, King, 42,139, 131-^, i 3 Sp 
136, 2[_t, 218 
Tbikontb^ 248 
TbiJtombii t Lau, 261 
Thm, delta, 429 (fig,), 491 (fifr); river, 
419, 43&; roadsKild, 433; settlernent, 
+ 5 It 4 &Q. 46b. 4671 4 $ 0 h 49 ^* 49 S 
Thithia, description, abi 
Tholo West, province, 197 j uplands, 

Thtmison, Ba&il H., 44, 72 
Thonoa nuigc, sw Mount Evans range 
Thousand Ships bay, 63 a 
Three Hills island, fee Emae 
Three SLstds islands, we Olu Milau 
Thurston, Jpohn Bates, 135, 136, ^39 
Thtirsron, mount, 244 
Thuvu harbour, 240 
Ti^baghi, massif, 419, 415; mine, 466 
(plate), 470, 493 
Tpi^ 497, 500 
Tikituru range, 233 

Tikopia, 132 (plate), 287, 298, 324, 607, 
^33, $35, 630, 632, 636 (platej; 
description, 695-^ (with fig.) 
TilLngiElM pa£2, z^ib 
TiUotson Cove, 682 
Timber, 207, 566 

Timbichi hirbour, 247 
Tin, 195, 655 

Tinokula, 318, 611; descriptiau, 693- 

Tin Can island, see Niuafo'ou 

Tinputs, 672 

Tiop harboitr, 670, 672 

Tipindie river, 419, 427 

Titiaiu. point, 6^ 

Tiwalta river, 419 
Toakira, 329 

Tobaceev 37, 82, 164, 274, 478, 567, 
626, 662 
Toddy, 32S-9 

Tofu^ 17, 28, 30, 31, 44, 9Sj de- 
ECriprion, 103 

Topa, 526 (plate); description, spfi 
Tojokh, 672 

Tokniau village, 151 (fig.) 

TokelaiJ group, 3S2 
Tokouako, 17 
Tokoriki, 

Tokovai lag^oon, 677 
T0I19, description, 108 
Toma harbour, 673 
Tomaniivi, ttt VktorU, mount 
TonuLioeo, 37. 349 

Tonga, 3, 8, 114, 129, i 3 Ui 133- ^+S, 
160, 27r&, 281* 283, 293-4, 528 i 
general review, 14-90 (with figs, and 
plates); individuBl islands, 90-112 
(with figs.) 

ToJiga Gaiftmnmt ^UtvOe, 54 
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Tong«n passage, 261 
Tongorikd, 5J7; dacriptJan, 5S6 
Tortgatapu, 17, 43 30 

(with pUtt), 31 (pUte), 33 (figs.K 34i 
35 (ngSj» 36* 37 . 39-40, 4 ^ 4+ 6B, 
70. 76, 78^, Sif 83 (Eg.), Sli (whEi 
figu>. loE (plate); dcscifp^o^n, 90-3 
ToDgstapu group. 14, 47, si; dc- 
soiption, 

Tongoa^ 514, 518, 537, 554, 55S. 571; 

descnptiaa, 586 

Tonkinw, 450, 4fis, 507^ 576, jSa^ 

585. 583 

Tonji«iou* ddEH, 430 (fig.); rivicr. 431 
Tonnene. cape, 425 
TonolaJ harbor, 670. 671 
Tontouta river, 419, 423 
Tonua, 17 

Tanumea, 17, 44, loi 
Torres islands. 511, 313* 511. 539, 333, 
339; description, S^S-F^ (with fig.) 
Tortoises, 38 

Totemiatn, i 6 a^ Z 7 s, 3 * 5 , 33Vi 54^ 
Tocongo cieekt 319 

Totoya, 117, 256; dcscHpdon, 238 
(with Eg.) 

Touho, cape. 427, 428^ 433; passage, 
428; setdement, 451 
Toup^ island, 431 
Tovu island, 239 

T<mej:5, The (TouJa de Notie Dmne), 


^ 4*7 

Towns, Robert, 530 
Trades, 112, 226^ (with fig.)„ 300, 412, 
6fiS-6 
Tradet 

General,^ 711-^2; Fiji, 139., 131^ 
20S-1C (with figa.), 314-5: Futuna 
CHootn). 300; Gilbert and EUicc is., 
317. (with fig,); Lord Howe, 

4 rt; Naum, 356-9 paiienr; Ncw 
C^edonia, 444, 463-6, 469, 47ij 
483-6 (with tables and Eg.); New 
Hebrides, 566 (fig,). 367-a (with fig.); 
Norfolk, 405; Rotuma, 276; Soiomoo 
66fr-2 (\vith fig.); Tonga. 83; 
Uvea (WallbV 290 

Exports, Fiji, 198, 201, 202-3 
(with Egs-i, 3104, 20^10 (with Eg.); 
Fupjna (Hoom), 300; Gilbert and 
Ellice is.. 331-2 (with Eg.), 356-9 
(with Eg.): Lord Howe, 411; Nauru, 
351-3 (with fig.); New C^edonia, 
475-86 (with tables and fig.); New 
Hebrides, 563-4 (with figs-), 566-7 
(with figs.); Norfolk* 405; RotunUi, 
276: Solomon U.* 656—61 (wfth Egsk), 
71 *: Tonga, 79-82 (with fii^.); 
Uvea (Wallis), 289-90 

Import*, Fiji, 210 (with fig.); 
Futuna (Hoom), 300; GEbert and 


Naum, 35S-9; 
New Caledonia, 484-6 (with 6gi.V 
5^7 (with fig.) I 
Niarfolk. 403: Solomon is., 661-2 
(with fig.). 712; Tonga, 85 

Intemd, Fiji, aioj Gilbert and 
B., 3sS; Nauru, 338; Solonlon 
13 -. 66a; Tonga, 85; Uvea (WalEs), 
290 

Tj^cts. 560-1; Chinese, 333, 6^; 
Euro;^ 131, 133. zZl, 317, 320, 
+^. 624, 626, 641; In dian ^ 1154J 
mixed-hlcMpd, 131, 360 
Trade winds, 32. 119-21 (with fig.) 
*68-^. ^9, 307-8, 434-5 (with 
”85-), 518 (fig.), 520-1, 614 (with 

nS’) 

Traitor's Heed, 603 (with fig.) 

Treasury islands. 6^, 611; description. 
672-4 (with fig.) 

Treaties, jee iriu^er names of countries 
Trt^ie shell, 207. 253, 234, 481^, 
560, 655.659 (with fig.), 660^1 
Tcdis Sapins, cape, 428 
Truk, 2 

Tsarivonga river, 656, 68 q 
T aiha peSt, 424 
Tsinone, Cape, 314 (fig.) 

Tita (Tongan commonets), 61 
Tu'anuku, 106 

Tube^losis, 75 , 505, S57, 630 
1 ti 1 Ha'a Takalaua (Tongan title). J9, 
6 q 


Tu'i Ha'a Teiho (Tongan tide), 60 
Tu'i Kanokupoiu (Tongan ride), to 
4 i( 60, 6*, 65, 93 
Tu'i Lalieps (Tongan title), 60 
TujNaytu, 130, 133 

Tonga (Tongan ride), 38, 39, 41, 
6<j, 61, fig 

Tu'i Tonga Tete'a, ^07 
Tul Vid (King of Fiji), 132, 136 
Tuiyo. mount, 590 
TuJm'aiiO', Siaosi, 44 
Tidagi, 2 614-3 (fiRs ), 616 (fig,), 618, 
^3 (plates) 649, 652, 665, 685; 
descnptiorii, 662—3 (w™ fig.) 

Tung oil iftea, 404, 658 
Tungi, Prince, 39, 46, 8t 
Tungua. loz, 103 
Tupou College, 77 
Tupou family; 

King Biaosrie, rsj 

King Siaosi 1, 4146, 53 ^ 

76- 103, 132 

King Siaosi O. 43, 46, 7a 
Queen SalotE, 13, 39, 60 
Taufa ahiLu Tupouto^a, 47 
Tun, mount, 581 
Turtle bay, 382. 5S5 
Turtle island, Vatoa 
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TurtlM* li7* 3^4, 2So» 316* a^KJ. 443, 
48i» 50S, 577, 639 
Turtle shell ('torwisehell'), 131, 616 
Tutubs; 582, 584 
Tuvateu, tee Gordair, mount 
Tus’UILb, iiS; description, 362 
Two Hills island, Jer hlatsao 
Typhoid, 76 

Uarsi bay, 413, 432, 447 
Uea, 266-7 
Ueneti, 502 

Ugi, 6^, 634 (plateX *5^: descfiptiaiL, 
69L 

TJiha, 31 ■ deseriptioii, 99 
Ur^. port, 423, 432 
Uktangong village, 371 
Ulawa, 634, 641, 683, 690; deicripticti, 
687 

Uluinasiva, 246 
Ulu i Ngalu peak, 251 
Ulundu peak, 233 
Uma, 329, 362, 363 
Umuna, 106 
Undine bay, 575 
Undui, 263 

Union Steam Ship Co^ of New Zealand, 

89. 22+ 

United States; 

Exploring Expedition, r30, 260^ 
270, 316, 3QO 

Government departments, S 
Sovereigoty, 7 

Trade, Fiji, 193: Gflbert and 
Ellice k., 3S^7-S; New Caledonia, 
472, 48^: New Hebrides, 3675 

Solomon U., 661J Tong^ 85 
Trades, 43, 43 
Uo, 499 

UoIcvB, descripdan, 99 
Ureppapara, 526 (pl<te), 594; de¬ 
scription, 397 
Ureymus river, 577 
J^ri, S77, sSo 
Uripiv, 580 
Uru harbour, 6S6 

"Uta Vava'^u, 21, 22 (plate), 23, (pIak), 
30, 3.I1 33, 3^ 37 p 87 (fVgJ, 8S; 

description, *04-6 (with dgs.) 

Udroa, 378 

Utuha passage, 682 (plan), 6S3 
Utulei, 31 (plate), 107, io3 
Utungalte, 106, 107 
Utnpua, 607; d«cripdon, 693 
Uvea (Loyalty is.), 443, ^2, 493* 497, 
^8, 505 j descriptiqtn, go 1-2 (with’ 

Uv» (W^ii), 3, S, 298, 415, 492; 

description, 276-90 (with fig,) 

Uvea anchoiagc (Loytl^ k,), 50a 
Uverite point, 237 


V*aikeli, 34 
Vai I,.ahl, I[[ 

Vaileka, 221 

Vaipli'^ua inlet, 23 (plate), T05 
Vainipu, 324, 333, 337 (fig,), 338^ 3^5; 

description, 381 
Yarutukokau, 105, 106 
Vaka'eitu, toy 
Vakola river, 58s 
Valcthi, '^•38 
Value, «e Moia Lava 
Vancouver-Fiji Sugar Co., 200 
Vancouver, isUnd, 3S6; port, 2, i23, 237 
Van Diemen point, «e Niuaunofo 
Van Diemen^s Land, 400 
Vangandathe Creek, 219 
Vm^u, 653, 676, 677i dcscnpdDn, 
67S 

Vanihe b^, 393 

VanikorD, 607, 623, 63a, 659, 666; de¬ 
scription, 693—4 

Vonikoro Kauri Timber Co,, 659, 664, 

694 

Vanilla, 478 
Vnnua Kula, 250^ 

Vanua Lava, 517, 519, 560, 361, 594J 
desenppon, 393-7 (with figj 
Vanua Levu, 114, 116, nS, 119, 114, 
127, 12S, 13a, 16S, 194 (plate), 223 
22S, 228; descripdciii, 244-S (with 
figs.) 

Vanua Mhalavu, 127, 12S; descripdoii,, 
260-T (with fig*) 

Vanua Vdtu, 263 
Van, 544, 577. 

Vatu itlatHjnship, 59, T53, 153 

Vltgaimi, 597 

Vatifl Leil^, 239 
Vada wharf, 222, 225 
VflEo, Port, 590 

Vatoa (Tuidc island), 12S, 195^ de- 
SCTlpdon, 264 

Vatukoiila, 222, 222—3 (Eg.) 

Vatu Lele, llS (plate); description, 
Vatu^ Vera (Hat ialand), Ir8; de¬ 
scription, 261 
VatUw^gga, 214 

Vava'u gn^, 15, u, 23, 34, 39-42, 4+, 
47 . 5U(wJtli table), 70, 76, 78, 83. 
88, 108; description, 104-7 (with 
Ega.); tte aist> ^Uta Vava'n 
Vava'u island, lee *Uta Vava'u 
Vegetables, j« Market gardening, atjd 
uau^ names of species. 

Vegetation* Fiji, 107 (plates), 124-7 

(wnih fig.), 1J3 (pUte). 235, iji 

(plate); Futuna (Hoom), 293; Gilbert 
and Ellice is,, 313-4; Kermadeos. 
388-9, 398; Lqrd Howc, 39S, 408 
(plate), 405 (with plate), 410; Loyalty 
K., 49 ®: Naum* 315 (with plate), 332 
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(plate); New C^edonia, 4J1 (pl^te), 
438-4-1 453f 498: New" HebTidEs, 
522-+ (with pletesi)^ 526 (p]«teh 
553 (p3art), 577; Norfolk, j^S-g (wiib 
pUm); Roiunna^ 270; Soiftntion ii.^ 
577 (places), (pkee), 613 (pUtc), 
6i9“2Ij 675, 633 (pkee)* 6^ ^Utej; 
Tonga, 21 (pbie), 23 (pkte), 36, 93, 
95i 9fr; (Wallis), sSo 
VeiongD, Laviiua, 6c3 
VeicHigD (Funga^)^ 90 
Vcitalathangt point, 251 
Vei^'etuloa, 240 

Vella L.avclla, 6154, 658, A76, 6S2 
(pktc); desenption, 6»0 
Venui islet, 554, 571, 385 
Verap, 574, 575 
Vertmuft, H.M.S., 25 
Versailles Treaty, 31 g 
Victoria, mount (Tomaniivi), 233 
Vik, 3. 553 (pkt«>, 554, 556-8, 576 
(with pktea]; dunate, 520 (fig.), 521 
cominumcatiiOins, 571, 
572 j hiSEocy^ 5331 populatinn, 535^ 

576; port, 519, 56B--9 (with %). 575; 
COwn, 569—70 

Vila island, 553 Opiate), 569 
Vina Kiki peak, 677 
Vina Roni peak, 676 
kknid, 2 isHS 

Vipaka anchoiBse, 526 (plate), 598 
VLni harbour, 678 
Visalc, 654 

Viti Lenn, 107 (pktes), 114* “S, nS 
CfigJ, I iS. 119. 124 , IlSh I 33 t, 135, IjS* 
148, CS 3 (pkte), 158, 187, t 94 (pkte), 
219 (pktes), 223, 2zg, 352 (pkti*); 
description, 133-42 (with fig?.) 

Viti Level bay, 238, 241 
Vina, 

Voh, river, 419, 424; settlement, 490, 


« 4 , 495 , 

Vohvoli point, 241 
Vomo island, ^^3 
Vori point, 676 
VouavOTllo cove, <{ 34 

VuMggavH, description. 164 
Vuimosia, 234 
Vula^iTj am:horagc, 680 
Vulcanism: 


Bbi^ «„ 594, 596; Fiji* 115-8, 
(ng-); Futuna (Hctam), 293; 
Kcitnideco, 3S7, 391; Matriiew and 
Hunter. 604; New Hebrides, 516-S, 
5S6. 509—90, 59a; Solooion is., 609 
611, 670, 679, 685; Toheh* 15-21* 
23-8. 103-4* 108 

E^ption* J7, 103* jjo* 3S7, 5$9™ 
90, 6oi 

Fmmroles, in, 387* 393. 594^ 

5^11 079 


Vulcanism (ronffoued) t 

Hot sprCngs* 117, 292* 594. 595-6, 
679 

See also Cones; Cmers; Jsknd 
types; Volcanic; I^va 
VuEd. point, 251 
%^Unda district, c95 
Vunmaiamnia anchorage, S9i 
Vuni anchonige, 684 
Vureas bay, 596 

Wa^* 433 

Waikngilak, 259 

Waitea bay, 246, 247 

WailevTi rri'er, ^45 

Waimanu rh'cr, 236 

Waindina river. 194 (pkte), 234* 236 

Waimkoro river, 243 

Wainfleonoiluva. river. 237 

Wainlmiik river* 236 

Wainimbaka river, 228* 336 

Wainunu, boy, 247; tableland, -*t ^ 

%Vairotai bay, 6S5, 6S6 

Waiiovti, 219 

Wakayo* 353 

Wake ialand* 2* 8 

Wak, 580 

Wallis, Captain ^azQuel. 39, loS, 1 10,381 
Walpole Esknd. 414, 465; description* 
507-4 

WalfKfk* ship* 497* 691 
Wolki bay. 2I2 
Walurigi, 593 

WarLawana island. 676; descriprion, 679 
Wanirwana Ugoon. 679 
Winderer bay. 689 
Wtngo bay, 6^ 

Waconi b^* 6^, 690 
War, 1914-®, 46, 318-9/393. 404, 534* 
627. 628 
Warfare: 


nicisncHi^, riju 132, lOi ; jjoyoity 
is.* goe; New Caled^U, 457; NeW 
Hebrides, 551; Sokmion la., 627-8 
6+3 

NljCroneskn, Gilbert k.* 326^ 
Polynesian, Fiji, 133; Futuna 
CHoom), 296; Rotuma, 275; Tonga, 
40 48; Uvea (WflUia.), 38^( 
Washington, cope, 350 
Washington island, 303, jiS, 355 
Washington, mnunt, «« Mbuke Leyu 

Odfen and Ellice 313. 370* 377* 
498; Nauru, 343: 
New Ckledcmia, 4^, 490; New 
Hebndea, 569* 593; Norfolk, 3^; 
Kotuttia. 167; bolocwn tog: 
Tonga, 58. 87* gg. ^og. Toma 
li.* 598 ; Uvea (WalJk), 279 - 80 . iSp 
watts, Lieui., 39Q 
bay, 678 
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tny^ 601 

WeslcyviUt McthoJisa 
W»t bljr (PsvuTi'lj)^ 6R3 
W^citL Ha^tpu group, Kt Lulunga 
group 

Western Pftdfic High Gammissian, set 
High CommisaioneT for the Westcm 
FaciEf 

Wcstem passage (Abouanuili., 374, 
\Mulebo^ 445 

V^lulcrs, 270, 316, 389^ 391, 40a, 4r(J» 
S2S, 624* 687 

Wliarves, Ste Jrcdca, pIot and wharves 
^^lute Rodt point, 595 
Whiusatiids, 522 (plate) 

Whicrnec, Rev. J. S., 317 
Wickhua anchorage, &7S 
Wilbur, 3 -» 53^ 

Wiflua, Captain Chariea, 47, 130, 131, 
^ 70 , 3 » 7 . 3 So» 390 

WillUrn*, John, 529 
W'lUtams river, «3 
Wilson group, jeeTsumsto group 
WHaon, James (of the 695; stt 

also missiarL ship 
Wilson pcmt, 393 

WhrolesG Telegraph, Fyi, 21:6, 220, 229, 
233; Futuna (Hoom), 300; Gilbert 
and Ellite is., 363, 381, 383, Kcrma^ 
docs, 393; Lora Howe, 412; Lqyalty 
is., 507 ^ Naum, 363; New Caledonia, 
4^, 49S S Ncft Hebrides, 370, 572; 
NorFalk, 406; RoCUma, 276; ^olDitian 
is., ^64, Tudj^ 87-^90; U^ica 

(Wall»), 290 
Wo^, Geiman mder, 392 
Woo^ord, C. M., &27, 628 
Woodford island, 677 
Woodford reef, 663 
Woodin channd, 421 
Woods, George Austin, 136 
Wool, 4*4, 567 
Wot rock, 587 
Wulci, 577 
Wua, 585 


Yale, mount, 249 

Yanu, 4, 36., 78, 112, 158, 270,280,286, 
293,298, 454,473, 306,344,639,692, 
697 

Yanaw^ 193, 222, 248 
Yand^ Island, 425 
Yandina, 66a 
Yandua, 248 
Yangasa duster, 264 
Yangasa Levu, 964 
Yangganga, 248 
Yanggeta, 256 
YanggOna^ Sit Ka^'a 
Yangor, 360, 366 
Yanuia, 265 

Yanuta isli^d (San' CrratobalX 690 
Yanulba isla&d (ftambi), 248 
Yanutha island (Vtd Lesn), i de¬ 
scription, l4?-3- 
Yanuya, 242 

Yamu's harbour, see Serua harbour 
Yasawa group, 114, 116^ deacriptiDiL, 
^ 233-6 (wiih fig.) 

Yasawa harbour {Vanua Lcim), 247 
Yasan-a | Lau, 116, 253 
Yasowa island, 255 
Yasut, volcano, 317, 523 (plate), 601 
YW, port, 431, 433 ^ river, 419, 467. 
491; setdemenc;, 413, 447, 466, 49^, 

493 

Yathata, ii 3 ; dcsccCptiun, 239 
Yiuiavu bay, 250 
Yorosa (tribe), 133-4 
Ysws, tte Frazoboesia 
Yehainu, 668 
Yora rii'cr, 327* 

Yovo, 668 

Ysabd, 607, 613, 62a, 624, 627, 633, 
636, 644 647* 630, 6381 dtscriptioo, 
63 o^ (with fig.) 

Yuvutha, 264 


Zinc, 193, 463, 46s 

Zion (hill), Nuku'akin, 52,90 
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